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“Every man feels that his experience is unlike that 
of anybody else and therefore he should write it down. 
He finds, also, that everybody else has thought and 
felt on some points precisely as he has done, and there- 
fore he should write it down.” 


Marx Twat, as recorded by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
(Atlantic Monthly, September, 1912.) 
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FOREWORD 


ONE morning in the midst of the “setting-up” exercises which I am 
accustomed to take, and probably suggested by their rhythm, there 
came into my recollection a tune which seemed familiar but which 
I could not place. I knew that I had not heard it for many years, 
and, trying to find its association, | hummed it over and over till 
I was sure I had fixed it indelibly in my memory. At last it suddenly 
flashed upon me what it was. During the Civil War in the court- 
house square of the little Indiana town in which I lived, the village 
band had the custom of playing for the delectation of their townsfolk 
every Saturday evening during the summer, and this tune was one 
of those that I had heard then and had not since heard for more than 
half a century. It seemed to me that I had rescued a bit of flotsam 
from the wreck of Time and I had the happiness that we all have in 
being able to hold fast to something fleeting out of our youth. 
Alas! ten minutes later the tune had completely vanished, and I was 
no richer from that source than before, save by the momentary 
remembrance. 

In the pages that follow I have endeavored to recall, and to hold 
more firmly through the mordant impression of the printed page, 
experiences, either individual or typical, which, it seems to me, may 
have interest for others than my own family, for whom I began this 
record, being moved to write the earlier chapters by the inquiry of 
my small namesake, “Bonpapa, what did you did when you was a 
boy?” So, before recounting my relations to prominent persons and 
to important public events — and upon both I feel confident of being 
able to throw some novel and significant light — I have given some- 
thing of the life of an American boy in the Middle West just before 
and during our greatest epoch, that of the Civil War. If I have not 
_caught all the color of those days I feel sure that what I have 
recovered from the past is truthful so far as it goes. If I have in- 
cluded anything that is uninteresting to the general reader it has 
not been because I have not kept him carefully in mind, and 
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the shifting of the topic will perhaps restore the equilibrium of 
interest. 

There ought to be a fairy at every man’s cradle to instill into him 
the desirability of keeping a journal. But, though I have urged 
upon others the duty of making record of important events, I have 
been too occupied to do so myself, and, except in certain episodes, 
must fall back on letters and recollections. Therefore, let me disclaim 
at the outset any intention of making an autobiography. Naturally 
the record of my activities and of my observations of life must be 
strung upon the thread of my experience, but it is a frankly discursive 
narrative, and, with all I have done to give it homogeneity, it must 
still be an incompletely blended series of pictures. To attempt to 
run it all into one mould would be to make it artificial. The events 
recounted sometimes obstinately overlap, in defiance of chronology 
and of my convenience, as in the section on foreign travel, which can 
be classified neither by time nor by topic. I have therefore been 
obliged to sacrifice the smoothness of a well-jointed story to what 
I conceive to be the diversion of my partner in this enterprise, the 
“Gentle Reader.” I can only hope that the substance will com- 
pensate for the faults of the digressive method. 

Yet I suspect that the plums in the narrative may be thought more 
considerable than the pudding. For this there can be no defense 
save that in a busy life I have been cheered and sustained by the 
inestimable inheritance of a sense of humor. It is not a rare endow- 
ment, but it is one with which its possessors will not willingly dispense; 
and, as a good story, like beauty, is “its own excuse for being”, I 
count on the indulgence of the reader if now and then the after-dinner 
anecdote shall seem disproportionate, even if not inept. 

I am aware that I must look for my readers chiefly to those of my 
own generation, or those who are close upon its heels. Nowadays, 
in the worship of that unknown god, the Future, it seems a long way 
to the shrines of Yesterday and a path little worth traveling. And 
yet, what are we but our Past? Fortunately (lest the record of the 
race become extinct), as one grows older he becomes more interested 
in the seed and the soil from which he came. But I fear that, at the 
undisguisable age of seventy, even though I am still young in feeling 
and enthusiasm and in sympathy with persons in their teens, I shall 
have little to tell that will be welcome to the coming generation, — 
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much as I covet their attention. Their view of their elders is aptly 
expressed by the naive saying of a child I know: 

“Mother, you are so much younger than Grandmamma, you must 
know a great deal more.” 

As I write this I recall a little incident. My first long poem, 
“The Winter Hour’, was written chiefly in the library of The 
Players, overlooking Gramercy Park. Exclusive of the four lyrical 
interludes, I had expected that it would not exceed 125 lines, but 
as I became more interested it grew upon my hands, expanding first 
to 150, then successively to 200, 250, 300, 400, and (shade of Ter- 
minus!) 460 lines! I may say in self-defense that a long poem must 
have beginning, middle and end, movement, proportion and balanced 
construction. But I was heartily glad when it was finished. I wrote 
the last section on a pad of paper that lay upon the table, and, as 
it happened, the last line was written upon the last sheet of the 
pad. As I drew near the close I could not help thinking whether, 
after all, the performance was not too long for the theme; and 
while I was meditating in that fashion I tore off the last sheet and, 
carelessly turning over the pad, was chagrined to read, in a dozen 
printed repetitions, the accusing words, “Padded by the Johnson 
process’”’! 

As it is “etiquette” (or ought to be) not to tell at a man’s expense 
a joke which he has told upon himself, I relate this incident in the 
hope of forestalling in the mind of the generous critic any similar 
comment he may be inclined to make either on that poem or on the 
present recollections. 

One consideration I have tried to keep in mind. When I men- 
tioned to a colleague of the diplomatic corps in Rome that at the 
end of my official term I expected to prepare this book, he said, 
“You remember the counsel of some one to a man about to write his 
memoirs: ‘Do not forget to be indiscreet.’”” There are times when 
every such writer is sorely tempted to follow this rather cynical 
advice — either in self-defense against some mean or unjust action 
of others, or, perhaps, even for a higher motive, the serving of some 
useful public purpose. But as we grow older we learn that it is not 
worth while to cherish injuries or antagonisms, or to seek a piquant 
narrative at the expense of the feelings of others. As I bear no man 
ill-will — am, in fact, a poor hater —I have tried to keep clear of 
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that pitfall. Moreover, I have found the world full of beauty and 
goodness: 


Fate still has noble colors in her loom. 


I only wish I might more adequately have reflected the charm 
of character of the many admirable men and women who have 
added delight to the happiness of a long life of work. 


RG 


327 Lexington Avenue, New York, May, 1923. 
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SOIL AND SEED 


Ir would be amusing to make a comparative study of the earliest 
definite impressions retained from our childhood. In some cases 
the first recollection would be of an accident or shock; in others of 
an unkindness, or, again, of some satisfaction of a natural impulse. 
Some would recall the fall of a meteor, or the excitement of a comet 
or a conflagration, and in the memories of others I doubt not music 
would play a conspicuous part. The first deep impression of one 
small boy in my family was the foghorn of an ocean steamer which 
kept him awake at night and into which he said he “wanted to put 
another kind of noise.” 

My first remembrance, the event from which my tangible con- 
sciousness, so to speak, may be said to date, is of feeding goldfish 
in the fountains of the Capitol at Washington, to the gardens of 
which I was taken to play by my negro “mammy’’, for I was born 
in that city, on Capitol Hill, in 1858 on the twelfth of January, 
which, I believe, is the festival of Pan. 

This to-me-rather-important event took place in the house of my 
grandfather, John Underwood, which was opposite the Coast Survey 
on New Jersey Avenue and on the site of the entrance to the present 
office building of the House of Representatives, the beautiful high 
room of its rotunda corresponding exactly to the second story of 
my grandfather’s home. I have derived not a little pleasure, however 
fanciful — some may think a disproportionate amount — from hav- 
ing discovered that on the day of my birth William Makepeace 
Thackeray, on his lecturing tour in the South, was a visitor in Wash- 
ington, and, I believe, to the Capitol. The circumstance of being 
so near to the great novelist when I opened my eyes upon that fair 
world is the more agreeable to me from the fact that four generations 
of my family have been admirers of his books, none more than my 
father, from whom I learned to love his writings. In a letter written 
when I was five months old my father, writing to his brother, said: 

I am anxious to hear your opinion of “Henry Esmond.” I confess 


to an exceeding partiality to the book. I liked the quaint old style 
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in which it is written, and I am growing tired of those three-volume 
novels which retail, or rather wholesale, the loves of very young 
and virtuous ladies, and have for heroes peerless gentlemen, whose 
many graces and virtues would make the Admirable Crichton hang 
his diminished head and put Sir Harry Vane to open shame. There- ’ 
fore “Henry Esmond”’ was a relief to me. 


I am pleased to note from another passage in this letter that 
even in infancy, as in middle life, I was thought to resemble my 
father in person. 

And so enter Robert Underwood Johnson! 


Let me now go back — briefly and rapidly and, I hope, not too 
far —to the family traditions and influences that seem to me to 
have been most active in my life and which I hope may shed some 
light upon a period that is fast fading into the vague, — the strenuous 
days of the fifties and sixties. 

My great-grandfather, Robert Underwood, for whom I was named, 
was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, and emigrated to Philadelphia, 
from which place he went to Washington in the year 1800, when 
that city was being laid out, and when deer were still plentiful on 
the grounds which soon became the site of the Capitol. He was an 
accomplished mathematician, calculating his own tables of naviga- 
tion. I know little else of him except that he owned a house in 
Washington and must thus have been a man of some prudence in 
practical affairs. His son Thomas was a steel engraver and before 
the forties all the United States banknotes bore the name of his firm, 
Underwood, Ball, Spencer & Co. The whole family had the traits 
of thrift and prudence characteristic of a period deeply affected by 
the philosophy of Benjamin Franklin. 

This trait of prudence recalls to my remembrance vividly the 
character of my grandfather, John Underwood, of whose integrity 
and fine qualities I have always been proud. I remember him as 
a tall, spare man of rather large features, in black stock and long, 
square-cut black coat, smooth-shaven except for a fringe of beard 
under the chin from ear to ear, and with one blind eye, lost by look- 
ing so long and often at differently colored figures while he was 
employed in the auditor’s office of the Treasury Department. On 
the advice of his physician, in order to save the other eye, he took 
snuff for several years. In his photograph he much resembles Jeffer- 
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son Davis. In early manhood he was fond of fishing and hunting 
and particularly of botanizing in the region of Washington. He 
was a type of the cultivated gentleman of that time and section. 
He was scrupulously exact in everything he did, and was most 
careful in money matters and endeavored to enforce upon his large 
family the old-time maxims of thrift, which included the solemn 
injunction never to have a mortgage on your house. He was a master 
of accounts, an inveterate walker and a firm believer in the saying: 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


Every young member of the family in due time received from him 
three volumes, — “Robinson Crusoe”’, that priggish “Sandford and 
Merton” (which no American boy would be caught with nowadays), 
and “Watts’s Divine Hymns.” One of the first rhymes that was 
taught to me was: 


“°T is the voice of the sluggard; I heard him complain, 
‘You have wak’d me too soon, I must slumber again.’ ” 


We also were enjoined to learn the Shorter Catechism, but I can 
only remember the answer to the first question, “What is the chief 
end of Man?” namely, “To glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

Every family has its cherished anecdotes. A story is told that 
once an aunt of mine, waking at the peep of dawn and hearing a noise 
in the direction of the hencoop, looked out to see — not marauders, 
but my grandfather with a long pole knocking the chickens off the 
roost, in order thus to enforce upon them the value of early rising. 
He was a man of exact justice and great generosity, and was an 
exemplary Christian, and the austerity of the Calvinistic creed, to 
which he was sincerely attached, was quite out of keeping with the 
gentleness and sweetness of his disposition. It has been said that 
the safety of the world lies in the fact that bad men are not wise; 
certainly its happiness lies largely in the fact that men are better 
than their intellectual convictions. 

Apropos of my grandfather’s early rising an anecdote is told of 
one of his sons, who returning home some time after midnight, met 
his father on the stairs with the greeting, “Good night, Father,” 
and was accosted with the challenging response, “Good morning, 
John.” | 
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It was an era of family prayers in religious households, and my 
grandfather’s was no exception. First came the singing of the 
beautiful old Presbyterian hymns, —such as “Come, ye disconsolate” 
and “By cool Siloam’s shady rill’”” — made more effective and touch- 
ing by reason of the musical ability and variety of the voices, all the 
parts being taken with richness of choral effect. After that each one 
present was called upon to recite a text from the Bible, and fortunate 
was the boy or girl who, having neglected to prepare his quotation, 
was first called upon, for in this case the response was usually “Jesus 
wept” or “Thou God seest me”, or some other very brief passage. 
I think “Jesus wept” was considered by all of us children as the most 
beautiful passage of Holy Writ. Certainly the injunction to “search 
the scriptures” was never more scrupulously obeyed than by us 
boys on the hunt for the shortest texts. In one instance, nothing 
available from the Bible being in mind, one member of the family 
fell back on “A fool and his money are soon parted.” 

Then we all knelt while grandfather in sincere and reverent tones 
offered prayer. Sometimes this service was performed by a visitor 
and often by an uncle by marriage, the Reverend Charles H. Ray- 
mond, who had the distinction of having been the chargé d’affaires 
of the Republic of Texas at Washington before its admission as 
a State of the Union. 

At the time of my birth Washington was a scattered and rather 
overgrown village spreading chiefly along the lower line of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, with special ganglia in Georgetown and on Capitol 
Hill, then the fashionable section. ‘There was a great deal of agree- 
able society from all parts of the country, the local traditions being 
predominantly Southern. My grandfather’s family was much given 
to good chamber music, and I remember my mother telling me of 
the serenading parties which were frequent in Capitol Hill society, 
in which the Underwoods took part with guitars and other stringed 
instruments. For forty years my grandfather played the ’cello in 
the volunteer choir of the Four-and-a-Half-Street Presbyterian 
church and, although the family had a pew, most of them sat in the 
choir. My mother was the first person baptized in this historic 
church, where I also was christened. Among the regular attendants 
were many distinguished persons, including President Franklin 
Pierce and his wife and Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri 
with his cultivated but homely daughters, one of whom, Jessie, 
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afterward eloped with General John C. Frémont, who thus became 
persona non grata to the Senator. When some one spoke to Benton 
of his daughter’s marriage to Frémont he exclaimed, “My daughter 
married to John C. Frémont! No, sir, John C. Frémont was married 
to my daughter, sir.’ An aunt of mine told me that during the 
church services the distinguished Senator from Missouri would 
mumble his words as he stood, turning from right to left and back 
again, as though addressing the Senate. 

But the most prominent figure among the attendants was that 
of Henry Clay, who is remembered as tall and impressive despite 
the homeliness of his spare frame and his large mouth, which seemed 
to extend from ear to ear. For many years there was a tradition in 
the Underwood family that my grandmother had had a notable 
interview with Mr. Clay and we grandchildren were eager to know 
to what it related, for Clay was then a national hero who had been 
thrice nominated for the presidency. Our curiosity was whetted by 
time and especially by grandmother’s deprecatory assurance that it 
was “really nothing at all.” Could the great statesman have re- 
vealed to little grandmother a political secret or intrigue of those 
strenuous days? At last, as a reward of some piece of good conduct 
on our part, it came out. It appears that on the dispersal of the 
congregation, meeting her on the steps of the church, Mr. Clay 
remarked, “I understand, Mrs. Underwood, that you are the mother 
of seven children.” My grandmother confessed to five or six. “I 
want to tell you something very important,” said Mr. Clay. (At this 
point we children held our breath.) “I want to impress upon you 
that when a child has washed his face it is most important that, in 
order to strengthen the sight, the eyes should be wiped toward the 
nose.’ Needless to say there was visible disappointment on the 
part of grandmother’s auditors. 

My aunt remembered that on one occasion when the belfry was 
being repaired the minister requested the congregation to give heed 
to the bell of the Unitarian Church, which led some one to say, 
“So we Presbyterians are to follow the Unitarians in time but not 
in eternity.” 

It was a day of great gallantry and this expressed itself among the 
younger men partly through valentines of large size and, as I remem- 
ber my mother’s, of great beauty. Some of the envelopes had nu- 
merous diamond-shaped brown seals bearing affectionate or senti- 
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mental mottoes in silver. All were designed by hand and some had 
white satin network, which when lifted by a tassel revealed little 
cupids or mirrors, perhaps something in the nature of a vanity set 
of that day. Many such missives of affection must be cherished in 
family archives, especially in the South. I have often wished that 
our painters would revive that charming fashion as a substitute for 
the cheap mechanical valentines of our time. Among the original 
verses addressed to my mother were some from J. Ross Browne, 
the Pacific traveler and Minister to China, inscribed “To the Belle 
of the Hill.” 

One of my earliest and most cherished remembrances of my mother 
is of her singing with the guitar the melodies of Tom Moore and 
Robert Burns and other songs of that time, some of which would 
now perhaps seem over sentimental, though they would be, I am 
convinced, a good offset to present-day ragtime; however, we children 
could never get enough of them and the memory of many a summer 
evening is hallowed by the delight which we thus received. Among 
these were, “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton”, “I am Sitting on the 
Stile, Mary”’, “Meet Me by Moonlight Alone”, “”T is Home Where’er 
the Heart is”, “Oft in the Stilly Night”, “Be Mine, Fair Maid”’, 
“Thou Hast Wounded the Spirit that Loved Thee,” “Do they Miss 
Me at Home?”’, “A Dashing Young Soldier Came By”’, “Thou art 
False to Me”, “Give Me a Cot in the Valley I Love’’, “Believe 
Me, if all those Endearing Young Charms”, “When Stars are in 
the Quiet Sky’’, “Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea”’, “Massa Coon he am 
aGemman”, and many others. These songs were taken to Indiana 
by the Underwoods, all of whom, sooner or later, emigrated from 
Washington to that State. 

Some of the family traditions of this time in Washington are not 
without humor. It was said of a brother of my grandmother who 
had been very unfortunate in business that, after a succession of 
calamities, a ropewalk which he owned having been destroyed by 
fire, he remarked, “That is just my luck; if I had been a hatter, the 
Lord would have made men without heads.’ One of the neighbors 
on Capitol Hill was the father of Clark Mills the sculptor, who 
made the “rocking-horse” statue of Jackson in Washington and 
took a life-mask of Lincoln showing the beard, and whose daughter 
Eva, a dancer of exquisite grace, I saw create in New York the réle 
of Josephine in “Pinafore.” It is said that one of the Mills family 
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was the wife of a man named Pendleton, a notorious gambler of 
Washington, who had magnificent rooms for his business and who 
was not recognized by his wife’s relatives. She rode in a handsome 
turnout with driver and footman and two beautiful spotted coach 
dogs. Once at a ball at Newport where the Pendletons were taking 
their summer outing, she was invited by a friend to dance, the sets 
being nearly made up. As they stepped out upon the floor, all the 
other dancers took their seats, whereupon Mrs. Pendleton turned 
to them and said, “Ladies, I fully understand your action; but if 
you will come with me, I will show you your husbands gambling 
with my husband.” A murmur ran around the circle and every one 
of the dancers stepped out upon the floor again and the, quadrille 
continued. 

It must have been some years later that an incident of national 
interest occurred in the maternal branch of my family. Whoever 
has seen a photograph of the flag that flew over Fort McHenry in 
Baltimore harbor concerning which Francis Scott Key wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” — the flag is now in the National Museum 
at Washington — must have noticed that a fragment of it is missing. 
This was not caused by the British bombardment, but by the mis- 
chievous prank of a certain small boy, who, not realizing what he 
was doing, coolly clipped a piece of the flag one day when it had been 
lent for use at a Sunday-school picnic. The young culprit did not 
know what a sacred and historic relic he was mutilating. Since he 
repented his thoughtless act in sack¢loth and ashes, let his name 
be left to the oblivion of that of the youth who fired the Ephesian 
dome! 47 

My grandmother Underwood’s maiden name was Christiana Ingle, 
and her family was identified with Washington in its village period 
and was widely related in Baltimore and the South. Her father, 
who enlisted in the War of 1812, was one of a company that con- 
structed and owned the building on the hill which was the seat of 
Congress after the burning of the Capitol by the British in 1814 and 
which during the Civil War was famous as the Old Capitol Prison. 
An amusing anecdote is told of the Ingles of a later day. Three 
cousins of my mother, cousins respectively of one another, were 
at the same time students at the University of Virginia. In the 
faculty at that time was one of the most remarkable men of the 
South, Doctor Bledsoe, afterward Assistant Secretary of War of 
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the Southern Confederacy. Doctor Bledsoe was a profound mathe- 
matical scholar and wrote a book on the higher mathematics which, 
it is said, only he and Professor Pierce of Harvard could understand. 
One morning, crossing the campus, he met Mr. Julian Ingle and greet- 
ing him cordially said, “ How is your brother Edward?”’ 

“Very well, thank you, Doctor, but Edward is not my brother, 
but my cousin.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” said the doctor. “It is you and Osborne 
Ingle who are brothers.” 

“No, Doctor, Osborne and I are cousins also.” 

“Oh, yes,’ continued the doctor. ‘How stupid of me! It is 
Osborne and Edward who are brothers.”’ 

“No, Doctor, you are mistaken again. They are cousins also.” 

The doctor looked up as with an inspiration. “Ah, yes,” he said, 
“T have it now. It is an equilateral tri-Ingle.” 

It is said of Doctor Bledsoe that once in a Washington hotel in 
mistaking the identity of a man, he struck him familiarly on the 
shoulder saying, “How are you, my dear fellow,’’ whereupon the 
man turned an icy glance upon him, and said indignantly, “My 
name is Hull, sir.” “Ah,” said the doctor, “I beg your pardon, 
I was looking for the Colonel.” 

At the time of my birth the home of my parents was in Centreville, 
the county seat of Wayne County, Indiana, eight miles from the Ohio 
line, in which county, at Cambridge City, two years before had 
been born my only brother, Henry Underwood Johnson, who from 
1881 to 1889 was member of Congress for that district. It was in 
this county that my boyhood and youth were passed, and not only 
my parents, but my grandparents on both sides, were identified with 
it. The Underwoods were all Presbyterians of a Calvinistic strain, 
but they were vivacious rather than solemn. I have already spoken 
of my grandfather. My grandmother Underwood had been an 
Episcopalian but on her marriage threw in her lot with her husband. 
As a girl she went to the celebrated and then fashionable Moravian 
Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and she always retained an 
interest in the Moravian Church, and in the music of Bach, the love 
of which, now promoted by Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the Seminary 
has done so much to cultivate. As long as she lived she sent to each 
of her descendants a copy of the missionary church paper, the Mo- 
ravian. Grandfather did the same with the Presbyterian weekly, 
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the New York Observer, which came in two parts, “religious” and 
“secular.” I remember the waggish remark of my father, who was 
a Unitarian, that in his opinion the best religious reading to be had 
was the secular department of the New York Observer. Grand- 
mother Underwood was a small woman with a big heart, whose con- 
stant missionary interest in our souls did not keep her from being 
devoted to the welfare of our bodies. She was a very practical 
person, with the Maryland traditions of good cooking, and whenever 
we visited her we were loaded down, on our departure, with all 
sorts of delectable things, from pigs’ feet and bonnyclabber to hard 
biscuits and fruit cake. The ginger jars that held these were tied 
up in bandanna handkerchiefs of various colors and the conspicu- 
ousness of these and other packages was sometimes an embarrass- 
ment to my overladen father. In her dust-hunting traditions metic- 
ulous cleanliness and order reigned supreme. Every key had a tag, 
indicating the door or drawer to which it belonged — a great con- 
venience to us grandchildren in search of goodies, as indeed it would 
have been a godsend to a belated burglar. 

I am proud of the fact that on my mother’s side two of my ances- 
tors were officers in the Revolutionary War. One of these was 
Lieutenant John Wigton of Philadelphia, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the Order of the Cincinnati, 
the membership of which in my generation was held by my cousin, 
the late William T. Underwood of Chicago, who married Miss Georgie 
Lovell of Kentucky, a descendant of General Washington’s sister, 
Betty Lewis. One of my mother’s cousins, Julian Ingle (here- 
tofore mentioned) married a grandniece of General Washington, 
Miss Bassett, and my own cousin, Mary Louise Underwood, married 
William Rogers Ruffner, also a descendant of Washington’s sister. 
The other Revolutionary officer was, I believe, a Pechin of Georgia. 
The Pechins were from Lorraine and one of them, Christopher, 
equipped a company of Continental soldiers. 

Any severity I may be supposed to have derived from the Cal- 
vinism of the Underwoods — who, in fact, were both cheerful and 
humorous — was modified by the liberal Quakerism of the Johnsons. 
On my father’s side my ancestors were of Scotch, English and Dutch 
stock. They went from Pennsylvania to Loudoun County, Virginia, 
where my grandfather, Nathan Johnson, was born in 1794. ‘Thus 
on both sides my blood was mixed with Potomac water. After- 
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ward, in Indiana, my two grandfathers met and became warm 
friends, notwithstanding the divergence of their creeds, for my 
grandfather Johnson was of that shade of Quakerism known as 
a Hicksite, that is, a Unitarian. In those days religious differences 
were not a light matter and it is worth remark that I cannot choose 
between the two which was the finer character or more upright 
man. In 1804, when Ohio was still on the frontier, my grandfather’s 
father moved thither from Virginia. In those days every pioneer 
had a practical trade and for a while Noah Johnson did his own 
blacksmithing. At St. Clairsville, Belmont County, opposite Wheel- 
ing, on the sixteenth of September, 1820, was born my father, Nimrod 
Hoge Johnson. (What a Biblical lineage is mine — Noah, Nathan 
and Nimrod!) My grandfather, some years after his marriage, took 
up the study of medicine, attending Philadelphia College, where he 
took his degree, my grandmother “holding the fort” during his 
absence. While the Underwoods have always been distinguished for 
quickness and nervous energy, the Johnsons were known for a cer- 
tain slowness and Dutch stolidity, which did not extend, however, to 
their intellectual processes, for they have always had a tendency to 
liberalism in thought. 

One of the members of that Ohio family was destined to distinction 
in the Civil War. My grandfather’s younger brother, who was 
about the age of my father, was Bushrod Johnson, who after gradu- 
ation at West Point entered the army, rather a strange career for 
a Quaker. He was in the Mexican War and afterward established 
a Military Institute at Georgetown, Kentucky, in which James G. 
Blaine was one of his instructors, and, later, a similar school at 
Nashville, where he married. When the Civil War broke out he went 
with his wife’s State and entered the Confederate army, in which 
he rose to the rank of major general. He was very much beloved 
and admired in Tennessee. At West Point he had been in the class 
with General Sherman, that of 1840, and at one time he was in 
service in Louisiana with General Grant. Both of these distinguished 
officers spoke to me warmly of Bushrod’s fine qualities as a man and 
a soldier, Sherman saying that though he was slow, he was always 
to be relied upon. General James Longstreet, in whose corps at 
Chickamauga Bushrod commanded a division, told me that it was 
his quickness of decision as leader of the Confederate movement to 
break through Rosecrans’s line which won for the Southerners their 
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great advantage in that battle. That blood is thicker than water 
in the Johnson family may be inferred from the fact that throughout 
the whole war an aunt of mine in Indiana took charge of Bushrod’s 
only son, who, to save his feelings, was allowed to think that his 
father was fighting on the Union side. One day Charlie came home 
flushed and proud and exclaimed, “Ike Bennett said my father was 
a Secessionist and I licked him well!” Of this aunt, Mrs. Williams, 
who carried herself with grace and dignity, it was said that “she 
moved like a procession of one.” Again, when Bushrod, after the 
surrender of Fort Donelson, was accused of having violated his 
parole by escaping, our family went to great trouble to vindicate his 
honor. 

Bushrod (who was named for Bushrod Washington of Virginia, 
of the family of the First President) was much at my grandfather’s 
in Indiana and one day when he and my father were walking with 
an uncle of mine, Lemuel Johnson, who was tall and slender, some 
one called out, “There go Bushrod and Nimrod and Lightning-rod!” 

The parents of my grandmother Johnson were also Quakers, 
but she “married out of Meeting”, because Nathan Johnson was 
of the unorthodox sect and wished to be married by a magistrate. 
By this act she forfeited her membership in the Society of Friends, 
which could only be restored by a humble apology. Years after- 
ward she was officially assured that if she would formally express 
her regret to the Meeting for her violation of its rule concerning 
marriage she would be restored to regular standing; to which she 
tartly replied that she never had felt the slightest regret for her 
action but considered it was the best day’s work she had ever done. 
She continued her regular attendance at the Friends’ service and 
the speech of her household was the “thee” and “thou” of “the plain 
language” and this was generally used by her sons and daughters 
and by the grandchildren when addressing her or my grandfather. 
My cousin, Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, the poet, writes to me: 


She gave up the strict Quaker dress but retained a liking for dove 
color, gray and drab. Her dress was of the “worldly” Victorian 
type — full skirts, surplice waist, always with sheer muslin or net 
fichu, pinned with a curious cameo in cream and brown tints of a 
negress head in cream-colored turban. Her caps were marvels 


1 See also the reference to General Johnson in the later chapter on “General Grant 
as Author.” 
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of silk blonde, with full side ruchings of lace flecked with satin 
ribbons. . 


She was witty and alert and was an ideal grandmother, affectionate, 
tolerant and sympathetic, and was the centre of a family circle that 
adored her. Through her I am related to the Hoges of Virginia, 
one of whom, David Hoge, was a tenant of General Washington, 
as is shown by a list in the General’s handwriting which I have. 
Another relative was the Reverend Doctor Moses Hoge, “Chaplain 
of the Confederacy”’, as he was called, being rector of the church in 
Richmond attended by Jefferson Davis and General Robert E. Lee 
during the Civil War. He was proud of the fact that he had been 
the incumbent of this pulpit for fifty years without any dissension 
among the members! My great-grandmother was a Spencer and 
there was a tradition that she was descended from the author of 
“The Faerie Queene.”’ It was also said that we were of the family 
of James Hogg, “the Ettrick Shepherd”, of “Noctes Ambrosian” 
fame and author of “Kilmeny” and of that beautiful lyric “The 
Lark”’, beginning 

“Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matins on moorland or lea.” 


I should be glad to know that I had the blood of either of these poets. 

On the Johnson side we were descended from Archibald Johnston, 
Lord Warristoun, a staunch Roundhead, who, after the Restoration, 
by an act of the grossest bad faith, was beheaded for “treason” to 
the Stuarts — not a dishonorable fate. He was an uncle of Bishop 
Burnet, author of the “History of My Own Time”, and had the 
honor of incurring the enmity of Dean Swift. “Warristoun’’, John- 
ston’s residence in Edinburgh, is, I believe, still standing. 

Every large family is likely to have a burden-bearer and in my 
grandfather’s household it was our older sister by my father’s first 
wife, who died in giving her birth. We never thought of Clarissa 
as a half-sister and, though she was too nearly indispensable in her | 
home to be given up to ours, she was dear to us all. She was of 
a blonde type of such beauty that while she was on a visit to Wash- 
ington the passers-by on Pennsylvania Avenue would invariably 
turn to admire her. She had rare spirituality and, though delicate, 
lived to be the joy and support of three generations, caring for her 
elders to the last like a Guardian Angel. 
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It was in 1836, with a view to bettering the condition of the family, 
that my grandfather had moved from Ohio to Cambridge City, on the 
National Road, which was then expected to become a great city. There 
was no railroad in that day for them to use, so they went on horse- 
back and by covered wagon in the fashion of the emigrants of that 
time. With their Quaker traditions the family were devoted Aboli- 
tionists. Their house in Belmont County, Ohio, had been a station 
of the “Underground Railway” (which was a euphemism for the 
system of aiding fugitive slaves on their way to the free soil of Can- 
ada). The negroes would be brought to them in the night and kept 
by them in loft, cellar or barn until the following night when, well- 
provisioned and concealed under hay or other material, they would 
be spirited away to the next “station.’”’ Many were the stories 
told to us grandchildren of these often hazardous experiences, which, 
moreover, did not terminate with my grandparents’ going to Indiana, 
where they did similar work, my brother often carrying food to the 
runaways hidden in the barn. They were among the pioneers of 
the Abolition movement at a time when to be an anti-slavery ad- 
vocate required great courage of opinion and often physical bravery. 
But though sometimes in Indiana they were stoned and egged, they 
held their ground with vigor and even with aggressiveness, and lived 
to see that county, Wayne, become one of the strongest Abolition 
districts in the North; and indeed all of them lived until after the 
Proclamation of Emancipation. Among the earliest books that 
I read were Helper’s “Impending Crisis” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and one of the first men of prominence whom I met at my grand- 
father’s table was Frederick Douglass, the intellectual, refined and 
witty mulatto orator. He was tall and distinguished in appearance 
with very bushy hair turning gray. After the war was over he paid 
my grandfather another visit and deplored, with mock gravity, that 
the times were not what they used to be, saying that before and even 
during the war the prejudices of the whites could always be relied 
upon to guarantee him a railway seat all to himself, whereas now 
they had so nearly disappeared that he was obliged to share his seat 
with a white man. 

The Johnsons never had the gift of making money. Their slum- 
bers have never been disturbed by the dream of a “rich uncle”’, and 
though they have been industrious and reasonably thrifty, they 
have been a little too. content with merely paying their own way. 
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My grandfather as a physician was the creditor of half the com- 
munity in which he lived, and what he did not lose through small 
fees and bad debtors in medicine, my father through similar gener- 
osity lost in the practice of the law. Grandfather often had to take 
part of his doctor’s fees in woolens or other materials. His house 
moreover was a centre of hospitality, which was frequently abused 
by his out-of-town acquaintances, and this was not a small tax on 
a family of moderate means whose chief resources were to be found 
in books. 

I recall one persistent visitor, a tall, raw-boned acquaintance, 
who would drop in at inconvenient times for midday dinner and 
who, when asked if he would be helped to this or that dish, would 
respond with great gentleness, “No, thank ye, I kin reach’’, where- 
upon he would rise and, suiting the action to the word, gather in 
delectable food with his long arms from all parts of the table. “I kin 
reach” has always been a useful monitory phrase in the later gener- 
ations of my family. 


MY FATHER 


My father’s name, as I have said, was Nimrod Hoge Johnson. He 
was generally called “Nim” and usually signed his name so. The 
Biblical name was not agreeable to him and he enjoined upon my 
brother and myself not to name a child after him, but this request 
was more honored by my brother in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. My father once saw the same Christian name upon a hotel 
register and sent up his card to his fellow sufferer, and they became 
warm friends, mingling their condolences over the name. 

In my father’s youth in Ohio there were comparatively few books 
to be had. The principal ones in the family were the Bible, Shake- 
speare and Burns. Naturally these read over and over again 
and thus was laid the foundation, in my father and his brother and 
sisters, of an extraordinary acquaintance with these three volumes, 
which later extended to a wide textual knowledge of general liter- 
ature. In after days my father’s memory, for exactness as well as 
fullness, was a marvel among his associates of the bar. He was 
appealed to with confidence on literary quotations or historical 
references. He was a capital story-teller and illustrated his addresses 
to juries by literary allusions and incidents. It is said that he was 
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once haled out of bed to tell a story which another had related 
clumsily. 

I remember his telling me that he taught school at fourteen, his 
pupils being the younger children of the family and those of a neigh- 
bor, and again, professionally, when he was still in his teens, many 
of his scholars being older than himself. As a boy he not only had to 
fight his own battles but those of his younger brother, who was far 
from strong, though, like many other persons of unpromising health 
(President Roosevelt, for example) he lived to a considerable age. 
My father told me that although he was frequently worsted in these 
physical encounters he never failed to accept a challenge, until finally 
it was considered “not worth while to thrash Nim Johnson.” 

Who can exaggerate the charm and influence of a homestead in the 
life of a child? I spent my boyhood in the little village of Centre- 
ville in one house, and, simple though it was, we were much attached 
to it, and imbibed from its associations a conservatism that it is 
hard to inculcate in the less stable life of cities. It was a longish 
brick and frame house of a story and a half, in the gable of which 
was “The Little Room of Dreams” of my poem, looking into a 
shaded yard which contained two tall, widespread Norway spruces 
and some unusual other trees including several species of apples 
which I do not find in Eastern markets — rambos, russets, bell- 
flowers, winesaps, and others. The trees were haunted by beautiful 
birds who knew that they were welcome as members of a family that 
kept no cat — orioles, bluebirds, cardinals, wrens, and others, and 
now and then that most musical of songsters, the mocking-bird. My 
father taught us to love them and to give them the hospitality of 
bird boxes and to feed them and they had the run of the Isabella 
and Catawba grapes. In such surroundings it was not difficult for 
us to imbibe a love of Nature. 

Among the rare and beautiful roses was one that I wish could 
be reintroduced to the public, the York-and-Lancaster, my father’s 
favorite. It was, like all the others, a simple rose, for, so far as I can 
remember, the day of sophistication of flowers by “doubling” them 
had not arrived. It was as large as a saucer and as flat, and had 
golden stamens and delicate red petals, each with a streak of white 
in the middle and an entrancing crepe-like wrinkle of the bud, and 
its fragrance was delicious. In my first long poem, “The Winter 
Hour’’, there is an interlude concerning it called “The Lost Rose”’, 
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for, so far as I can learn, it has virtually disappeared. I once 
came across it in a florist’s catalogue, and had some slips sent to 
a friend to propagate and introduce into a world that I hoped might 
be worthy of it and pass it on from garden to garden; but, alas, 
it proved false to type. It would be a delight to me to hear that it 
still exists and that I could procure it, in the hope of multiplying 
the happiness I had in it as a boy, which sixty years have been 
powerless to take away. 


A TOUCH OF ROMANCE 


Tuer reader of these pages has been warned of occasional digressions 
in the narrative and I now make a little detour to record a bit of 
unusual romance in the family of my father’s sister Elizabeth. Soon 
after the family had moved to Cambridge City, they made the 
acquaintance of a Mr. and Mrs. Berkau, whose son my aunt after- 
ward married. Living with Mrs. Berkau at that time was her mother, 
Frau Philippina von Oppen, concerning whom I am now writing. 
This little woman, born Niedlich, had been in her youth a member 
of an artistic circle in Berlin, her father being Court Painter, her 
brother-in-law President of the Royal Academy and her first husband 
a sculptor. It is on record that her charm and beauty attracted the 
attention of the King of Prussia, father of the old Emperor William, 
who commanded that she should be presented. Her loveliness is 
attested by a beautiful pastel portrait of her (which long hung in 
my house and is now in possession of her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Malvina Stokes Ware at Nestor, California), on the reverse of which 
is the statement that it was the work of a French painter named 
Schroeder. This portrait has singular resemblances in method and 
pose to the famous one of the Countess Potocka which is one of 
the treasures of the Berlin Museum. These resemblances seem to 
me so striking that, although I cannot find his name in any list 
of French painters of the time, I believe Schroeder to be the “un- 
known painter” to whom the portrait of the Countess was attributed. 
I do not mean that the sitters were identical, for Philippina was 
a Saxon blonde with the bluest of eyes, while, as is well-known, the 
Countess was a vivid brunette, being im fact a Fanariot, that is, 
a Greek of Constantinople. 

In favor of my presumption are these facts: first, that both are 
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pastels, second, that both were painted in Berlin, and, third, that 
they were painted at about the same epoch. Beyond these are the 
likenesses in the lines of neck and shoulder and chin and in the turn 
of the eye, implying a characteristic method of posing a sitter. It 
is not at all improbable that the two young women may have met 
in the artistic or court circles of the Prussian capital.! 

When Philippina was presented, which was after her marriage 
at a very early age, it is said that the old King, greeting the little 
childwife, remarked, 

“T hear that you have a child: how did that happen?” 

To which she responded, “Exactly as it happens in Your Majesty’s 
family.” 

When the King, turning to her husband, asked him how he came to 
marry such a little creature, with the same readiness von Oppen 
replied, 

“Oh, on the principle, Your Majesty, of choosing the least of evils.” 

Their child, a daughter, became the wife of Berkau, a Pole, and 
on the expulsion of the Poles from Germany — in 1848, I believe — 
“Grandmother von Oppen”’, as she was called in our family, decided 
to accompany her daughter to America. That this change from 
court circles to our rough western frontier was a sacrifice to this 
aristocratic little lady may be inferred from the fact that to her last 
day she breathed out objurgations upon republics. When I looked 
at her elegant, high-bred portrait, it seemed to me strange that 
I should ever have known her, and that as an infant I was held in 
her arms. She died four years after my birth and is buried in the 
Johnson family plot at Cambridge City. 

My uncle, the younger Paul Berkau, is well remembered in Wash- 
ington as president of the Schillerbund, a social club for the study 
of German literature. The Berkaus, being Abolitionists, became 
friends of Sumner and Julian and other men of that faith, among 
them the poet, John Pierpont (“Father Pierpont”’, as he was affec- 
tionately called), grandfather of J. Pierpont Morgan the elder. One 
day when Pierpont came to see them he found on the table a copy 
of his volume, “Airs of Palestine, and Other Poems.” He took 
it up and wrote on the flyleaf these lines: 


1 This subject was more elaborately treated by me in an article entitled “My 
Uncle’s Grandmother” in the Art World (New York) for May, 1917. See also “The 
Countess Potocka” by Clarence Clough Buel in Scribner’s Monthly tor November, 1877. 
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Shame! that my book should to my friend be sold 
Rather than made a present of, or lent; 

Sold, too, for paper, not so good as gold 
By forty-eight or forty-nine per cent. 


JNo. PIERPONT. 
Washington, D. C., 3 Dec., 1863. 


In 1902, coming into possession of this volume, I presented it to 
Mr. Morgan, who in his school days also wooed the Muse. Pierpont 
survives in letters chiefly through his dirge, “My Child” (“I cannot 
make him dead”) and “Warren’s Address at Bunker Hill.” Evi- 
dently Father Pierpont was present at the White House on the 
first of January, 1863, at the most memorable New Year’s Day 
reception ever given by President Lincoln, of which there is a glimpse 
in this extract from a letter from another uncle of mine, Doctor 
Lemuel Johnson: 

Lizzie [Mrs. Berkau], Paul, and I went to the President’s on New 
Year’s in company with some thousands of others and, after stand- 
ing outside a half hour watching the Foreign Ministers and the 
officers of the Army and Navy come and go, we succeeded, after 
going through the awfulest squeeze I was ever subjected to, in 
getting a shake of his Excellency’s hand. He is a much younger- 
looking and more vivacious sort of man than I expected to see. 
He had signed his Proclamation about an hour before and went to 
work shaking hands like a man mauling rails. Every man got a 
simple “How d’ ye do?” or “How are you?” I got both, I suppose 
because I gave him a tolerably hearty squeeze. The old gentleman’s 
gloves evidently felt uncomfortable and he passed each new comer 
along very much as one passes buckets at a fire. (This, by the way, 
is Pierpont’s idea.) 

My uncle speaks of Pierpont as “interesting” and as “quite old 
and poor, and a warm spiritualist.”” They were both employed in 
the Treasury Department and attended the same “literary circle”’, 
which sometimes met at Berkau’s. 

But in place of one digression, I have made two and now must get 
back to the main line of my narrative. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF A FATHER 


My father’s duties as a lawyer and judge in Indiana carried him 
into different parts of the county and into adjacent counties and 
he often took with him my brother or me and sometimes both of us. 
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One of the most delightful remembrances I have of him is connected 
with these trips from point to point in a “rockaway’’, a broad, low- 
hung buggy, and of his interesting and inspiring talk. Though 
choice in his friendships, he was thoroughly democratic and spoke 
to every one he met upon the road. He was particularly fond of 
trees, and, as Indiana was at that time almost an Eden in that 
respect, he was continually calling attention to beautiful specimens 
as we drove along. His admiration for them amounted to reverence 
and bred in me a similar feeling, which many years later fortified my 
interest in the conservation of the forests. 

Sometimes we would stay over night at the house of a farmer 
client and I remember many a winter experience of being lighted 
to bed by a candle in a bottle, and undressing in a room with frosted 
windows, and of the chill of the first plunge into a deep feather bed. 
In the morning, after the swift dressing, there was a hasty washing 
of face and hands in a tin basin of ice-cold water, for the farmers of 
that day had no bathrooms. Often the food was poor and the meats 
were badly fried — the cooking must be better now, in the days of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal — but the milk was good, and the butter, 
and the snowy cheese, and it is hard to make potatoes unpalatable, 
and there were always apples, the favorite fruit of our own house- 
hold. Sometimes the farmer’s meal was served in the kitchen, and 
always without napkins. Not infrequently on these trips we ran 
into a sudden blizzard, when we were glad to have our double thick- 
ness of buffalo robes, which were then much in use, but have 
now probably worn threadbare and followed the buffalo to oblivion. 

Often in the spring our route lay over corduroy side roads, bump- 
ing from one log to another, sometimes in mud to the axle, or fording 
flooded streams when we could no longer see the bottom and it 
seemed as though the shivering buggy would be swept away by the 
current that rushed over the floor under our lifted feet. The better 
roads were called pikes, and sometimes we would come back late 
at night and have to rouse the keeper of the toll-gate, who rather 
than miss his pittance, from three to eight cents, would chain down 
the pole barrier and be willing to lose his sleep. 

On these rides in moonlight or starlight our father would have us 
sing the songs we had learned from our mother or at Sunday school, 
including that simple one, that all children should know, 


“T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
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He loved music, but could hardly turn a tune and would miss a note 
now and then in the only ones he sang, “Rosin the Bow” and 
“Bonnie Dundee.’”’ No, I have done him an injustice, for I think he 
could carry one other tune, “Susanna’’, which had for its refrain, 


“Oh, Susanna, 
Don’t you cry for me. 
I’se goin’ to Alabama 
Wid my banjo on my knee.” 


He was immensely amused when we boys insisted on singing, 


“T’se goin’ to Alabanjo, 
Wid my bammy on my knee.” 


It was by Stephen C. Foster of Cincinnati, a favorite composer of 
the time, whose folk songs of humor and sentiment reflected the life 
of the people and are a significant part of the [sociological history of 
the West and of the Civil War. The stanza we liked best was: 


“T had a dream de udder night 
When eberyt’ing was still. 
I thought I saw Susanna 
A-comin’ down de hill. 
De buckwheat cake was in her mouf, 
tear was in her eye. 
Says I, ‘I’se comin’ f’um de Souf 
_ Susanna, don’t you cry.’” 


In those days the West was cheerful and there were many such 
whimsical or rollicking songs, for instance this: 


“T can’t stay here; the work’s too hard; 
I’m bound to leave this town. 
Ill take my duds and tote ’em on my back 
When the Glendyburg comes down;” 


and this: 


“T’m bound to dance all night, 
I’m bound to work all day, 
I’ll bet my money on the bob-tailed nag — 
Anybody bet on the bay?” 
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Late in the Civil War came another of the sort, with a chorus: 


“Oh, Jimmy, farewell; your brother’s fell 
Way down in Alabarmy; 
I thought they would spare a lone widder’s heir, 
But they grafted him into the army.” 


How one remembers such trifles out of his childhood — especially the 
character songs of the common people, on which the student of 
folklore fattens! 

Often on these trips, or in the summer evenings when we sat on the 
steps in our “nighties” and watched the firmament of fireflies twink- 
ling in the dusk or listened to the plaintive mourning of the whip- 
poor-will, my father would tell us stories of the Indian fights in 
the “Dark and Bloody Ground”’,— of Daniel Boone and Simon 
Kenton, of Red Jacket and Osceola (this was before the “Dime 
Novel”’ period); or he would recount stirring narratives of Scotch 
heroism and adventure, out of which, without any moralité on his 
part, we would get the appropriate lesson through the human touch. 
From all these experiences my salient remembrance is of the cheer 
and comfort of the father’s voice, full of tenderness and care. He 
had a happy pride in his little boys, and was always waiting on us, 
even to the blacking of our copper-toed boots, for servants were 
hard to get in Indiana at that time. Everybody said that Nim 
Johnson would “spoil those boys” (the word “kids” was not yet in 
vogue). But he did one thing that parents often overlook, — he 
taught us to love each other and our sister and made a bond between 
us all and himself so affectionate that every year of the half-century 
since his passing away we have exchanged on the days of his birth and 
death memories of his loving-kindness. I have never known any one 
who had more of the active principle of good-will in unobtrusive and 
natural ways. At his death, which was by accident at the untimely 
age of forty-eight, it was said of him as of Antonio, 


“He was the kindest man, 
The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.” 


He represented to us the divine attributes of love and mercy and that 
high standard of conduct: not to get one’s happiness at the expense 
of others. I can wish a child no greater boon than such a father. 
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Thus our life with him was both intimate and delightful. He 
taught us arithmetic and Latin before we went to school. If any- 
thing had been needed to make him win my heart it was, as I grew 
older, his sympathy with me in my little “puppy-love”’ affairs. 
My brother, after the manner of big brothers, was a great tease and 
was always trying to discover the love letters of my first inamorata. 
I could conceal them very well during the day but what should I do 
with them at night? At last my father made a suggestion which 
I adopted: that I should hide the little box of them in his high boots 
(no man or boy then wore shoes) which every night were placed 
in military fashion along with our own boots in a corner of the room, 
for he had a nice sense of order and wanted them put straight, toe 
to toe and heel to heel.t At this time, too, the steel pen had not yet 
driven out the goose quill and my father prided himself on his ability 
to make a handsome quill pen. Also there was no blotting paper, 
the ink being dried with fine sand from a perforated shaker. His 
handwriting was singularly like Longfellow’s. He was proud of the 
fact that he walked erect and as he went along the street with me 
he would say, “Now, my boy, you must tell your old father if he 
does not stand up straight.” The “old father’ was at that time still 
in the thirties! I think it was his gentle way of teaching us by in- 
direction. In furtherance of my first love affair, he bought me a 
little chased gold ring for my fiancée of ten, who, by the way, in due 
time became the wife of somebody else. Speaking of rings, he had 
an amusing incident to tell of one of the family who, desiring him 
to bring her a ring from Cincinnati, wrote to him, in the orthography 
which has always been a weakness in the otherwise intellectual 
women of the Johnson connection, for a “plane gould wring.” The 
only rival of this example in the family was a small boy’s spelling 
of Cupid, out of which he evolved “Quepyd.”’ 

My father was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1852 on the motion of Reverdy Johnson, whose 
fame as a lawyer was then at its height. In those days the practice 
in Indiana was not only precarious but somewhat strenuous, and 
there were many altercations between members of the bar, in which 
sometimes law books or inkstands flew about. My father had a high 
temper, which was aroused particularly by any form of injustice, 


1 It was often necessary, in order to pull off our foot gear, to use bootjacks, which 
caught the heel effectively; I wonder if this article of commerce is still manufactured. 
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and he had his share in the minor violences of the period. But 
though downright in his opinions he never cherished resentments, 
and, uncompromising Republican as he was, he had many friends 
among Democrats, who in the violence of party spirit were often 
cruelly treated because of their opposition to the war. I have a chair 
made of bent hickory withes (in tribute to Andrew Jackson, “Old 
Hickory’’) which one of them sent him in recognition of his tolerance. 
Shortly before the Civil War he was the law partner of Oliver 
P. Morton, who was afterward War Governor of Indiana and later 
a Senator from that State. After contracting other partnerships, 
my father became successively judge of two of the courts of Wayne 
County, the Common Pleas and the Criminal. He was acting in 
the last capacity in a celebrated murder case at the time of his death 
in 1869, the defendant being the beautiful Mrs. Clemm. (The odd 
relationship of this case to General Grant I shall tell in the chapter 
on “Grant as Author.’’) I was much about the courthouse in those 
days, when my father was engaged there as attorney or judge, — 
almost as much as the idlers who were always waiting and hoping to 
be called upon a jury. I was deeply impressed by visits which I was 
permitted to make to prisoners in jail. The fact of seeing haggard 
and unkempt men of more or less sinister appearance behind bars 
in dark, damp cells excited both my pity and my awe. I think, 
however, they must have had at the time much better care than, in 
our days of boasted progress, is even now found in the average 
American jail, but it seemed to me then that the limit of misery 
had been reached. They tell of me that on the day I donned my 
first trousers I squeezed my way into the courthouse during an 
important case and, pushing up to the bench, interrupted my father’s 
charge to the jury by calling out, “Father, see my new pants,” to 
which he replied very gently, “Yes, yes, my son.” “But, father, 
see my new pants.” “Yes, yes, my son, here’s half a dollar; run 
away and spend it,” and off I ran amid roars of laughter from the 
crowd. Usually, and especially on the bench or before a jury, my 
father, in conformity with the fashion of a little older day, wore what 
would now be called a dress coat, the sort associated with Daniel 
Webster in the Senate, a “swallowtail” of black or blue with flat shiny 
brass buttons, and sometimes with a buff or flowered waistcoat. 
The bar of Indiana and particularly of Wayne County much 
affected literature and during recesses the topic of conversation was 
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less likely to be the case at issue than the relative merits of Scott 
and Byron. Everybody wrote verses, often in the sentimental style 
of Tom Moore and my father’s were usually sent to the semaine 
Magazine. 

Besides history, of which he had a full and accurate knowledge, 
especially Greek, Roman, French, British and American, he was 
a lover of classic fiction, “Don Quixote”, “Gil Blas” and “Tom 
Jones” being favorites. I have derived much comfort from one 
saying of Sancho Panza’s which I found underlined by him: “We 
are all as God made us and oftentimes a great deal worse.’”’ Wilkie 
Collins’s writings were then popular, especially the “Woman in 
White.”’ One book in the library of fascinating title was “Why 
Paul Ferrol killed his Wife.” IJ always meant to read it to discover 
why, but never did. Among the members of the Wayne County 
bar it was a time of absorbing interest in books and they were the 
dominant topic in the conversation of visitors at my father’s house. 

Many are the picturesque anecdotes of the bar of Indiana. One 
worth preserving relates to David Davis, then United States Dis- 
trict Judge, and afterward Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
and once candidate for the presidency. He was presiding at Indian- 
apolis in a case which, on account of the illness or enforced absence 
of the defendant’s counsel, had been several times deferred. The 
attorney for the plaintiff finally insisted on the case being tried on 
the appointed day, probably suspecting the sincerity of the excuses 
sent by his opponent. He was so determined that Judge Davis said: 
“Mr. Watson, you are clearly within your right to insist upon pro- 
ceeding with this trial, but I do not advise you to do so. Last spring 
a precisely similar case occurred when I was holding court at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. The defendant was in default and the plaintiff 
stood on his right; so somebody had to appear for the defendant, 
and there being no one else available, the duty fell to me. And — 
curiously enough — we beat ’em!”’ 

The literary bent among the lawyers —I never detected it in 
any other class of the community — was in my judgment one of 
the two reasons why Indiana has produced so many writers and such 
an intelligent reading public. The other was the fact that early in 
the history of the State some one had the good sense to promote 
by act of the legislature the establishment of a system of township 
libraries in every county. In our town of Centreville this library 
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was kept at one time at the shoemaker’s and again at the shop of the 
tailor, who, by the way, afterward became better known as General 
Ambrose E. Burnside and who gave his name to a fashion of 
wearing side whiskers, and also commanded the Union army in the 
disaster of Fredericksburg, for which he acknowledged and to his 
dying day lamented his responsibility. I was much impressed as 
a boy when I was sent on an errand to the shoemaker’s to find a 
group of village wiseacres gathered about his bench as he worked, 
all discussing the character of Napoleon, as set forth in the “Life” 
by John 8. C. Abbott, which had recently appeared. 

My father had a remarkable library of his own, chiefly of history 
of all the occidental countries. He liked the “rivulet of text in a 
meadow of margin”’ and made many comments and cross-references 
on the pages of his books. He was particularly interested in Scotch 
history as well as in Scotch fiction and poetry, and I believe that, 
starting at the Tweed, he could have gone north and identified every 
place of note in the history or literature of Scotland, the traditions 
and even the glossary of which he knew by heart. He never crossed 
the Atlantic but his hunger for Scotland is indicated by the follow- 
ing incident: 

In the town of Cambridge City he had a friend who was accus- 
tomed to visit Scotland to obtain granite for monuments. My 
father several times requested him to bring him a pot of heather, 
which he regularly promised but always failed to do, until my 
father said to him, “Carpenter, I am going to tie this ribbon in 
your buttonhole, so that this time you will not forget that pot of 
heather.” And that time Carpenter did not forget; but alas! my 
father did not have the satisfaction he desired, for the heather 
arrived on the very day of his funeral! It was placed on his grave 
in the open-wood burial ground —an upland spot now overrun 
with the gentle blue of periwinkles. 

It was at his knee and rarely at my mother’s that we boys were 
accustomed to say our bedtime prayers. These supplications were 
very simple and reflected the breadth of my father’s tolerance, for, 
after asking a blessing on the members of the family, we had a 
comprehensive invocation that God would bless “all the good people 
and [shade of John Calvin!] all the bad people.” It was he who 
lighted us up to bed to “‘the little room of dreams” under the roof 
and who filled our days and nights with interest and joy. 
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I think I really got a good deal of enjoyment out of the various 
illnesses of my childhood, accompanied as they were by the tender 
care of my mother and father. There was plenty of special delicious 
food, and absorbing but unexciting stories, and I had, withal, the 
sense of being a personage, to be considered and kept informed of 
the doings of the town. I have a distinct feeling of the repose of 
lying in a big bed (the trundle of our infancy had been discarded) 
and in the late summer evenings hearing the robust chirping of 
blue jays, and a vivid memory of the only drawback to it all — the 
nasty medicines: quinine and sulphur and blue mass and castor oil, 
etc., never denaturized or capsuled but with all their native hideous- 
ness. If the weather was hot — and it was sometimes stifling — my 
father had a simple way of creating a delightful cooling current by 
fanning us in bed with the sheet. 

During these illnesses we were always being kept in a cheerful 
state of mind by some bit of fun on the part of our father, who 
knew the curative power of humor. An instance of this, which has 
amused three generations of children in my family, was his repetition 
of the rendering by a schoolboy (I think one of his own pupils) of 
a reading exercise which was, in the original, “ Hannibal and Scipio, 
two formidable competitors of antiquity, waged war in Africa and 
committed great slaughter.” As given by the youngster, with even 
intonation, it ran thus: “ Hannyball and Skye-pio, two for-me-day-ble 
com-pe-tie-ters of an-te-quie-ty, wag-ged war in A-frie-ky and com- 
mie-ted great slay-gaw-ter.” 

As an instance of his pervading spirit of helpfulness, my cousin 
Mrs. Brotherton has recently told me that she was once his happy 
companion on a day’s trip when he was riding a judicial circuit. 
She recalls how, as they jogged along in the rockaway, he made 
everything live by his information and comments, explaining the 
philosophy of common things, his interesting talk covering a wide 
range of topics which to this day she remembers with pleasure and 
surprise — history, popular science, poetry, fiction, etc. As they 
passed a field of flax, he recounted to her the entire process of 
making linen, and, driving his horse to the side of the road, climbed 
over the worm fence (this was long before the days of barbed wire) 
to get a piece of the flax, a late flower, root and all, in order to 
impress this knowledge more thoroughly upon her mind; and, oddly 
enough, at the next tollgate they found some men beating flax. 
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He was deeply interested in her reading and took great delight in 
recommending the best books, as he did to all young people. 

In general, he was very considerate of old folk, children and serv- 
ants. He was especially helpful to young lawyers, and would often 
go to the relief of an attorney who was struggling with a difficult case. 
His heart was always touched by the appeals of the needy and he 
gave away his money in charity beyond the limits of prudence. 
One who was walking with him in Cincinnati told how, having 
passed a beggar without giving him something, he went back several 
blocks to do so and thus ease his tender conscience. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE IMAGINATION 


ONE of our earliest interests was Dickens, to whom I believe the 
hypercritical attitude of the present day fails to do justice. George 
Eliot said that “nothing is so hard as the heart of a girl of sixteen”’, 
and, however exaggerated this may be, children are often in need of 
the lessons of pity and sympathy that they cannot fail to imbibe 
from Dickens’s tales. Quite aside from his story-telling faculty he 
greatly stimulated if he did not inspire the whole movement of 
social reformation that swept the English and American world in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, in school reform, prison 
improvement, judicial procedure, etc. We “cried our eyes out” 
over “Oliver Twist” and “Nicholas Nickleby” and “David Cop- 
perfield”, and I can well understand how readers of “Dombey and 
Son” as it appeared serially should have written to the author to 
implore him not to let Little Paul die. And how we reveled in 
“Pickwick!” Let the purists call Charles Dickens artificial: take 
him away from English literature and who would fill the gap? 
Contemporary with my boyhood was our first child’s magazine, 
The Little Corporal, edited by Grace Greenwood, doubtless pale and 
sentimental in comparison with the rich and practical writing for 
the young to-day — but how eagerly we awaited its arrival! Later 
came Our Young Folks, edited by John T. Trowbridge (who wrote 
that little classic, “Darius Green and his Flying Machine’’) and 
Lucy Larcom and Gail Hamilton — a notable advance which bridged 
the gap to St. Nicholas, by which it was afterward absorbed. It 
was the coming of the children’s day, with its new standards of 
educational literature. But it did not efface our joyous memory of 
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the “Rollo Books”, now long extinct, nor of the thrilling stories of 
Mayne Reid, nor of the “trembly” Indian narratives of “Western 
Adventure.” 

I fear the awakening of my imagination was not due entirely to 
the influence of the “best”? reading. It was the time of Beadle’s 
Dime Novels, the “yellow-back” literature that was looked at askance 
by the cultivated taste of the time. These paper-covered stories 
fitted admirably into the left side pocket of a boy’s jacket and much 
more snugly into the chambers of his mind. We young boys of the 
village who were friends used to pass about these tales of Indian 
life and other adventure and often might have been caught in the 
tall grass “down the railroad” absorbed in them. To be candid, 
I feel that I am not a little indebted to their fascination. Only a 
few months ago I heard of the death of Ellis, one of the principal 
writers for the series. In my day many parents would have desired 
to put him in prison; I feel like raising a monument to his memory, 
for, however much he may have failed of the literary touch — I 
have not read him since my boyhood — he was not far behind Scott 
and Cooper in ,vividness and faithfulness to life. Moreover, the 
series was devoid of anything salacious, the sex question not then 
having been exploited in American fiction for money. 

Two other things did much to stimulate in me the awe that is 
closely allied to imagination, both connected with the sky. The 
first was the appearance shortly before the Civil War of a brilliant 
comet with a long tail. 1 cannot remember the year but I know 
exactly where it appeared — in the West, just behind the catalpa 
tree and to the right of one of the big Norway spruces in my 
father’s yard. It awoke great excitement in the town, chiefly, I 
fancy, because it was considered a circumstance of ill-omen. The 
townsfolk were collected in groups discussing it and the boys broke 
windows to get glass which they smoked over lamp chimneys in 
order to make a better medium of vision. It was many nights 
after this dire event before I recovered my equanimity. It set me 
to thinking of the universe in a way neither star, sun nor moon 
had ever done, and 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


The other stimulus to the imagination to which I have alluded is 
one to which this generation must ever be a stranger: I mean the 
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flights, northward in the spring and southward in the fall, of im- 
mense flocks of wild pigeons. These came in millions and they 
literally darkened the sky, as they moved with great rapidity 
in wedge-shaped phalanxes. When they flew low they were shot 
from the town, by the boys with arrows, by the men with guns. 
Sometimes one of the’ flocks would stop for the night in a wood 
near the town and the next day we boys would make a special trip 
to their roosting-place to see the cyclonic havoc of broken branches 
that attested their numbers. Like other species of American fauna 
the wild pigeon has been exterminated by the pot-hunter. The sky- 
writing of the commercial aviator of to-day was less of a surprise 
to me than it would be to see again projected upon the April heavens 
this phenomenon of instinctive flight. When the pigeons came back 
in the autumn we boys began to think of sleds and skates. 

In those days before the destruction of the forests the country 
was full of game — wild ducks, quail, squirrels, rabbits, etc. Often 
the young men of the town would divide into two parties and spend 
a day in competitive hunting, the “bag” brought in at night by 
each side being added up, so much for a quail, so much for a squirrel, 
etc., the losers in the total reckoning giving the winners a game- 
and-oyster supper at the town hall. 

The most poignant of my earliest recollections was of the death 
of a playmate, a neighbor’s little girl, and of the tremendous effect 
which the sight of her still, cold face had upon my imagination. 
Death has never been so fearful since, but the impression of awe 
has remained persistent in my memory. At the time, it seemed 
cruel to me that I should have been permitted this experience, but 
now I am far from thinking that it is one from which children should 
be wholly shielded, since from their earliest days they read and hear 
of the death of characters in fiction and in life. But this first shock 
did not assuage my sorrow at the loss of a favorite cousin, a gentle 
boy who was always recalled by his initials which he cut in the 
playhouse, “just to remember me by,” he had said. Every reader of 
these lines knows the hour and the place when he discovered the 
inevitableness of Death. 

I think often of my first fight. From time to time I had been 
“picked on” by a certain Dolly Ransbottom, a boy quite outside 
the social circle of the town, who had been egged on by others, who 
had nothing to lose in a contest of this kind except their interest; 
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but the day came when, boy of peace as I was, I had to fight. A 
chip was obligingly placed on my shoulder by one of Dolly’s friends 
which he proceeded to knock off, which meant that I must fight or 
be disgraced. The contest came and I have the remembrance of 
having held my own in a rough-and-tumble encounter, which in 
spite of some blood on both sides vindicated my position with 
Dolly and his gang, and — what was much to be desired — won 
me the respect of my more belligerent brother and of my father. 


MY MOTHER 


My mother was of medium height and slender, with gray eyes and 
with beautiful dark hair, which she wore smoothed down over the 
temples in the fashion of that day. Her devotion-to her boys was 
not less than that of my father, but it manifested itself in a different 
way in various forms of solicitude. She was a woman of the kindli- 
est judgments of others: I think I never heard her utter an ill- 
natured word. I remember my father once saying to her, “ Kate, 
I think you would have a good word to say of the devil himself;” 
to which she replied, “Well, I must say he is very industrious and 
energetic.” She could recite pages of Milton and of Bailey’s 
“Festus”, which then was highly esteemed. She had unusual 
health, having never had an illness in her life until the one that 
caused her death. Her digestion was so good that my father said 
that he thought she would have no difficulty in assimilating brick- 
bats if they were served with one of her appetizing Maryland sauces. 
She worked much in yard and garden in the Quakerish calico sun- 
bonnet of that day, while (they say) I would take a pillow and lie 
down on the grass near by and go to sleep — not an unhealthful 
experience for either. Fortunately I seem to have inherited from 
her an excellent constitution. Though unostentatious in her religious 
duties, my mother was much devoted to the church of her baptism 
and choice, the Presbyterian. Almost single-handed she raised the 
money with which to build a church of that faith in the town, even 
going into the saloons for contributions; but after it had been built 
it was discovered that there was nobody in the communion who was 
willing to take charge of the Sunday-school class of negro children. 
My father, though a Unitarian, not only consented to be a trustee 
of the church, but with something like enthusiasm undertook the 
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teaching of this class. Years afterward on a visit to Tuskeegee in 
company with Ambassador Bryce, when I was unexpectedly called 
upon to address the school, I thought of this circumstance and of 
the wonderful change which had occurred since my father and his 
family had been egged and stoned in Indiana for abolition senti- 
ments. Then, it would have been a crime in Alabama for one to 
teach the alphabet to a negro child, but at the time of my visit 
that State was contributing annually a large amount to the educa- 
tion of the eager and self-respecting scholars of the once despised 
race whom I was addressing. I did not fail to point the contrast, 
by which I fear I was visibly affected. 

My father’s catholicity reminds me of what I afterward heard 
told of an old-time book of discipline of the Episcopal Church, 
which was said to read, “How shall we treat Presbyterians?” 
Answer: “Treat them kindly, but do not listen to their foolish 
words”; but perhaps this is apocryphal. My father’s sympathies 
were never limited either by partisan or ecclesiastical boundaries 
and some of his dearest friends were persons with whom he differed 
on questions that were really vital to him. His keen sense of humor, 
while he never allowed it to offend the convictions of others, did not 
exclude the consideration of religious questions. He would have 
enjoyed the remark of the evangelical minister who said of the 
Universalists, “Why, they believe that all men will be saved! — 
but we hope for better things.” He thought the Book of James, 
which Luther called “an epistle of straw” and which came near 
being excluded from the Vulgate at the Council of Trent, one of 
the most beautiful of all the canon. He had no sympathy with the 
prevalent conception of the Recording Angel as “a snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles.”’ 

He took great interest in the dinners which it was my mother’s 
custom to give to the pastors of the various churches in the town, a 
sort of early movement in church unity. I particularly remember 
one such dinner at which the Methodist minister, the Reverend 
Safety Layton, was present. Mr. Layton was a man of capacious 
port and large appetite, and the good things of this world as repre- 
sented by my mother’s larder were to him, I always thought, the 
chief attraction of the occasion. I can hear her now urging him to 
finish what he had upon his plate that she might replenish it, and, 
after three or four helpings, when he was manifestly replete, his 
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unctuous declination, ‘‘ Not another bite, Sister Johnson, not another 
bite!” She made it a rule to write in the family Bible, at the appro- 
priate texts, the dates of the various sermons preached on those 
passages, with the names of the ministers. 


SOCIAL TRAITS IN INDIANA 


THOosE were the days before there was a “federation” of anything 
except the United States of America. The influence of woman was 
local and confined to home and society and the church, and the 
only trumpet sound that came to her was from the Woman Suf- 
fragists, who, however, were eloquent and persuasive speakers. One 
of the most effective of these was Anna Dickinson. She was aggres- 
sive, witty and satirical and was young, with flashing dark eyes, 
and wore her hair bobbed, like any “flapper” of to-day. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton represented the motherly type, robust in 
person and in argument, while Lucy Stone, with her Quaker gentle- 
ness, won the hearts even of those who could not accept her argu- 
ments. (Miss Susan B. Anthony, pioneer of the movement, I never 
heard.) Every high school had its girls’ club, and Mrs. Browning 
was its heroine — a fashion which might appropriately be revived, 
for her poem, “The Cry of the Children”’, in these days of child 
labor, is as modern as ever, and her “Mother and Poet” is even 
more tragic to-day with its ringing lines: 


“Dead! One of them shot by the sea in the east 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea? 
Dead! Both my boys! When you sit at the feast 
And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me.” 


There was much interest in music but aside from my grandfather’s 
*cello and my mother’s guitar I can remember no stringed instrument, 
the violin being confined to dance music. Every well-to-do family 
had a piano. The two popular pianists were Gottschalk, a South- 
erner, I believe, who was a favorite throughout the West, and 
“Blind Tom’’, a negro of astonishing virtuosity, whose improvisa- 
tions and imitations were little short of genius. There was much 
choral singing and all through the West the cantata of “Esther” 
was given with two or three itinerant soloists, supported by local 
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talent. This sort of entertainment was the nearest approach we had 
to community music. 

It was a prudish epoch, no doubt, when the exposure of a lady’s 
ankles was considered an indiscretion: we have no such squeamish- 
ness nowadays. It was a time of crinoline, bustles and chignons, 
and other eccentricities of a tyrannical fashion, and of little chip 
hats worn at a piquant angle. I think most ladies wore high shoes 
with elastic sides, called Congress gaiters. I am not sure of the 
chronology of these varying modes, but I think it must have been 
later that we had the beautiful fashion of bonnets tied under the 
chin or, more attractively, under the ear, a style that might well be 
recommended to any lady not in her first youth. But one thing 
was not different from the present day, — the sweet girl graduates 
at the high school exhibitions were fresh and fascinating in white 
muslin. They were much less sophisticated than the débutantes of 
1922 and I venture to say had very pretty manners, especially 
toward their elders. As for my sex, every boy with any pretentions 
to good breeding was polite to the ladies and the girls and said 
“sir” deferentially to his father and to men of his father’s age. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, now much sought for by collectors for its 
colored prints, was the cynosure of fashion. The robust young 
woman was not in favor — there was then no athletic type among 
girls — but interest centred more about the “die-away” or “cling- 
ing ivy” type of slender waist, who could faint on occasion, and was 
suspected of eating slate-pencils to keep herself thin. For young 
women to ride was aristocratic and cross-saddle riding would have 
been considered vulgar. Fortunately we have passed out of that 
sentimental stage of the Victorian era, and have developed a superb 
type of outdoor young woman that, physically, is the hope of 
America. Another improvement is in the abolition of what may be 
called old-age fashions. At about fifty it was quite usual for women 
to put on caps — both my grandmothers did so — while nowadays 
a woman of middle age, though she receives less real consideration 
for her years than in my childhood, refuses to be laid on the shelf 
and her gray hair is no bar to her availing herself of the fashions of 
the day. In Paris, on the contrary, gray hair is more honored in 
the bleach than in the conservance. 
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THE FUN OF BEING A BOY 


Tue life of a boy in Indiana at that time was full of delight. In 
the spring came stilts and kite-flying and marbles (at which I was 
an expert) and then “one old cat”? and townball, played without 
gloves with a soft ball, the forerunner of baseball. Think of it: in 
the sixties the National Game — the greatest national game the 
world has ever seen — was only then beginning to come in! (Once 
in Cincinnati I saw a great game in which the Red Stockings took 
part and added to my list of heroes as counterparts to Agamemnon 
and Menelaus the shining names of George and Harry Wright.) 
Then, after the spring freshets, came the launching of flotillas of 
crudely carved flatboats upon the torrents of the gutters, and some 
of these argosies (who knows?) may have traversed Paddy’s Run 
and “the Creek” to the Whitewater River and thence by the Ohio 
and Mississippi may have reached the imagined goal of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the open sea! 

If we did not have the sailing and rowing and deep-sea fishing of 
the tidewater boy, we had many things of simpler interest. There 
was always a sawmill and the thrill of riding on the big poplar 
log as it approached the circular saw and hearing the musical hum 
of the saw as it cut its way through, leaving only the clean yellow 
sawdust, every ounce of which would be in demand when the circus 
should come to town. Then there was the fascination of the fra- 
grant carpenter’s shop, to which I was sent for shavings to kindle 
fires, and of the blacksmith’s glowing forge, where also I learned 
the rhythm of the anvil. Not less interesting was the printing 
office, where everybody and everything was smudged with the 
odoriferous ink, except the fresh sheets of the local paper or adver- 
tisement. I particularly remember the rigidity of the ink-besmeared 
towels, of which some humorist said that a certain one had been 
used so many years without washing that it became as stiff as glass, 
so that one day, when a strong wind blew in at the open door, it fell 
to the floor and was dashed into a hundred fragments. The educa- 
tion that a village boy derives from “hanging around” places like 
these is by no means disadvantageous. 

A boy is a predatory animal. Our summer diversions included 
the robbing of bumblebees’ nests in some rotten fence post or be- 
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hind a clapboard of house or stable, or sometimes in the ground. 
To such affairs the boys of the neighborhood were summoned and 
came with glee, armed with paddles made of shingles, their heads 
protected against the doomed but militant swarms of beautiful 
golden bees, that nevertheless left painful marks and eruptions upon 
their relentless assailants, which the application of wet soil could 
only assuage. Again, in the dusk, “when the twilight bat was 
flitting”, we would stand in the street with long poles to strike at 
those swift and dreaded animals, half mouse, half bird, that were 
supposed to delight in attacking the eyes and tangling themselves 
in the hair of women, though, as a matter of fact, I never heard an 
instance of either. Sometimes, when bats were lacking, we had to 
be content with barn swallows. Then, in the long, sunny, schoolless 
days we would roam the country after ginseng, the root of which 
was valuable at the druggist’s, or would try to trap the unsavory 
muskrat in the streams for his negotiable pelt, or earn pocket money 
by picking up discarded scrap iron; or with a basket on each arm 
would go in search of blackberries. Sometimes we would acciden- 
tally come across a patch of unguarded watermelons in a cornfield, 
from which we would “hook”’ a few of the most luscious specimens, 
lugging them from the dog-ward side of the fence for immediate 
consumption under some shady tree. (No boy ever stole a water- 
melon.) We did not stop to plug them but detected the ripest by 
a certain ripping sound when one put his weight upon it, as sure a 
process as the determination of the heart’s action by a physician. 
At other times we would delight in the clandestine smoking of 
catalpa pods or the segments of dry grapevines, for at that time 
the cigarette was unknown to us. Wherever we roamed we found 
a beautiful landscape. Indiana was then one of the foremost States 
in the production of wheat, and by the Fourth of July the great 
vellow fields were musical with the hum of the reaping machines 
—a combination of color and sound which always fascinated me. 
After the early supper of the summer time the young men of the 
town would pitch “quates” (otherwise quoits) in the public square 
or behind the livery stable or would play handball against the blank 
wall of the schoolhouse. At other hours the more mischievous would 
sit about on dry-goods boxes, carving their initials or retailing the 
scandals of the neighborhood, or with pieces of mirror throwing 
reflections from the sun into the opposite windows or into the eyes of 
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persons crossing the street. Another favorite diversion of the boys 
was to tease the German storekeeper (all Germans were called 
“Dutch” in my day in the West) by throwing corn against his shop 
window and at the same time dropping large pieces of glass before 
their flight, in order to make it appear that they had broken the 
window, and to witness his baseless anger. 

There was one week in the year when everything else faded into 
insignificance compared with the event which absorbed the boys of 
our neighborhood: the circus was coming to town! Already one of 
its advance agents had selected the arena at the edge of the village 
and had purchased in exchange for free tickets all the available saw- 
dust for the ring. We did not wait for the circus to come to us but 
on the day of its arrival, singly and in groups, the boys of the village 
streamed out for miles along the National Road to meet it. Though 
we were not indifferent to pageantry we laid great stress upon the 
first view of the elephants and the piebald horses and on the pre- 
liminary rumblings of the menagerie. Each boy had his favorite 
post as we escorted the long procession to the larger welcome that 
awaited it. There was something thrilling about the very name of 
the circus — Forepaugh’s — which seemed to suggest the jungle, 
and though its successors have added many “stunts” to the pro- 
gramme of those days, there was no need to pour anything more into 
our brimming cup of happiness. There was the ground-and-lofty 
tumbling, the one clown, the queen of the trapeze and the edu- 
cated lions and, as now, the elephants swung majestically around 
the circle, and daring leaps in the air were made to the thrill of the 
bass drum’s crash. 

Ah, I have forgotten the trick mule, on which to ride around the 
ring was to win a prize of twenty-five dollars, though east of the 
Rocky Mountains I believe it was never conferred. My brother at- 
tempted the feat by placing his legs around the mule’s neck and his 
hands under its body, riding head to tail. It was fair rivalry to the 
bucking broncho of later days and Henry hung on for a long time, 
while local pride burst forth in applause, but finally the ringmaster 
succeeded in inducing the mule to roll over, when its rider was glad 
enough to be released, much to the relief of our mother, who was 
badly frightened at the escapade. But, after all, the chief attraction 
was the lovely “equestrienne”, who won the hearts of the town 
striplings and convinced them that at last they had seen all the 
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world that was worth seeing; and, as stolen pleasures are sweet, this 
was all the more enjoyable to those who had been able without 
detection to crawl under the tent. Alas! the circus of to-day has 
become sophisticated and so far as it is concerned I am willing to 
be counted “a praiser of things past.” 

An important influence of the summer time upon the lives of the 
people was the camp meeting. My boyhood was one of religious 
sensibility and I could not fail to be moved by these services in the 
woodland (so near to Heaven it seemed!) which brought into play 
the oratory and the emotional energy of many of the noted Methodist 
preachers of the West. I fancy these were not greatly different from 
the camp meetings of the present time, though I do not know that 
the “anxious seat” plays so important a part now as then. “Hitting 
the trail” has, I think, much less of the personal appeal that attached 
to the exhortations of that day. No history of the West can be 
complete without a study of the psychology of the camp meeting. 

In the autumn (or, as we said, “the fall’’) the chief interest was 
the nutting. With small wagons, that were made by ourselves out 
of dry-goods boxes, and creaked a protest, we would start out in the 
frosty morning with our luncheon for an all-day’s trip to well-known 
groves of walnut or hickory, taking in on the way isolated trees of 
butternut, and coming home at night gloriously fatigued after a 
healthful day of adventure, including encounters with farmers’ dogs, 
and laden to the brim with treasure for winter nights, the surplus 
being tied up in the sleeves of coats and shirts. Then followed the 
hulling of the nuts and the placing of them on the roofs to dry. 
“The labor we delight in physics pain’, and I thought all this toil 
much more agreeable than carrying in firewood or going in the 
spring to cut pea-sticks in the forest, where, moreover, we had to 
be careful not to tread on the mounds under the beech trees, for 
were they not the graves of Indians? Alas! the beautiful walnut 
groves of that region (part of which was called “the Walnut Level”) 
have long ago disappeared before the hungry axe, much of it going 
into ugly furniture which went in and (fortunately) out of fashion. 
And what has become of the other great trees, the shellbark hick- 
ories, the tall corrugated poplars and the smooth umbrageous beeches 
with “the most beautiful instep of all the trees”, as Thoreau said? 
And has the hand of man spared that beautiful specimen upon 
which I carved, on as large a scale as possible, my initials and those 
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of my little sweetheart? And, if so, has nature been kind enough 
to leave them still legible? 

One of the most thrilling experiences in my boyhood was the 
balloon ascension which was an annual attraction of the County 
Fair. It was a fearsome moment to me when the balloon was cut 
loose, carrying the aéronaut swiftly heavenward, dropping flags or 
other objects which accentuated the peril of his precarious perch in 
a little basket. The experience, as I watched him drift out of sight 
into the unknown, was not merely mentally but physically painful, 
and was akin to the feeling of dizziness which I felt in looking over 
the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. I have always had that 
weakness in looking down from heights or upward toward them, 
and I cannot understand my perfect serenity in the two voyages 
(which I shall describe later) which I made in the dirigible “Roma”’, 
first over the Eternal City, and afterward from Rome to Naples 
and return. The balloon ascension was but a trifle in comparison 
with the aérial sights which are common to-day; but it serves to 
mark the enormous progress that has been made in the conquest 
of the air. 

There was not so much individuality or variety about the winter 
sports, the skating and the sledding on areas which, to see again 
in after life, seems like looking through the wrong end of an opera 
glass. Newman’s Hill, for instance, where the whole town went to 
coast, and which seemed to me in the retrospect at least half a mile 
long, proved on inspection to be hardly more than seventy-five yards, 
including that final delightful stretch of smooth ice on Paddy’s Run. 
One of my winter delights was to hitch my sled behind wagons or 
sleighs and ride for two or three miles into the country until I met 
another hospitable conveyance coming back to town. Sleighs were 
preferable on account of their speed, and usually the drivers were 
very accommodating; but one experience that I had came near 
making me a pessimist for life. 

A man named Lackey of Cambridge City, who kept race horses, 
came to Centreville one day and, as he was starting back, I asked 
him if I might “hitch on behind”’, to which, with the most gracious 
smile in the world, he consented. After we had gone about a mile 
or two, he began to play tricks on me, pulling out to the sloping 
side of the road in such a way that I was dumped into the snow. 
This occurred two or three times, always with the most profuse 
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expression of regret on his part. For the sake of the delicious sen- 
sation of cutting through the snow at the rate of a mile in four 
minutes, I persuaded myself to accept his apologies and his promises 
to be more careful; but finally, when he came to a running stream, 
and without giving me time to unleash, dashed sleigh and sled 
through the water, overturning and dousing me, I saw him revealed 
in his true colors, and, accepting no more explanations, I stood up, 
and, wild with rage, shook my fist at him and cursed him in the 
worst language I could muster, and then trudged back as best I 
could to find a slow-paced vehicle to take me home. From that 
time forth the name of Jim Lackey was coupled in my thoughts 
with that of Scrooge. Many times after that, when I visited my 
relatives in Cambridge City, I would encounter him on the street. 
He always recognized me, without speaking, by a knowing and 
reminiscent look, and an incipient smile that I thought the refine- 
ment of cruelty. But such curmudgeons aside, we had the greatest 
kindness from the drivers of sleighs and buggies; and what has the 
“flivver”’ or the limousine to offer to the boy with a sled? 

The visits to my relatives in this neighboring town were a con- 
stant delight. What welcomes we had from the two sets of grand- 
parents and the numerous aunts and uncles, to say nothing of the 
comrades of our own generation, boys and girls! I confess to admi- 
ration of clannishness among relatives, with its helpful pride and its 
reliable affections. There were always good things to eat, not 
superior to our own but different; and novel pets, — white rabbits 
with pink ears, by which they might be lifted, and cooing pigeons 
of exquisite colors; and, morning and night, such delightful pillow 
fights! And when you left, there was always an uncle who slyly 
slipped into your hand a shining gold dollar — and this even in the 
days of war-time paper money (vulgarly known as “shinplasters’’) 
— the donor doubtless moved by the feeling of Thackeray when he 
said to Dickens, “Did you ever see a schoolboy without wanting to 
give him a shilling?” Sometimes the gift was a Barlow knife, the 
handle of which was cast in the form of a running horse. Surely 
there is no soil for the growth of character like the happiness of 
childhood. 

In winter a great resource was the spelling bee, at which two of 
the scholars would choose others alternately and match sides for 
efficiency as the teacher gave out such whoppers as “phthisic.” 
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The butcher’s son, who could multiply mentally in three figures, 
usually spelled us all down. 

The laureate of American boyhood in this section and epoch was 
James Whitcomb Riley; Howells has admirably described it in “A 
Boy’s Town”, and Booth Tarkington and Meredith Nicholson are 
faithful portrayers of many phases of it; but I find much left 
untouched by all these. Few were the cities that contended for 
the honor of the birthplace of Homer compared with the towns in 
Indiana that are sure that it is their “Old Swimmin’ Hole” that 
was celebrated by Riley. Every one knows of the urchin’s mystic 
sign — that delightful open secret —the holding up of the first 
two fingers of the right hand which meant, “Will you go swim- 
ming?” But one thing that I think none of these writers has 
recorded is the cruel customs of the swimmers. I do not mean the 
ducking of the smaller boys, which was, after all, a wholesome dis- 
cipline, but the tortuous tying of shirt sleeves and other clothing 
into knots, made of iron rigidity by being soaked in water. Woe 
to the youngster who was “the last one out”, for he not only had 
the Gordian knot to resolve with nails and teeth, but other humili- 
ating esoteric rites to perform. There was always punishment for 
the boy suspected of “cracking rocks” together under water, which 
was supposed to produce deafness in any one diving at that moment! 
One of the best of the swimmers was the son of the barber, a young 
fellow of superb figure, “the image of his Maker cut in ebony”’, for 
in those days in the West there was no prejudice against a negro as 
a companion in any sport of boys in which he excelled. 

I remember with more pleasure the fishing trips of a barefoot boy 
along “the Creek”, otherwise Nolan’s Fork of Whitewater River, 
a mile from town by the National Road,—the long summer 
days with a companion, when we would reénforce our luncheon with 
potatoes and corn from the neighboring fields, making a fire to roast 
them, which sometimes betrayed us to the despoiled farmer and 
brought us to grief. And with what sadness I remember the many 
times when, late in the gloaming, sometimes after dark, delayed 
by the more eager biting of the catfish and bass at the evening 
hour, I would reach home tired, bedraggled and footsore, with my 
small catch of fish dangling on a willow crotch, to find a dinner 
kept warm for me, and my devoted mother in a great state of agita- 
tion over my late return, saying that she “was just about to send 
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out a man with a bell in search of a lost boy.’ This seemed very 
ridiculous then, but now, across the unreturning years, it seems a 
crowning manifestation of mother love. 

Alas! the passion for tree murder has changed the creek of my 
boyhood unrecognizably, so that, save in spring freshets, the old 
deep, shady places for fishing and swimming are no more. When 
I last saw it, the stream was low in body and I fancied low in mind, 
at remembering happier things. 

Another change was the disappearance of the Old Red Bridge that 
spanned it, picturesque in faded color and pitched roof; it has given 
way to something iron, without soul or sentiment. The long, high- 
standing, covered wooden bridges of that day were a beautiful 
feature of the country landscape, a haven of shelter in storm, though 
after dusk a little fearsome to a small boy who had been reading of 
Dick Turpin. They were sometimes sparsely lighted by windows 
and I can still hear the rattle of the loose boards under the wheels 
and catch glimpses of the swift stream through the missing planks 
at the side. 

Speaking of bridges reminds me of the railway which ran parallel 
with the National Road halfway across Indiana. It too had a bridge 
over the creek which is memorable to me as a scene of several fright- 
ful accidents. Sometimes a freight train, sometimes half a dozen 
coaches — it was long before the Pullman — would fall through in 
chaotic confusion-and for a week passengers would cross on an 
improvised footbridge, and after school every boy in town would 
scamper to the scene. Only one thing was more interesting to us — 
the head-on collision, which seemed, if not a special providence, at 
least a special provision, for the entertainment of boys. 

The cruelty of boys to one another of which J have already spoken 
had one form which was prevalent throughout the county in which 
I lived. Let a boy from one town pay a visit to another and he 
was fortunate if he escaped with his life. The inter-village feuds 
made it incumbent upon the boys of one town to stone, beat, thrash 
or otherwise punish any such casual visitor. The Centreville “jake”, 
as he was called, had no chance in Cambridge or in Richmond, and 
Centreville in its turn made reprisals upon the “jakes” of other 
places, while “country jakes” were liable to be soundly walloped 
in every town. Here was provinciality raised to the n™ power and 
I have no doubt that this village patriotism, as it was thought to 
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be, had its part in the widespread feeling that so long isolated us 
in international affairs. Let us hope that that ingenious deviltry 
has been modified by the influence of the Boy Scouts.! 

Those were the days of red-topped as well as copper-toed boots 
for boys; of the much-to-be-lamented daguerreotype, for the taking 
of which you had to keep as still as a statue for five minutes, with 
a prong behind your head; of gilt candlesticks with pendent glass 
prism ornaments, which tinkled musically when you shook them and 
in the sunlight made glorious rainbows on the walls; of haircloth 
furniture in the parlor; of the family album with colored borders in 
arabesque on each page; of the seven-octave piano of Hallett and 
Davis, and of the beautiful steel engravings by Boydell of scenes 
from Shakespeare, such as “The Death of Cardinal Wolsey”’, that 
made one impatient to read the plays. 

One of the vivid events in my memory is the long and frequent 
trains of emigrants that passed through Centreville along the 
National Road, which ran from Cumberland, Maryland, to St. 
Louis, the same route that had been taken by my grandparents 
across the State of Ohio. Often, as we came from school, the cry 
would be raised “ Movers’ wagons! movers’ wagons!” and the boys 
of the town would race to see what new development there was in 
this great trek to the alluring West. In groups of families sturdy 
men and women of the Atlantic States, some of them bound for the 
fascinating goldfields of California and some for the fertile prairies 
of “Bleeding Kansas”, would pass in lines of Conestoga wagons, 
arched with canvas and drawn by horses or mules, or even by oxen, 
the younger men walking and the women and children peering from 
the arches at one or the other end of the wagon. Underneath were 
swinging tar buckets hardly avoided by the mongrel dogs who were 
the invariable attendants of the company. There was always a 
feud between the dogs of the town and the dogs of the road, and 
this gave an added zest to the recurrent event, for where was the 
boy who would willingly miss a dog fight? To me there was some- 
thing very mysterious about these people coming in white caravans 
from we knew not where and going we knew not whither. All along 
the National Road there were inns that made a specialty of enter- 
taining them, with the sign “Rooms for Movers.” Often they 
would camp at the edge of the town and cook their evening meal 


1 For a prototype of this barbarism see the opening scene of the “ Comedy of Errors.” 
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by an open fire, and we would wonder and wonder what would 
become of them in the sparsely settled West of which we had heard. 
We classed them with gypsies and never thought of them as the 
founders of commonwealths. 

A source of pride to the town — chiefly of frame houses — was 
the work of its hand-power fire engine, the “ Pawtucket”, which had 
been given to it (I do not remember why) by a resident of the city 
of that name in Rhode Island. The feeling of adventure associated 
with it has survived the flood of years and I can never see the engines 
pass in New York, centres of heroism as they are, without harking 
back to that simple little machine pulled by men at the ropes and 
worked by hand, and recalling the awe with which I regarded the 
pumping of the water from the street cisterns in the contest with 
the crackling flames. The volunteer firemen had their glory in the 
various parades, in which they wore leather helmets and scarlet 
shirts; and with pardonable vanity they would seize these at the 
moment when the courthouse bell would sound the tocsin, where- 
upon the whole town would turn out to witness their prowess. I 
have seen some remarkable fires since that day, such as the burning 
of Chicago and the eruption of Vesuvius in 1906, but nothing that 
as a thrilling spectacle “holds a candle” to my impressions of the 
burning of Mike Hornish’s grocery in my boyhood town. 

The great interest of those days was concentrated in school and 
church. For a short time we attended the public school — known 
as “Corn Cob” —I have forgotten why. Among our textbooks 
were Webster’s Speller, Goold Brown’s Grammar and McGuffey’s 
Readers. Then we were promoted to the dignity of the Centreville 
Collegiate Institute. As a susceptible boy I always had a romantic 
affection for some woman teacher and thereby was inspired to 
better work. Most of the young folk went to at least one Sunday 
school and many to two, Presbyterian in the morning and Methodist 
in the afternoon. My choice of church, I confess, was much affected 
by knowing which one was chosen by my fiancée on that particular 
Sunday. I can remember many a dull sermon — indeed those 
always made more of an impression on me than the good ones — 
and how I longed to be outside with the birds and the spring breezes! 
I thought the most beautiful piece in the hymn book was the 
Doxology. 

During the Civil War the people of the town, led by the churches, 
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organized sewing circles by day to make garments for the soldiers, 
and evening social affairs, known as “mite societies”, at which 
every one was expected to make a small contribution to the work 
of sending comforts and dainties to the men in the ranks. At these 
there were charades and simple dances, the waltz, the polka, the 
varsovienne, the quadrille, and, to close, the Virginia reel. And 
' there were kissing games, for which I own I had a partiality, par- 
ticularly when my betrothed was present. Nobody has described 
the tender sentiment of a boy of that age for a girl so well as Donald 
G. Mitchell in his “Dream Life.” 

My observation leads me to think that despite the broadening of 
the curriculum in the schools of to-day and the mastery of the 
psychology of education, the boys of my youth were better taught, 
at least in the three R’s. I believe that in this respect the school- 
boys of our village would have averaged higher than the senior 
class of any University to-day. In thoroughness of instruction and 
in the inspiration to study little was left to be desired. As one grows 
older he cannot fail to be impressed with the enormous “lost motion”’ 
in school life, — the waste of time and material. 

The culmination of the school year was the “exhibition”, at 
which “pieces” were spoken and songs were sung. There was, 
indeed, a great deal of choral singing, and I have often wondered 
why with so much vocal talent as is found in the average American 
town, nourished as it is by church and Sunday-school services, we 
do not have more of a national musical life. I was always balanced 
between hope and fear that I might be chosen to speak a piece. 
Once it fell to me to recite “The Courtin’” by Lowell and the im- 
pression long survived among the townspeople how, mixing up the 
sexes, I said, 


“You come to see mama, I s’pose?’ 
“Wall, no, I come designin’ * — 
‘To see papa? He’s sprinklin’ clo’s 
Agin’ tomorrer’s i’nin’.’” 
Recently at a high school commencement in a New England town 
I was reminded of the persistent character of the American “ exhi- 
bition”’ when the valedictorian at the appropriate moment turned 
her shoulder to the audience with the well-known phrase of my 
school days, “And now, to you, dear teacher.” These exercises 
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sometimes were held in the second story of Snyder’s Hall, which 
had two small rooms adjoining the platform. Upon one occasion 
my brother was on the programme for the recitation of a parody of 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior” entitled “Skeedaddle”, but, suddenly 
overcome by stage fright, he managed to escape to the street from 
one of the little rooms by a ladder, so that when the principal of the 
school announced “the next piece upon our programme’”’, there was a 
deep and expectant silence, which, being unreasonably prolonged, 
was followed by the announcement that probably Henry had been 
so affected by the piece he had selected that he had himself “skee- 
daddled.”” My mother’s mortification over this incident was pitiful 
to see. Afterward Henry became noted for his ready arguments 
before a jury and is remembered as the most rapid extempore speaker 
in the House of Representatives! 

An odd notion we had as boys was that you must never look, or 
at least be caught looking, into the window of a city store, lest you 
be taken for a “country jake.” I recall the upbraidings of my 
brother for my offenses in this respect when on a visit to Cincinnati, 
and I have never been in that city since without wishing to go back 
and gaze my fill at the very windows past which I had been dragged 
by reason of his superior knowledge of the world. 

One of the most anxious experiences of my life was when this 
brother, to whom, despite his teasing, I was deeply attached, ex- 
pressed his intention, because of some fancied wrong, of running off 
to the war to be a drummer-boy. He could not have been over 
twelve years of age, but this was the only outlet that his imagination 
and his patriotism had. He was gone for a whole nlght. The next 
evening, as we were seated in the well-lighted living room, the Seth 
Thomas clock accentuating our silence by its ominous ticking, we 
heard (with much confidence on the part of my father and with 
great relief on my own) the click of the gate, and soon saw Henry 
peeping through the shutters at the cider and nuts and the heaped-up 
bowl of apples that were awaiting the return of the prodigal. His 
coming was not ignored like that of the boy in the story that Mark 
Twain used to tell, who ran away for twenty-four hours and was 
treated upon his return as though nothing had happened, and who 
after a while broke the painful silence with the observation, “T see 
you’ve got the same old cat!” We were all cordially glad to see 
Henry and he knew it. 
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In those days there were still village bookstores, kept by men of 
intelligence who were centres of literary influence and advisers and 
inspirers of young people in their reading. Nowadays the type has 
almost disappeared and the place of this guide, philosopher and 
friend has been taken by a newsman or newswoman, to whom “a 
book’s a book, although there’s nothing in ’t.” If there are still 
shelves of good books to be had it is only possible from the fact that 
toys and wall-paper and tobacco and other articles are part of the 
outfit of such an establishment. I can never think of the beautiful 
rows of books in Timothy Nicholson’s store in Richmond, Indiana, 
a veritable centre of culture, without catching the aroma of leather 
bindings and recalling the romance of the unknown world which 
fascinated me as a child. Mr. Nicholson is still living at an ad- 
vanced age, honored as the “first citizen” of the town, but because 
of modern conditions the atmosphere of his place, too, has changed. 
Throughout the West the ravages of commercialism have not spared 
the radiating civilization of the old-time bookstore. 


VILLAGE CHARACTERS 


RECRUITED as the population of Indiana was at that time from the 
New England States, Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, to 
say nothing of Pennsylvania and Ohio (whose emigrants found 
Indiana a good stopping place on the runway to the trans-Missis- 
sippi), there was a great diversity and salience of character among 
the people. In the rush of events there had not been time to create 
a type; and this added to the interest of life in Centreville, where 
every one seemed to have strong individuality. I remember a lawyer 
named Means who was conspicuous by his dignified bearing and 
his marked resemblance to Daniel Webster. Seeing him sedately 
walking the street immersed in thought — “brooding on things to 
come” — it was impossible not to believe that he was a legal genius; 
yet, although he was in constant attendance at court, he never had 
a case of any importance. Oh, yes, I am mistaken: when his father- 
in-law died he insisted on his right to settle the estate. I am not 
sure that it was not he whom my father had in mind when he told of 
a man who used to pose with his right hand plunged in his waistcoat 
and, assuming a “grand, gloomy and peculiar” expression, would 
wait for comment, and, none being forthcoming, would nudge his 
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neighbor and say, “ Have you never noticed how my way of standing 
resembles that of the first Napoleon?’’ 

Another lawyer won village fame by a speech in the first Lincoln 
Campaign in which he thus arraigned the Administration of that day: 
“Go back with me to the Old Whig Party of Eighteen Hundred and 
Forty-Four — where was Jeems Buchanan then?” 

Mrs. Sawyer and Mrs. Walker were neighbors in town. Mrs. 
Sawyer, who was the wife of the tanner, was an excitable woman of 
German extraction who took her domestic experiences very hard 
and was accustomed to resort for counsel to her serener neighbor. 
One day, in a perturbation amounting to hysterics, she rushed into 
Mrs. Walker’s and throwing up one hand as she wiped her eyes with 
her apron in the other, she broke out: 

“Oh, Mrs. Walker, Bobby! Bobby! Bebby!” and fell into a chair. 

“Why, what is the matter with Bobby?” said Mrs. Walker. 

“Oh, Bobby — teakettle — boiling water!” said Mrs. Sawyer 
between her sobs. And so it went on for some time, Mrs. Walker 
endeavoring to get details, and Mrs. Sawyer, in her excitement, 
being unable to supply them. Finally she was able to say: 

“You see, it was this way: I just put the teakettle on the stove, 
which was very hot, and I was thinking of something else, and — 
Oh, Bobby!” Here she broke down again. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sawyer, Mrs. Sawyer, control yourself! What is the 
trouble?” 

“Oh, teakettle — boil over!” 

“Well, well, Mrs. Sawyer, was Bobby scalded?” 

“Oh, no, no; Bobby was n’t scalded.” 

“But what happened? Where was Bobby?” 

“Oh, Bobby was down at the tanyard, but I know if Bobby had 
been there he would ’a’ been scalded. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

Living in our town was an estimable elderly lady, a widow, whom 
I shall call Mrs. Gregory, who had had three daughters and one 
granddaughter, attractive and beautiful girls. They all married 
well and, save for the natural reluctance of a lonely woman to part 
with companionable daughters, there was no reason why they should 
not all have married quietly at home. But there seemed to be a 
tradition in the family that they could not be properly married 

except by the process of elopement. The tradition, moreover, ex- 
tended to a public reconciliation in each case between mother and 
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daughter on the courthouse square on the morning after the marriage. 
My father, who as judge of court was entitled to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, gave me a graphic description of one of these flights 
of the bride-to-be by the interposition of a ladder brought by her 
cousin, who conducted her deviously in the dark down side streets 
and through the backyard of the house of a sympathetic friend, 
where, anticipating pursuit, the cousin barricaded the door, much 
to the amusement of my father, who assured him that the moment 
pursuers should appear, he would make intervention useless by pro- 
nouncing the happy but agitated couple man and wife. The Gregory 
elopements, with the tender street scene of the following day, became 
part of the cherished history of the town. Among the many others 
whom my father joined in matrimony was one William Gildee Leroy 
Franklin Kinkead Idorus Dawson Moore, — a negro, called “Billy 
Moore” for short. 

At the very opening of this narrative I spoke of the village band. 
The beginnings of great things are not always agreeable, and the 
citizens had to bear, with what equanimity they could, the annoy- 
ance of the more or less discordant notes of these musicians while 
they were practicing either separately or as a whole. Moreover, 
contributions, as for a great public benefit, were levied upon the 
people for uniforms and second-hand instruments. Community 
pride had difficulty in withstanding the manifest breakdown of the 
band on its first public appearance in the square. Once when a certain 
Odd Fellow named Hudson, who stood high in the order, was very 
ill, the band, expecting that there would be a procession at his fu- 
neral and that they would be called to play for the occasion, sent for 
dirge music, which it practiced all through the man’s lingering illness. 
But when he died no public funeral was held. After that at the 
Saturday evening recitals they were often cailed upon to “give us 
Hudson’s funeral march.” Village humor is pitiless. Once the’sere- 
nading of a newly married couple was mistaken by a bad character 
on the opposite side of the street as intended for him, an honor 
which he acknowledged by presenting the members of the band with 
a plentiful supply of doughnuts. It is credibly asserted that on one 
occasion all the members played selection Number 5 except one, who 
varied the harmony by rendering selection Number 18. But, after 
all that can be said to the discredit of the Centreville Brass Band, it 
stuck valiantly to its career and after a while became so expert as to 
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answer all purposes of ceremonial occasions and to give an air of 
liveliness to the Saturday evenings of the town, and, what was not 
without importance, to excite the envy of such of the neighboring 
villages as were lacking in similar advantages. 

In addition to the many odd inhabitants of the town we had a 
number of annual visitors. I was always filled with mystery by the 
recurrent arrival of an Italian vender of casts and Parian statuary, 
which he carried on his head on a tray thickly populated with classic 
figures, the glaring white of which brought out by contrast the 
sinister darkness of bis complexion. He had a way of coming around 
to the back of the house, having probably found his best customers 
in the kitchen; but we boys were sure that his commercial disguise 
was only a ruse to spy out the best way to break into the house, 
and it was many nights after his visits before we recovered our pla- 
eidity and took our favorite toys out of hiding. This was my first 
acquaintance with the gentle type of Italian whom I have come so 
much to admire. 

When the Civil War came on we had visits from an odd character 
whose coming was announced on handbills as follows: 


COME ONE! COME ALL! 
Notice is hereby given that 
THE ImmortTAL J. N. 
will lift the veil and remove the pressure 


at Snyder’s Hall 


July 17, at 7 o’clock, 
Admission 25 cents Children 15 cents. 


In due time the Immortal J. N. would appear, dressed in solemn and 
rusty black and wearing a “stovepipe” hat, and we discovered that 
the theme of his lecture was the conflict between the National Gov- 
ernment and the Confederates, and that he had a plan of peace, the 
efficacy of which nobody could deny. His idea was that all that 
was necessary to end the war was to get the North to look at the 
trouble from the Southern point of view, and the South from the 
Northern point of view, and both from his point of view. Once this 
was done he felt sure that the war would all be over and we 
should live again like brothers in the same family. Thus did he 
“lift the veil and remove the pressure.” 
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There were always visits from gypsies, who told fortunes to a 
large part of the village population, and from traveling beggars of 
much picturesqueness whom we had not then learned to call “tramps” 
and whose apparent misery always made a great pull at the heart- 
strings of one susceptible boy. 


THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 


AND now comes the great event of my boyhood, at which [have hardly 
hinted, the Civil War. Living, as I did, in an anti-slavery family 
deeply interested in current events, I heard but did not realize the 
forebodings of the struggle; but when it came nobody was more 
astounded than my father. I was but eight years old but mature 
for my age. I remember that on the night on which we heard of 
the firing on the Star of the West at Fort Sumter he walked the floor 
for a long time, with the tears streaming down his face, for he knew 
that the “irrepressible conflict’’, as Seward had called it, at last had 
come. The death at Big Bethel of Theodore Winthrop, the first to 
fall, affected him deeply and when the “Dirge for a Soldier’’, dedi- 
cated to the memory of the young hero by Doctor Thomas W. 
Parsons, appeared in the Ailantic, again he walked the floor, re- 
peating with feeling the touching lines of that beautiful lyric: 
“the rain would come full often 
Out of those tender eyes which evermore did soften: 
He never could look cold till we saw him in his coffin.” 


For the next four years we lived in an atmosphere of battle, and 
usually it fell to me every night to read the news of the day to my 
father, who also utilized this employment to teach me the niceties of 
pronunciation and articulation. He was not strong enough for 
military service, but sent a substitute, gave liberally to soldiers’ 
families and was an active supporter of the Union in many useful 
ways. Every night I made the trip down town to get the morning 
newspaper, the Cincinnati Gazette, and in doing this I had to pass 
a certain dark alley which my imagination peopled with spooks and 
robbers. Even when I took a lantern, I confess to having acceler- 
ated my pace at this point, with great relief at reaching a better 
lighted street. We were particularly eager to read the graphic 
letters from the Western front written by Whitelaw Reid and signed 
“ Agate.” 
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The outstanding scene of the opening of the war is the departure 
of the first company of men of the town for Indianapolis, where they 
were to go into camp for training before leaving for the front. It 
was a spring day of heart-breaking beauty. ‘The nearest to me of 
those who went away was a stalwart school teacher to whom I was 
devoted. With tears in my eyes I followed him down to the waiting 
train for a repetend of farewells. The Indiana soldiers (statistics 
say) were on an average the tallest in the war and he overtopped all 
the men of his company. He was in officer’s uniform and it was 
easy to find him among the privates who crowded the coaches and 
box cars and swarmed over the roofs in their uniform of two shades 
of blue, the coat being darker than the trousers, and with soft dark 
hats encircled by a gilt cord. Most of them took it — or affected to 
take it — as a holiday outing and it was left to those who remained 
behind to brood upon the perils that awaited them. At that time 
everything was at the crudest. The North had been taken by sur- 
prise and the whole art of war had to be learned from the beginning. 
This crudity is reflected in an anecdote of Colonel (afterward General) 
Solomon Meredith of the 19th Indiana Infantry, who, in the course 
of the drill which it fell to his duty to conduct, reading from Hardee’s 
Tactics, gave the order, in a voice of great strength and confidence, 
“Right or Left Ob-li-cue, as the case may be, March!” And yet this 
officer afterward became commander of the famous “Iron Brigade” 
that did admirable work at Gettysburg, and the men of the 19th 
Indiana shared the credit of that decisive victory. 

Although the life of the village went on in its normal way, it must 
not be imagined that there was nothing new to be done by those who 
remained at home. The soldiers’ families had to be looked after 
and branches of the Christian and Sanitary Commissions were or- 
ganized to send cheer and creature comforts to the soldiers them- 
selves. There was violent opposition to coercion of the South from 
a large part of the Democratic party, and it is not too much to say 
that the war was fought in no small part north of the Ohio River 
and Mason and Dixon’s Line. 

At one time the town of Centreville was the scene of an attempt 
to capture it and harry its inhabitants by members of a treasonable 
secret organization known as “Sons of Liberty” or “Knights of the 
Golden Circle” which was in full sympathy with the South and was 
sworn to obstruct the prosecution of the war. They were called 
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“Copperheads”’, after a virulent snake, or “Butternuts”, which I 
fancy they preferred, as their women wore a cross section of a butter- 
nut polished and mounted as a breastpin. One summer day the 
stillness of the town was broken by the shouts of a band of these on 
horseback, who came from the Democratic village of Abington, six 
miles to the south of us, and announced their intention to burn the 
courthouse and arrest the leading citizens. They were armed to the 
teeth and shot their guns and revolvers into the air and drank heavily 
at “The Red, White and Blue”; and it was not until they learned 
that the Home Guard of the more populous town of Richmond had 
been telegraphed for that they finally chose the better part of valor 
and rode homeward from the terrified town, followed by the guard 
and by the citizens, including my father, who aided in their arrest 
and prosecution. A few, whose horses had been stampeded by the 
village boys, were captured in town. The Abington Raid, as it was 
known, led to the detection and indictment for treason of the ring- 
leaders of the whole secret organization throughout Indiana; but, 
after their conviction in a series of trials, nearly all were finally 
pardoned by the soft-hearted Republican governor, Oliver P. Morton. 

In due time came the first tragedy of the war, so far as our village 
was concerned. The first to fall was one of the finest fellows in 
town, handsome and friendly and a favorite with all. He was an 
officer, and his sword lay above the flag on his coffin as, preceded 
by the village band playing a dirge and the Home Guards with 
muskets reversed, and followed by the whole population, the pro- 
cession moved to the cemetery, to the tolling of the courthouse bell. 
For the first time the war had taken on an aspect of reality of 
which we had only read. Thenceforward it was in a new sense our 
war. There were many other military funerals in the town but none 
that touched the imagination of an impressionable boy as that one. 
Naturally the talk of the day was all about the war. When news 
came of a victory all the bells were rung, and a small cannon and 
anvils were fired to accentuate the rejoicing; but, whether we were 
elated at victories or dismayed at defeats, we had the sense of being 
in the midst of epoch-making events. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the intensity of feeling, the 
ardent enthusiasm, the deep-seated earnestness of the people of this 
patriotic little town and vicinity during the war. Money was forth- 
coming whenever asked for, and from time to time as fuel was needed 
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by the soldiers’ families, processions of wood wagons, sometimes 
a mile or more in length, came to their relief, usually headed by a 
large decorated wagon laden with beef, which was sold for their 
benefit at extravagant prices. The boys of the town organized a 
military company, with caps and sashes, and went through the 
actual manual of arms with wooden guns. 

A cause of irritation to the Democrats was the conduct of the draft. 
It was in charge of the Provost Marshal General’s office and there 
seemed then to be no other way to select the new recruits to the army 
than by a public drawing in every county. In many portions of the 
State — particularly in the Southern counties, which had been 
largely settled from the South — resistance to the draft went so far 
as the destruction of the paraphernalia of selection. There was, 
however, more complaint of the draft itself than of the fairness of 
its execution. Nevertheless — and probably with the bloody Draft 
Riots of New York in mind — when the World War came on, the 
whole difficulty of organized opposition was obviated by the masterly 
expedient of drawing at Washington the requisite series of numbers 
for all the States at one sitting. The credit for the idea and the exe- 
cution is due to General Enoch Crowder. 

A memorable and unique event was the passage through the town 
of the many long railway trains that in September, 1863, transferred 
from Pennsylvania to Chattanooga the two corps of Hooker and 
Howard to reénforce Grant. For two or three weeks Centreville was 
absorbed in the work of providing food for these soldiers at any hour 
of day or night. Beside the track were long improvised tables upon 
which was placed everything in the way of delicious food that the 
imagination could suggest; big kettles of coffee were kept over flaming 
fires; and at the sounding of the courthouse bell, which gave ample 
notice of the coming of each train, the farmers, laden with fruits 
and melons, would hasten to town and join the citizens in serving 
the swarming soldiers, who, as this was their first experience of the 
kind since they had left Harrisburg, were puzzled to know on what 
terms they were being fed. It was arranged that every train should 
be stopped in order that there should be plenty of time for this pro- 
visioning, which was quite in contrast to the government rations. 
There were many handsome young women in Centreville in those 
days and much correspondence, numerous friendships and some 
marriages were the result of the twenty minutes’ stay of these trains. 
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No veteran of the two corps still living can have forgotten the hos- 
pitality of the little village — a patriotic service which, had it been 
rendered in France, would have been recognized by bestowing upon 
the town the Cross of the Legion of Honor. I remember my sight of 
the erect figure of General O. O. Howard with his missing arm — 
lost at Gettysburg, I believe — who was even then a rival of Havelock 
as “the Christian Soldier.” 

One who has not witnessed a political campaign in Indiana does 
not know how partisan feeling can be raised to the n*4 power. It is 
a near approach to actual war. Lines are closely drawn and furiously 
defended and the hand of the father may be against that of the son. 
Nothing else is thought of for the time being and every device and 
resource that may lead to victory is employed. There can be no 
doubt that Indiana was carried for Lincoln in 1864 by glaring frauds 
upon the electorate. I myself saw men from a neighboring town 
“repeating’’ at the polls in Centreville and Democrats prevented by 
force from challenging their votes. This was defended as a war 
measure, on the ground that the defeat of Lincoln would have been 
a national calamity, and that the same tactics were being employed 
by the other side in counties where Democrats predominated. Never- 
theless, I recall that my father did not approve of this method and 
deplored its use. 

The first great political parade that I remember was in the first 
Lincoln Campaign, in 1860. That was the era of the “ Wideawakes”’, 
and the picturesqueness of every Republican rally was enhanced by 
the long lines of these enthusiastic partisans with their black water- 
proof oilskin caps and capes shining in the reflected light of smoky 
torches made of a swinging cup mounted on a broomstick. There 
was always a monster bonfire at the cross streets built up in the 
shape of a wigwam, augmented from time to time by all the boxes 
and barrels and cellar doors that the ingenuity of boys could secure 
from stores and houses, preference always being given to those of 
the Democrats. Even before it was lighted there were vivid, comet- 
like flights of fire made by throwing along the crowded street lighted 
balls of tow or wrapped woolen strips dipped in turpentine. These 
were kept flying by the deft hands that would pick them up quickly 
as they fell and pass them back in a fiery game of battledore and 
shuttlecock. But the most brilliant feature was the illumination of 
the windows. For a similar festa in our Eastern cities one merely 
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turns on all the gas or electric light in the house and lets it go at that; 
but in Indiana there was a candle for each pane of glass, inserted in 
crosspieces of lath, buckets of water being kept at hand as a pre- 
caution against fire. The effect was very beautiful and had the 
secondary virtue of proclaiming the loyalty of the owner of the resi- 
dence or store. Whether by day or by night there would be long 
processions, including recruits from all the townships in the county, 
and with many “ floats’? — none of the common, ordinary or garish 
things of the present day, but a real blacksmith at work at his anvil, 
or a man impersonating Lincoln splitting rails, or a representation 
of the log cabin in which “Old Abe” was born, etc., etc. By day 
there were pole-raisings: the highest, slenderest and straightest tree 
that could be found was brought to town and raised to a vertical 
position and firmly planted amid the cheers of partisans and music 
by the band. I was always sure that it would fall and destroy a 
large part of the onlookers; but the worst thrill was when a daredevil 
of a fellow would climb to the top and adjust the Stars and Stripes. 
This was then the custom of all parties, and in the campaign of 1860 
there were in our town of twelve hundred inhabitants poles of rival 
height bearing the streamers, respectively, of Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Douglas and Johnson, Breckinridge and Lane, and Bell and Everett. 
Though Webster and Clay were dead their memories were still 
dominant and the “barbecue” of the Whig Campaign of 1840 had 
not yet gone out, when a whole ox was roasted in a pit, with corn 
and potatoes, and served to a crowd of hungry partisans. There 
was yet great feeling against England, and our schoolboy and 
platform oratory smacked of Patrick Henry; and the whole West 
was patriotically absorbed in the great prize fight in England between 
Sayers the British champion and Heenan, “the Benicia boy.” 

Later in the war we came near having a touch of actual hostilities, 
to which the Abington Raid was a trifle. In 1863 Eastern Indiana 
was thrilled by the announcement that General John H. Morgan, the 
noted Confederate cavalryman (we called him guerilla) had crossed 
the Ohio below Cincinnati and was moving northward through the 
State. This bold foray was intended as an attack upon the Federal 
military prison at Columbus, Ohio, and one of its objects was the 
release of the captives there confined. Morgan’s reputation as an 
able raider had preceded him and as he came nearer and nearer to 
our county the excitement grew to fever heat. The Home Guards 
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of the State were rapidly mobilized and the few available soldiers 
of the army were directed against his flank until his course was 
diverted across the Ohio line; but it was many days before he was 
finally captured and then only after a blazing course of destruction 
and pillage. It was one of the boldest of the many daring cavalry 
raids which on both sides were a feature of the conflict. While it 
lasted there was little sleep for the town of Centreville. It is 
doubtful whether cavalry will ever again be seen at such advantage 
as in the Civil War. 

But, absorbing as it was, the war did not at all times hold the 
front of the stage. It was a time of great excitement in Indiana on 
the subject of liquor selling. John B. Gough, an eloquent and witty 
English lecturer, was engaged in propaganda throughout the west 
and every town had its secret order of Good Templars with just 
enough of rites and passwords and music to attract us young people. 
There was indeed a veritable crusade, which, naturally, was originated 
and carried on by the chief sufferers from the drink habit, to wit, 
the women. It was a day of heavy drinking, and, moral suasion not 
proving effectual, a large number of the ladies of the town one day 
armed themselves with hatchets and axes and proceeded to demolish 
the doors and empty the contents of the three flourishing saloons 
of the town. The Boston Tea Party faded into an historic twilight 
compared with this important local event. For a few hours the 
gutters ran with whisky, brandy and beer, though with none of the 
“light wines” of which we hear so much nowadays. One Irishman 
lay upon his stomach and for once got his fill of free drink. In course 
of time the ladies who participated in this crusade had the pleasure 
of appearing in court in their best gowns as defendants in a trial for 
damages and, later, they made reparations for the lawlessness. The 
successors of these intemperate pioneers of temperance were wiser 
in their generation and have accomplished by lawful methods all 
that law can accomplish to remove the saloon. The present situa- 
tion reminds me of the saying of Sandy Mackaye in Charles Kingsley’s 
“Alton Locke”’, in discussing this subject, “Aweel, aweel; modera- 
tion’s best, but abstinence is better than naething.”’ 

The railroad, quite apart from the disasters of which I have spoken, 
was a romantic element in my childhood. Traveling by night, as 
we often did, my imagination was impressed by the glowing brick 
kilns beside the track and sometimes by a burning barn with scurry- 
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ing men and horses. It was a common sight to see miles of roadside 
fires in fence and grass that had been ignited by the engine. The 
hundreds of patents for spark arresters had not then been conceived. 
Water was obtained by stopping at tanks beside the track instead of 
from gutters in the roadbed while the train is going at fifty miles an 
hour. Coal was not then in use as fuel; every station had its woodpile 
and it was etiquette for passengers to assist the train hands in “ wood- 
ing-up” as it was called. Much time was lost both in wooding and 
watering. The station (or, as everybody called it then, the dee-poe) 
was one of the social centres, rivaling the church and the post office. 

With all my interest in the railroad I was delighted when, in 1864, 
at the age of eleven, while the war was still in progress, I had the 
offer of a position with the Station Agent of the town to assist him 
in his work, which included that of telegraph operator. It was with 
some difficulty that I obtained my father’s permission to accept, 
but the business experience proved of great value to me. I soon 
grew to like the work of making out accounts, selling tickets, pre- 
paring freight and express waybills, and particularly the not un- 
romantic work at the telegraph key, and I had the further stimulus 
of a regular salary. At that time there were two classes of operators, 
—the ones who received by sound and those who could only take 
by the impression of the Morse alphabet on paper, denominated 
“nlugs.”” I soon became expert in sending a despatch and can still 
do so, but in receiving I was always in the second class. The most 
interesting work was at night when I stayed to report the midnight 
train, meanwhile chatting now and then with acquaintances on the 
line. A memorable experience of this episode, which lasted hardly 
a year, was to listen for what might be called the autograph of a 
certain operator in the “B” office at Indianapolis named Edison! 
The telegraphic style of the great inventor that was to be was unique 
and was detected by its lightning-like rapidity. It was the despair 
even of expert telegraphers, who often had to break into his narrative 
to ask him to repeat. But, tyro as I was, with my paper record I 
had no such fear. Ah! if I could have divined what fame was awaiting 
the Terror of the Line! 

When I had fairly learned my work, I was offered and accepted 
a temporary place as operator at the hamlet of Cumberland, near 
Indianapolis, and with some misgivings made my first venture into 
the cold, cold world. It proved “temporary” indeed, for after one 
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night’s experience of winter in a lonely and depressing town, I grew 
so homesick that I gave it up and went back to my own “key.” 
As I had but just passed my twelfth year, I may be excused for 
failing to justify the expectations of me entertained by the super- 
intendent of the Indiana Central Railroad. 

Once in a while I had to deliver a telegram in the country. I re- 
member one such instance when I went to a little town named 
Pinhook, some three miles away, on a cart horse which gave me my 
first experience as a cavalier. It was a death message, and, though 
I did not want to go, the dictates of humanity overcame my ob- 
jections. Alas! the family were so absorbed in their grief that they 
failed to reimburse me for the cost of the horse, and, indeed, have 
not done so to the present day; so that I came back crestfallen, a 
sadder and sorer but a wiser boy. 

Another incident is etched upon my mind. On the morning of 
April 15, 1865, arriving at the station at the usual early hour, I was 
startled to hear the repetition many times of the signal for general 
attention “OS — OS — OS — OS— OS” which meant “all offices 
take notice.” JI immediately set the tape running and read the 
following message: 


“President Lincoln was shot last night at Ford’s Theatre by John 
Wilkes Booth, an actor, who escaped and is now being pursued. The 
President 1s unconscious and his death rs expected at any moment.” 


On the platform of the station many persons were waiting to take 
the eight o’clock train from Indianapolis and when I announced 
the terrible news it was considered so improbable as to be an in- 
vention; but the Indianapolis papers which came by the train gave 
it only too conclusive confirmation. A few days later the funeral 
train bearing the body of the President came slowly through the 
town past the uncovered crowds of broken-hearted mourners that 
overflowed the black-draped station. Without a companion, I 
followed it to Indianapolis, where at night, in the State Capitol, 
I viewed in tears the noble face of the beloved President, and went 
a second time into the silent procession, so greatly was I impressed 
by the beauty and dignity of death and by the half-realized historic 
significance of the occasion. | 

This episode of boyish work was terminated by the need to resume 
my studies in preparation for my course at Earlham College. 
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TRANQUIL DAYS AT EARLHAM 


I count myself fortunate in two advantages of my college life. First, 
it was passed at a small institution of not more than two hundred 
students under conditions which gave each one a chance of personal 
attention from the instructors; and, second, it was at one of several 
institutions under the control of the Society of Friends, otherwise 
Quakers. My Alma Mater was situated at Richmond, Indiana, only 
five miles from my home, and is known as Earlham College, taking 
its name from the English country-seat of Joseph John Gurney, 
brother of Elizabeth Fry, the philanthropist of prison reform. I 
matriculated for Earlham in 1867, entering the Freshman class of 
that year at the rather precocious age of fourteen and receiving my 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1871. I knew very little science, but 
because I had not taken Greek I was not entitled to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and something in the way of a degree had to be 
found for me. 

From the moment of my arrival I was impressed with the charm 
and tranquillity of the Quaker atmosphere, so well conveyed in 
Charles Lamb’s essay “A Quakers’ Meeting”’, and in these times of 
intenser life I recur with satisfaction to the repose of those days. 
I have forgotten nearly all the facts I there learned, but I acquired 
the habit of hard and intelligent study and developed my best fac- 
ulty, which I take to be a sense of proportion. This came partly 
through my interest in Logic but chiefly through my love of Mathe- 
matics, in which I was well-nigh perfect in my whole four years’ 
course, though I have forgotten all I ever knew about integral and 
differential calculus and cannot even now tell what are their uses. 
But the study of most value to me in life was Latin, and it irks me 
to hear the materialists in education inveigh against it as unpractical. 
I deeply regret that I did not also take Greek. Latin not only 
taught me precision and flexibility of language, and imparted a 
knowledge of the derivations of almost half our speech, but it broad- 
ened my horizon by putting me in touch with masterpieces of classical 
literature. Doctor Dougan Clark, our professor of Latin, was a 
scholar of imagination who laid emphasis on the man behind the book, 
on the human element of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Cicero. He brought 
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out. all the poetry in the poets, all the philosophy of life in the his- 
torians, all the eloquence in the orators. The mental gymnastics of 
Latin were formative of my mind and this influence would have been 
more substantial if I had been a better student. 

Earlham was and still is a co-educational institution, the eastern 
half of the main building being assigned to the boys and the western 
half to the girls. In my time it had the distinction of turning out 
more teachers than any other institution in the West. Many of 
the students would teach one year in order to get the means for 
another year at the college. Though sometimes Spartan in food 
and primitive in resources — in which respects it has much improved 
— jit was conducted in general with great good sense. Stress was 
laid upon physical exercise, such as baseball, then in its first 
flush of interest, and football, which we played according to the 
Rugby rules. We had our own Olympics in which Greek met Greek, 
in the shape of stalwart Quaker boys of the Western farms. There 
was a great deal of quiet religious life in which most of the students 
participated, and, despite the fact that there were no Greek-letter 
societies, there was an admirable community feeling throughout the 
school, with now and then an escapade to keep us from being dull. 
We did not have separate living rooms. Our trunks were kept on 
the lowest floor, side by side, in a large, well-lighted and accessible 
room, to which, for our ablutions and changes of clothing, we de- 
scended from large, sunny, well-ventilated dormitories, some of 
which were flanked by little rooms containing a single bed. During 
the day we studied in a large assembly room or sometimes in special 
rooms reserved for the upper classes. Some of these rooms had 
amusing names. Two were called respectively “East Hades” and 
“West Hades’’, and a small room between was known as “ Purga- 
tory.’ One of the classrooms had the mellifluous name of “ Nugi- 
polyloquidium”’, which the Latin lexicon will tell you means “a place 
of talkers of nonsense.’’ Had those who named it been familiar with 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost”, they doubtless would have linked this 
classic designation with Costard’s honorificabilitudinitatibus. 

There is no feature of education more important than training one 
to express himself on his feet, and at Earlham much attention was 
paid to the supple art of debating. The Ionian Society had an ad- 
mirable method. A topic was written by each member and placed 
in a hat with others. Those were then mixed beyond recognition, 
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The basement windows seen on the left are those of ‘West Hades”; just 
above are those of “ Nugipolyloquidium ”’, —both study 
rooms of the author 
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and the hat was presented in turn to each, who would at once 
rise, state his topic and discuss it for two minutes. This was ex- 
cellent training in readiness and resourcefulness. One fellow, a 
farmer’s boy from North Carolina, who drew the topic “Rotten 
Apples”’, made a capital little speech on the spread of evil, drawing 
for his example on the power of one rotten apple to spoil a whole 
barrel. The audience followed him with approval until he attempted 
to point a secondary moral, “Let us all then be good apples, that we 
may influence those about us to highest purposes”, when there was 
a roar of derisive laughter, the cause of which the impromptu debater 
never perceived. 

The students had the advantage of attending lectures by distin- 
guished men and women that were given every winter in the neigh- 
boring city of Richmond. Two of the favorites in these courses were 
Henry Vincent, an eloquent Englishman, and Wendell Phillips, the 
celebrated orator and author of the famous lecture, “The Lost 
Arts.’ When I asked Vincent to write his name for me in my auto- 
graph book, he added the words, “Let Justice be done though the 
Heavens fall.”” When it came Phillips’s turn, his eye having alighted 
on that sentiment, he wrote on the opposite page, “If Justice be 
done the Heavens will not fall.’’ (I may here confess that I have 
incorporated this phrase in my poem “Towers of Remembrance.’’) 

It was a time of great interest in hypnotism, and among the 
lectures in the Richmond course was one on that subject, with prac- 
tical experiments which constituted an exposé of certain “spiritual- 
istic” phenomena. It soon became the custom at the college to 
experiment in hypnotism. The lamps being turned low, half a dozen 
students would be placed in line with eyes closed, heads thrown 
back, and the tips of the fingers of their raised hands touching. An 
adept fellow student conducted the experiments, instructing them 
to breathe deeply and to assume an utterly passive frame of mind. 
After a few minutes, noticing the agitation of one pair of hands, the 
operator would feel the tips of them, and if he found them cold would 
know that he had an available “subject”, whereupon he would pro- 
ceed to exploit his subconscious pupil in various historical or other 
characters. The subject would then impersonate Cesar or Wash- 
ington or Pickwick, etc. There was no “fake” in all this and one of 
the members of my class was capable of self-hypnotism, without the 
slightest exterior influence. But once when he was told that a menac- 
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ing cloud was approaching, the reaction of his individuality expressed 
itself in throwing a double slate at the supposed intruder, which 
narrowly missed the head of one of the participants. This gave 
pause to our scientific experiments, which I believe seriously injured 
the mind of my classmate. But while it lasted we onlookers got a 
great deal of interest and fun out of the revelation of dominant 
traits in those who submitted to the tests. Nothing could ever be 
done with me. 

It may have been the influence of these esoteric activities that 
inspired the most terrible dream I have ever had. One night at the 
college, shortly after the loss of my beloved father, I dreamed that it 
was not true that he was dead, but only a dream! The alternation 
of joy with the waking realization of the fact left a scar in my memory 
which time has never effaced. 

While we were occupying West Hades as a study room another 
member of the senior class who, through illness or absence, had 
fallen behind the rest of us, was making up his course of analytical 
chemistry alone. Every now and then he would report his admirable 
progress, to which we would respond, “Ah! but wait until you get 
to bottle 100. Macy, you will never get that in your life.’ At last 
he reached this final problem and, as the rest of us had been, he was 
long puzzled to reselve the constituents. One afternoon we were 
startled to hear his voice at the top of the stairs, and all the way 
down the descensus Averni to West Hades he kept shouting, “I’ve 
got it, I’ve got it, boys, I’ve got it! H.O! Pure water from Buhl’s 
Spring!” 

At the public oral examinations the professor of chemistry showed 
a sympathetic heart for us, shielding our blatant ignorance in the 
most chivalrous suggestion of the forgotten fact, so that we were 
always snatching victory from defeat; but when it came to the written 
tests this generosity of man to man faded away entirely and we got 
all we deserved. At times we made very clever evasions after the 
manner of schoolboys, but we achieved nothing so adroit as the 
responses of the cadet at West Point: 

“Mr. Walker, does a body weigh more at the equator or the 
poles?” 

“Yes, sir, it does.” 

“Well, which?” 


“Why, it weighs more, sir, of course.”’ 
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Besides all the usual experiences of a small college — expulsion 
for gross infraction of the rules, the death of a student, etc. — we 
had one which probably no other American college has ever had, 
the departure of one of our comrades because his mother had been 
arrested for murder! He was a quiet and agreeable fellow and was 
much liked, and his sudden leaving early in the morning, when it was 
explained, cast over us all an awesome gloom which was long in 
being dispelled. Another unique remembrance is of the hunting of 
trilobites in the Paleozoic limestone region of the Whitewater River. 
This game, Gentle Reader, is hunted, not with a gun but with a 
hammer and I believe no other part of America is so rich in beautiful 
specimens of those fossils, which in my boyhood existed, almost 
unregarded, in the large paving stones of my home town. 

Since I was a student Earlham has made great strides in 
buildings, facilities and enrollment. It has about five hundred 
students and ranks among the best of the Western colleges. It long 
ago arrived at the dignity of a college cry: “Yea Earlham! Yea 
Earlham! Yea Earlham! Fight! Fight! Fight!” and for aught I 
know its victories at football are celebrated with the Serpentine dance. 

When I was there art and music and the theatre were thought to 
be inventions of the Busy One. Now there is a dramatic club and 
there are lessons in painting and I believe admirable instruction in 
instrumental and vocal music. Of the last we had only impromptu 
choruses that sang at night in the assembly rooms before we went 
in to “collection.” There were some remarkable voices among the 
boys, and I can hear after so many years the thrilling echo of one 
beautiful song, which I have never heard on any other occasion: 


‘Speed away, speed away, on thine errand of light; 
There’s a fond heart awaiting thy coming tonight,” 


each stanza finishing with a refrain which seemed to fade in a di- 
minuendo of romantic mystery: 


“Speed away, speed away, spee-ee-eed away!” 


There was similar singing by the girls at the other end of the long 
building, after which they would file into one side of the large bare 
“collection”? room, as we did on the other, and here there were a few 
minutes of admonitory speech or reposeful silence before bedtime. 
The faculty were seated on the low dais facing the students on the 
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long benches, and the half hour was often the occasion of remarks 
by some visitor, perhaps a sweet-faced, low-voiced, nun-like Quak- 
eress who had a message for us of spiritual import. But once 
the scene took on a different aspect, following the address of a 
certain Friend from Chicago on the subject of peace. This was 
not an unusual topic at Earlham, and as we were then but three or 
four years from the Civil War, not an unwelcome one. We are all 
pacifists when the righteous cause has triumphed. But this time 
the speaker went so far beyond his theoretical advocacy of peace 
as to asperse the patriotism of the Union soldiers in the war. This 
was the end of peace for that evening, for as soon as the drift of the 
visitor’s remarks was clearly perceived, my brother rose and inter- 
rupted them by an indignant and scathing protest of a sort never 
before or since heard in those quiet precincts, and which nobody 
that heard it could ever forget. The school was stirred to applause 
and the members of the faculty were not displeased at the merited 
rebuke and one of them even added a less impassioned protest against 
the false logic and the tactlessness of the over-zealous Friend. 

In this room, ‘where there were no pictures or ornaments to dis- 
tract the attention, were held the religious services of the college on 
the mornings of “First” and “Fourth” day. Sometimes not a word 
would be said from the moment we arrived until the signal for dis- 
missal was given, which was made, after the fashion of the gentle 
sect, by the elder on the men’s side offering his hand to the elder of 
the women, who sat beside him. Some of the students dozed or even 
slept and some were bored, but I think most of us were deeply im- 
pressed by the tranquillity and sweet solemnity of the hour —a 
truce to work, and a balm to care, as if a voice had whispered, “Be 
still and know that I am God.”’ Although my opinions on religious 
subjects have since undergone radical changes I am deeply grateful 
for those four years of so much silence and repose and cloister-like 
meditation, uninvaded by the city’s noise and restlessness, which, 
do what we may, it is impossible to escape. The spirit of it all is in 
that beautiful essay of Lamb’s, which not to know is a loss to any 
soul. Pray Heaven those simple and sincere folk of my boyhood, in 
the sophistication of modern life, do not lose the essence of unpre- 
tentious spirituality and good-will which have made the Quakers, 
among those who know them, a pervasive influence. 
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CHICAGO AND THE GREAT FIRE 


THE one touch of nature that makes the whole world of under- 
graduates kin is their doubt as to the direction they ought to give to 
their important powers in order to insure a livelihood. Probably 
five sixths of every Senior class have made no decision in this respect. 
I once recommended to a young Yale friend of mine who was in 
this predicament, which he said was shared by his chums, that a 
group of them, say of the same fraternity, should join financial and 
moral forces and rent a fruit or cattle ranch in the West and try the 
experiment of codperative farming, at least until more definite 
decisions forced themselves to the front. A year or two of outdoor 
life in such activities in the companionship of their best friends 
would not only be an agreeable and healthful introduction into the 
world of affairs but would develop in them the faculty of dealing 
with men in daily give-and-take. 

With only a vague predilection for the literary life I found myself 
in such a quandary in the month of August, 1871, on the eve of my 
graduation at Earlham at the age of eighteen. I should soon be 
forced to begin to make some sort of decision. My father’s death 
had occurred two years before and it was essential that something 
definite be done. I had nothing in view but Hope, reinforced by my 
experience in the office of the Indiana Central Railway. I got no 
comfort out of what was then the stock theme of the Earlham oration, 
“Night brings out the Stars.” I was Micawber personified. 

One may judge of my surprise at the close of the Commencement 
exercises, when, after each one of the four of us who composed the 
class had given the world his views as to how it might best be regu- 
lated —a gentleman, Hiram Hadley, whom I remembered as a 
Quaker and a friend of my father, came to me and without ado 
made me the offer of a clerkship in the Chicago agency of the Scribner 
Educational Books, with the request to report for duty as soon as 
possible! Here was something within the narrow periphery of my 
capacity, and then there was the lure of a great city! With my 
mother’s solicitous and prayerful approval I accepted, and by the 
first of September I was at work at a desk in the service of the Scribner 
firm. I had, in fact, three employers, — Mr. Hadley (himself a 
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publisher and bookseller) as the representative of the Scribners, and 
two book agents whose operations were divided among the six States 
of which Chicago was the centre. They were vigorously occupied 
with promoting the use of the Scribner publications in the schools 
of that region, setting forth their merits to superintendents and 
to members of school boards. My business, chiefly, was to execute 
their orders in the dispatch of samples of Guyot’s Geographies, 
Felter’s Arithmetics and other textbooks, which were kept in stock 
in the Hadley house. 

I was hardly firm in the saddle when an event occurred of the 
greatest moment. On the eighth of October, when I was living on 
the West Side with some distant relatives, I heard about eight 
o’clock at night the gongs of several fire engines, one after another, 
rushing to what seemed to be a fire of unusual proportions, as indeed 
it proved to be. The newspapers of the next morning gave report 
of a stubborn blaze which it had taken all the resources of the depart- 
ment to extinguish; but I, who usually ran to fires, had missed the 
spectacle. Oddly enough, the very next night we had the same 
experience, except that there seemed more desperation in the rush 
of the engines and a more insistent summons in the clang of the 
gongs. This time, with a friend, I started out, determined not to 
miss a view of the spectacle and of the outdoor heroism which is 
an accompaniment of a big fire. Little did I realize that I was to 
witness the greatest conflagration of modern times! At first it did 
not seem as though the flames caused by the kick of Mrs. Leary’s 
cow were likely to spread to any great extent, and my friend and 
I made the entire circuit of the burning blocks, and, concluding that 
the fire was under control, went north to the central part of the city. 
But we had hardly arrived at the Madison Street bridge over the 
Chicago River when it became manifest that this was an event of 
no ordinary sort. The wind had strengthened to cyclonic proportions 
and was carrying across the business section of the city beyond the 
river, like autumn leaves, blazing rafters and planks which fell upon 
the roofs in the path of the wind. Before long we saw that nothing 
was likely to survive the terrific gale. 

There was now a look of panic on every face, and when we crossed 
the river and turned up Market Street, the broad thoroughfare to 
the left, we found swift currents and eddies of human beings. They 
reminded me of a colony of terrified and bewildered ants. On the 
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flank of the burning district, a motley collection of buggies, carriages 
and wagons were being brought out from streets or alleyways, 
hitched or unhitched, laden or unladen, in the hope of saving the 
most valuable treasures. In some instances vehicles that had been 
left standing while the owner went back for the horses were caught 
by the wind and carried up the street like a premature revelation of 
Mother Shipton’s prophecy that carriages should go without horses, 
later amply verified by the automobile. It was like the rout of a 
great army and yet, with it all, I had a curious sense of satisfaction 
in being part of such a colossal event. After a little I went back to 
the West Side by the Washington Street tunnel under the river, 
which was crowded almost to suffocation with a mass of refugees, 
each carrying through the darkness of the tube something of special 
value. For the rest of the night I sat upon a girder of the bridge on 
Madison Street over a track of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, while the adjoining pivotal bridge over the river was saved 
from destruction by being turned and played upon by a hose. From 
this perch I witnessed the course of the insatiate flames as they swept 
in their path the massive and beautiful commercial structures, 
whether of steel or granite or marble or brick, leaving nothing worthy 
the name of fireproof. And yet there was no dying-down of the 
spectacle; the appetite for destruction grew by what it fed on. I soon 
realized that there was nothing left of the Hadley offices on East 
Madison Street near the Lake front. By morning it was evident 
that nothing would be saved either in the upper South Side or in 
the part beyond the débouchment of the Chicago River, called the 
North Side. 

I am not attempting to give a general description of this event 
but merely to record some of the superficial and rather obvious im- 
pressions of the two days and nights of terror. I did not dare to 
cross the river again and was quite content at sunrise to go back to 
my lodgings on the West Side, though not to sleep. All the next day 
we heard the explosions of dynamite set off under the direction of 
General Sheridan to prevent the flames from sweeping back south- 
ward along the Lake. It was like a battle in which one seemed to be 
foredoomed to defeat. 

Facing the horrors and losses of the calamity, the courageous men 
and women of Chicago, with all the buoyancy and vigor of the 
Middle Westerner, began the work of reconstructing the life of the 
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city. Fortunate as I was to have witnessed such a scene — since it 
had to be —I am more fortunate to have known the indomitable 
spirit of America as it was now revealed. Whatever else the catas- 
trophe was, it was not a slough of despond. No time was wasted in 
regrets or despair. Voices of cheer and hope were dominant every- 
where. The churches became the centres of relief work and of 
refuge, and those who still had anything left were happy to share it 
with those who had lost all. I was immediately notified by Mr. 
Hadley to report at new quarters far on the South Side, and although 
his own stock had been entirely destroyed he telegraphed at once 
for new supplies and within twenty-four hours we were again busily 
engaged in introducing Guyot’s Geographies and Felter’s Arithmetics 
into the schools of the neighboring States. This spirit was typical 
of the whole city and there was everywhere emulation in resource- 
fulness, enterprise and courage. 

Chicago winters are not remarkable for their mildness and the two 
that succeeded the Great Fire were no exception. I had had no 
experience of the blizzard of the Northwest but in these winters there 
was opportunity to test its fierceness. At times the entire system 
of transportation, street cars, wagons and even messenger service, 
was at a standstill. Not seldom I received telegrams from the two 
agents in the field directing me “without fail” to ship by the evening 
train a certain number of samples of the textbooks. It became 
necessary for me not only to pack these in bundles, which I had 
learned to do in expert fashion, but to carry them across the city, 
sometimes in two feet of snow, to the various stations of the railways 
centring in Chicago, for at that time there was no Union Station. 
I can even now recall the cutting of the cords of those heavy packages 
upon my hands, but I have also pride in remembering that not a 
single commission failed to be executed. I suppose this was partly 
because I was a newcomer in business and knew that little was 
expected of me by the other employees; but it also was inspired by 
a remark of Mr. Hadley to me when I first entered his employ: 
“Robert,” he said, “I want to tell thee something. There are three 
kinds of employees: first, the one who shirks; second, the one who 
gives an exact equivalent, so far as he can calculate it, keeping his 
eye upon the clock; and third, the one who always does more than 
he has bargained for or than is expected of him. It is only the last 
who succeeds.’’ This was but one of many pieces of practical advice, 
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delivered with kindly sympathy, for which I was indebted to this 
excellent gentleman, who was distinguished as an educator in Indiana 
and afterward in New Mexico, and who recently died in his ninetieth 
year. 

The Chicago calamity was succeeded by a revival of religious and 
intellectual interests. The preachers of that time were men of 
unusual force and eloquence and the people in a spiritual reaction 
crowded the churches and theatres to hear Professor David Swing, 
Robert Collyer and Doctors Goodwin and Thomas and many others. 
The spirits of the people were not allowed to flag and the community 
feeling was intimate and generous. The attitude of the country as 
well as of the community is reflected in an incident. While his 
North Side church was still smoking in ruins and the streets were 
almost impassable, Robert Collyer, the robust and eloquent Unitarian, 
preached to his congregation. in, front:of the: site, saying: “Of course 
we must rebuild the church:at once, and, if necessary, can go back 
to blacksmithing.”’, Seme’students at Cornell University, seeing a 
report of this, wrote to him and promised a thousand dollars for the 
building fund if he would make them a -horséshoe. asa souvenir. So 
the sturdy Yorkshireman hunted up a forge and, donning the apron, 
made a horseshoe which, I believe, is still preserved at the University. 

One of the first interests to revive was music, while the lecture 
lyceum flourished as never before. It was then that I first heard 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in an address of inspiring optimism, and 
Charlotte Cushman, deservedly regarded as the leading American 
actress, in her deep-voiced recitals as Lady Macbeth and Queen 
Katharine. Altogether it was a stimulating year and a half that 
I passed in Chicago, — months of close absorption in business but 
of a growing outlook upon the world. Toward the last of this period, 
in February and March of 1873, I had my first vacation, of about 
six weeks, which I decided to spend in Washington with my aunt 
and uncle (the Berkaus), who had invited me to visit them. 


WASHINGTON AND THE CREDIT MOBILIER 


Soon after my arrival in Washington (namely, from February 18 
to 27) occurred the memorable scene of the impeachment before the 
Senate of Representatives Oakes Ames of Massachusetts and James 
Brooks of New York for their connection with the Credit Mobilier, 
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a joint-stock company engaged in the building of the Union Pacific 
Railway and afterward virtually identical with it. The charge 
against Ames was that he had sold stock in the company to members 
of Congress at advantageous rates with intent to influence their 
votes on legislation — in other words, had been guilty of bribery. 
Brooks was charged with corruption as a member of the House and 
as a Government Director of the railway. The scandal involved 
well-known legislators to whom the stock had been given, or sold 
at low prices. Following similar scandals in Grant’s first Adminis- 
tration (despite which his military services and his high personal 
character had won him reélection), it had awakened excitement 
throughout the country, so that in some cases the popular clamor 
grossly exaggerated the blame. I had the good fortune to hear the 
whole of the debate from the Senate Press Gallery. 

The chief impressions: 1 ‘retain of this remarkable trial are that for 
the.most: part it was conducted with dignity, even with solemnity, 
and.that both Ames and Brooks exhibited intense suffering. Ames 

-was a bulky, strong-looking man, quite a contrast to Brooks, who 
was of a thin; délirate, sallow; intellectual type; but each in his own 
way showed how keerily he felt the disgrace even of being accused. 
More than once we saw tears rolling down Ames’s cheeks, while the 
deadly pallor and physical weakness of Brooks seemed to mark him 
for the grave. 

The seriousness of the trial was thrown into relief by occasional 
bits of humor contributed to the debate by General Benjamin F. 
Butler, who appeared as attorney for Ames. Judge Poland of 
Vermont, chairman of the Committee of Impeachment and virtual 
prosecutor, made one extremely long and tedious speech, during 
which Butler showed much restiveness. Finally he could stand it 
no longer and began to interrupt his opponent, which led Poland to 
say deprecatingly that he trusted that the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts would not interrupt him, since it must be borne 
in mind that the time was to be divided. “Oh, yes,” retorted Butler 
in a flash, “that’s all very well; but what about dividing eternity?” 
Butler’s contention was that these two men had been selected as 
scapegoats — Ames from the Republicans and Brooks from the 
Democrats — in order to satisfy the hounding of the Press, which 
was endeavoring to make something wrong that had never been 
considered wrong before. In the midst of this sort of argument 
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he raised his eyes piously to the ceiling and exclaimed, “I thank 
Heaven that I am a man that God made, and not the newspapers,” 
whereupon one of the journalists in the gallery, in an audible stage 
whisper, responded, “Thank Heaven he does n’t charge it upon us.” 

Brooks’s defense, read by himself, was pitiably weak. He looked 
but the pale wraith of a man and excited the sympathy of every one. 
There can be no doubt that the public humiliation attendant on 
the conviction of the two Representatives shortened their lives: 
within ten weeks both were dead. 

Whatever may be thought of the justice of the vote of censure 
that was passed, as a substitute for the proposed resolution of expul- 
sion, it is certain that the proceedings raised the standard of official 
scrupulousness in America to a higher plane. Since that time it has 
been generally considered disgraceful for a Senator or a Representative 
to allow himself to become pecuniarily interested in a measure on 
which he is likely to be called upon to vote, or, vice versa, to vote on 
one in which he is thus interested, as, for instance, any schedule of 
a tariff act. The offense is not yet extinct but public opinion is no 
longer tolerant of it. Agents advocating bills before Congress do 
not give stock or sell it at tempting prices to obtain legislative 
support. 

Even in those days Washington was extremely attractive. It was 
almost the first of our cities to make itself beautiful and it had the 
advantage of the spacious plan of L’Enfant to work upon. Though 
not so beautiful or monumental as at present, it was already a charm- 
ing residence, having evolved from the war-time era of muddy streets 
into a well-paved, dignified and umbrageous city. It was, moreover, a 
period of distinguished men in both houses of Congress and in the 
Administration, with the standing and record of whom I was quite 
familiar. Sumner, Schurz and others who had opposed the reélection 
of Grant were still in the Senate. Mr. Hamilton Fish was Secretary 
of State, a gentleman of the old school of much picturesqueness. It 
was but eight years since the Civil War and Washington was full of 
distinguished officers. Partisan feeling still ran high, and this added 
to the interest for a stripling, like myself, brought up in a political 
atmosphere. There was for me the additional interest of a certain 
repose, which in Washington makes a gentle background for political 
rancor. I was at once attracted by what seemed to me the superior 
opportunities for reading and study in this clean, quiet, rural city 
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over the bustling spirit and choked traffic of Chicago. The result 
was that I became fascinated with the idea of a government clerkship, 
with its good pay and short hours, which I argued would give me 
leisure for the cultivation of my mind. It was the year of the in- 
stallation of the Merit System of examinations for the public service, 
the commission in charge having for its chairman George William 
Curtis, who had long been a persistent champion of this reform, and 
who never coveted any “easy chair” except that of Harper's Mag- 
azine. Several of my acquaintances were taking the examinations 
and “just for a flyer’? I determined to do likewise, my objective 
being the Treasury Department. We shall see what came of it. 

I have already referred in this narrative to the Schillerbund, 
of which my uncle, Paul H. Berkau, was president. During my stay 
in Washington I attended several of its delightful social and literary 
meetings and met many persons of note. All this inspired me the 
more with a desire to live in the capital and I went back to Chicago 
firmly resolved to resign my post there if it should prove that I had 
passed the examination. In that case I should have the better 
chance for an appointment by reason of the endorsement of my 
application which I had been advised to secure from my representative 
in Congress and from one of the Indiana senators, Oliver P. Morton, 
the former law partner of my father. Though the better day in the 
public service was dawning, even yet kissing went by favor. 

Soon after my return to Chicago I received an announcement from 
the Civil Service Commission that I had passed the examination and 
that an appointment to a Treasury clerkship awaited me. I then 
made a clean breast of it to Mr. Hadley, whom I found sympathetic 
and who informed me that on a visit to New York from which he had 
just returned he had heard that, on account of the resignation of 
Frank R. Stockton, the humorist, from the editorial department of 
Scribner's Monthly (as it was then called) in order to accept the 
assistant-editorship of the new magazine for young people, St. 
Nicholas, a vacancy had been created in the Scribner staff, and that 
he had already mentioned my name for consideration for this place. 
He at once wrote to make sure that the position would be held open 
for me until I could demonstrate that I was competent to fill it. So, 
as soon as possible, I said goodbye to Chicago, with little money in my 
pocket, but with two destinations and two chances for a livelihood. 


IV 
FORTY YEARS OF EDITING 
(1873-1913) 
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“THE WHITE COMPANY” 


“The Century Co. — the ‘White Company,’ as I call it” — EZ. C. Stedman, in a 
letter to the Author. 


JOURNEYING by way of Niagara — where, never having seen any 
great natural scenery, I had myself awakened at dawn for the thrilling 
view of the Falls from the train —I set foot for the first time in 
New York on the tenth of May, 1873, at the age of twenty and went 
betimes to the office of Scribner's Monthly, little knowing that I was 
about to establish a relationship which would last for more than 
forty years! My family was already known to Roswell Smith, the 
publisher of the magazine, for his wife, as Miss Annie Ellsworth, 
had been a friend of my mother in Washington, and as young women 
both had been present on the twenty-fourth of May, 1844, when 
Morse transmitted the first public telegraph message ever sent, 
passing from Washington to Baltimore. This message, which he had 
promised Miss Ellsworth she should dictate, was selected for her by 
her mother and was the appropriate text “ What hath God wrought!” 

Mr. Smith greeted me cordially but soon began to make a test of 
my mettle by trying to discourage me. 

“Mr. Johnson,” he said, “what makes you think you might 
succeed in literary work? Everybody in the world is trying to do 
something he can’t do and is more or less dissatisfied with what he is 
doing.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “is n’t that what makes the world go round? 
So far as I am concerned, my tastes and predilections have always 
been for literature, and I think it is easier to go with the stream 
than against it.” : 

He shook his head but I saw that he was not serious about it, and 
he took me back to present me to the editor, Doctor J. G. Holland. 

_ At that time the Scribner bookstore was at Number 654 Broadway 
below Astor Place, and, passenger elevators not then being in general 
use, one had to climb to the magazine quarters by two very long 
flights of stairs. The business offices were in front and the editorial 
offices at the rear, with a long, dim, unoccupied space between. 
Doctor Holland received me genially and introduced me to his 
associate editor, Richard Watson Gilder, who was most cordial, and 
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after a little conversation it was agreed that I should have a trial of 
three months as clerk and editorial assistant. I obtained a three 
months’ leave of absence from the Treasury Department and at once 
entered upon my new duties in a palpable atmosphere of kindness. 
I was put more at my ease by meeting Frank H. Scott of the publi- 
cation department, who afterward succeeded Roswell Smith as 
president of the Century Co., and who invited me to dine with him 
and test his boarding house in Madison Avenue. Scott had spent 
his boyhood in my Indiana county, at Richmond, and we became 
intimate friends and afterward roommates. 

Before speaking of the personalities with whom I was now thrown 
in contact in business let me say something of the origin of the great 
enterprise to which I found myself so unexpectedly related and 
which was a notable influence upon the life of the American people 
from the time of its establishment in 1870 until the radical change 
in its policy in 1918. (Whatever may be the characteristics of the 
magazine since that date they do not include the traditions which had 
been maintained under three editors-in-chief, Holland, Gilder and 
myself.) No history of the United States from a sociological point 
of view can be accurate or complete that does not take account of 
the part played in the development of the country after the war by 
this magazine and, later, by others which it stimulated. It had had 
admirable predecessors, for instance Harper’s and the Aflantic, but 
none that aimed directly at leadership in political, religious, artistic 
and social opinion. 

The Century Magazine was established as Scribner's Monthly 
under a corporation, entitled Scribner and Co., consisting of Doctor 
J. G. Holland, editor, Roswell C. Smith, publisher, and the book- 
publishing firm of Charles Scribner and Co., afterward Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co., and now Charles Scribner’s Sons. The five 
hundred shares were divided in the order named, one hundred and 
fifty, one hundred and fifty, and two hundred, so that Doctor Holland 
and Mr. Smith, who were the originators of the enterprise, were 
possessed of a majority of the stock. This fact proved to be of great 
importance at the time of the change of the name to the Century 
Magazine in 1881 on the retirement of the Scribner firm. The sepa- 
ration was due to a difference of opinion concerning the publication 
of books. Anticipating the record a little, I may say that the break 
originated in this way: Reverend Doctor Charles S. Robinson, 
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pastor of the Presbyterian Church of which Roswell Smith was a 
member, offered through him to the Scribners a volume for publica- 
tion, which they declined. Thereupon Mr. Smith, feeling that he 
had done his duty by his associates the publishers, in giving them the 
first opportunity to bring out the book, accepted it for publication 
by the magazine firm, Scribner and Co. To this novel course, Mr. 
Charles Scribner the younger, representing the book house, strenuously 
objected, maintaining that the charter of the magazine corporation 
did not authorize it to publish books, that it was organized for a 
wholly different purpose. To this, Doctor Holland and Roswell 
Smith as surviving witnesses replied that that question had been 
definitely raised at the time of the organization of the magazine 
firm, and that then the right to publish books had been expressly 
reserved. The third party to that agreement, the elder Charles 
Scribner, was not living. The differences became acute, though the 
outward manifestation of them was tempered by courtesy on both 
sides. Finally, in order to clear up the situation, Roswell Smith, 
boldly selling all his other properties, bought enough of Doctor 
Holland’s shares, at $1000 each, to give him a majority of the stock. 
He then offered to Mr. Scribner either to sell his own interest or buy 
the minority holding at the same price. Mr. Scribner decided to 
sell, on condition that the name should be changed, agreeing on his 
part that no magazine bearing the name of Scribner should be under- 
taken for five years. (At the end of this period was begun the ad- 
mirable publication known as Scribner's Magazine.) Immediately 
after the break, namely in the spring of 1881, Doctor Holland dis- 
posed of the remaining shares of his stock to younger men who had 
been connected with the upbuilding of the magazine and cut his own 
salary in two in order to double that of Roswell Smith. In the first 
year of the new corporation the magazine changed its name, changed 
its place of business, and lost its editor-in-chief by death and yet 
made a large gain in circulation. This I believe to have been caused 
not by any change of policy but by the widening and deepening of 
the currents of popular appeal under the impetus of the new situation. 
What these currents of appeal were I shall have to go back a little 
to indicate. 

The magazine may be said to have been founded in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Doctor Holland and Mr. Smith were fond of telling 
how they met on one of the bridges over the Rhone and exchanged 
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aspirations for the establishment of a periodical which should have 
a unique character. Doctor Holland had for some years been an 
editor of the Springfield Republican, a paper which had always been 
of large influence in Massachusetts, in fact throughout the country, 
by reason of its independence and the admirable manner in which 
it had been conducted. He had been an acceptable lecturer on social 
topics in various parts of the country and had wide vogue as a writer. 
His long narrative poems, ‘“Bitter-Sweet” and “Kathrina’’, the former 
the more poetic of the two, were widely read and the “Letters to the 
Joneses” and other books by “Timothy Titcomb”’ on the conduct of 
life, while they caused the derision of some of the literati because 
of what was thought triteness and lack of originality, were, never- 
theless, a great formative influence in the generation that read them. 
Doctor Holland’s ambition was to have a medium of new and wider 
appeal to the people on social and public questions, and he was turning 
over in his mind the project of a magazine which should give him 
such a platform from which to speak. On his part, Roswell Smith, 
who had recently come to New York from Indiana, was ambitivus 
to undertake the publication of a popular periodical. The con- 
junction of the planets being favorable, all that remained to do was 
to find a publishing house that would give its name to the project 
and lend it distinction and prestige. Through Doctor Holland’s 
connection with his publishers, the Scribners, this desideratum was 
found in that firm, which then, as now, occupied a place in the front 
rank of American publishers. 

My novitiate on the magazine did not occupy the designated three 
months, for after three weeks Doctor Holland came to me one day 
as I sat at my desk and, putting his hand in a fatherly manner on my 
shoulder, said very gently, “Johnson, if you like us as well as welike 
you, you may hang up your hat and call it a bargain.” Needless to 
say I at once sent to the Treasury Department my resignation of 
the post I had never occupied, and thus possibly saved myself from 
the fate of becoming a minor public functionary. From that time 
on for forty years I was part of the corps and (what was equally 
delightful) of the esprit de corps of the magazine. Those with whom 
I was thus happily associated proved to be men of public influence 
and thus of public interest. 
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DOCTOR J. G. HOLLAND, LEADER OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


In any company Doctor Holland would have been a noteworthy and 
impressive figure. He was over six feet in height, of swarthy, healthy 
complexion with coal-black straight hair worn somewhat long, im- 
porting dignity but not bohemianism. He had an erect form, clear 
dark eyes, and an aquiline nose and his whole appearance suggested 
an Indian chief of a romantic period. In repose he had a brooding 
sadness, but he had the warmth of the New England temperament 
at its best. His voice was beautiful and his manner refined and 
sympathetic, and withal he had an aspect of firmness, seriousness 
and power. He was a man of large intellectual horizon and of demo- 
cratic faith in the people. He was without affectation and if he had 
had any vanity it would have been taken out of him by the criticisms 
to which he was subjected by the press, amounting in the case of 
the editors of several New York newspapers — Dana of the Sun, 
Hurlbert of the World and Jennings of the Times — to a virtual 
cabal. This was because in his writings and lectures he said many 
things which to these editors were not new; in fact, he restated to 
his generation things that are generally known and are taken for 
granted — after one has learned them. Yet his “Letters to Young 
People’’, dealing with social conduct, I venture to say, had more 
influence with the people than most of the editorials of the gentlemen 
who criticised him, and who expressed their antipathy by dubbing 
him “Tupper Holland”, in comparison with Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, a commonplace English writer whose only saying that I 
remember is “A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure.” But 
I am happy to say that in more than one instance this antipathy 
disappeared when the editor came to make Doctor Holland’s personal 
acquaintance. There was no withstanding his good-will and his 
manifest sincerity. He had the rare power of being able to turn an 
enemy into a friend. 

The Doctor’s knowledge of America was not always matched by 
an understanding of foreign countries. In the very first number of 
the magazine he showed that, like many Americans of the present 
day, he misread the character of the French people, of whose solid 
qualities he apparently knew little. “France,” he wrote, “even if 
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her leading men were sincere republicans, is entirely unable to main- 
tain a republic.” This reads oddly after fifty-two years of reasonably 
stable popular government. On two points he was immovable— 
advocacy of prohibition and opposition to woman’s suffrage — and 
these he set forth from time to time in his editorial department 
“Topics of the Time”, every article of which was written by him 
from 1870 to 1881, the year of his death. His prose style was lacking 
in mellowness and illustration but was incisive, direct and forcible. 
His lyrics were full of color and of music, notably the Cradle-Song 
(“What is the little one thinking about?”’) and the Apple-Song, in 
“Bitter-Sweet.” 

I have said that he had a large horizon. As editor and lecturer he 
had come in close touch with Americans and having a deep sense of 
responsibility for his own opinions, he tried to stimulate his country- 
men to a sense of their responsibility in working out the difficult 
problems of democracy. A fundamental idea which gave the maga- 
zine influence and persisted as one of its traditions was freedom of 
speech. The Doctor was especially tolerant in religious matters, 
and that was the day of heresy trials and court-martialings in Biblical 
interpretation. The “higher criticism” was just coming in from 
Germany, and the editor found himself much in sympathy with it, 
and the force of the magazine, the early clientele of which was largely 
drawn from the religious classes, soon came in conflict with the 
periodicals that were the spokesmen, not to say the organs, of the 
evangelical denominations. As Edward Eggleston said at Doctor 
Holland’s funeral, “He was orthodox in his belief and never crossed 
the line of division between orthodoxy and heterodoxy; occasionally 
he looked over the fence longingly; sometimes he had his feet upon 
the lower rails; and once in a while he almost got one foot over, but 
he never really crossed the fence; but,” added Eggleston, “he would 
have died rather than that any man who as a matter of conviction 
wanted to go over should be deterred from doing so.” 

In pursuance of this policy he published in Scribner’s a paper by 
the Reverend Doctor W. C. Wilkinson calling for a freer utterance 
on religious questions, entitled “The Bondage of the Pulpit”, which 
was followed by a series of a rather arid sort by the Reverend Augus- 
tus Blauvelt, setting forth progressive ideas that to-day would hardly 
excite a ripple, so far has the tide carried us into unfamiliar territory. 
These articles awakened violent opposition and criticism from the de- 
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nominational papers, which were directed against the editor as well 
as the writers. In the battle royal that followed, Doctor Holland’s 
fighting qualities — courage, tenacity, candor, give-and-take — 
were seen at their best and his defense of scholarship (which Blauvelt 
interpreted rather than illustrated), and particularly his pleas for 
tolerance, aided materially in laying the foundations for the larger 
freedom in religious thinking which we now enjoy. He was the 
outstanding figure in a strenuous and important conflict. 

This boldness of debate was an innovation in the magazines of that 
time. When Scribner’s Monthly was founded some one suggested 
that, in accordance with the custom among other periodicals of the 
same class, it would, of course, eschew the controversial subjects of 
religion and politics. At this Doctor Holland bridled up and said, 
“On the contrary, I believe that the two subjects in which the people 
of this country are most interested are politics and religion, and I 
don’t intend to cut the magazine off from the resources of popularity 
and influence which the treatment of these topics will bring, but 
without being partisan or dogmatic shall consider them as I would 
science or commerce or any other large interest of humanity.’ 

It must be kept in mind that what gave the magazine its novel 
character was that it was not merely a miscellany, like the excellent 
magazines that preceded it, but was founded in conviction, open- 
mindedness, ambition for leadership, and a determination to be of 
public service. The main idea of the editors was to discover what 
was best and then to exploit it. It did not aim to be a forum, though 
it never declined to publish replies to its contributors when couched 
in terms of respect. It was a strong influence upon the taste of the 
time. Among the movements of which it was either the pioneer or, 
among the magazines, the most conspicuous advocate, were Inter- 
national Copyright, Civil Service Reform, Forest Conservation, 
Free Art, International Arbitration, Kindergarten Instruction, Tene- 
ment House Improvement, the Gold Standard, the Australian 
Ballot, Art in the Home, More Artistic Coinage and many others. 
It opposed the Boss System in Politics, all forms of Sectionalism and 
Lawlessness, the Louisiana Lottery, and many other pernicious social 
influences. With such of these policies as were related to the 
period of his editorship, Doctor Holland was warmly sympathetic. 
He established two rules for the magazine that helped to maintain 
the dignity of letters: one, to pay for everything it published, and 
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the other — a marked innovation of custom — to print the names 
of the contributors. This was done first in the table of contents and 
afterward with the contributions, and later full credit was given also 
to draftsmen and engravers. 

Doctor Holland was much beloved by his associates. Aside from 
my reverence for him as a man and my admiration for his public 
service, I have another reason for bearing him in grateful remem- 
brance, for the last contribution he accepted for the magazine, a few 
days before his death, on October 12, 1881, was my first poem. On 
each recurrence of that day for thirty-two years, until I left the 
Century, we draped his portrait with the vine and berries of the 
bittersweet, from which he had taken the name of his most attractive 
poem, and which suggested the robust and beautiful type of New 
England character that he represented. 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER, POET AND PATRIOT 


As was expected, after the death of Doctor Holland, the editorship- 
in-chief fell to Richard Watson Gilder, while I became associate 
editor. Gilder was rather small and slight of stature, of olive com- 
plexion with fine dark hair and moustache, a graceful profile — like 
that of Keats as it appears in the life-mask, — a noble head showing 
a bell-shaped line from the crown to the brow, and the most beautiful 
eyes I have ever seen in man, deep-set and of a soft, rich, velvety 
dark brown, like those of a fawn, but full of feeling and intelligence. 
He looked the poet he was, and as he was unassertive some persons 
thought him weak. Little did they know the superb fighting powers 
that he displayed in many good causes. No one was capable of 
greater assimilation or development — he seemed to grow every day 
and by every contact — and no one commanded by well-balanced 
judgment greater influence in council. He was conscientious in 
everything, including a thoroughness of preparation on every subject 
he touched. An instance of this was his support of Feuardent, an 
archeological expert who criticised Cesnola, Curator of the Metro- 
politan Museum, for ignorant reconstructions of its Cyprian an- 
tiquities, which Cesnola had discovered. Gilder spent days at the 
Museum in close study of the objects in question before he took 
sides in this controversy, and did not hesitate to face the formidable 
opposition of the Museum trustees and of their attorney, Joseph H. 
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Choate, in the celebrated case which followed. Legally Cesnola won, 
but before long he was forced out of the curatorship and, experts 
having been called in, the integrity of the collection was established 
by elimination. In the trial Choate tried to discount Gilder’s dam- 
aging testimony by good-humoredly treating him as merely a poet. 

Gilder’s humor and good-will were pervasive and his generosity of 
mind was salient. These qualities created in the Century editorial 
rooms an atmosphere of happiness and comradeship. It was like a 
united and helpful family in which every member is the ally of every 
other. This feeling extended to the art and business departments 
as well, and was reénforced by the character and disposition of others. 
Such a group it was that went to the making of the magazines, 
supplementing one another and learning from one another, all happy 
in the personal success of each and proud of the reputation and in- 
fluence of the two magazines, so full of life and beauty. If any one 
would undertake a voyage of discovery worth the making, let him 
go to any large public library and look through the bound volumes 
of the Century and St. Nicholas of those days. 

Soon after my arrival in New York I had discovered how admi- 
rably Doctor Holland was supplemented by Mr. Gilder, who also had 
already had experience as an editor, having conducted the magazine 
Hours at Home, which was merged in Scribner’s. Gilder was of a less 
robust and much more esthetic type than Holland and in the earlier 
years was less interested in public affairs, but chiefly in literature 
and the arts; but after the Doctor’s death and, indeed, before that 
event, and largely through his influence, he broadened in his activities 
and finally became a power in social, municipal and national move- 
ments. Almost from the start he had conducted a special department 
entitled “The Old Cabinet”’, which contained some of his verse and 
a great variety of his prose, ranging in style from jauntiness to dig- 
nified criticism, and always having a light touch. In any key it was 
suggestive and stimulating even if sometimes a bit dilettante. He 
was particularly interested in art, and the preéminence of the maga- 
zine in this field was largely owing to him. Doctor Holland’s taste 
for pictures was that of the period of the “Hudson River School”’, 
but he permitted Gilder to champion the newer painters and sculptors 
who were coming back from Paris and Munich with what were then 
thought revolutionary ideas, but which, in these days of cubist sham, 
would be thought rank conservatism. Gilder was the managing 
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editor, deciding upon the manuscripts, soliciting articles and in 
consultation with the alert and able art editor, Alexander W. Drake, 
looking out for artistic projects. Doctor Holland was more interested 
in the large features, such as the serials and the public policy. He 
rarely read manuscripts or other proofs than those of his editorials 
or of articles to which his associates called his special attention. I 
therefore feel more deeply indebted for I:terary inspiration and train- 
ing to Gilder, with whom, barring vacations, I was in close daily 
association for thirty-six years. The Doctor was a tender-hearted 
man and was often the prey of would-be contributors who appealed 
to his sympathies. This put Gilder the more on his guard, so much 
so that the Doctor would say, “I do believe, Gilder, that you have 
an antipathy to any one who wants to write for this magazine.” 

In the seventies there were several houses in the city where on 
stated evenings receptions were held at which one might be sure of 
finding interesting writers. At Doctor Holland’s in Park Avenue 
I met among others John Hay, not then married, somewhat dapper 
but unaffected; Bret Harte, handsome and romantic; Charles Dudley 
Warner, tall, bearded and studious; Helen Hunt (afterward Mrs. 
Jackson), a woman of sumptuous beauty; the vivacious Kate Field, 
who as a child was a pet of Landor; and Fannie Hodgson (afterward 
Mrs. Burnett), who, having contributed successful short stories to 
the magazine, had come from Tennessee to pay a wide-eyed visit to 
New York. Though there was always a hospitable welcome and a 
bountiful supper the good Doctor stood stoutly by his principle of 
abstinence and no liquors were served. I remember the astonishment 
of the poet Richard Henry Stoddard on discovering this fact, as he 
wandered about asking, “Good heavens, boys, where’s the whisky?” 
Moderate drinker as he was, what would he have said of the new 
régime in dining room or club? 

A gracious hostess to the literary group was Mrs. Vincenzo Botta 
(Anne Lynch), a petite gentlewoman of distinguished old-school 
manners and a poet, who had been a friend of Poe and one of the 
leading figures in the later Knickerbocker group. At her house many 
years before Poe had given the first reading of ‘“The Raven.” There 
I first met a slender, retiring young woman from Ohio whose sonnets 
in a village paper had made upon Gilder and myself such an impres- 
sion for style and quality that at my suggestion he made an exception 
to his rule against the republication of material and presented a 
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group of them in the magazine, where they attracted much favorable 
comment. It was Edith M. Thomas, now, in my judgment, one of 
the three or four best living American poets. Miss Mary Booth, 
then editor of Harper's Bazar, had attractive “evenings’’, at one 
of which I first met, with a startle, as one might encounter ‘Hamlet’ 
himself, Edwin Booth, slender and well proportioned, reserved but 
not morose. One was likely to meet him now and then on Sunday 
nights at Laurence Hutton’s in West 34th Street, where there were 
other interesting people of the stage and the literary guild and plenty 
to eat and drink. At Hutton’s one usually found two beautiful and 
charming young women — quite the toast of literary New York — 
_ Lillie Hamilton French and Elizabeth Bisland, the latter newly 
arrived from New Orleans, a veritable Diana, who afterward was 
the first person to make a trip around the world in forty days. Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge had a delightful circle of friends, as did Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, at whose house one heard admirable conversation. 
Another pleasant drawing-room, more frequented by the “chromo- 
lits”, as the amateur writers were called, was that of Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood, an estimable lady known from her initials as “The Tenth 
Muse.” ‘This pleasant fashion of dropping in informally on stated 
evenings is unfortunately now little in vogue; it has a poor substitute 
in the afternoon “at home”’ with its “giggle, gabble, gobble and 
git!’ as Doctor Holmes phrased it. 

But the most interesting and distinguished of these evening re- 
ceptions and which, informal as it was, had something of the character 
of a salon, was that of Mr. and Mrs. Gilder at “The Studio’, at 
Number 103 East 15th Street. They were at home on Friday even- 
ings when the privileged visitor was likely to find persons worth 
meeting of the literary and artistic sets, including well-known authors 
from out of town. This was the Gilders’ way of entertaining, with 
light refreshments as an interlude to good talk or to good music, 
such as the singing of Clara Louise Kellogg or the playing of Adele 
aus der Ohe the pianist or Leonora von Stosch the violinist. In 
various years, after the play some distinguished actor or actress or 
virtuoso would come in — Salvini, Joseph Jefferson, Eleonora Duse, 
or Helena Modjeska, or Paderewski, for whom the piano was always 
open. All of these except Duse Mrs. Johnson and I afterward knew 
in our own home and I shall have recollections of them to record 
in the course of these memoirs. The Studio was a cozy little house 
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which had been made over from a building designed for a stable but 
never so used. It is still standing and has upon it portrait medallions 
by Saint-Gaudens of two of the Gilder children. It is referred to in 
some whimsical verses by Gilder, a stanza of which I quote from the 
memoir by his daughter Rosamond: 


“Two people once lived in a loft 

Whose names were Confucius and Kitty, 
And their friends, with anxiety, oft 

Shook their heads and exclaimed ‘What a pity!’ 
And they asked them such questions as ‘Can 

You keep dry in your loft when it showers?’ 
The reply to which constantly ran 

‘The barber takes care of the flowers!’” 


The Studio became the rallying point of many of the younger 
painters who had come back from abroad and there, on the initiative 
of Mrs. Gilder’s brother, Charles de Kay, poet and critic, was or- 
ganized the Society of American Artists, as a protest against the 
narrowness of the National Academy of Design. 

A person whom we often met at the Studio was Madame 
Modjeska, one of the most intellectual women of the stage. She 
usually came in after the theatre and I particularly remember one 
evening when, radiant with beauty and grace, she consented to re- 
cite in response to a request for something from the Polish. It 
was rather pathetic than tragic and those who were present were 
deeply moved by the emotion with which she gave the lines, and 
we realized for the first time the profound feeling of her national 
drama. When we asked her what it was, she informed us that she 
had simply been reciting the Polish Alphabet! On another evening 
I was speaking with her of the Italian actor Rossi, who had visited 
America soon after Salvini’s first tour, and whose Romeo I thought 
ridiculous. When he could not have Juliet, he threw himself on the 
floor and kicked like a child in tantrums. Discussing actors in general 
she said, counting them off on her fingers, “ Rossi is a monkey, Jeffer- 
son is aman, Salviniis a god.” She did not like Irving, whose affecta- 
tions and artifices greatly detracted from my enjoyment of even his 
best works. He seemed to me a better impersonator than reader — 
an actor of situations and melodrama, a painter of dramatic scenes in 
gorgeous pigments rather than a moving interpreter of dramatic 
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ideas. One of his partisans gave away the whole case by saying in 
his defense that “Salvini had natural endowments while Irving had 
nothing to start with and had to learn it all.” Jefferson told me that 
Modjeska was “always the lady” — this not in derogation — and 
that Salvini was “great.’’ Modjeska’s Juliet was to me one of her 
most charming parts: it refuted the saying that no woman has been 
able to understand the réle until she was too old to look it. She was 
the Juliet of sixteen, playful, delicate and poetic, with a lightness of 
humor and a sincerity of pathos I have not elsewhere seen combined. 
Her gaiety in the first act deepened to seriousness in the passage, 


“Too early seen unknown and known too late.” 


She never quite mastered the English language but one forgot it in 
the allurement of her intellect and her beauty. 

Another person whom I met at the Studio was Mr. Okakura, a 
cultivated Japanese of unusual height who wore the native dress 
and who was a member of a commission appointed by his govern- 
ment to consider what might be done to arrest the deterioration of 
Japanese art under American influences. He spoke English perfectly. 
When I asked him what was the chief impression he had of our 
people he said, “That you all look alike.” He wrote a charming 
volume “The Book of Tea”’, an apotheosis of his national drink 
“the Cup of Humanity” as he called it. He concludes one chapter 
with this suggestion of the unstrenuous life: 

Meanwhile, let us have a sip of tea. The afternoon glow is 
brightening the bamboos, the fountains are bubbling with delight, 
the soughing of the pines is heard in our kettle. Let us dream of 
evanescence and linger in the beautiful foolishness of things. 

Gilder had the enthusiasm of a boy and his whimsical humor 
set the standard of jollity for the entire office. If anything funny 
occurred in one department it was sure to be reported to the others. 
Everybody on the staff enjoyed work in these conditions of good 
fellowship, and after Gilder became editor, he participated in many 
a harmless little piece of fun that did not offend one’s amour propre. 
Once he was himself the victim of a clever joke. 

He had been invited by Smith College to prepare a poem for com- 
mencement exercises, and when the proofs were ready, as a matter 
of courtesy, he sent it to the master of ceremonies. This fact was 
known to the other members of the staff, who much admired the 
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lines. The next day one of our assistants, William Carey, who had 
a waggish Irish wit, entered into a conspiracy with Buel, the assistant 
editor, which took this course. By the aid of the operator at the 
nearest office of the Western Union, a telegram was drafted and sent 
in to Mr. Gilder with all the appearance of genuineness. It was 
dated “Northampton” and signed by the professor to whom Mr. 
Gilder had sent proof, and read: 


“ Faculty doubt morality of fourth stanza. Can it be changed?” 


Gilder, who “wrote no line that dying he would wish to blot”, at 
once came out of his room to the adjoining one where his assistants 
were installed and asked Carey for a proof of the poem. After he had 
apparently made a study of the “objectionable” stanza he appeared 
at the sliding door and asked for the book of telegraph blanks, and 
then closing the door, was closeted with himself for fifteen minutes. 
Carey then made an excuse of office business to interrupt him and 
discovered him much perturbed and evidently very indignant at the 
aspersion on his poem, a dozen discarded telegrams in the wastebasket 
giving evidence of the difficulty he had in expressing himself. Carey 
could hardly keep a straight face but went out and closed the door 
gently after him. Soon Gilder came out again suddenly and de 
tected the two conspirators in a chuckle which revealed the plot. 
We all had an excellent luncheon that day at his expense and, the 
joke being over, he enjoyed it as much as any one else. 

He disliked to be waylaid by would-be contributors who, as he 
said, “carried concealed manuscripts’ which they fired off at him 
from ambush, thus putting him in a hole, — the most ungentlemanly 
thing one can do to another. One man, after learning his own poems 
by heart, would lie in wait for Gilder as he came down Broad- 
way to his office, and, as he kept pace with the editor, would offer 
these contributions by recitation. 

In 1889 Gilder was an active member of the Committee on the 
Centennial of Washington's inauguration, and it was due to him that 
two permanent memorials of that distinguished occasion remained: 
first, the noble medal by Saint-Gaudens, which was originated by 
Gilder, and second, the Washington Arch at the foot of Fifth Avenue, 
the funds for which were in large part collected by him. To the 
ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone of the permanent arch, 
designed by Stanford White, I had the honor to contribute the lines 
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on Washington which were then sung to the Austrian Hymn of 
Haydn as arranged by Mr. Frank Damrogsch for a chorus. Among 
those who were present were President Cleveland and George William 
Curtis. A contribution of one hundred dollars to this enterprive 
was made as the proceeds of a little paper edited by three of the 
Century boys, Rodman Gilder, Frank Drake, and my son Owen, his 
first venture in editorship. This publication was called “The Chimney 
Seat” and bore the inscription, “Published as often as we can get it 
out.” A number of well-known authors wrote for it. My own 
contribution consisted of the following lines: 


RHYME OF A DISGRUNTLED TRAVELER 


“What’s in a name?” guid the poet, 
And the poet is hard to beat. 
If you go to Gaze you see nothing, 
While Cook gives you nothing to eat. 


The conscientiousness of the young editors dictated that they 
should disavow responsibility for the opinions of their contributor 
and to state that so far as they knew, there was no ground for 
criticism of either of the tourist companies referred to — with which 
opinion I am in cordial agreement. 

Gilder was a delightful chief under whom to work, for nothing well 
done failed to meet his appreciation, while mistakes and even blunders, 
though not ignored, were passed over lightly in such a way ag to stim- 
ulate the regret and loyalty of the culprit. He not only had, but 
inculcated in others, such regard for accuracy that we exhausted our- 
selves in trying to meet his expectations. He felt as a personal 
wound any important error of fact or scholarship that escaped the 
detection both of the printing office and the editorial room, and was 
particularly annoyed by bad French or Italian or by misquotation 
of well-known passages, but the person at fault received blame from 
his own conscience and not from anything said by Gilder. In the 
many years of my intimate relations with him, though no doubt 
I gave him occasions, I cannot recall his saying or writing to me 
a single word of blame or criticism, and I think his other associates 
would bear the same testimony. 

He was a man of extraordinary capacity for growth. From the 
“Vita Nuova” of Dante he got inspiration for his “New Day.” For 
awhile he was absorbed in the English Preraphaelite School both in 
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art and poetry, but he outgrew its dominance, while retaining its best 
influences. As for myself I could not endure the pose of “Go to! let 
us be naive” in some of its art, which almost spoiled for me the 
beauty of the real Preraphaelites, whom I later learned to love in 
Italy. Gilder had no pride of opinion and when a critic pointed out 
that certain rhymes in one of his dithyrambic pieces were so far 
apart as to lose the value of rhyme, “which is to please the ear by 
the recurrence of similar sounds”, he said to me — “Johnson, he is 
right; I shall never make that error again.” 

Next to his probity he stands to me preéminently as a representa- 
tive of taste — that quality so much derided by the “new men” of 
to-day, with their false ideas of robustness. Give it its widest sig- 
nificance, taste is what makes the world worth living in. “What is 
taste?” said Luchet. “I do not know — perhaps it is the soul!” 

After Gilder’s death, among the multitude of tributes to him that 
came to us were these: “He was the most Christ-like man I have ever 
known” and “He was a gentleman unafraid.” He was indeed 
greatly beloved. What was said of him then is true to-day: “‘There 
is not a dweller in New York’s tenement houses but owes in part to 
Mr. Gilder the air he breathes, his quota of sun and sky, his pro- 
tection from fire, his children’s playgrounds and his babies’ lives.” 


ROSWELL SMITH, A PUBLISHER OF IMAGINATION 


OF a very different type was Roswell Smith, president of the company. 
He was a tall, strong, bulky man of sallow complexion and shaggy 
grayish hair and beard, and of unique individuality. He was very 
modest in his pretentions to literary discrimination; but he was 
a man-of-business of large conceptions and Napoleonic boldness, 
and his imagination was seldom handicapped by uncertainty of 
execution. One of his masterly projects, for which a tablet should 
be erected to him in one of the Southern States, was the series of 
papers which he originated on “The Great South”, which, coming 
eight years after Appomattox, turned the attention of the country, 
as he intended they should, to the economic resources and possibili- 
ties of that section. It was the first high note of nationalism struck 
by the magazine, and was conceived in magnanimity and sympathy. 
We were accused of “catering to a Southern audience”, but surely 
there was little business advantage to be derived from a region so near 
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bankruptcy as the shattered South of that day. The series, written 
by Edward King and illustrated by J. Wells Champney, dealt with 
every one of the Southern States and contributed materially to the 
promotion of good feeling between the lately hostile sections. 

Mr. Smith’s suggestiveness concerning editorial matters was nat- 
urally more pronounced in the first years of the magazine and many 
of his ideas came to naught, for Doctor Holland drove his own team 
and was a rigid adherent of the theory that the editor of a periodical, 
while he should be open-minded to suggestions, must be the arbiter 
of its contents and policy. Mr. Smith was devoted heart and soul 
to the success of the corporation and even foreign travel could not 
dispel the obsession. I never knew a more active or fertile mind, 
nor one less capable of judging of its own products. Perhaps I should 
say that, not being a cautious man, he seemed to do much of his 
thinking aloud, so that his associates saw all its processes. However 
this may be, it soon came to be a gentle jest in the office that on 
Monday morning Mr. Smith would present to Doctor Holland a 
medley of Sabbath cogitations. Of, say, half a dozen editorial 
projects to which he had given hospitality, one would be admirably 
worthy of consideration; two would be fairly good but impracti- 
cable, two negligible, and one perilous in its possibilities. A cautious 
man would have suppressed all but the first three and would have 
won the reputation of a wiseacre. But, he never forced his points, 
and, having faith in his associates, he accepted their veto with equa- 
nimity. I thought it odd ten years later that the man who had 
originated the Great South series should have had no faith in the 
Century’s papers on the Civil War, but it was characteristic of him 
to say, “Go ahead if you think well of it’”’, though he knew it would 
involve the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars. His 
theory was that at that time, 1883, the magazine had reached its 
“normal circulation”, then about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, and that nothing could largely increase it; but when, by the 
stimulus of this series it rose to two hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
‘he candidly acknowledged his forecast to have been too conservative. 

Roswell Smith’s financial experience and his courage were the 
heart of the business success of the magazine and in this respect he 
inspired everybody with confidence. He made many friends in his 
business relations by his generous dealings, often advancing or 
loaning money to writers, and was regarded as a leader among 
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American publishers. He was a good speaker on practical topics and 
once said to me that the way to learn to speak in public was to begin 
talking in a conversational tone while sitting at a board or committee 
meeting and then to rise and cross the room for a book, continuing 
to talk and remaining on one’s feet till the discourse was ended, thus 
avoiding the embarrassment of an unexpected transition from silence 
to speech. He was always searching for a man “big enough and 
broad enough” to carry out some enterprise he had in mind, and 
this phrase came to be one of the bywords of the office. Boldness 
of action in affairs was not then so frequent in the publishing business 
as it afterwards became. An instance of it is Mr. Smith’s advance 
of the price of the Century in the English market in the year that 
Harper’s followed it into that field at the price at which the Century 
had been sold. His theory was that that year unusual attention 
would be attracted to the two American magazines and that prestige 
would be obtained by assuming that the Centwry was worth the more. 
It proved to be one of the magazine’s best years; but, as no effort was 
made to cater to the English market, gradually the circulation de- 
creased almost to the vanishing point, and the republication in 
London of the American sheets (which, by the way, often elicited 
praise for the superior English printing!) soon became more of an 
obstacle than of an advantage, since it prevented us from buying 
serial rights for the American market only. My. Smith’s greatest 
project and achievement was the “Century Dictionary”, which 
cost a million dollars, largely furnished from the profits of the papers 
on the Civil War — of which more hereafter. When it was begun 
he expected it to cost about three hundred thousand dollars, but his 
passion for perfection led him to see it through on the highest plane 
of execution at whatever cost. It is in a special and personal sense 
his monument, for he selected Professor William D. Whitney as its 
first editor and on his death promoted to the succession the scholarly 
assistant editor, Benjamin E. Smith. 

Roswell Smith left a high reputation for integrity, conscientiousness 
and fair dealing. He never took advantage of the other man, beliey- 
ing that a contract should be in the interest of both parties. His 
imagination and daring were shown in his purchase of the “Life of 
Lincoln” by Nicolay and Hay, which Gilder brought to him, and for 
which, sure of its success, he offered the authors a blank check, 
requesting them to fill it out. 
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A. W. DRAKE, FATHER OF AMERICAN WOOD 
ENGRAVING 


Buionp of hair and beard, slender, wiry and alert, as became a fencer, 
with humorous eyes and a sensitive skin as pink as a baby’s, was 
Alexander W. Drake, art editor of the Century from its foundation 
as Scribner’s Monthly in 1870 to his death in 1916. He was the fore- 
most figure in the development of American illustrative art and was 
so regarded by his contemporaries, and was deservedly called the 
Father of American Wood Engraving. He began his artistic life as 
an engraver and studied drawing at the Cooper Institute at a time 
when Saint-Gaudens was one of its pupils in sculpture. He then 
taught drawing in the Institute for several years in evening classes. 
Saint-Gaudens thought so highly of this teaching that he desired that 
his brother Louis should have the advantage of it. Drake was a man 
of exquisite taste, which is the more remarkable as he did not inherit 
artistic predilections. To him more than to any other person was 
due the beauty of the Centwry in the days of its preéminence among 
American magazines. He was not merely interested in one form of 
art; with him beauty was a principle and he responded to it in every 
manifestation. Like Gilder, he was an ardent sympathizer with the 
younger school of American painters and sculptors who in the early 
eighties came back from Paris and Munich to incur the opposition 
of some of the older painters, one of whom said, “These young 
fellows are trying to take the bread out of our mouths.” Doubtless 
also there was a less sordid opposition to the kind of art which they 
were importing from Europe. Be that as it may, for a while the new 
school had a hard time of it to obtain recognition and their most 
loyal support was found in the rooms of the Century. Drake had 
the keenest scent for talent in art I have ever known and an inerrant 
judgment. He thus brought forward a host of new men as draftsmen 
for the magazine and commended it to painters and sculptors whose 
work it reproduced. 

One can hardly realize nowadays, in the vogue of the half-tone and 
other processes that have well-nigh blotted out wood engraving, the 
intense interest in that art that grew out of the experiments initiated 
by Drake and continued for many years. Before his time, wood 
engravings were made upon blocks of boxwood upon which drawings 
of a rather cramped scale had been made in reverse order by artists 
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of exceptional expertness in that form of pictorial representation, 
and in the process of engraving the original drawing was destroyed. 
Drake introduced a new form of experiment, namely, to prepare the 
surface of the block like a photographic negative and by the use of 
the camera to reproduce upon it original drawings, or paintings in 
various media, which could then be engraved with the guidance of 
the originals, which of course were in no way injured. He extended 
these experiments to include not only pencil drawings, but gouache, 
etchings, crayon work and paintings in water colors and oils. This 
gave great variety to the magazine and the former rather monotonous 
method came into disuse; but the engravers of the old school died 
hard, and one of them, William J. Linton, an Englishman, a famous 
man in his time and way, attacked the new method vigorously in 
the press. However, it brought to the service of illustration a great 
many draftsmen and painters who otherwise would not have been 
available. The public awaited the appearance of every number of 
the Century with interest to see what new advance was being made, 
and, under Drake’s stimulus, emulation and enthusiasm took pos- 
session of both draftsmen and engravers. What he meant to the 
craft is summed up in a letter of Henry Wolf, the well-known engraver, 
in which he said, substantially, that in a few months under Drake’s 
criticism he had learned more than from all the masters of the art with 
whom he had studied for years. The one man who was of most 
service in this vitalizing of the art was the great wood-engraver 
Timothy Cole. 

Drake’s artistic conscientiousness was not affected by his extreme 
kindness of heart, which won him the devotion and regard of all 
those with whom he was associated, each one of whom felt that he 
was a friend as well as a counselor. Though, like all the rest of the 
junior stockholders of the Century, he was a man of moderate means, 
his purse was open to the many demands of the artists with whom he 
dealt. It was the custom in those days when any one in the office 
discovered a genuine case of a man in need, to pass the hat for his 
relief, and Drake was the senior warden of this sort of charity in 
aid of a sick or superannuated engraver or artist or for the care of 
the widow or orphans of another, ‘and he took great delight in seeing 
how much he could raise for a special emergency. He was a father 
to his flock and his name is never spoken save with blessings on his 
memory. 
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Drake was an inveterate collector and in unique ways, but always 
of some object to which there was a picturesque if not an artistic 
character. One time it would be bandboxes, among them admirable 
examples of the earliest American block printing in colors; again, 
quaint or graceful bottles of various colors, including specimens of 
the first American glass, which he would arrange against the light in 
groups with the effect of a stained-glass window; or it would be odd 
rings of all sorts and nations; or American samplers in soft colors of 
silk or worsted; or beautiful gold-brown Sicilian amber; or graceful 
brass or copper samovars or other utensils; and, finally, large collec- 
tions of bird-cages of various countries and of models of quaint ships 
of other days — Spanish caravels and galleons, British ships of the 
line, etc. The bird cages are now in Cooper Union Museum, 
the ships in India House in Hanover Square, New York. The sales 
of his collections at the American Art Galleries were each an artistic 
event of the season. These activities were not simply fads, but had 
value in the relations of the objects to American history and crafts- 
manship. In some of these collections he was a pioneer and his success 
stimulated other similar activities by museums and individuals. 

For all these things he would explore the foreign quarters of New 
York on holidays and after business hours, and he probably had a 
better knowledge of these sections of the city than even the police. 
His unaffected friendliness and good-will ingratiated him with the 
Italians, Russians, Poles, Syrians and other colonies of the tenement 
district. For one to express a wish for something beautiful was to 
enlist his aid in obtaining it, while on the other hand, voyagers to all 
parts of the world gladly put themselves at his disposal to purchase 
for him something to enrich these collections, which he had largely 
made in his trips to Southern Europe. But he had many other 
objects of more substantial artistic value and his home in Clinton 
Place, without being luxurious, was one of the most beautiful in 
New York. He was one of the founders of the Architectural League 
and of the Grolier Club and other artistic societies, and was to be 
counted upon as a friend and expert supporter of all esthetic move- 
ments. 

A project that Drake had much at heart was the improvement of 
our coinage. In the early eighties he made a special visit to Wash- 
ington with Saint-Gaudens to see if something could not be done to 
raise the American standard in this respect. The two were politely 
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received by Mr. Burchard, Director of the Mint, and they found him 
agreeable and open-minded. After the visitors had descanted on the 
esthetic effect of fine coins upon the taste of the people, each of them 
displayed, admiringly, specimens of beautiful Greek and Roman 
coins, and when Saint-Gaudens, to clinch the favorable impression 
they were making, finally produced a rare Greek gold piece of ex- 
quisite design, the Director pulled out of his pocket a “buzzard 
dollar” and, shaking it in his open hand, said, “Now we think this 
is a very beautiful coin,” whereupon the sculptor and the art editor 
made their escape, with imprecations on the philistinism of public 
functionaries. But the agitation for a more artistic coinage thus set 
on foot went on and in 1907, in the enlightened reign of Roosevelt, 
the services of Saint-Gaudens and other sculptors were enlisted to 
the immense advantage of the country’s currency. 

Drake’s kindliness was not confined to aiding one to the possession 
of beautiful things, nor to his professional or charitable activities. If 
one had happened to express in his hearing the wish for—let us say — 
an elephant tusk, in due time he would lave a letter from Drake 
saying, “I have ascertained that you can get that coveted piece of 
ivory at Smith’s billiard manufactory in Grand Street.” 

We once had an article on the violinists Wilhelmj and Reményi, 
for which William M. Chase drew in a rather free method portrait 
sketches of the two virtuosi, which, novel as they were in that day, 
would be considered sanity itself compared with the monstrosities 
of the super-cubists who find toleration nowadays. Drake, who 
could enjoy a good joke even though he was the target of it, came in 
one day in high glee with a clipping from a Texas newspaper con- 
taining this comment on the drawings: “Evidently in the explosion 
Wilhelmj was blown to the greater height, but Reményi seems to 
have suffered most in the descent.” 


MRS. DODGE, FRIEND OF CHILDREN 


ANOTHER member of our group who made her mark upon the time 
was Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas. She was a 
handsome woman of full habit, with a round face and a noble fore- 
head, surmounted by iron-gray hair worn pompadour, and she had an 
expressive and genial smile. She probably did more to influence the 
children of the seventies and since than any other person of her 
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day. As a mother and a sympathetic woman, she seemed to know 
children by heart and her wise philosophy found full play in this 
magazine for young people. In a certain way it was more difficult 
to edit than a magazine for older people, for its clientele extended 
from readers of six years of age to eighteen and was constantly shift- 
ing. Nevertheless by the aid of Frank R. Stockton and William Fayal 
Clarke (now its editor-in-chief) she placed it at the head of American 
literature for young folks, so that when we spoke of the Century 
office, we unconsciously included in it the adjoining rooms -where 
these three witty and genial persons initiated the “features” that 
gave so much delight from month to month to the boys and girls of 
America. Mrs. Dodge’s theories of the education of children were 
practical and carefully thought out. She once said to me that the 
boys of any community could be made friendly to one another simply 
by the habit of doing the same thing at the same time, as, for instance, 
drilling or exercising at gymnastics, a theory that has found ex- 
pression in the Boy Scouts —a movement, by the way, that was 
begun by a paper in St. Nicholas. Her editing always had a philo- 
sophical basis and struck a fine medium between the namby-pamby 
and the commonplace on the one hand and the hectic and the senti- 
mental on the other. Her habitual mood was one of humor and, in 
passing her door, every one delighted to stop for an amusing and 
cheerful minute. She was both intellectual and witty and had a 
fine sense of irony, an instance of which was her article in Scribner’s 
Monthly entitled “The Insanity of Cain’’, satirizing the plea of men- 
tal irresponsibility which at that time had much vogue in the courts. 
She was, moreover, a poet, one of those of her generation to which 
the historian of American verse will return in the years to come in 
his search for genuine imaginative work. Every American anthology 
should contain her lines entitled “The Two Mysteries’, closing: 


“ And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead” — 


also her beautiful poem, “The Stars”; and that profound lyric 
“Enfoldings”’, in which, after touching on the qualities of things in 
normal measure and in excess, she says: 


“For this do I tremble and start when the rose on the vine taps my 


shoulder, 
For this, when the storm beats me down, my heart groweth bolder 


and bolder.” 
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Her “Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates” has long been a classic 
among children’s stories and has been translated into a dozen lan- 
guages. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, A JOYOUS HUMORIST 


STOCKTON was a man whom one always met with unalloyed pleasure 
and with a joyous expectation of wit. He had a whimsical tempera- 
ment which was also gentle and equable. I never saw him ruffled or 
indignant; nothing was able to shake him out of his settled calm. 
He had no sharp corners or crotchets to be allowed for and thus 
became one of the easiest of companions and, being unpretentious, 
he was always surprising one by his resourcefulness. Nobody was 
more like his books. In a time of many humorists, he held his own in 
the short story, but he did not seem to have the knack of managing 
the novel, as I think is shown by “The Squirrel Inn” and “The 
Hundredth Man.” 

When that delightful narrative of canal-boat life, “Rudder 
Grange’’, was included in the shilling reprints of American books 
issued by David Douglas, the publisher of Edinburgh, Stockton 
took the proceeds of the transaction and invested it in a horse of a 
gentle type in keeping with his quiet preferences in everything. 
Neither horse nor master was ever in a hurry. In gratitude to his 
Scotch publisher, Stockton gave this steed the full name of “ David- 
Douglas-15-A-Castle-Street-Edinburgh”’, and as such he was intro- 
duced to the author’s guests as they arrived at Convent Station, 
New Jersey, where he lived for some years. 

At one time Stockton engaged in the raising of chickens, which 
he named for his friends, “Helen Hunt”’, “Richard Watson Gilder”, 
etc., etc. He announced this fact to Mrs. Dodge by saying, “I want 
to tell you that we have a little Mary Mapes Dodge at our place.” 
Explanation succeeded, and from time to time, the two followed the 
fortunes of this particular chicken until one day Stockton with a 
solemn expression informed Mrs. Dodge that he had something 
serious to tell her of her namesake. She expressed the hope that the 
fowl, to which she had already become greatly attached, was not ill. 
“No, not that,” said Stockton. “The fact is that ‘Mary Mapes 
Dodge’ has turned out to be ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich’.”’ 

Stockton was small and the darkest man of the Caucasian race 
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I have ever seen — with a sallow skin, piercing dark eyes, straight 
black hair, a nose a bit awry and a sensitive mouth whose twitchings 
gave notice of a good story. He was lame, one leg being shorter than 
the other, but there was always a dignity in his limping walk. He 
laughed much and enjoyably but almost noiselessly at the humor of 
other persons as well as his own — a real achievement for a humorist. 

His stories were sometimes better than their titles. An instance 
of this is “The King’s Arena”’, as it was called when the manuscript 
was received by the Century, Stockton being then in Italy. It was 
to the wit of William Carey, one of the staff, that was due the trans- 
formation of the title to “The Lady, or the Tiger?”’ which was voted 
such a hit that I think the author was not consulted about the change 
but merely informed of it. (Another person of happy thoughts in 
titles was Clarence Buel, the assistant editor, afterward associate 
editor, who suggested that the commonplace name of a sketch by 
Maeterlinck, “On the Death of a Little Dog”’, should read “Our 
Friend, the Dog’’, as accordingly it was called. Many a story has 
been made or marred by its title and it was one of our constant ac- 
tivities to devise attractive ones. The best one I ever succeeded in 
inventing was for Maurice Egan’s life of St. Francis — “ Everybody’s 
St. Francis.’’) 

During the campaign for the International Copyright Bill, Stockton 
bethought himself of a way to aid the measure. In response to the 
hundreds of demands for his autograph, he sent his written name 
signed to a sentence in printed script, exhorting the recipient to work 
for this cause. During the contest, when I had published some 
humorous lines entitled “The Illinois Farmer on Copyright’’,! in- 
tended to make fun of Representative Payson of that State, the 
leading opponent of the bill, Stockton wrote to me: 

I am very glad to hear that you wrote the “Illinois Farmer.” It 
is full of good hits, prominent among which stand the “Twenty- 
third Psalm” and “Rails versus Hairs” [referring to Lincoln as 
“a splitter of rails not hairs”]. I hope Payson read it. 

Copyrighteously 
Frank R. STOCKTON. 

His drollery was inimitable and was not hoarded for “copy.” He 
once wrote of a proofreader so conscientious that after death his 
ghost rose from his grave to mark a turned “S” on his tombstone. 

1 These lines are given in the chapter on the International Copyright Campaigns. 
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I find among my correspondence two letters from Stockton con- 
cerning the will of his great-great-great-grandfather, John Stockton, 
the founder of the New Jersey branch of the family. The first reads: 


ConvENT Station, N. J. 
Jan. 18, 1893 


My dear Johnson: 

Thank you for referring the note of the will possessor to me. I 
would not be satisfied, however, to give you only 20% of what 
I may gain by this will, but propose that you take 30% and now 
advance me 70% on what you may think a fair estimate of the value 
of the property bequeathed. In fact, I am willing to let you have 
50% besides the entire amount of the legacies above $500., provided 
you will advance me my share. Therefore, if you will send me $250., 
the whole amount coming to me is yours. 

I am afraid, however, that Macy has copies of this will for sale 
at $1.97. It might be well for me to get one of these; they would be 
fresher and on better paper. 


A later note announced that he had secured the will, but he says: 
“T grieve to state that no vast possessions come with it,” and adds, 
“T’m sorry I’ve not even a sunny corner of an apple orchard which 
I might offer you in return for your kindness, but alas, such is fate!” 

A clever piece of irony was Stockton’s essay in the Century, “On 
the Training of Parents’’, in which, counseling gentle methods on the 
part of children in the discipline of their elders, he spoke of “‘the fearful 
spectacle of a parent at bay” and concluded, “Train up a parent in 
the way he should go and when you are old you will know how to go: 
that way yourself.” When he was asked the best way to make 
money on a farm, he answered, “ Pave it.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson was among the ardent admirers of Stock- 
ton’s work. He wrote to a friend who had just left England for 
America: “You will meet Stockton. 


“Tf IT my Stockton should forget 

It would be sheer depravity, 
For I went down with the Thomas Hyke 
And up with the Negative Gravity!” 


For years Stockton was plied with inquiries as to “which it was” 
— “the lady, or the tiger?’ — an evidence of the popularity of the 
enigmatic and piquant tale. He always replied that he did n’t know. 
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In the third year of the congested Century War Series, he writes 
to me, quoting my phrase, — “‘not hostile to publishing communica- 
tions relative to the battles of the war’ is gorgeous. Would that I 
could express things as tenderly as that!” 

Writing to me from Geneva in 1883 he says, “The order for a copy 
of ‘The Lion and the Lamb’ was very funny. I am sorry I did n’t 
write the book; I might now be cruising about in my own yacht. 
How would you like a trip through Switzerland in a yacht?” 

I suggested to him an article in which he was much interested, but 
which I believe he never wrote, to be called “The Candid Advertiser’, 
in which a firm should be represented as trying the experiment of 
telling the precise truth in regard to the virtues and defects of its 
wares, the result being an overwhelming financial success! 

One of the most amusing of Stockton’s “skits” was his series of 
letters satirizing the “Complete Letter Writer.”” These appeared 
in Scribner's Monthly in 1877. I quote one of them from the 
definitive edition of his writings (Charles Scribner’s Sons). It gives 
an idea of the spirit of drollery with which Stockton approached every 
subject, and shows how he could carry a thread through a verbal 
labyrinth without losing his way: 


From the wife of a farmer, who, having sewed rags enough to make 
a carpet, 1s in doubt whether to sell the rags, and with the money buy 
a mince-meat chopper and two cochin-china hens of an old lady who, 
having been afflicted with varicose veins, has determined to send her 
nephew, who has been working for a pump-maker in the neighboring 
village but who comes home at night to sleep, to a school kept by a diwinity 
student whose father has been educated by the clergyman who had married 
her father and mother, and to give up her little farm and go to East 
Durham, New York, to live with a cousin of her mother, named Amos 
Murdock, or to have the carpet made up by a weaver who had bought 
oats from her husband, for a horse which had been lent to him for his 
keep — being a little tender in his fore feet — by a city doctor, but who 
would still owe two or three dollars after the carpet was woven, and keep 
it until her daughter, who was married to a dealer in second-hand blow- 
ing-engines for agitating oil, should come to make her a visit and then 
put it down in her second-story front chamber, with a small piece of 
another rag-carpet, which had been under a bed, and was not worn at 
all, in a recess which it would be a pity to cut a new carpet to fit, to an 
unmarried sister who keeps house for an importer of Limoges faience. 
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GREENVILLE, July 20, ’77. 

Dear Maria: Now that my winter labors, so unavoidably con- 
tinued through the vernal season until now, are happily concluded, 
I cannot determine, by any mental process with which I am familiar, 
what final disposition of the proceeds of my toil would be most 
conducive to my general well-being. If, therefore, you will bend 
the energies of your intellect upon the solution of this problem, 


you will confer a most highly appreciated favor upon 
Your perplexed sister, 
AMANDA DANIELS. 


The fashion of this world passeth away, and Stockton’s delightful 
humor, with its diverting conceits and fancies, has given place to 
other kinds, but there it is — or much of it — between book covers 
and perhaps some day there will be a revival of interest in the 
wholesome fun of “Rudder Grange”, “The Merry Chanter”, 
“Negative Gravity”, ‘“The Casting-Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine,” and the others. (Who can ever forget the expedient of 
the two women in donning black stockings before floating ashore, 
Mrs. Lecks having heard that sharks will not attack negroes?) 
These cheerful tales have the immortality of type, and if one is so 
constituted to respond to that note are a diverting cure for the 
blues. It is safe to say there will never be another Stockton. 


Dr VINNE, MASTER PRINTER OF AMERICA 


One of the remarkable men of New York was Theodore L. De Vinne 
(pronounced Devinney) founder of The De Vinne Press, remarkable 
both as a master printer and as a writer on the craft of printing. The 
typographical excellence of the Century was largely due to him and 
the books that bore his imprimatur were of recognized beauty. 
What I have to say of him will have more significance from the 
fact that as I revise these lines I learn that the De Vinne Press, after 
a great career of nearly half a century, has gone out of business. 

De Vinne’s literary work displays sound sense and directness and 
clarity of expression. There are not many men outside of the pro- 
fession of writing who have to their credit some sixty items relative 
to their work, all of unimpeachable scholarship and many of large 
significance. He wrote more on the subject of printing than any 
other man that ever lived and these writings alone would distinguish 
him if he had never printed a line by others. He was the first au- 
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thority on his craft. He was fairly steeped in its history and what he 
has written has touched upon every phase of it, commercial, technical 
and artistic. Moreover, his industry and determination are shown 
by the fact that with only a common school education this busy man, 
who had mastered the details of case and press, also taught himself 
French, German, Italian and Latin, that he might the more securely 
master the literature of his craft. 

He had definite ideas, standards and preferences, and did not hesi- 
tate to urge them. It is recalled, for instance, that in the question 
of typography, he was a partisan of what he called “masculine” 
types, the strong, firm, black types and decorations of the Gothic 
influence, so to speak, rather than the more delicate Roman monu- 
mental types which are much used now on book covers and magazines. 
When one of the latter was presented to him for his consideration by 
the art editor of the Century, he would say, “Drake, that belongs to 
the Laura Matilda School,” or, “There’s another one of those 
fifteenth century tombstones,” but, however tenacious his con- 
victions, he never carried them to the point of obstreperousness where 
others were concerned. 

Our relations with De Vinne began in 1873 with the printing of 
St. Nicholas by the house of Francis Hart and Company, of which we 
soon found that he was the active administrator. The elder magazine 
was transferred to the same firm in 1876, after at least three trials else- 
where which had not come up to Drake’s exacting standard. When 
this later connection was impending, in a discussion with De Vinne of 
ways and means, and particularly of the difficulties in the printing of 
woodcuts (there were no half-tones in those days), Roswell Smith, 
first president of the Century Co., said to him, “Do you know, Mr. 
De Vinne, that I am proposing to make you the foremost printer of 
your time,” and to this distinction, by the highest personal and 
professional qualities, De Vinne rose. 

It would be futile to pretend that everything was clear sailing. 
De Vinne himself had misgivings about the ability of his house to 
meet the complex and subtle requirements of what was then pioneer 
work. I do not mean that there had been no printing of woodcuts 
before, but that the demands of the artists upon the printer for the 
technical execution of varied and novel processes were rapidly grow- 
ing. De Vinne knew what a complicated process was involved. I can 
remember times when something was amiss and the trial sheets, 
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which were carefully scrutinized by the editors as well as more effi- 
ciently by Drake, would be disappointing, and sometimes there 
would be a general consultation, whereupon De Vinne would usually 
produce an alternative set of sheets and call attention to the fact 
that the two sets were produced by the same presses, the same care- 
fully considered ink, the same overlays, the same preparation, in 
short, the same general conditions, with the only difference, appar- 
ently, that one five minutes of the run of paper was different from 
that of the next five minutes, the execution being too pale if the 
paper were rough where it would have been of appropriate blackness 
had the paper been smooth. It must be borne in mind that at that 
time the production of paper for the printing of wood cuts was also 
a pioneer business. Messrs. S. D. Warren and Company are entitled 
to the credit of having invented the first coated paper for printing 
purposes in this country. The coated paper of the later days of the 
artistic hegemony of the Century, made from wood pulp, was none 
too good for the tremendous requirements made upon it; so one may 
imagine the difficulty in the earlier time, when the conditions were 
less well-known and when a greater price had to be paid for the stock. 
In these sessions of solicitude, as I may call them, De Vinne would 
sometimes quote with approval the saying of Ruskin, “There is no 
repentance in the engraver’s trade.” Out of such talks would come 
a more thorough understanding on our part of the tremendous and 
unusual tasks which we were putting upon him, and on De Vinne’s 
side a new enthusiasm to meet every demand. David Nichols, the 
engraver, once said that Mr. De Vinne said to him, “I believe more 
in compliment than in criticism.”’ “Yes,” said Nichols, “but is n’t 
your work all the better that Drake keeps at it all the time?” “Yes,” 
said De Vinne, “I am sure that it is.” Drake would have been the 
first one to say that he had learned as much from De Vinne as De 
Vinne learned from him. 

To our master printer time and trouble were of minor considera- 
tion. He had the first standard of business relations, namely, to give 
to your employer the most ungrudging service, to do not merely 
what might properly be expected but more, so that one’s work might 
become, as indeed it must become if one is to attain any happiness 
in it, a sort of religion, and this independent of the question of 
financial reward. De Vinne not only had this point of view, but he 
succeeded in inspiring it in his men. He might be called the Goethals 
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of the printing trade, for by his personality, his firmness, sincerity 
and geniality, he made his men feel that they were not merely working 
for a machine but for a cause. With his men he was democratic, 
sympathetic and most appreciative, and respect for him was a com- 
manding motive in the shop. 

The thing that tries the heart of a man and an employer of this 
type is the question of strikes. On the one hand, his sympathies are 
deeply enlisted, while on the other, as the one most conversant with 
the business, he has to consider his obligations to the public and to 
others. In the extensive strikes for the shorter working-day which 
he had to meet, De Vinne recognized that the change was bound to 
come, and although he stood sturdily against the methods employed 
(and what a Pandora box of evils often come from doing the right 
thing in the wrong way!), nevertheless, although he resisted com- 
pulsion, when he had won he voluntarily and magnanimously granted 
to his men the shorter day desired! He never regretted a readjust- 
ment of wages in the interests of workmen half so much as any 
temporary deterioration in the excellence of his professional output. 
He was always preaching the gospel of good work. He wrote a short 
article in the Century on codperation among workmen, a plan in 
which he had little confidence. In those two pages he made so great 
a contribution of wisdom toward the solution of these relations 
between employers and men that it is much to be desired even yet 
that it should be reproduced as a pamphlet and circulated among 
both parties. 

In the group of enthusiastic and devoted men who built up the 
Century and St. Nicholas and their allied business, De Vinne was 
recognized as an important member, indeed, as a comrade of us all. 
In the later years of his life, there was a tenderness of regard in the 
way we spoke of “good old De Vinne”’, and there was not one of us 
all who did not feel the tonic of his intercourse. 

A few days before his death he said to an associate: “I had a 
peculiar dream last night. I fell asleep and presently found myself 
wandering on the bank of ariver. After a time I seemed to recognize 
it as the river Styx. Presently I felt a touch upon my shoulder and 
found it was Charon, the ferryman. He said to me, ‘De Vinne, you 
have been here about five years too long. Don’t you think you had 
better come with me?’” and the dear old man laughed as heartily as 
if the sombre boatman were not already impatient at his oars. But 
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Charon never had a more willing or companionable or honest pas- 
senger, nor one who left.a greater vacancy in the circle of his friends. 
He made many useful and beautiful books but the most beautiful 
and useful of all was his life of unfaltering ideality. 


WORK AND DIVERSION IN THE SANCTUM 


In the foregoing sketches of Doctor Holland, Gilder, Roswell Smith, 
Drake and De Vinne, all of whom exerted important and significant 
influence upon their time, I have indicated some of the sources of 
interest that made the Century of that day a “fellowship of goodlie 
men.” They were men also of marked public spirit, so that the 
editorial rooms in Union Square became the rallying point of good 
causes. There meetings were held to organize the New York Kinder- 
garten Association, to which Gilder’s presidency gave strong im- 
petus. There, under his vigorous chairmanship, the first New York 
Tenement House Commission, with which was associated that rare 
spirit Jacob A. Riis, accomplished the phenomenal work of studying 
the whole tenement question of New York, making comparisons of 
its problems with similar ones in cities all over the world, and drafting 
important reforms which were submitted to the New York legislature 
and enacted in the teeth of formidable opposition from the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church and other owners of tenement house property. 
All this was accomplished within a year. There, too, committees 
met to further International Copyright, or Free Art, or Forest Con- 
servation, or other public movements, and in “Gilder’s room” 
(afterward my own) was originated the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, to which I shall revert. These activities made smaller 
inroads upon the regular work of the office than might be imagined, 
and they kept the editors in touch with the spirit of the times and 
aided the magazine to influence and leadership. 

There were two or three unwritten rules in the conduct of the 
Century office that gave it uniqueness and commended it to those 
who had occasion to call. One was the accessibility of the editors, 
who, except for urgent business, made it a rule not to keep visitors 
waiting. Another was the instinctive attitude of friendliness toward 
all who came. Every one who left the office was made to feel that, 
even if he had not obtained what he wished, he at least had the good- 
will and as far as possible the aid of the editors and their assistants. 
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It used to be said of Gilder that he could decline a manuscript so 
gently as to make the author think it almost an acceptance. We 
were all schooled in patience with bores and with those who seemed 
to have little notion of what constitutes literature. An amusing in- 
stance of this occurred one day when I happened to be host to a 
Southern lady of sweetest voice who wished to write for the maga- 
zine. Her name was “Birdie” something or other and when I asked 
her if she had ever written for publication she said, “Oh, yes,” and 
with the air of naming her most important work first, she added, 
“T have written much for the ‘Complaint Column’ of the New York 
Herald.”’ She said she could furnish any kind of contribution we 
should desire, and capped the climax by saying, “Do you ever print 
love stories? For, if you do, my daughter Virgie would be willing to 
contribute some, and she can do them very well, for she has been 
jilted twice.” 

In later years we were forced to be less tolerant and hospitable 
and capable assistants in the outer office known as “the Amazon 
Guard” showed their skill in protecting the editors from intrusion, 
but the Century continued to be noted for its accessibility, and was 
a rendezvous for our out-of-town contributors. The rooms were 
lined with cartridge paper in cheerful tones and the effect, without 
being pretentious, was artistic and agreeable. We were therefore 
much amused during a visit from Matthew Arnold, to hear him say, 
as he looked about the rooms, hung with framed drawings that had 
been made for the magazine, “Oh, you Americans are all so rich.” 
He was probably thinking of some dingy editorial office of that day 
in London where the gas had to be lighted at three o’clock and a fire 
of coals kept going to ward off the gloom of the fog outside. 

There were several unformulated principles of editing. One of 
these was to make sure, as Doctor Holland desired, that no issue of 
the magazine should be made that did not contain at least one article 
(even if it were but a poem or an editorial) that should have “ spiritual 
significance.” Another was respect for the opinions of contributors, 
which in all our laborious editing were never altered; nor were words 
put into their mouths at variance with their points of view. I doubt 
if in any office in the world the hunt for talent was conducted with 
more assiduity. After the first sifting, the promising manuscripts 
were read by two or even three of the staff. The problem was how 
to save what was worth saving out of a manuscript otherwise un- 
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available, and how to help an author to concentrate on whatever 
talent he had. Yet some contributors were sure their articles had not 
been read at all. 

Both Gilder and I in those early days received many letters from 
authors of note in appreciation of helpful suggestions that we had 
given them. Our idea was that the obligation of frankness on the 
part of an editor to a contributor was similar to that of a physician 
to a patient. So far as we could do so, it was our function to look 
over a manuscript to see what was wanting to bring it into the best 
condition. Of course there were many writers with whom such 
editing and criticism was not necessary, but I could cite a dozen 
instances of persons who enjoy a large reputation for fiction in which 
the sympathetic criticism was gratefully received and followed. 
There were times when the Century seemed like a department of a 
great university, with special chairs of fiction and poetry. And 
how delightful it was, this prospecting for golden talent! 

But it was not all easy going. The genus irritabile was frequently 
“in evidence” and during the Century War Series I was twice chal- 
lenged to a duel, once by a Confederate Colonel and again by a 
Union General, but in each case I succeeded in laughing it off without 
bloodshed and made friends of both. For the good of the magazine 
we endured much and this training of forty years in dealing with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women was, I venture to say, of 
substantial use to me in my official life as Ambassador to Italy. 

As “adventures are to the adventurous”’, so humorous experiences 
are to those who have a sense of humor. Hardly a day passed that 
something diverting did not occur to us in the editorial rooms. 
Merely to hold “copy” for Gilder while he read proof was to have 
a good time. I remember that the hero of a certain story which owed 
much to his blue pencil was described by the author repeatedly 
as “manly.” As we read proof of it Gilder’s gentle satire would 
come out in interpolations in which he would describe this character 
as a “manful, manlike, mannish sort of a manly man.” As though 
every day owed him a debt of diversion, he would get fun out of 
even a serious article. One day we received the alarming news from 
one of our authors of fiction that she was “running out of moral 
purpose!’ Again, among our visitors was a certain popular author 
of English birth, whom we all liked but whose speech was not free 
from cockneyisms. After one of her visits Carey, the wag, went 
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vigorously to work with broom and dustpan. Questioned as to 
what he was doing, he replied, “Oh, nothing — only sweeping up some 
of Mrs. B ’s dropped h’s.” Richard Grant White, who wrote 
a series of papers on “Music in New York’’, sent back some proof, 
upon which an obscure passage had been queried, with this comment: 
“T do not know what this means, but as it meant something when 
I wrote it, let it stand.” For a long time we kept a file of “Curious 
Letters from Correspondents”, which, had they been printed, would 
have added to the gaiety of nations. 

Among novel contributions was a series of papers on the Zuni 
Indians by Frank H. Cushing, which awakened unusual interest. 
Cushing had lived among the Zufiis and had been adopted into the 
tribe, and had saved their lands from spoliation by speculators. 
One day he came to the Century office with a number of the chiefs 
who had been to see the Great Father in Washington. Little business 
was done in the office that morning. The chiefs, in full native cos- 
tume, were a remarkably fine-looking set of men, and, with all their 
dignity, friendly and genial, as Cushing’s interpreting revealed. 
While they were in Gilder’s room, we heard much agitated laughter, 
and going in, found three or four of them making sport of a compan- 
ion, whose profile, as they had discovered, was an exact counterpart 
of the famous mask of Dante hanging above Gilder’s desk. When 
they were taken to a roof commanding an impressive view of New 
York, one of them exclaimed, “Oh, the moon! These Americans!” 

In 1879 Seribner’s Monthly published the first authoritative de- 
scription of Edison’s invention of the electric light, and I was several 
times at his laboratory at Meno Park, New Jersey, while he was per- 
fecting it and experimenting with everything under the heavens that 
he suspected could be useful as a filament. It was a time of great 
intensity, every one being keyed up to concert pitch. Edison the 
inventor made almost as much impression on me as in my boyhood 
on the “night line” had Edison the telegraph operator at Indian- 
apolis! Alas! I made a great mistake in not availing myself of the 
opportunity to buy stock in the company that exploited the electric 
light. Edison has a naive and delightful humor, of which I have 
heard this example. After his return from his first trip to England, 
some one asked him his impressions. “Well,” he said, “the English 
are not an inventive people; they don’t eat enough pie.” (Probably 
he overlooked the gooseberry tart of Olde England.) “To invent, 
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your system must be all out of order, and there is nothing that will 
do that like the good old-fashioned American pie. Why, the English 
don’t invent their own toys. Now at Christmas no self-respecting 
American boy is content unless he has the best toy of the season. 
He plays with it a few weeks and then discards it and the next year 
it is difficult to market it. About three years after this, if you were 
to go to London, you would see this toy beginning to come in. And 
when it is once established, all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men can’t get it out of favor again.” 

Many “lame ducks”, beggars-on-horseback, and odd characters 
would drop in to prey upon Gilder’s abounding good nature or to 
devastate his day. One of these was a reformer of some small local 
prominence in the West who, when no one was looking, had pub- 
lished an article somewhere, and also had done some sort of reform 
work, and who felt that, therefore, the world owed him a living. 
Being threadbare of purse, he adroitly suggested that Gilder should 
take the lead in raising a public subscription for his benefit. He 
was a master of the art of “gradual approach.” First, he delicately 
hinted his purpose and, Gilder not responding, he made it more 
obvious, belaboring the world for its ingratitude to “men-of-letters”’; 
finally he rushed out into the open with the shameless proposal, 
which he then treated as though it had originated with Gilder. But 
he always maintained that the thing should be done “with great 
delicacy, for,” he said, “my self-respect would not permit me to 
accept a ‘testimonial’; call it an ‘endowment’ and I am with you.” 
He got twenty-five dollars from the “chief”, whom we all regarded 
as an “easy mark.” I confidently believe that at that time there 
was in New York an organization of professional beggars who, after 
a trial trip to test the pliability and good nature of the Century staff, 
would repeat the experiment again and again. Part of our adaman- 
tine duty — and that of the Amazon Guard, — was to protect Gilder 
against their crafty blandishments. But before the franker appeals 
of needy women we ourselves often capitulated. I recall that several 
of us contributed to a fund for the widow of a distinguished painter 
and that the lady, soon after receiving the money, came back to 
New York, more richly gowned than the wife of any one of us, “to 
take in the new singers at the Opera’’, as she told me. 

One soldier of fortune for many years earned a profitable living, 
chiefly in the West, by representing himself as a relative of literary 
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men — usually persons related to the magazine — and soliciting 
funds to get him to his desired haven of rest. He had studied up the 
family history of several authors and by skillful insinuation, rather 
than appeal, made the sympathetic ashamed not to aid so intelligent 
and self-respecting a person. One time he was a nephew of Howells, 
or Gilder, or Aldrich; at another, a son or a cousin of Doctor Holland. 
His success led Ellis Parker Butler to establish a society of “Easy 
Marks”’, of which Butler constituted himself all the officers, con- 
ferring upon the victims, as he heard of them, a circular pasteboard 
decoration to tie in one’s buttonhole, reading “I am an Easy Mark.” 
As late as 1922 the impostor was still at work, this time in Central 
New York. 

Gilder’s enthusiasms were contagious and the whole office was 
deeply interested in them. One of them showed itself in connection 
with his work as Chairman of the Tenement Commission. One 
phase of its work was how to avert fires in the tenement house dis- 
trict and in order the better to study the subject, Gilder obtained 
a shield from the Department entitling him to pass the fire lines at 
any time. This he wore continuously under his coat and the clang 
of the fire engines in the streets at any hour of day or night was 
a signal for him to follow them. He used to say that it was the only 
form of outdoor heroism left us. He would accompany the chief of 
the department in investigation of the cause and conditions of tene- 
ment house fires, and the legislation that resulted from the knowledge 
he thus acquired might well have excited for him the gratitude of 
the poor of New York, for whom he did much in other ways. We 
were all proud whenever he received a mark of appreciation. He 
had a number of honorary degrees from universities and colleges and 
when one envious caller quoted some one’s slighting general remark 
about “small by degrees and beautifully less”, Gilder said, “Oh 
well, such things help to keep one out of the penitentiary.” 

There was never a time in the Century offices when we did not 
have leisure to hear a good story, and we were always sure of having 
one when we had a visit from John R. Procter of Kentucky. Procter, 
who on Gilder’s recommendation was afterward made a member of 
the National Civil Service Commission and became a warm friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, was for many years director of the Geological 
Survey of his State, or in some such position. From time to time 
it fell to him to conduct into the mountains of Eastern Kentucky 
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prospective investors from abroad. This was the region of the 
notorious feuds of that day, and on one occasion a Scotchman with 
whom he was traveling was extremely curious to hear at first hand 
of these clan encounters, so unlike the border feuds of Scotland. 
The two made their trip on horseback and, arriving one evening 
before the cabin of a leading participant in a recent feud, Procter 
gave a halloo and the owner, a mild-looking mountaineer, came out 
and greeted him cordially, saying, “’Light, gentlemen, ’ light,”’ and he 
invited them to come in and entertained them hospitably with supper 
and shelter for the night. In the course of the evening talk about the 
wood fire, at a prompting from his companion, Procter endeavored 
to get his host to speak of the feuds, saying, quite casually; 

“Oh, by the way, Jim, you had some trouble up here last spring 
with those Denby boys. How did that come out?”’ 

“Well,” was the laconic reply. “I’m hyar an’ they ain’t.” 

It seems that after a few reciprocal murders, such of the Denby 
boys as were still left were driven out of the State, and one of them, 
having written to his enemy that he would like to come back 
and settle up his affairs before making his permanent home in Mis- 
souri, was not only cordially invited by Jim to do so, but chivalrously 
guaranteed protection during his necessary sojourn. 


LITERARY SECRETS 


Tur Century had two or three well-kept secrets in the way of anon- 
ymous fiction, notably the “Saxe Holm” stories, “The Bread- 
winners”, and “The Confessions of a Wife”, each of which was 
something more than a nine-days’ wonder. These were written 
respectively by Helen Hunt, John Hay and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
As usual in such cases, there was much guessing and false attribu- 
tion in the press and in more than one instance a rival claimant. 
It is astonishing how, even in literary work of no great importance, 
the temptation to achieve prominence will take possession of the 
vain and the weak-minded. I think it may safely be said that in 
no instance of disputed authorship, where there was real literary 
quality in an anonymous production, has there been more than one 
person among the claimants who could have written the work. The 
recklessness of the pretender lies in the fact that he or she (it is 
usually a woman) is not able to discover that literary style is as 
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individual as one’s physiognomy. I believe it is a fact that the 
popular lyric of Elizabeth Akers Allen, “Rock me to Sleep, Mother” 
— familiar to my youth as a song and first published anonymously 
—was the occasion of the breaking of an engagement of marriage 
between a well-known Newark physician and a young woman who 
pretended to have written it. Her betrothed, to whom she showed 
other verses, perceived at once the difference of literary values 
and, as she persisted in her pretense, refused to be unequally yoked 
with her. 

A little more brazen than usual was the claim to the authorship 
of the “Saxe Holm” tales. One day a certain man called upon Gilder 
to reveal the name of the author,— Gilder and Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, friends of Mrs. Hunt, being then the only 
persons in the secret. The caller asked permission to bring the lady 
who had written them and who had another story to offer. This 
being accorded, she explained how she came to part with the stories 
which the Century had already published. She was on the way to 
offer them to a magazine, when she was accosted by a young man, 
pale and evidently ill, leaning against a wall, who begged for assist- 
ance. On impulse, she gave him the manuscripts, saying, “Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have give I unto thee.” Mr. 
Gilder treated her with great politeness and received her new story 
for examination. As he had expected, it had no likeness to its pred- 
ecessors and was on a far lower level of writing. He felt it his duty 
to inform the lady’s sponsor that she was self-deceived, but, unlike 
the Newark physician, this tolerant gentleman chose to regard the 
matter as a feminine foible and soon afterward made her his wife! 

A better-kept secret was the authorship of “The Breadwinners”, 
which was not revealed for many years. I fancy that Hay felt that 
his out-spoken story, which bore rather disadvantageously on the 
labor unions, might sometime embarrass him — not politically, for 
he never was a candidate for office. Having forwarded to him a 


letter from a pretender to the authorship of the novel, I received 
this note in reply: 


WasuInetTon, D. C. 
November 26, 1895. 


Dear Johnson: 

This seems a genuine case of delusion. Perhaps it might be best 
to make no answer. If any should be made, you might simply say 
the author is known to the editor of the Century and that the hand- 
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writing from which the book was printed bears no resemblance to 
Dr. Parker’s. 
But, after all, silence is the most conclusive of all answers. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Hay. 


In such cases, when the claimant is not a person of weak mind, 
he is perhaps emboldened by the assumption that there must be 
some overwhelming reason for concealment which would prevent 
the real author from confronting him with the truth. 

While I am engaged in the completion of these recollections an- 
other instance of hallucination has come to my notice. A woman 
from a Southern State writes to me that she is the author of the 
poem “A Teacher” read by me before the National Educational 
Association of New York, July 6, 1916, and included in my “Col- 
lected Poems.” In the same letter she claims to be the author of 
several poems published in the New York Times and signed by 
well-known names. My lines were a tribute to my sister-in-law, 
Miss Ella McMahon, a devoted teacher. 

It is not unnatural to covet the freedom of speech which goes 
with anonymity — witness the general custom of editorial writing 
— but it has its temptations to the abuse of power. I remember 
that when Gilder became editor-in-chief, he received a fatherly 
adinonition on this very point from the veteran editor, John Bigelow, 
which, however, was not needed, for in such matters, as in all others, 
Gilder was the most scrupulous of men. 


EDITORIAL PERSONNEL AND METHODS 


AFTER responsibility the quality Gilder had most conspicuously, as 
I have said, was taste; the next, sensibility; and the next, sym- 
pathy, and these all showed in the editing of the magazine. His 
handling of fiction was one of his strongest points. Many a con- 
tributor to the Century of that day was under obligations to him 
for suggestions. He had an almost unerring instinct for finding 
talent and for perceiving the logic of a piece of fiction and, without 
contributing a line himself, he made suggestions which would enable 
the writer to lop off superfluous or ineffective passages and reshape 
his work to a successful issue. Myself aside, he had the help of four 
assistants of rare intelligence and wide acquaintance with literature: 
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Clarence Clough Buel, a man of large suggestiveness, whose experi- 
ence on the New York Tribune ably supplemented his associates, 
especially in practical and political directions; Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick, an intellectual woman of keen literary perceptions and of 
a scientific training and cast of mind, to whom some of Lowell’s 
best letters were addressed; L. Frank Tooker, author of “The Last 
Fight”’, “He Bringeth them unto their Desired Haven’’, and other 
beautiful and too-little-known poems of the sea, and of admirable 
character stories, who, among other services, kept the proof reading 
of the magazine up to its high standards of style, and who is now, 
editorially, the one link between the old Century and the new; and 
Miss Harriet Bliss, a Smith College graduate of fine discrimination, 
who was for several years “the Reader’, and who, if she could 
help it, never allowed a literary jewel to slip through our fingers. 
There was more joy in our group over the discovery of a new writer 
than over ninety-and-nine who had been discovered. Those who 
complained that their manuscripts were not read should have seen 
the editors laboring “over time” to read or edit them. To be sure, 
there were certain articles which were rejected forthwith on account 
of vulgarity or some other quality displayed in the first pages, but 
the rule was always to give the writer the benefit of the doubt. An 
‘anecdote in point is told of Colonel Higginson while he was editor 
of the Atlantic. A contributor, in order to discover whether his 
manuscript was read, pasted together several pages in various sec- 
tions of it, and when it was declined, these not having been dis- 
turbed, he confronted the editor with the damning proof, to which 
Higginson replied, “Quite true; but you forget that one does not 
have to eat the whole of a turkey to know that it is tainted.” 
Among the discoveries that brought joy to the office was that of 
John Luther Long, the first examination of whose “Madame Butter- 
fly” fell to me. Outside of the author’s family, I think I was the 
first person to become acquainted with this world-famous story. 
Another “find” was Thomas Nelson Page, whose “Marse Chan” 
is one of the very best negro-dialect stories ever written. Unfor- 
tunately it had to await its turn to see the light. It sounded a fresh, 
new voice from the South and was greeted accordingly. I am happy 
to have suggested to this charming writer the motif of another fine 
piece of work, “Meh Lady.” It was on this wise: In 1884, meeting 
Page in Richmond, I called his attention to the theme of Lessing’s 
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“Minna von Barnhelm”’, in which, it will be remembered, the 
virtues of the Prussian are displayed in the hero and those of the 
Saxon in the heroine, thus aiding in the reconciliation of the then 
lately hostile sections of Germany. I expressed to Page my con- 
viction that good feeling between the sections of our country would 
not be reéstablished until the novelists had done a similar service 
by embodying in fiction the virtues of North and South. On this 
hint, he wrote. A later incident which led to the making of an 
author out of an artist was the suggestion by Gilder to Hopkinson 
Smith that he should write out and elaborate an engaging narrative 
which he had been accustomed to recount at clubs or dinners. This 
was the beginning of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville” (the cogno- 
scenti pronounce it “Cunnel Kyahtuh of Kyahtuhsville”). Another 
discovery of a Southern writer of rare quality and value was 
that of George W. Cable, whose stories, “Old Creole Days”’, first 
appeared in the Century. It was a fresh and gentle southwest wind 
that blew into the office in 1873 when “’Sieur George’’, Cable’s 
first story, arrived. We believed in him from the start and were 
not surprised when he took his place among the foremost American 
romancers of permanent worth. Later came his important first 
novel, “The Grandissimes”, with its powerful Victor Hugo-like 
episode of the death of the slave Bras-Coupé. The South was in 
the literary saddle in those days. Among her new authors were 
Mrs. Burnett, then Fannie Hodgson, with her dramatic cross sec- 
tions of life; James Lane Allen, with his charming romances of 
Kentucky; Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston with the quiet 
homely humor of the po’ white and the adventures of “Romulus 
and Remulus”’; Harry Stillwell Edwards, with his delectable “Two 
Runaways”’; Irwin Russell, wittiest of writers in negro-dialect verse; 
and Joel Chandler Harris, with his inimitable fables of the modern 
ZEsop, “Uncle Remus”, probably the most enduring contribution 
to Afro-American folklore that has been made. Then came Grace 
King, with her “Balcony Stories”, and Ruth McEnery Stuart and 
Mary Murfree, who as “Charles Egbert Craddock” long concealed 
her sex, and John Fox, Jr., with his pictures of Kentucky moun- 
taineers, and Alice Hegan, with her wholesome and homely humor, 
and many others who with those already in the field made it a 
golden epoch of Southern fiction, with the diverting traits of the 
negro holding the centre of the stage. 
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One thing is worthy of remark concerning the Southern movement 
in fiction. These writers and their successors have excelled in the 
direct narrative style. I account for this by the fact that the South 
was not affected by the subtleties of Emerson or Lowell or by the 
other transcendental influences of New England literature. These 
did not come into its ken for those influences were related for 
the most part to the Abolition movement. Rather, the writers 
of the South derived their style from Thackeray, Macaulay, Addison, 
and the other essayists of the Spectator type. This made them, 
first of all, good story-tellers and as a tendency, if not as a school, 
they are worthy the attention of the historian of literary America. 

One writer in whom we believed from the start was Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, who, in style and substance, has more than 
realized our faith. 

Candor compels me to confess that the editors sometimes made 
mistakes. An editor’s Hades is paved with good rejected manuscripts. 
Gilder had one or two of these on his conscience, and, frank as he 
was in acknowledging them, he always did so with pain. Actuated, 
perhaps, by Doctor Holland’s rigidity in matters relating to drunk- 
enness, he declined Cable’s story, “Posson Jone’ ”’, because of the 
scene of the drunken minister fighting the animals in the circus 
arena. I also made mistakes and had my nightmares in which I 
saw the handwriting on the wall: “ You declined Bunner’s ‘The Way 
to Arcady’!” or “You rejected —” But I must desist; these are 
memoirs not confessions, even of the literary sins of others. 


BUEL AND THE LOTTERY 


In the Century for February, 1892, appeared an article which for 
its influence must be reckoned the most important single article 
ever published by this magazine. It was entitled “The Degradation 
of a State, or the Benevolent Pretensions of the Louisiana Lottery.” 
It was written by Clarence Buel, then the assistant editor, whose 
journalistic experience in approaching a subject stood him in good 
stead. In February of that year, the proprietors of the Louisiana 
Lottery expected to apply to the State authorities for the renewal 
of its charter, then about to expire. There was great opposition to 
this on the part of many leading citizens of the State, and at a hint 
from their Committee, Gilder decided to send Buel to New Orleans 
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to investigate the subject and prepare an article for the magazine. 
This was in the autumn and no time was to be lost, but Buel was 
accustomed to short assignments and at the earliest moment put 
himself in communication with the Citizens’ Committee on the 
ground. His preliminary studies were quickly made from the most 
authoritative official sources and then he entered upon the sociolog- 
ical aspects of the Lottery as a demoralizing influence not only in 
Louisiana but in the whole country. Almost before we had missed 
him from his desk, he was back with the material for a philippic, 
the force of which lay in the light touch of irony and ridicule which 
he imparted to it. That this article gave the coup to that flourish- 
ing institution, supported as it was by very large financial resources, 
was stated to me, afterward, by leading members of the Citizens’ 
Committee when they came to the Century office to thank the maga- 
zine for its aid. They informed me that the article had so affected 
certain of the family of the chief proprietor of the Lottery who 
were then in Paris (where they read it in the English edition a fort- 
night before it appeared in America), that they cabled to him to beg 
him to abandon his efforts for renewal of the charter, which he 
wisely did, and thus the career of the Louisiana Lottery came to 
an end. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDITING 


Durine Doctor Holland’s editorship we got a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of one circumstance that was always threatening to be a 
predicament. We had contracted for the rights to the English 
translation of Jules Verne’s “Mysterious Island”, an adventurous 
and now and then rather ridiculous tale of the ultra-romantic type. 
After we were well under way with the publication, the instalments 
received began to grow shorter and shorter, amounting, sometimes, 
only to a brief chapter. No amount of letters and cablegrams could 
remedy the situation, and, instead of occupying eight or nine num- 
bers, the story ran to more than twenty. It was a standing joke 
with us but, as one may imagine, there was a sting in the tale. In 
anticipation of the last chapter, Doctor Holland wrote the following 
couplet: 
“EPITAPH ON JULES VERNE 
“ Here lies Jules Verne, who, death defying, 
Keeps up his living réle of lying.” 
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We were visited by a great many kinds of “cranks”, to whom it 
was our custom to be as tolerant as possible. No doubt we wasted 
some valuable time in this process. But to one type, the Shakespeare- 
Bacon enthusiasts, we gave ne quarter, regarding them as persons 
who could not tell the difference between chalk and cheese. In the 
eighties there seemed to be a wave of delusion on this subject, with 
all sorts of explanations of the cipher which Lord Bacon had written 
into the First Folio for the purpose of revealing to remote posterity 
his authorship of the play. Some of these explanations were ingenious 
and to the unwary plausible, but I think they did not deceive any 
one who had a sense of discrimination between poetry and prose. 

It was a day of small beginnings of some great reputations, both 
in writing and in illustration. I wish I could reproduce here the 
first drawing contributed to the magazine by Charles Dana Gibson. 
It was a good piece of work, but gave no promise of the brilliance 
and dash of his later style. It was, if I remember rightly, a picture 
of a barroom, and even then, in deference to our beloved editor-in-. 
chief, Doctor Holland, some dilution had to be made from a purely 
alcoholic standard. And yet, I seem to remember that T.S. Arthur’s 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom’’, which in its day was a great prohibition 
document, had graphic illustrations of its subject. No doubt we 
were too squeamish at this time, following public sentiment for once, 
instead of leading it. I recall what Gilder wrote in response to an 
English criticism of America as “a nation of prudes”’: 

“Tt may be that this accusation is well-founded. If so, we can 
only say that this is the price we pay for being, on the whole, the 
decentest nation on the face of the globe.” 

Apropos of this question of prudery, I transcribe part of a letter 
from the Century in response to a protest from a lady concerning a 
story which she thought too plainly phrased for the family reading 
of that day: 


We thank you for the sympathetic tone of your letter and we 
certainly sympathize with your conscientiousness. Such a criticism 
is most helpful to us in the difficult task of trying to make sure, on 
one hand, that our fiction helps and does not hurt, and on the other, 
that we do not put upon the freedom of writers of fiction, and upon 
their standards of life, unwarrantable fetters, as we are not infre- 
quently charged by them with doing. The problem you suggest is 
one to which we are keenly alive, and it is presented to us every 
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week of the year. As each one of the three editors of this magazine 
is the father of a daughter who is in her twenties, we have given 
the matter a great deal of attention. All these young women have 
always been accorded the largest range in their reading, and yet we 
think we may say to you privately and without complacency that 
their natural pure-mindedness has not been impaired. Sooner or 
later, every girl must confront the realities of life, and our judgment 
is that her greatest defense is in the attitude which her home training 
enables her to take toward every manifestation of evil that may be 
shown or suggested to her in the course of her adolescence. The 
knowledge of nothing in the world can injure one who is grounded in 
moral principle, and it is a question whether one does not injure, 
rather than help, by too great an inclination toward the conventual 
point of view. We are, however, continually drawing the line against 
what seems to us bad influences in fiction. 

We hope we may be excused for saying that we believe you will 
find it worth while to give your daughter attractive histories. “What, 
then,” says Mr. Froude, “is the value of history? That it sounds 
across the ages the eternal note of right and wrong.” 


To my thinking, there is much less danger in any violation of 
moral conventions than there is in the prevalent insidious vulgarity 
and bad manners which find their way into the press and the motion 
pictures. Mrs. Grundy was often defied by the editors of the Century, 
but every question of taste must be judged upon its own merits, and 
no general rule can be laid down. One of the wisest and best women 
I ever knew, Mrs. S. B. Herrick, who was for many years reader 
for the Century, while she took a large view of such questions, 
felt our deep responsibility for the printed word in the formation of 
character. 

Apropos of this topic is an incident which was recounted to me 
in my family when I was a boy. Theodore Parker, the Unitarian 
minister (who is buried near Mrs. Browning and Arthur Hugh 
Clough in the little oval cemetery in Florence) was once conducting 
a party of American girls through the Uffizi Gallery. When they 
came to the statue of the Venus of Medici, one of the girls put her 
fan prudishly before her face, whereupon Parker turned to her and 
said very gently in Quaker parlance, “My dear, dost thou know 
how much immodesty there is in thy modesty?” 

A question that was always arising was how much should be 
conceded in fiction to the demands of the realists. We believed in 
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the superior efficacy of the suggestive method, for, after all, the 
realistic method if logically adhered to is absurd and repellent. No 
writer represents life exactly as it is and no one wishes to contem- 
plate merely the facts of life. That is the difference between path- 
ology and art, which is a compromise with facts to obtain an effect 
of truth through beauty and illusion. The person who sneers at 
taste should betake himself to a slaughter house or a lazaretto. This 
is not narrowness or squeamishness. Any topic short of the dis- 
gusting may be considered in fiction if treated from the right point 
of view and with the right tone. To an English novelist who piled 
on the excruciating details of the death of a character we wrote, 
“After all, death is more terrible for the fact itself than for any 
details of it. Is it not the task and the achievement of an intellec- 
tual novelist to make the fact apparent without the obvious, photo- 
graphic details?” In the matter of drunkenness I remember Hig- 
ginson’s criticism of the scene in “The Lady of the Aroostook”, 
saying that it was only necessary for a refined woman like the 
heroine to know the fact of the man’s intoxication and not the 
facts, in order to have a revulsion of feeling toward him. 

Another principle of editing was to avoid in the reading matter 
anything that had even the appearance of an advertisement. In 
those days in some quarters this was thought priggish, and many 
newspapers carried “concealed advertisements”; but, having burned 
our fingers once in an early number of Scribner’s Monthly with an 
article of an insidious sort on a commercial business (against which, 
by the way, Mr. Gilder had made a vigorous protest), we never 
made that mistake again. To show how widespread was the belief 
that any reference in the text that might be of use to a business 
firm was sure to have been paid for, I may cite that Howells, in one 
of his stories in the magazine, quite incidentally spoke of the Oliver 
Chilled Plow, after which we received many inquiries as to what it 
would cost to have Mr. Howells make similar mention of other 
inventions that were being exploited by the writers of the letters. 
No one was more amused by these than Howells himself; he thought 
it offered him a resource for his old age quite on a par with burglary. 

It was our rule to take the most scrupulous precautions against 
errors of fact and we would often send an article in proof to experts 
in the hope of making it invulnerable in this respect, but even 
then we sometimes fell into disgrace; and we finally evolved an 
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office maxim, “Trust nobody but experts and get cross-lines on 
them.” No trouble was too great in the editorial rooms in the 
work of clarification. My definition of a model magazine article 
is one that interests alike the person who knows all about the 
subject and the one who knows nothing about it. In general, we 
had to deal with many irritable persons, and once in awhile with 
the ungracious and the foolish. It was hard to be courteous to these 
but the esprit de corps carried us through some very annoying experi- 
ences. Our custom was to keep ourselves in a benevolent frame of 
mind and to grant any favor that might be asked except when there 
was a cogent reason against it. In sending proofs to authors, we 
allowed ourselves the largest latitude of suggestion, it being under- 
stood that the ultimate responsibility for opinion was with the 
author; but in matters of taste we were immovable. The most 
risqué passages I ever encountered in my editorial career were written 
by women whose pure-mindedness was above suspicion. In some 
cases the offensive words were simply deleted without discussion. 
Now and then we met with a “pernickity” contributor who did 
not approve of the code of orthography which we had adopted, 
which was that of the Century Dictionary, and who apparently 
would have been sawed asunder rather than omit the “u” from 
“honour.” (Would an Englishman die for the “honor” of his 
native land?) I wrote to one contributor, “ Unfortunately it is neces- 
sary for us to be consistent in the spelling of the name of the man 
whom Lord Bacon got to write his plays for him (I do not spell 
the name here for fear it might offend you).” In such matters of 
detail I have always been a conformist, believing that one had best 
reserve his moral energy for things of real importance. 

I should say that the most troublesome type ef contributor with 
whom an editor has to deal is the young writer who has made a 
local reputation and has been, so to speak, “a big frog in a little 
puddle.”” The great obstacle to American progress continues to be 
provinciality and of nothing is this more true than of our literature, 
whether it be in creative or in critical work. It imposes upon us 
standards of realism as opposed to standards of ideality and thus 
our fiction is to-day dominated by the report of transient facts or 
by skillful invention rather than by the embodiment of permanent 
principles of human nature in imaginative form. 

Another rule of the Century was to keep off the preserves of other 
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magazines, not knowingly to duplicate their projects or to invade 
the list of writers identified with them; in other words, not to plow 
with their heifers, but to raise our own live stock. Aside from the 
ethical point involved, we thought it injudicious that the magazines 
should be allowed to grow similar. This was not merely a theoretical 
objection but a practical one, for at one time two or three of the 
magazines, through their employment of the same popular writers 
and illustrators, began to seem very much alike, and we felt that 
there would be much more public support for each if every one 
preserved its individuality. 

An anecdote in point is of a certain poet, Mrs. R., who was once 
complimented by a lady whom she had met for the first time: 

“Oh, Mrs. R. I am so glad to meet you. I read the other day 
such a beautiful poem of yours in one of the magazines, and now 
I have a chance to thank you for it.” 

Mrs. R., much flattered, asked, “ What was the title of it?”’ 

“Oh, I’m afraid I’ve forgotten the name — let me see — no, that 
wasn’t it. Well, I just can’t remember the name, but it was a very 
lovely piece indeed. I read it in one of the magazines, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, I write for several of the magazines. In which one did you 
find it?” 

“Oh, I think it was in the Century. No, I guess it was Harper’s, 
or could it have been the Atlantic? They are all so much alike. 
Anyhow, that doesn’t make any difference. It was such a sweet 
little poem and made a great impression on me. I am very fond 
of poetry, you know.” 

By this time Mrs. R. was very much piqued, and eager to know 
which poem it was that had so undeniably hit the mark; but, though 
she tried in two or three ways to identify it (without meaning to 
put her admirer in a hole) she could get nothing out of her. The 
ardent lover of poetry could remember neither the subject nor the 
character of the poem, nor anything about it except that it was 
very sweet and that she had been much impressed, and that it had 
appeared in one of the magazines. 

Not only did we not steer the course of the Century by that of 
any of our admirable rivals, but we never edited by having an ear 
to the ground. Except in the case of the Civil War Series, we never 
knew what particular feature gave the magazine its popularity. 
Our theory was that if we once knew what any large contingent of our 
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readers liked, we should probably supply that element to excess; so 
we went on blindly editing by our own instincts, trying to present 
each subject with the assistance of experts, and taking it for granted 
that the public of the best minds was interested in good ideas of a 
novel and progressive sort and in representations of the best art. 

But there are eddies in the current of American esthetic progress. 
I have seen somewhere a story which seems to be new to every 
one to whom I have told it. A gentleman was once appearing, by 
appointment, before a committee of the legislature of one of the 
Eastern States, to advocate an appropriation in support of a museum 
of art. He encountered a good deal of indifference on the part of 
the committee, with the exception of one member, who gave him 
his undivided attention, so that he felt confident that he had secured 
an enthusiastic advocate for the project. After the hearing this 
member asked the connoisseur if he might speak to him a moment . 
privately, and, having the opportunity, said to him, “I was much 
interested in your argument, but I want to ask you a question as 
between man and man: this thing called Art — is it something new, 
or has it been going some time?” 

The younger members of the Century Company illustrated the 
fact that taste is one of the things that is made and not inherited. 
Of none of them can it be said that he came of parents who had 
artistic knowledge or judgment. Our elders lived in the age of the 
chromo and saw little if any good painting or sculpture, only per- 
haps a few good steel engravings, and yet their sons grew into a 
love of art that gave a cachet to the magazines and the books of the 
house and made it an esthetic influence. It was because they fed 
on good art. It makes no difference how much poor art one sees 
if he may only keep in touch with the best. And while I am far 
from claiming that our taste was infallible, it was maintained in 
general upon a high plane. So, when it was objected that the abolition 
of the tariff on art would “flood the country with the riff-raff of 
European studios,” I felt that it was a sufficient reply to say that 
this would matter little so long as one could have access to undeni- 
ably good paintings and sculpture. Taste and manners are formed 
by the presence of good examples, not by the mere absence of 
bad. It would be hard to find a painter or a connoisseur in 
the ancestry of the most distinguished artists of America; what 
was transmitted was sensibility and intelligence and character. 
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Who shall doubt the artistic future of a country that (to speak 
only of those not living) has produced such men as Whistler, Inness, 
Winslow Homer, LaFarge, Saint-Gaudens, Olin Warner, Stanford 


White, and Charles F. McKim? 
COLE’S ENGRAVINGS 


Tus brings me to the most permanent and valuable “art feature” 
of the Century, Timothy Cole’s series of wood engravings of the old 
masters. This distinguished project originated almost by accident. 
Cole had engraved for the magazine from a photograph Fromentin’s 
well-known picture in the Louvre, “The Hawker’’, and this led him 
to consider the idea of engraving great paintings in Europe from 
the originals. He suggested this casually to W. Lewis Fraser, who 
in the eighties became associated with Drake in the art department. 
Soon afterward Fraser showed me a proof of one of the most beautiful 
of Cole’s woodcuts, just finished, and exclaimed, “Mr. Johnson, it 
is a crying shame that a man of such supreme ability should be 
wasting his time on a subject of this sort. He ought to be engaged 
in reproducing the greatest art of the world. We ought to send him 
to Europe to engrave the old masters.” This suggestion struck me 
as so valuable that I said, “Fraser, can you let me have the next 
fifteen minutes of your time?”’ And, as he was free, we went imme- 
diately to the publishers and with my enthusiastic introduction and 
strong support, he made the proposition that we should send Cole 
abroad to engrave some of the masterpieces in the Italian galleries. 
We had in mind a dozen or two engravings of this sort — perhaps 
a year’s work — and little knew that what we were proposing would 
extend to a very large compass, including many great pictures not 
only by the masters of Italy, but by those of Holland, England, 
Belgium, France and Spain. The publishers responded favorably 
and, the project meeting also the approval of Gilder, who was then 
the editor, and of Drake, Cole was sent for and a short time after- 
ward began his work in Europe, from which he returned only after 
twenty-eight years! (This outdoes the lady who dropped in to tea 
and stayed fifteen years.) In my opinion if the Century had never 
done anything else, it would be entitled to permanent distinction 
for this great enterprise. Cole was then, as now, the foremost wood 
engraver in the world, and it was fitting that his burin should be 
employed upon a scheme of such esthetic importance. 
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Mr. Cole’s way of work was interesting. We have been told over 
and over that the photograph tells no lies; on the contrary it is the 
prince of liars, or at least was in those days, its morals having since 
been reformed to a large extent by the Braun autotype process. It 
represented red and yellow in a picture as much darker and blue 
as much lighter than their relative values in the scheme of color, 
and in other ways failed to make accurate report of the great paint- 
ings. Mr. Cole’s method was, first, to have a good photograph of 
a given canvas made upon his block, of the full size of a Century 
page, and then by careful study of the original to qualify himself 
for correcting the mistakes in tone which the photograph had made, 
and in many other details to convey not only the largeness but also 
the nuances of sentiment and expression that made the painting 
great or admirable. In every gallery he visited, on presentation of 
the proofs of his work, he was recognized as an artist of the first 
rank. His art is not merely imitative, but sympathetic and subtly 
interpretative, and thus, like that of Paderewski, it has the quality 
of sensibility in the highest degree, — the receptive faculty, which 
George Eliot considered greater than the faculty of creation. The 
time will come when attics and bookstalls will be searched for copies 
of the Century of that epoch in order to find impressions of these 
and other beautiful woodcuts by Cole. What is thought of his art 
is indicated by the fact that he was chosen a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, in which, moreover, he is the only 
representative of his craft. 

As Cole, happily, is still living, I must restrain my admiration of 
his personal character (of which his work is so natural an expression). 
It is both genuine and profound, without a breath of sophistication 
— simple, joyous, generous, spiritual — as becomes a strayed reveler 
in beauty from the days of the Renaissance. 


MY SUCCESSION AS EDITOR OF THE CENTURY 


Tuer death of Mr. Gilder, which occurred November 18, 1909, was 
the greater shock to his associates because we thought he was on 
the way to recovery. With all his frailty of look and his numerous 
illnesses, he had been so full of vitality. and working power, so 
enthusiastic and resourceful, that we could not think of him as 
dead. Only Mrs. Gilder had known that his illness was angina 
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pectoris — a complaint which had caused the death of his prede- 
cessor, Doctor Holland, and is a particular foe of the literary pro- 
fession. The sympathetic response of the whole country was imme- 
diate and profound, and demonstrated what a deep impression 
Gilder had made by his editing, his poetry and his public activities. 
As Mark Twain entered the Church of the Ascension at the funeral 
service, he said to a friend, “I wish that I were that man lying in 
there.” On that night I was to have read parts of my ode on Saint- 
Gaudens before the National Institute of Arts and Letters, but, of 
course, I had to relinquish this to another voice. For many weeks 
we were flooded with sympathetic letters and my first activity was 
to organize for the February number of 1910 a group of short articles, 
some twenty in all, by distinguished persons, in tribute to the many- 
sided life of our beloved chief. In all these letters and articles there 
was not a word of exaggeration: the facts alone were eulogy enough. 
For four months a large part of my time was occupied in acknowl- 
edging such letters, many of which were accompanied by poems. I 
was fortunate in obtaining for a later number an adequate article 
on his poems and his noble character by his friend, Miss Maria 
Lansdale. 

I shall never forget the day, several years before, when, having 
called me into his room and closed the door, Gilder said to me, 
“R. U. J., with all the appreciation I had from Doctor Holland, 
I never had from him any definite assurance that he desired me to 
succeed to his chair. I wish to tell you now that I have just come 
from an interview with the trustees, in which I have told them 
that, in case anything should happen to me, it is my desire that 
the succession should fall to you.” Afterward this attitude toward 
me was confirmed by Gilder’s letters from abroad. For various 
periods of his absence in Europe, aggregating three years, I had 
acted as managing editor, and therefore, after his death, I was not 
unprepared for the announcement that his work would be con- 
tinued by me. However, I gave myself no solicitude on that account; 
in fact, I had no time to consider it, as it was necessary almost 
immediately to provide for the make-up of half a dozen numbers 
of the magazine and for the larger “features” of the coming year. 
In accordance with my desire Mr. Buel was promoted from assistant 


editor to associate editor. 
For several years the magazine, in common with other similar 
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high-priced periodicals, had been losing circulation by reason of the 
competition of periodicals selling at ten or fifteen cents, and the 
problem of the moment was how to arrest the decline. I was deeply 
convinced that it could not be done by changing the character of 
the magazine, which was its greatest asset, and this conservative 
policy, approved by the trustees at the time, was the keynote of 
my management for the next three and a half years, until my re- 
tirement, after forty years of editorial service, June 1, 1913. 

As set forth to the trustees, my theory was that we should accent- 
uate all the lines of appeal which had given character to the maga- 
zine, such as its art, its leadership, its public service, its progressive- 
ness, its alertness and its tone. I determined particularly to appeal 
to the interest of religious people, of women, and of the West, where, 
in the main, the American reading public is to be found. I decided 
to try the experiment for the next year of omitting the twelve-part 
serial story and substituting three or four novelettes, and to eschew 
altogether the two-part story, which lacks the appeal either of a 
complete story or of a serial. 

The editorial departments of a magazine constitute the steam in 
the boiler. I am inclined to think that more readers of magazines 
and even of newspapers are retained by regular well-sustained and 
varied departments then by “body articles” and that therefore it 
is perilous to relinquish such features. I arranged for occasional 
editorials from two men of ability— Mr. Charles R. Miller, editor 
of the New York Times, and Mr. Rollo Ogden, editor of the Evening 
Post, newspapers with the general purposes of which we found our- 
selves much in sympathy. A series of several editorial articles 
on religious topics was written by Doctor Washington Gladden, a 
liberal in religious matters who could be depended upon not to take 
dogmatic views. Occasionally Mr. Buel would write an editorial, 
and one series on lawlessness was almost entirely written by him, 
and a pamphlet made up of these and others on allied subjects, 
entitled “Plain Words on Important Topics” brought us an unusual 
response from the press. Every number contained from one to 
three editorials of my own, and no topic was undertaken without 
my initiative or approval. In these ways the department ob- 
tained homogeneity of effect and breadth of interest. I wrote a 
dozen on various phases of manners, a subject which I deem of 
increasing importance, not only to the happiness of our people, but 
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to the maintenance of that respect of one person for another upon 
which rests the regard for the rights of others that, in turn, is the 
basis of liberty. The main principle of the editorial conduct of the 
magazine had always been to enforce our ideas, not in a contem- 
plative way, which often runs to dilettantism, but with the sense 
of conviction which is the mainspring of influence. 

I changed the department of “Open Letters”, which had previ- 
ously been an omnium-gatherum, and made it the vehicle of real. or 
imaginary letters, dealing with public and social matters. Most of 
these I originated and many of them I wrote, including two on 
club life — “To a Young Man who, on Short Acquaintance, has 
Asked me to Propose him for My Club” and “On the Recall for 
Clubs.” Others were written at my suggestion by well-known 
persons under pseudonyms, and the variety of subject and the 
lightness of touch I think gave them attractiveness. I should like 
to edit a magazine called “Open Letters.” 

Apropos of this department, which at least was like that of no 
other periodical, it may interest those who are curious about the 
way the Century was edited to see the letters that follow, which 
show that in large part our editorial work had initiative and shaping, 
and was not mere shoveling into a hopper. The first was an appeal 
to a Yale professor and brought from him a helpful article: 


Are you glancing at our “Open Letters”? And would you not 
like to write one on “How to Spoil a Boy at College”? Cynicus 
says, “Oh, that’s not difficult. Just send him to college.” But we 
do not take Cynicus seriously. 

I think you might get something both amusing and helpful all 
round by a mock-serious reply from a college president to a parent: 


“Dear Sir: 

“You ask me frankly how to spoil your boy at college and I shall 
answer with equal frankness. Etc., etc. 

“1. Obviously, by giving him too much money, or too little. 

“9. By losing touch with him and letting him drop his home letters, 
thus turning him over to the college authorities by a renunciation of 
responsibility. 

“3. By showing interest only in the athletic side of his life. 

“Etc., etc., etc.” 

Speaking of allowances, perhaps you know this anecdote of Owen. 
Once when he was at Yale I went to see him off at the Grand Central 
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Station. As I bade him good-by I said, “Let me hear from you 
occasionally, my boy, when you do not want money.” “All right, 
Father,” he said, as quick as a flash; “on one condition — that 
when I write and do not mention money you will understand I am 
devilish hard up!”’ 

I am trying to get lightness and sparkle into this department 
and yet have substance back of the epistolary form. I think you 
might occasionally work off steam in this way. 


Another was not less successful in provoking a good article: 
My dear Mrs. 


I wonder if you are sufficiently interested in our “Open Letters” 
department to try your hand at an open letter say of eight-hundred 
or a thousand words on what I call “guestpitality” — in other 
words a letter to a young person on the obligations of a guest toward 
the hostess, first by melting into the home circle or house-party, and 
by aiding the hostess in matters of entertainment, etc., etc. Of 
course there are many ramifications of the subject which will occur 
to you which have not occurred to me; but I find among young 
people a considerable amount of indifference as to their relationship 
as guests and a disposition in general to take hospitality for granted. 
You could suggest how a guest could avoid being a burden upon 
the hostess and at the same time could adjust himself or herself to 
various situations or conditions. The subject is, of course, worth 
a long article. In this country we are all not only ashamed of good 
manners but ashamed to write or read about them, and the con- 
sequences are that we are getting away from the old standards. 
Young people nowadays are also very indifferent to little matters 
of reconnaissance, as the French would say, and are not even par- 
ticular about writing their “roofers” — (roofer: a letter written to 
your hostess to say how much you appreciate the enjoyable time 
you have had under her hospitable roof). If, perhaps, you could 
write this as though to two young persons, a young woman and 
a young man, the interest would be broadened. 


The department was further lightened up by suggestive and often 
humorous illustrations, and the “In Lighter Vein” department was 
reinforced by good stories of the Harper’s “Drawer” type. An 
editor without a sense of humor is a contradiction of terms: “Let 
no such man be trusted.’ From the start a dead set was made at 
the humorists, of whom, happily, we have always many in America, 
the national fount of humor being a never-failing spring. Moreover, 
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our people are so constituted that it is by this door more than by 
any other that an approach is made to their judgment. So long 
as we can laugh at fanaticism and pretentiousness, we are reason- 
ably safe from the fear of that world-wide débacle which every now 
and then is being threatened. Bolshevism as a method of remedy- 
ing grievances is a product of a kind of insanity, and insanity is 
based on the lack of proportion, against which all humor is directed. 

A policy of short articles was adopted, with piquant titles and 
where feasible a free employment of subtitles throughout. Con- 
tinued and special attention was paid to the selection of beautiful 
American and foreign art for illustration in black-and-white and in 
color. Timothy Cole was brought back from Europe and set to 
work engraving masterpieces in American galleries, with a view of 
widening the artistic interests and touching the pride of the country, 
and every effort was made for the codperation of the best illustrators, 
native and foreign, — Pennell, Parrish, Frost, Castaigne, Rackham, 
Guipon, Monvel, Ivanowski, Herford, Shaver and others. At this 
time Mr. Drake, the art editor, had indefatigable assistants in 
Mr. George H. Whittle and Mr. Frank W. Crowninshield. 

The time-honored policy of the Century in enterprising endeavor 
to obtain novel and significant material was continued, so that we 
should realize the impression of the man who said that he liked the 
Century “because it was always breaking out in new spots.” It 
was something to discuss and present such treasure trove as Jean 
Francois Millet’s drawings of American Indians and newly discovered 
early sketches by Whistler. We were avid of such piquant and 
unusual “finds.” 

In taking account of stock on hand, I discovered a large amount 
of pictures for a life of Luther, which Mr. Gilder had collected during 
a visit to Berlin, with a view to such an enterprise, and, after a 
number of false starts, I succeeded in finding in Doctor McGiffert 
a competent and candid writer who thus added another to the 
many historical biographies which were already to the credit of the 
magazine. The first numbers awoke violent opposition from ex- 
tremists among Roman Catholics, who were not so much opposed 
to that life of Luther as to any life of Luther; and this became so 
unreasonable that I ventured to remind my good and liberal friend 
Cardinal Gibbons that the Century had given the quietus to the 
bigoted “American Protective Association’ — after which the 
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prejudgment of McGiffert’s work mysteriously came to an end. 
Later, in order that our Roman Catholic readers might be similarly 
entertained, I undertook, on the suggestion of Doctor Henry van 
Dyke, a life of St. Francis of Assisi, disarming the criticism of our 
Protestant friends by inventing for it the title “Everybody’s St. 
Francis”, and enlisting in its preparation the sympathetic and 
tactful pen of Maurice Egan and the beautiful art of Maurice Boutet 
de Monvel. In consenting to illustrate it this charming French 
painter wrote, “It is a subject that should be approached upon 
one’s knees.” The appeal to our religious audience was further 
broadened by Mr. Hichens’s series on the Holy Land, illustrated 
by drawings made in Palestine by Mr. Jules Guerin, whose attrac- 
tive decorations of the Lincoln Memorial are known to all visitors 
in Washington. 

At this time the activity of our wide-awake and engaging rivals 
was fierce and effective and we were put to our trumps in the ab- 
sorbing game of competition. On the sixteenth of September, when 
I had had charge of the magazine for less than a year, there being 
then forty or fifty magazines in competition with us, I wrote to my 
friend Frank H. Scott, who had succeeded Roswell Smith as presi- 
dent of the Century Co. and had the esteem of the whole publishing 
profession: 

My dear Scott: 

I find that all the cheap, illustrated, all-story periodicals are 
making money hand over fist, having large circulations. I respect- 
fully renew my former suggestion and beg for it full and earnest 
consideration by the Trustees in camera, viz: that the Century enter 
this field, thus utilizing the capital of our name. We could thus 
test the market and could help the Century by clubbing the two 
periodicals together. 

This season will show whether there is any hope for us along the 
lines of the new editorial policies at which we are working. It is in 
my opinion “the last call for dinner in the dining car” if we do not 
pull up the circulation this year. 

To do this will require all our energies in the direction of publicity 
and push, and, I believe, new methods. Years of decline in circula- 
tion under our ordinary methods show that something different 
must be initiated and tried. I am frank to say that I am not able 


to say what shall be done. Pattee yout 


R. U. JoHnson. 
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The significance of this letter lies in the fact that my retirement 
from the editorship, after Scott’s death, was due in the main to a 
difference of policy in regard to the character of the magazine. 
The trustees desired to make it conform to cheaper and more suc- 
cessful publications. My reply was that the solution of the problem 
was not in such a change but in the starting of a new periodical of 
the sort desired: should it fail, one would still have the Century 
unimpaired in tone and character to fall back on; otherwise it would 
no longer be the asset it was, but would be destroyed in the trans- 
formation. 

With the competent aid of one of our assistants, Frank Tooker, 
an admirable arbiter of style, we endeavored to keep the magazine 
up to a high standard of good writing. The difficulty in this country 
— and it is one with which sooner or later the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters will have to grapple — is that little distinction 
is made in the public mind between writers of scholarly training and 
writers of mere vogue. As soon as an author’s work has a very large 
circulation he acquires a sanctity as an authority which often does 
not rightfully belong to him. In general, it is an American failing 
to conclude that the man who does one thing well can do anything 
well. 

I had often to lock horns, so to speak, with well-known writers in 
my endeavor to prevent them from debasing the literary currency, 
not by the use of slang, but by the more insidious adoption of care- 
less expressions. We declared war upon such words as “onto” and 
“conversationalist” and “quite a few”, and a large number of 
similar expressions, and at the risk of being called purists scruti- 
nized every line that went into the magazine. It is, of course, to 
be expected that the language shall grow from time to time, but if 
writing is to remain an art, it behooves authors, reviewers and 
educators to remember their responsibility for the “well of English 
undefiled.” 

One detail of our editing may interest the general reader who has 
not had a peep into the sanctum of a magazine. It had been for 
many years part of my duty to make the tentative scheme of the 
various numbers, which, of course, was often greatly altered before 
the number went to press. I have just come across a list of 
the “tests” by which the make-up of every number was judged. 
Translated into ordinary language this memorandum runs as follows: 
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TESTS 


1. Illustrations 

. Variety in subject. 

. Variety in matter. 

. Variety in artist. 

. General force. 

. Are pictures interesting? 

To whom? 

. Oddity. 

. Compare with last month. 

Artistic Quality. 

. Copyrights. 

Literary quality. 

Personal interest. 

Appeal to women. 

Breadth of appeal. 

Variety. 

A touch of travel. 
Unusualness, special features, and oddity. 
Appeal to American audience. 

10. Appeal to English audience. 

11. Humor and lightness. 

12. Articles of importance. 

13. Timeliness and seasonableness. 

14. Religious or spiritual appeal. 

15. Scientific aspect. 

16. Practical articles. 

17. Sport and adventure. 

18. Can schedule be maintained? 

19. Possible substitutes. 

20. Expensiveness of the whole number. 

21. Are we working off material likely to be stale? 
22. Have we vouchers for every writer? 

23. Is it advertisable? 

24. Is expert supervision of any article necessary? 
25. (and by no means least important) BEWARE OF LIBELs!! 


Sr poe pO LO oD 


peers? ot ee Ge be 


It could hardly be expected that each number should answer 
satisfactorily all the above tests, but, keeping them constantly before 
us, we were enabled with, let us say, every three numbers to carry 
out the plans indicated by this list, which at least serves the purpose 
of showing the amount of watchfulness necessary to accomplish any 
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policy. In general, I believe that it is a good principle of editing 
to keep an old friend rather than make a new one, but one must 
try to do both. Many a schedule was changed at the last minute 
to conform to this list, to which might have been added the purpose 
of getting into the first half of the magazine year the bulk of the 
material which had been announced at the beginning, so that in 
addition to keeping our promises to our readers, we should have the 
spring and summer numbers for fresh and unexpected “features.” 

As in Gilder’s day, so with Buel and myself, a large proportion of 
our work was done at home, often at night, free from the interrup- 
tion of an easily accessible office, most of the time going to shaping 
material and to editing articles by amputation and by concealing 
the sutures. 

Following the Century traditions I had the frankest relations with 
contributors, believing that, though in lesser measure, the same 
obligations of frankness were due to a writer from an editor as to 
a patient from a physician or to a client from a lawyer. I did not 
hesitate to suggest changes that I thought would improve articles, 
though in the case of authors of established reputation, the ultimate 
responsibility was transferred to them. I cannot recall an instance 
in which this counsel was taken amiss. The chief principle for which 
we always stood was clarity, clarity, clarity, and this extended 
also to verse. I find in a letter-book these lines to a young poet of’ 
rich imagination who has since learned how to express himself: 

“Oh, you poets! Wreaking yourselves on obscure classicism, 
while the hungry reader looks up and is not fed. I like your 
standing up for your ideas, but I’m trying to get our readers to 
love poetry, and how can they if it bewilders them? See the 
clarity of Tennyson.” 

And, returning a group of manuscripts, I said, “They are full of 
poetry, even those that do not quite seem to be that organized, 
interrelated and apparently inevitable thing — a poem.” 

My experience with story-writers in their formative period is that 
they tell either too much or too little. It is a great art in fiction to 
know whether you have made your point, and it is one of the most 
important functions of an editor, out of his experience, to give a 
writer an impression of when this has not been done. 

Poetry is poetry in whatever mold it is cast, but that there may 
be too much of a good thing was manifest from the large number 
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of sonnets with which we were inundated soon after my succession 
to the editorship. American poets are not inferior to any others in 
the mastery of this form of verse, but when it came to the necessity 
of returning fifty in one fortnight, many of them admirable, one 
may understand that we were justified in saying to contributors, 
“Take any shape but that.” I calculated that we received a thou- 
sand sonnets that year, and we lived in expectation that some wag 
would call us the Sonnetuary Magazine. 

There also seemed to be a new outbreak of profanity and some- 
times we would find that nearly all the stories designed for a cer- 
tain number were heavily sprinkled with this sometimes useful 
method of emphasis. Writing to one author I said: 


When you get the proof do be easy with us on the profanity. 
Sometimes it is just as effective to say “He said, with an oath”’, as 
to specify the oath itself. If you were the only person whose char- 
acters wanted to swear in the magazine we could get along very 
well, .but everybody seems bent on doing it. Sometime I am going 
to write an editorial on the spiritual use of profanity which I think 
would please you. 


It was really pathetic to see the way authors would plead with 
us for another “damn”’ or for a well-known equivalent of the lower 
regions. Our idea, of course, was not so to exclude this form of 
expression as to throw the character out of the picture. We were 
ready to make concessions to realism, but, after all, realism is not 
something absolute, but, as I have already suggested, a compromise 
with the actual. Otherwise a large part of human conduct would 
be quite as repellent in fiction as in life. 


A POET IN PRISON 


Earty in 1910, shortly after I became editor-in-chief, I found 
among the verse submitted to us, a poem entitled “Con Sordini’’, 
which, as we were accustomed to say, “accepted itself.” The name 
signed to it was “John Carter”, and the address given was the 
Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater. Being much impressed with 
the poem and desiring to accept it, I wrote to the author to ask 
him for the customary reference, and also to inquire what was his 
relationship to the prison, thinking that he might be one of the 
attendants, guards, or officers. He replied frankly that he was 
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serving a term, “and,” he added, “there was no mistake about it: 
I was guilty,”’ and he referred me to the warden, who reported that 
Carter — this was, of course, not his right name (which he after- 
wards gave me) — had served about half of a sentence of ten years 
for burglary; that he was an exemplary prisoner in point of conduct, 
and that he had been contributing poetry to one or two Western 
papers. I then wrote to Carter and accepted the poem and sent 
him a cheque and encouraged him to send us other verse. 

In the course of our correspondence he recounted the circum- 
stances of his incarceration. It seems that he was a younger son 
of an English family and had crossed the ocean to better his con- 
dition, and, not having succeeded in finding work in the East, he 
was “beating his way” on the railroad across the Continent in the 
endeavor to reach California when he was discovered and thrown 
off the train at a remote prairie town in. Minnesota. He was with- 
out food, and that night, after the railway station had been closed, 
he had broken into it and taken about ten dollars in money and a 
watch, worth, perhaps, twenty dollars more, the total being in 
excess of twenty-five dollars, the theft of which sum subjected the 
culprit to the prison term of ten years, which, as Carter had pleaded 
guilty, was promptly inflicted upon him. I was much struck by 
the frank tone of the letter in which he related these facts. He 
did not whine or complain of his fate or of the authorities, though 
he expressed the opinion that he had been sufficiently punished, as 
I think my readers will agree. 

The poem was published in the Century for April, 1910, and the 
circumstances of its authorship being known, newspapers all over 
the country took up Carter’s cause and commented favorably, if 
somewhat sensationally. He had told me that he hoped that he 
might have the clemency of the Board of Pardons, which was to 
meet about April 15; whereupon I wrote to that body, expressing 
my good impression of the man as revealed in his letters and urging 
that clemency be extended to him, and this I repeated in this dis- 
patch, which reached the Board on the morning that it met: 


Comment of many newspapers and persons convinces me that 
public opinion will sustain your honorable body in releasing John 
Carter. My appeal is made not because he is a poet, but because 
of his manly letters and because his youthful crime is already griev- 
ously expiated. 
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Carter had meanwhile enlisted the sympathy of a certain judge 
of Stillwater, who also interposed in his behalf, and the result was 
that he was released —on his twenty-fourth birthday. A little 
later, aided by the judge, he came to New York and, for want of 
something better, took a position as accompanist to restaurant 
singers of ragtime songs. I gave him a commission to write an 
article on “Prison Life as I Found It”, afterward published in the 
magazine, and he undertook other forms of composition, but little 
ever came of these, except enough to pay his way back to England, 
where, as he told me just before his departure, a faithful young 
woman had been waiting to marry him. The sensationalizing of 
the incident in the press had proved of real service to him, but this 
did not take the form of financial help or of the offer of a position. 
He wrote me once from England giving good news of himself. I 
have often wondered what became of him, for I had faith that he 
would “make good”’, and begged him not to give up poetry. It 
remains to quote the lines, which show not only taste and skill and 
nobility of feeling but an enviable Shelleyan quality, and much 
musical intelligence and sensibility. They are, indeed, something for 
tears. 


“CON SORDINI! 


“There is but silence; yet in thought I heard 

The desperate chords of that wild polonaise, 
The sixth of Chopin’s wizardry, but blurred, 

As o’er a battle-field a mournful haze 

Blots out the dying from the dead men’s gaze. 
Why, all the pageantry of war was there, — 

Cannon and standard, ruined hearth ablaze, 
The muffled roll of death-drum, trumpet-blare, 


And lonely women, mute in measureless despair. 


“Nay, this is Cornwall; hear ye not Isold’ 
Cry to her lover in the starlight night? 
Swiftly, thou puppet-hero, seize and hold, 
Until with blood-red fire the heaven’s alight. 
Ah! on the morrow, Tristan, thou shalt fight; 


1 With muted strings. The significance of this poem is accentuated by the fact 
that, as indicated in the last stanza, it is written by a man who is serving a sentence 
in prison. The name given is, of course, a pseudonym. — The Editor. 
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Thou art foredoomed to loneliness and pain. 
Thy valiant arm, invincible for right, 
Upraised in evil, conquers not again. 
Soon in thine ear she pours full-throated song in vain. 


“The violins are hushed; a somber chord 
Startles the dim cathedral; tremblingly 
Pure boyish voices supplicate their Lord, 
Chanting a dirge-like minor melody. 
“In Babylon we wept, remembering thee, 
O Zion’ . . . but they know not what they sing. 
‘Out of the depths, O Lord’ . . . but they are free, 
And through their veins the hot blood, rioting, 
Attunes their care-free hearts to madrigals of spring. 


“Ye that have tamed the wilderness of sound, 
Of that proud minstrelsy my share I claim. 
I have not, in the darkness here fast-bound, 
Denied the brilliance of your sacred flame. 
There is no power in agony or shame 
To bar me from the fire-crowned heights ye hold. 
In deepest silence, I may hear the same 
Unearthly music that I loved of old. 
I crave no dole, who draw from stores of wealth untold.” 


But, poetry and music aside, what must be thought of the cruelty 
of a law that would condemn a boy of eighteen — especially a 
destitute one — to a prison term of ten years for the theft of twenty- 
five dollars! 

For the rest, I warrant a man of such fine feeling went into the 
Great War and acquitted himself honorably. 


EDITORIAL METHODS 


Amonc the noteworthy articles published during the last few months 
of my editorship was a paper by Royal Cortissoz on “The Post- 
Impressionist Illusion”, which I class with a similar article in 
Harper’s Weekly by Kenyon Cox as two pieces of philosophical art 
criticism which have done a public service to the country in expos- 
ing the charlatanry of the Cubists, Futurists, and others of that ilk. 
We gave this school, if school it can be called, the justice of printing 
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a dozen or more examples of work by its most prominent practi- 
tioners, which might be called childish were this not an imputation 
on the work of the average child. I believe that I was one of the 
first persons in the United States to correlate the degeneration in 
art, literature and music with the world movement which began in 
Germany in derogation of precedents in everything, a form of 
insanity which has not been sufficiently considered by the psychol- 
ogists. I have never given it any quarter, in whatever form it 
raised its head, and the whole force of the Century in my day was 
thrown against this heresy. In the article by Cortissoz he made 
clear the falsity of the claim of those who tolerated this wild school 
in painting that Mr. Sargent had sympathy with it, and quoted a 
letter in which, writing of a representative collection of Post- 
Impressionists in London, our contemporary “Old Master” said, 
“T am absolutely sceptical as to their having any claim whatever 
to being works of art.’’ The magazines and other periodicals that 
have given hospitality and the critics that have given tolerance to 
this innovation have a heavy responsibility, since they are doing 
all that is possible to degrade the public taste. Fortunately, the 
excesses which are so brazenly presented for the admiration of the 
public are usually met by it with laughter, a weapon which, in 
the long run, no such pretentiousness can resist. 

A little group of papers which made a wide appeal were entitled 
“The Bravest Thing I ever Knew.” I began it as a sort of footnote 
to the Carnegie Hero Fund and, written by many persons, it struck 
an anti-pessimistic note by recording the sort of courage that 
begets courage. I find in my letter-books a note to Frank D. Millet, 
dated July 14, 1910, inviting him to make a contribution to this 
series, and asking him “ What was the bravest thing you ever knew, 
and if so, why?” He did not contribute to the series a recollection 
of such a deed, but gave to history a deed itself of fine heroism, 
when, before the sinking of the ill-fated Titanic, he was last seen 
devoting himself to the saving of the women and children. He 
was of the best type of American, the sort that, whether in peace or 
war, always “makes good.” 

I have recently been much impressed by a statement of a man of 
distinction who said that he very early discovered at college that 
among the rarest traits of the undergraduate were those of initiative 
and decision. On the theory of the moralist who said that “a duty 
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is binding upon one from the moment it is conceived”, I had early 
contracted the habit of acting promptly, and I believe one loses 
less by the danger of mistakes through quick judgment than by 
the delays that pass for deliberation. I once had occasion to call 
the attention of a business associate to a letter which demanded an 
important decision in an affair that cried haste. With an air of 
preoccupation he placed the letter in a pigeonhole of his desk, and 
said: “Very well, I will give it attention.”” Two or three weeks 
later, having heard nothing from him, it became necessary for me 
to remind him of the matter. “Yes,” he said, taking the letter out 
of the same hospitable pigeonhole, “I have been giving it consid- 
eration,” and the decision was then made which might just as well 
have been reached in the first ten minutes. This insidious habit of 
procrastination gives certain persons an air of sagacity and balanced 
judgment. A man of mature experience — once the facts are before 
him — ought to have trained himself to make quick decisions. This 
was what the editors of the Century did. If we heard of any very 
desirable “feature”, we usually did not wait to meet the person 
concerned or depend upon the chances of correspondence, but 
within the next ten minutes we would take a cab, or would use the 
telephone or, if necessary, the telegraph or the cable. In this way 
we obtained much significant material that I am sure would other- 
wise have been lost. 

A contributor of even four lines of verse had to be vouched for 
by some one known to us, so that we might be sure of the originality 
of the contribution. It was sometimes a little embarrassing to 
enforce this rule, and in one instance, I wrote to a Virginia lady, 
“Think of me asking an F. F. V. for a reference!’ — but it had to 
be done. In my judgment there is no excuse for an editor being 
deceived in this respect if he makes sure that the reference is to 
some one known to him. In one instance we omitted this latter 
condition. We had received and been much impressed by the 
interest of an article purporting to be the reminiscences of a sailor 
on the Confederate privateer, the Alabama. A reference was duly 
given by the writer to a coal dealer in Philadelphia, who sent the 
necessary voucher. Soon after the publication of the article Lieu- 
tenant Commander Kell of that audacious cruiser wrote to us that 
the article, while in a general sense correct, was evidently not written 
by a participant, and in our endeavor to verify that fact, we dis- 
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covered that this was true. The writer had simply compiled his 
information from excellent sources. 

While I am discussing the ethics of editing let me record my 
opinion that an editor ought not to be expected to accept material 
in advance of its submission. This is often done, and often without 
risk, but sometimes it is very much like putting one’s head in a 
noose, and no editor should be asked, by dint of such hospitality, 
to relinquish his right to the supervision of what he is to print. 
In general, we were accustomed to purchase only magazine rights, 
permitting the author to reserve those of book publication, trans- 
lation, dramatization, and even isadoraduncanization. 

Genial and courteous as an editor wishes to be with his corre- 
spondents, there occasionally comes a time when he has to assert 
himself, as I did in the case of a man who repeated the stale charge 
that Robert Louis Stevenson on a visit to the Century office had 
been snubbed by a member of the editorial staff. This episode is 
treated in the “Letters” of Mr. Gilder edited by his daughter 
Rosamond. Gilder, in response to Stevenson’s statement of the 
incident, proved an alibi of four thousand miles, while my own 
was proved by Stevenson’s insistence that the person whom he 
encountered was of Gilder’s height and complexion, I being much 
taller and a blond. (Buel and Tooker were not then members of 
the staff.) My outraged sense of justice found vent in an indignant 
letter to the correspondent, who duly apologized. The fact prob- 
ably is that Stevenson had a perfunctory reception from some 
person in the business office who did not know him, which, indeed, 
was not strange, since he was then but little known in America. 

Remembering Dido’s greeting to AZneas, “Having suffered myself 
T have learned how to sympathize with the suffering of others’’, I 
have always had a soft spot in my heart for the tyro in literary 
composition. It is perilous to put a damper on ambitious young 
writers. I do not know whether it will be considered a fault or a 
virtue in me that I never wittingly discouraged any one from under- 
taking anything he thought he could do in the way of literary work; 
if it was a fault, then grievously did I suffer for it, in the time which 
I was obliged to give to the examination of poor material. The 
desire to see one’s name in print in connection with an accepted 
article is naturally an intense one — who has not had it? TI have 
always felt kindlier toward the ambitious college undergraduate 
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since reading of the scene outside the Yale Lit office at 3 a.m. when 
the boys used to strike matches to see if their names were on the 
list of accepted contributions posted against the window! 

In conclusion, as I look back over the art and writing in the 
Century of my day I am astonished at its interest and wholesome- 
ness — and I think it is not mere complacency that makes me 
characterize it, first and last, serious or humorous, fiction or draw- 
ing, by one word — genuine. Here was no straining after effect, no 
simulated robustness, no cocksureness, no “push” and “pep’’, no 
revolutionary madness. In keeping with our traditions, it had 
grace and serenity, and honest sentiment and natural gaiety, not 
the sentimentality of the later, morbid, pestilent, made-up, true-to- 
pattern writing in so many magazines that spoils one’s repose by 
making a problem of everything and by tearing everything up by 
the roots to see how it is growing. I find this modern type of maga- 
zine fatiguing by the very brilliance of its method, as though the 
peace of the world were banished forever. It reminds me of the 
remark of an Italian lady, who recently said, “In America you are 
always for or against something.” Though the waters may have 
been troubled from time to time by our militant championship of 
causes (for I was the apostolic as well as the editorial successor of 
Holland and Gilder), they always subsided to a level quietude, in 
which was seen the hopeful blue sky and the cheerful sun and, by 
night, the spiritual suggestion of the stars. 
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OUTDOOR RAMBLES AND THE FOOTLIGHTS 


How few who live in New York or visit it are aware of the historical 
associations connected with the metropolis and its environs! My 
first three years in the city included as a diversion from office work 
numerous interesting trips into the country on “week-ends”’ (that 
convenient word had not then been invented), usually with my 
friend Scott. In 1874 we were joined by Fayal Clarke, who had 
been my schoolfellow for four years at Earlham and who, after 
spending his sixteenth year in the light adventure of teaching school 
in Tennessee, had taken my place in Chicago, and later on my 
recommendation had been transferred to New York as editorial 
assistant to Mrs. Dodge on the St. Nicholas, which he now edits 
with success and with marked sympathy for children. About the 
same time Clarence Buel, then on the New York Tribune, after- 
ward to join the Century staff and later become its associate editor, 
swam into our ken, and we four made many a trip to places of lit- 
erary and historic interest, half by railway or steamboat, half on foot, 
the bicycle not having then come into use. These were planned and 
conducted by Scott, the best of ciceroni, who gave us the advantage 
of his previous experiences of the sort, and provided agreeable 
surprises, refusing to tell us our destinations, and, in response to 
inquiries, enjoining us “not to look so far ahead.” In this way 
we made acquaintance with all the environs of New York. 

The happy comradeship of these healthful outdoor ramblings by 
four young fellows of high spirits and insatiate appetite for nature 
and a good time were the very spice of life to us. Once I spoke 
of them to Doctor Holland, my beloved editor-in-chief, whereupon 
he turned his chair again on its pivot and looked off to the sky 
with the same distrait and wistful air that I had interrupted. I 
never knew a man who was so obsessed by a vague longing for his 
boyhood. Scott was a delightful companion with a cheerful and 
buoyant spirit, despite his mock theory of “the periodicity of mis- 
fortune.” He was a capital story-teller and enlivened our trips 
with fun and fancies that made us wish he would take to author- 
ship. 

It was the day of noted preachers in New York, — Bellows, the 
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Unitarian, correct, scholarly, unemotional, who had been president 
of the Sanitary Commission during the war; Chapin, the Universalist, 
vigorous and eloquent; Storrs, the Congregationalist, solid and argu- 
mentative; De Witt Talmage, self-conscious and sensational, of 
whom it was said on a certain occasion that he had made “the most 
beautiful prayer ever addressed to a Brooklyn audience”; and last 
and greatest, Henry Ward Beecher, bold, human, resourceful, im- 
aginative and stirring, at the very height of his power of speech that 
had done so much to free the slaves and, especially in England, to 
support the cause of the Union.! These and others and their visiting 
substitutes gave variety and vitality to the New York pulpit of that 
day, making it a personal force; and if it seems to have lost some- 
what in striking individuality of leadership it has gained in “team- 
work”’, in humane effort and, as the World War showed, in breadth 
of sympathy. Those who speak of our participation in that conflict 
as sordid, ignore the spiritual exaltation of mood and effort which 
overswept the country and found loyal expression in the churches of 
America. 

The seventies were full of interest also in the theatre and the 
opera. Niblo’s Garden was the home of imposing spectacles such as 
“The Black Crook”’, which it was then improper to mention in polite 
society, while the Bowery Theatre had given its name to “robust- 
uous” and ranting acting. There were at least three strong stock 
companies: Palmer’s Union Square, Daly’s and Wallack’s, all chiefly 
devoted to high-class comedy, while Booth’s theatre, soon to be 
built, became the centre of tragedy, given by trained and competent 
“all-star casts’ or by foreign actors of large fame. Irving with 
his histrionic resourcefulness had not yet sophisticated the mood of 
the audience with meticulous detail and the elaboration of beauty in 
scenery and costume, and the simplicity of the theatre in these 
respects concentrated attention upon the acting, and “the play” 
was “the thing.” Edwin Booth was the particular fixed star and his 


1 William H. Osborn, who built up the Illinois Central Railway, of which he was 
President, told me that Richard Cobden said to him that Beecher did “more than all 
others put together” to set the English people right in the Civil War. The memorable 
Birmingham speech, in which he succeeded in converting a hooting mob of English 
workingmen who were determined he should not be heard, was probably the most 
conspicuous triumph of eloquence in modern times. But the service of Cobden himself 
should not be forgotten. Against the warning of his physician he went to London 
and made the speech in Parliament for the Union that was the occasion of his death. 
Is it too late to place in America some memorial of this sacrifice? 
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Hamlet and Richelieu left nothing to be desired in refined impersona- 
tion and in dietion. His “melancholy Dane” in meagre habit of black 
and purple velvet took such possession of the public that it could 
not tolerate others in the part, especially the Franco-German trage- 
dian Fechter — admirable actor though he was — who, I remember, 
broke all traditions by playing the part literally, in a blond wig and 
corpulent attire, and wept real tears. 

Booth was an actor of rare finish and evenness of execution, but 
the one who thrilled me most was she who remains the most distin- 
guished actress of America, a woman of genius, combining intellect 
and emotion, Charlotte Cushman. She was neither young nor 
beautiful, but her strong features had remarkable mobility and she 
always seemed to strike the authentic note of tragedy. She was of 
heroic mould like Salvini and like him had extraordinary versatility, 
playing one night Queen Katherine and the next Cardinal Wolsey! 
Her Meg Merrilies and Lady Macbeth were compelling in power and 
illusion and freedom of play. She well deserves the honor that has 
been accorded her of a place in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University, where the name of Edwin Booth ought soon to be, — for 
the example of these two did most for the dignity of the American 
stage. 

Insistent traditions of the time among playgoers of the older 
generation were of the riots in Clinton Place by the partisans of 
Edwin Forrest against the rival performances of Macready; the 
supreme excellence of Matilda Herron’s Camille, and the abounding 
vitality and unctiousness of Hackett’s Falstaff, which was thought 
to be the best rendering of the part in his time. There was great 
activity in the theatre. Augustin Daly gave a series of Shakespeare 
revivals, including an all-star cast in “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
with scenery then thought remarkable, and a vivid performance of 
“The Taming of the Shrew” with Ada Rehan as Katherine and 
John Drew as Petruchio, parts to which they were both admirably 
adapted. Some of the notable successes of the day were at the Union 
Square, where Richard Mansfield captured the town in “A Parisian 
Romance” and there was a long run of “ The Two Orphans” with Kate 
Claxton and Mrs. McKee Rankin. Here also, after her success with 
Daly, appeared Clara Morris, who had mounting moments of great- 
ness. Daly gave “Saratoga” and other comedies by Bronson 
Howard — a relief from the plays of French origin which, sometimes 
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after disinfection, were then the staple of the theatre. The American 
playwrights of that time were few and far between, and even “Rip 
Van Winkle”, which Joseph Jefferson made a unique delight, was 
done over, after Washington Irving, by an Irishman, Dion Boucicault. 

A foreign actress of the first rank by whom I was greatly impressed 
was Adelaide Ristori, whom I saw in 1873-1874 in “ Marie Stuart” 
and other plays. I can remember no woman on the stage who gave a 
finer impersonation of queenly dignity, and although I cannot now 
recall details, I have a distinct impression of a great artist and a 
beautiful voice of Italian mellowness and power. In 1920, during 
my service as Ambassador to Italy, I had the pleasure of meeting 
frequently her daughter, the charming Countess Capranica del 
Grillo. She told me that at the close of Ristori’s fourth and last tour 
in the United States, after her final performance of ‘‘ Marie Stuart” 
as they sat down to the midnight supper at the Clarendon Hotel she 
brushed away the big tears from her cheeks and said, “Now, let us 
be gay.” Like Jefferson, she would not believe anything wrong of a 
member of the profession. On attaining her eightieth year she re- 
ceived many letters from American children, and a great celebration 
of the event was arranged at the Teatro Valle in Rome at which 
Salvini made an eloquent and affectionate address. Among her best 
American friends were Longfellow and Edwin Booth. 

Ristori was born in Cividale near Udine and in 1920 on my visit 
to the Italian battlefields I left at the foot of the statue erected to 
her memory in that little town a wreath of laurel in the name of her 
American admirers. The figure of the actress stands between two 
columns surmounted respectively by a tragic and a comic mask. 
The memorial was boarded up during the war and was dedicated 
afterward by the Bersaglieri. 

Modjeska, in her memoirs, speaking of Ristori, says: 


I was in raptures over Ristori and came to the conclusion that 
Italians are the best actors in the world. They can impersonate 
characters from all the plays in the world. French are at their best 
in French plays but Italians are universal. There is something 
significant in the ancient Roman culture. They are not made but 
born artists. 


Although Ristori did not visit America until nearly twenty years 
after the tour in this country made by the great French actress 
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Rachel, it was even then the fashion to compare the two, since they 
were both known to the same generation of theatregoers and played 
some of the same réles. Their rivalry in Paris, and Ristori’s generous 
but unreciprocated appreciation of Rachel are well-known. 

I have heard a significant anecdote of the young Jewess who after- 
ward became the leading star of the Comédie Francaise. I have not 
been able to find it in any sketch of Rachel. 

The story runs that an old friend of Rachel’s family, who had known 
her since infancy, wrote to her, late in the lives of both, to ask her to 
what she attributed her success in the interpretation of the classic 
drama. She replied to him substantially as follows: 

“While still a girl, Iwas destined for the stage by my father and when 
I was about sixteen, he took me one day into the Louvre and, standing 
in the Salon Carré, he said, ‘My child, look well at these master- 
pieces of painting: they will be of great service to you in the pursuit 
of your own art.’ I was not indifferent to them, and I recognized 
their beauty, but they did not greatly move me. One day, almost 
by accident, I descended to the rooms of Greek sculpture on the first 
floor —a memorable experience, for there my spirit caught fire! 
Here was everything I needed for my art and everything in perfec- 
tion: pose, gesture, expression, proportion, emotion. I went again 
and again and studied these great marbles from every point of view, 
finding in them the exponents of many shades of human feeling, — 
repose, action, the passions and the affections. Answering your 
question, I can say that whatever success I have had in interpret- 
ing to my generation the great ideas of the Greek drama has been 
due, initially and in large part, to my intimate study of the antique 
statuary in the Louvre.” 

The faithfulness of expression in Greek sculpture reminds me of 
a statement made to me by the art critic, William J. Stillman. We 
were looking at a bust of “The Dying Alexander” in the Uffizi 
gallery at Florence, a piece of sculpture well known through numer- 
ous replicas. The head is thrown back and the lips are parted and 
there is a deathlike expression about the eyes. Stillman told me 
that a distinguished English physician on catching sight of this 
bust, and not knowing whom it represented, said, “That man died 
of cerebro-spinal-meningitis.” Stillman added, “That was in fact 
the cause of Alexander’s death.”’ With such subtlety had the sculptor 
portrayed the symptoms of the fatal disease. 
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These first winters of the theatre in New York were a great treat 
to me. Few of the plays then given could now be considered objec- 
tionable. The sex question had not yet been commercialized. My 
first experience of the footlights in Indiana had been seeing “The 
Stranger” and “East Lynne”, given by a strolling company in the 
town hall of Richmond, with a reality that I have often missed in 
metropolitan casts. In one of these plays — I have forgotten which 
—a mother in black rushes upon the stage in search of her child, 
whose whereabouts was already known to the audience. At this 
point on one occasion, a relative of mine, overwhelmed by the 
reality of the scene, rose in the orchestra and, suiting her gesture to 
the word, sheuted — “There he is — there!”” I remember that my 
brother and I trudged home after these performances, our five miles 
at midnight seeming a small price to pay for this glimpse of the 
“real” world. The first actor of large calibre whom we heard (I 
think in Cincinnati) was Edwin Forrest in “The Gladiator.’”’ We 
had been told that he was a tall man of great strength, and the 
first actor of that description who appeared — I think it proved to 
be John McCullough — received an uproarious welcome from the 
audience; then to the scene, o’ertopping him, came Forrest! He was 
built for tragic réles, if ever man was, and just missed great fame 
by lack of restraint, a virtue that by the time I saw him in the 
part of Richard the Third I had come to value. These actors were 
among the keepers of the English stage traditions, which are always 
so evanescent and are now so attenuated, except at the costumer’s. 

What Wallack’s was may be inferred from a skit in Puck from 
the pen of its clever editor, H. C. Bunner, poet, humorist, and 
writer of short stories. It represented an imaginary banquet to a 
visiting actor, at which Lester Wallack responded to a toast to “the 
English Stage”, saying, “I wecognize the appwopwiateness of my 
selection for this honah. My theatah is pwe-eminently English; 
my dwamas are English; the twaditions of my house are English 
and all my scenewy and costumes are made in London. In fact 
evwy thing about my theatah is English except the audience, which 
unfowchunately I am obliged to pwocure on this side.” Wallack 
was thought to be the best Charles Surface and Benedick of his day, 
and once a year he made his entry upon the stage on a white horse 
in “ Rosedale.” He was a fine manager and gave us John Brougham 
and old John Gilbert, who swore so beautifully as Sir Peter Teazle, 
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and many other admirable actors, and the first “matinée idol’’, 
Harry Montague. 

Among Wallack’s favorite plays were “The School for Scandal”, 
“The Rivals’’, and other old English comedies and the contemporary 
and revolutionary Irish sensation, “The Shaughraun” with its author, 
Boucicault, in the title rdle. (I wonder what Ireland would think 
of it now!) All these were favorites, not only of the orchestra, but 
of the “peanut gallery”, which in my stripling age I did my best 
to sustain, but which, it is announced, is now to be abolished. 

Later came an unforgettable vision of beauty, —the English 
actress Adelaide Neilson, young, graceful, statuesque and altogether 
winning, a veritable breaker of hearts. Her Juliet had lightness of 
touch and romantic quality and she looked the part. In my remem- 
brance only Modjeska approached her and in Rosalind only Mod- 
jeska excelled her. But she was better in impersonation than in 
interpretation of the text, which, despite a musical voice of great 
sweetness, she read with conventional cadences. 

Very popular in those days were the negro minstrels, a vanished 
institution which to those who enjoyed them it would seem an 
anachronism to revive; their decent and wholesome fun would 
doubtless appear tame to the frequenters of vaudeville of the present 
day. Who without a thrill can recall the rising of the curtain upon 
that curving line of “artists”, in evening dress with blackened faces 
and hands, or forget the outstanding personalities of Birch, Wam- 
bold, Backus, Dan Bryant and Billy Emerson? It was an American 
entertainment that for innocent fun, witty satire, and delightful 
melody is entitled from any chronicler of that time to something 
more than a passing word. Unique was Charley Backus with his 
cavernous mouth and his droll acting. Then there was the give- 
and-take of question and answer on current topics between the 
directing minstrel in the middle of the line and “Mr. Johnsing”’ 
and “Brudduh Bones” at the ends, always closing with the announce- 
ment of a song, as that “Mr. Walker will now give us ‘When the 
Swallows Nest Again.’”” The words were usually sentimental but the 
voice wasrich and the choruses were full and melodious with trebles, ten- 
ors, barytones and basses. There were no women on the programme 
except imitations, and expert clog-dancing was always to be expected. 
The banjos, guitars, bones and tambourines gave the tang now fur- 
nished by the ukulele, and yet there was no taint of “jazz.” Dan 
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Bryant and Billy Emerson were particular favorites, the former 
especially; and a story was told of a big public dinner in New York 
to celebrate some national event, at which ‘ the next speaker” was 
announced as “Bryant, our sweetest minstrel”, whereupon William 
Cullen Bryant rose on one side of the table and Dan Bryant on the 
other! (Let those who never saw the latter doubt the veracity of 
this daring yarn.) There were successors to these but no equals, 
and as I recall that long black line of entertainers, I say involun- 
tarily, “Where are the shows of yesteryear?” 

That was the time also of Harrigan and Hart, clever Irish com- 
edians, who dealt with New York life in the lower wards. They 
were forerunners of character-sketch actors like Weber and Fields. 
All that I can remember of them, except a vague delight, is of the arri- 
val on the stage of a certain cab, out of which stepped in astonish- 
ing succession no fewer than seventeen persons bound for a party. 

Quite as much as in the theatre, I found enjoyment in the opera. 
In 1873-1875, Scott and I, and afterward Clarke, boarded in Four- 
teenth Street next door to Steinway Hall, a few doors from the 
Academy of Music, then the seat of the opera. It was our custom, 
after an early dinner, to rush over to the line at the box office and 
buy the cheap “admissions” for the top gallery, often thus securing 
front seats in this coign of vantage, from which, making a virtue 
of necessity, we flattered ourselves that the music could best be heard. 
We could look down upon the few proscenium boxes — I think not 
more than twelve — and upon the soft red lining of the empty open 
boxes which constituted the first baleony and which, with one semi- 
circle of boxes at the back, in a few minutes would be occupied by 
the much-talked-of society folk. Between the acts the gentlemen 
visited from box to box, and there was about this massed effect of 
full-dress a brilliance which is not effaced from my memory even 
by the “diamond horseshoe” of the Metropolitan. There were the 
“Sam” Barlows and the John Bigelows and the Schuylers and 
Hamiltons and George William Curtis and Richard Grant White 
(father of Stanford) and General Daniel E. Sickles (who wore a 
wooden leg in place of the one he lost at Gettysburg), and a host 
of other genuine lovers of music, and, I fancy, fewer parvenus than 
have ever been seen since at the New York opera. During these 
two winters we reveled in good music. Wagner was just coming in 
with a thump, but not displacing the tuneful Italians, Bellini, Doni- 
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zetti and Verdi. We “assisted” at the first productions in America 
of “Lohengrin” and “ Aida” and at the débuts of Christine Nilsson, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini and Capoul, a glorious quartet. 
Later came Pauline Lucca and little Adelina Patti with her incom- 
parable bird-like vocalization, and Gerster, and other favorites of 
the day — now well-nigh forgotten, for, though 


“Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory,” 


yet the echoes last only, at most, for the lifetime of the hearer. 
We cannot convey to others so exquisite a charm. 

The top gallery had the courage of its preferences and the judg- 
ments of these experts, jealous of their favorites, often conflicted 
noisily. At more than one performance, in the midst of every re- 
call of the barytone, one vociferous protest with an English accent 
was heard from an habitué back of us, “Santley’s the boy!” 
“Santley’s the boy!”’ Santley being at that moment three thousand 
miles away. (An odd coincidence is that as I am recording this 
incident I read of the death of this honored and knighted singer 
at the age of eighty-four.) These experiences did not outlast my 
marriage, which occurred in 1876, when I went to the opera less 
often and — needless to say — more expensively. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


Looxine back it is difficult to identify the New York of that time, 
just beginning to feel its strength, with the brilliant metropolis of 
to-day. Think of the points of contrast! In 1873 there were no 
electric lights, no skyscrapers, no trolleys, no blazing, twirling or 
winking signs and thus, of course, no Great White Way, Broadway 
being preéminently the street of business and there being little or 
no shopping on the cross streets above Fourteenth. There were no 
automobiles, no big, beautiful railway stations, no traffic congestion, 
no subways, no river tunnels, no museums of art, save the collection 
at the New York Historical Society and the meagre beginnings of 
the Metropolitan, and only one or two accessible private galleries 
such as the Blodgett or the Vanderbilt, largely of European paint- 
ings now long out of fashion. There were no modern hospitals, no 
telephones, no typewriting machines, no special delivery, no movies, 
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no “leviathans of the deep”, no sporting page, no rotary sup- 
plements, with pictures from every corner of the world, and no 
blatant and studied exploitation of personality. There were no big 
department stores, if we except Stewart’s. There were only three 
apartment houses in the whole city; no Madison Square Garden, 
no bridges to Brooklyn, merely ferries; no aéroplanes or radio; no 
great Woolworth building. If I remember rightly, there was only 
one newspaper with a Sunday edition, the New York Herald. The 
elevated railways had not been finished and it was not yet the era 
of great national expositions, the one of 1850 in the Crystal Palace, 
on what is now the site of Bryant Park, being the only memory of 
the sort, and the Philadelphia Exposition being only yet in the 
planning. The Civil War was hardly ten years away, and those 
who wished to impress you told of Lincoln’s great speech at Cooper 
Union, or of the marching of the Massachusetts and New York 
troops down Broadway to the ferries on the way to Washington. 
The Tweed rascality, exposed by the New York Times, was shame- 
fully fresh in the public mind and Nast, who had done effective 
work against Tammany in Harper's Weekly, was still the satirical 
cartoonist of the day, and this feature had not yet reached the 
staid newspapers, that never dreamed of 100-page editions. Even 
with the Bond Street murder and the killing of Jim Fisk there were 
not scandals enough to go around. There were no colossal hotels 
with their luxury, of the sort that made Howells fear to put out his 
shoes at night for fear they would be gilded. The old Astor House 
was the best hotel, Delmonico’s the conspicuous restaurant, and 
Charles O’Conor the leading lawyer. William Travers, who stut- 
tered, was the wag of the town, being to New York what Sam Ward 
was to Boston. 

Other things were not. Artistically, the three great educational 
beehives, — Columbia, New York University, with the beautiful 
colonnade of the Hall of Fame (not then thought of), and the College 
of the City, had not emerged from the chrysalis state. New York 
University was then wholly installed in the serene gray Tudor build- 
ing of literary and historic associations, — the scene of Theodore 
Winthrop’s “Cecil Dreeme”’, of John W. Draper’s experiments with 
daguerreotypes and photographs and of’ his researches in spectrum 
analysis, and also of the first work of Morse and Vail on the tele- 
graph. The union of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden libraries had not 
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yet been accomplished in the sumptuous building at Forty-second 
Street, the site of which was then occupied by a gray stone reservoir 
of city water, constructed in the flaring Egyptian style. There was 
no theatrical city within a city Baseball had not yet outranked 
politics in public attention. Visitors from the country still went to 
the Eden Musée, New York’s counterpart of Madame Tussaud’s 
waxworks, with its chamber of horrors. There was no Statue of 
Liberty in the harbor to thrill the American returning from Europe, 
and in the morning mist no impressive view of the massive, castel- 
lated, grandiose and yet fairy-like city beyond the Battery. The 
confusion of tongues was not insistent and the foreign quarters of 
to-day did not exist, the Irish being then the dominant alien element. 

An anecdote is told of the hectic social life of the present day 
which throws into contrast the leisurely home life of that time. At 
an afternoon tea in an American city, an English visitor remarked 
upon the distrait and unreposeful expression of the ladies in the 
room, saying, “I find it difficult to converse with so many of your 
countrywomen. Is the trouble with them or with me?” “Oh,” was 
the response, “they are simply not here — they are at the next 
place.”” There was then more time and more inclination for good 
talk. There were few clubs for men and only one (Sorosis) for 
women. Homes were then inhabited, and the claims of the indi- 
vidual were not swamped by charitable or educational societies, or 
by the uneasy feeling that you were not only your brother’s keeper, 
but the keeper of all your brothers of every race and clime. I am 
not decrying the motives, usually sincere, back of the participation 
in the correlated effort which stamps out tuberculosis or wins 
righteous wars, but merely noting that neglect of the home virtues 
of personal culture that makes an inverted pyramid of so much 
benevolence. Certainly we have witnessed in America the growth 
of one art as old as the hills, — the art of social climbing upon the 
shoulders of the poor. 

With all these things in mind, one may wonder what was the 
attraction of the New York of the seventies for the young men who 
flocked to it from all over the country and eventually helped to 
build up its power and greatness. Every now and then, articles 
would appear in the newspapers setting forth the danger that the 
trade supremacy of the city would pass to Boston or Baltimore, 
but perhaps that was intended only to spur Manhattan to greater 
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efforts. Certainly its growth in the last half-century has been one 
of the wonders of the world. It had a repose which was scarcely 
interrupted by the drowsy horse cars and by the omnibuses of the 
sort that Walt Whitman once drove. The little parks like Union 
and Madison Squares were beautiful and well-kept and were un- 
spoiled and undwarfed by their present framing of ugly buildings 
of various heights, and Central Park, then neither sophisticated nor 
shabby, was a harbor of refuge, the Mall with its Gothic elms having 
the calmness of a cathedral aisle. Even before Colonel Waring and 
his “White Wings” demonstrated that a big city could be cleaned, 
the parks and squares were kept with a tidiness and a respect in 
contrast with the shameful neglect of to-day. Not until the municipal 
housekeeping of New York is entrusted to the control of women shall 
we have a clean city. But the use of soft coal must again be pro- 
hibited or be supplanted by some other fuel to be discovered by 
science, or New York will lose its prestige as a city of unpolluted 
atmosphere. 

In those days there was plenty of good society, — society that 
could still be shocked and “drew the line” and was not yet swamped 
by commercialism; sure of its own position, and with traditions of 
simplicity and high-breeding and culture and deference and soft 
voices and gentle speech and dark, rich drawing-rooms and old 
family silver and portraits, and chamber music at home, and leisurely 
European travel. Withal there was a self-respect that took on the 
aspect of pride and conservatism, and that fought courageously a 
losing battle against the unintellectual and vulgar crowd of climbers 
that so often has attacked Fifth Avenue and Washington Square 
from the military bases of Wall Street and the City Hall. The 
edict had not yet gone forth in fashionable quarters that there were 
only “four hundred” families in New York society, and the un- 
identified wag had not yet said that “The Waldorf was founded to 
provide exclusiveness for the masses”, for there was as yet no 


Waldorf. 
STIRRINGS OF PROGRESS 
Tue obligation of New York to the fine old Knickerbocker influ- 


ence is almost forgotten. An instance of its spirit came to my 
knowledge in the first year of my life in the city. A lady whom I 
had met at my boarding-house was one of the first inspecting visitors 
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of the State Charities Aid Association, and I would sometime accom- 
pany her to Bellevue Hospital, taking magazines to the patients, 
while she would observe closely the wretched condition of the wards, 
the ventilation, the food, the nursing, etc. At that time the nursing 
— such as it was — was done by ignorant men, or by women from 
the workhouse at Blackwell’s Island, who were serving short sen- 
tences for vagrancy and other offenses, and for the most part were 
neither intelligent nor decent. With a distinguished medical staff, 
the hospital was in a barbarous state and in some wards the walls 
were discolored by pyemia, which was a menace to every new 
patient and in puerperal or surgical cases a special danger. Out of 
the activities of the Association came not only drastic reforms of 
hospital and prison management, but the whole system of trained 
nursing in the United States. The leading spirit in cleaning out 
these Augean stables was Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, granddaughter 
of General Philip Schuyler of Revolutionary fame, and great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton, and during the Civil War an 
active member of the Sanitary Commission, out of which grew her 
later activity and eventually the Red Cross. 

The movement originated in 1872 in this way. Miss Schuyler 
had been visiting the poorhouse of Westchester County near New 
York until she fell under suspicion of the authorities and was finally 
refused further admittance. (A lady once told me of a similar 
rebuff: “ You cannot visit our institutions, madam,” said the official. 
“Your institutions?” she replied. “Since when have they become 
your institutions? They are the people’s institutions, owr institu- 
tions.’’) Then, enlisting the support of the most influential men in 
New York, which her social position readily commanded, and accom- 
panied by Joseph H. Choate and others including many prominent 
women, Miss Schuyler went to Albany and secured from the New 
York Legislature an act establishing the State Charities Association 
and giving to the visitors of its auxiliary body the right to inspect 
any state or local hospital, asylum or penal institution. For this 
purpose, the “State Charities Aid” had meanwhile been organized, 
including in its membership the best men and women in the city. 
If not the pioneer, this was one of the very first of the large number 
of societies of New York for social betterment, avant-courrier of the 
splendid philanthropy which has kept pace with the city’s material 
improvement. And this noble woman — one of the greatest women 
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of America — is still living to see the daily harvest of the seed she 
planted with so much imagination and practical good sense. 
Coincident with this movement and a concomitant of it was the 
institution, by Miss Schuyler and her associates, on the method of 
Florence Nightingale, of the first American school of trained nurses. 
The school building, which was near Bellevue, was provided by 
Mrs. William H. Osborn, of blessed memory to all who knew her, 
and whose spirit survives in her sons Fairfield and William, who 
illustrate the best traditions of good citizenship and the responsi- 
bility of wealth. Will it be believed that at first there was much 
stubborn opposition to the new system by leading New York phy- 
sicians! — as though any sort of nursing would not be better than 
the haphazard, ignorant and scandalous system then in vogue. But 
finally, by the scientific thoroughness of the instruction and by 
feminine tact in handling the problem, the prejudices of the “con- 
servatives” of the medical profession were overcome and this great 
auxiliary in the fight against disease won its way to permanence.? 
Doctor W. Gill Wylie, who survived until March, 1923, was among 
those who did not need to be converted but gave prompt champion- 
ship to the idea of trained nursing. At his own expense he made a 
trip to London to investigate the training schools which Florence 
Nightingale had established there, and his favorable report gave a 
large impetus to the establishment of the system in the United 
States. Doctor Wylie was one of the first surgeons to operate for 
appendicitis, which he did with almost uninterrupted success. 
Speaking of Bellevue reminds me of an incident that occurred at 
the hospital and was related to me at the time. A distinguished 
surgeon of London, who had been knighted, being on a visit to 
New York, it was arranged that a demonstration of English and 
American methods in surgery should be given in the amphitheatre 
of the hospital. The room was crowded with well-known practi- 
tioners. Two cases were prepared involving the same problem, the 
removal of the knee joint. The first operation was performed by 
the visitor in the most thorough, careful and calculated manner, 
every detail being conducted by him from the first incision to the 
sewing of the last stitch. The perfection of his work was recognized 


1 The dramatic story of this inspiring movement is to be found in “ Recollections of 
a Happy Life” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) by Mrs. Hobson, one of the un- 
daunted women who under the leadership of Miss Schuyler and Mrs. Osborn con- 
verted the doubters of the medical profession from hostility to friendliness. 
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by enthusiastic applause from the arena of witnesses. The entire 
operation had occupied twenty-five minutes. The second subject 
was then brought i in and the American surgeon, Doctor James R. 
Wood, a flower in his buttonhole, took up his knife. With three or 
four fencer-like slashes and passes followed by quick manipulation, 
he completed his work, and throwing down his instruments, with a 
wave of his hand he turned over the patient to attendants to be 
sewed up — his own part having occupied but three minutes! + 

Two civilizing features of New York — each a lodestone to a boy 
from a Western village — were its art and its music. The art centre 
was the National Academy of Design, which held its exhibitions in 
a beautiful if somewhat incongruous building at Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street in the Venetian Gothic style, afterward de- 
molished. Here I became familiar with the representative men who 
stood in the forefront of American art, studying the best paintings 
until I knew them by beart. Winslow Homer was making a repu- 
tation with his bold character studies, which impressed me by their 
vigor and truthfulness. Here was John Sargent’s first figure piece — 
“A Capri Girl’, which, admirable as it was, failed to reveal the 
promise of his genius. LaFarge was painting figure pieces of exquisite 
jewel-like color and cool green landscapes of the Newport uplands. 
George Inness’s glowing and poetic canvases had already won for 
him an enviable position as colorist and interpreter of nature, but 
little money. Wyatt Eaton had just made a hit with his distinguished 
portrait of a lady reflected in a mirror called “Reverie.” “The 
Hudson River School” predominated with landscapes, mostly show- 
ing more accuracy than inspiration, Homer Martin and Wyant being 
conspicuous exceptions. Bierstadt’s chromo-like scene-painting of 
the Yosemite was beginning to pall. Among the portraits one was 
always sure to find two or three by Daniel Huntington — “in his 
best bank-president manner”, as William Henry Bishop said. It 
was a time of great activity in painting, and the younger men 
had not yet dislodged the older school of Diisseldorf, though the 
clash was on. 

I have already spoken of the opera. The centre of instrumental 
and concert music was Steinway Hall. Walter Damrosch’s father 


1 Wood, who was one of the most distinguished surgeons of ‘his day, was quite a 
“character.” He was fond of quoting Latin and once admonished a graduate class of 
medical students to pace that they were going to stand “in the eyes of the vox 


popult. ”» 
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had just come over from Germany as a propagandist of Wagner, 
much of whose music was played during the summer evenings by 
an admirable orchestra conducted in a riding academy at Seventh 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street by Theodore Thomas, who gave to 
enthusiastic audiences the best music of all schools. I doubt if any 
other man has had an equal influence upon the musical culture of 
America and it is high time that some adequate memorial of him 
should be established. About this time some of the leading pianists 
of Europe arrived. J remember a Beethoven recital by von Biilow, 
whose style impressed me by its remarkable technique and by its 
woodenness; but the great sensation of the time was the splendid 
and fiery playing of Rubinstein, by whose genius and abandon I 
was deeply moved. Of the singers I recall the noble style and pure 
tones of Madame Parepa Rosa, a woman of large physical port who 
was greatly regarded by the public. 

A very diverting social fashion in New York in the early seven-_ 
ties was the New Year call; after a while it got to be a nuisance 
by its very vogue and was abolished altogether. It was the custom 
of ladies to be “at home”’ to their friends and acquaintances on the 
first of January from about eleven o’clock in the morning until late 
at night, keeping open house and having the assistance of friends to 
receive those who were on their calling list and others who might 
accompany them. Usually two or four young men in frock coats 
and tall hats and well boutonniéred would start out together in a 
carriage, each with a list of his acquaintances, to whom he was 
privileged to introduce his companions. There was a “collation” at 
each house, including a variety of drink, and this hospitality was 
often so much abused as to make a scandal, and it was this that led 
to the abandonment of the custom. As my friend Scott was the 
older resident of New York, I was his debtor for many a pleasant 
acquaintanceship formed on this day. When ladies were not re- 
ceiving, a basket for cards was hung upon the doorbell (electric an- 
nunciators not having been invented). The custom was, I believe, 
an outgrowth of old Knickerbocker days and, so long as it was not 
overdone, it was a delightful way of ushering in the year, but the 
joviality of the day reacted too violently upon the sensibilities of 
respectable people and the New Year call of that type soon died a 
natural death. | 

In those days, musical New York reveled in Bach, Beethoven, 
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Mozart and Palestrina. Chopin was just coming in. The taste had 
not yet turned to the complicated modern school of Strauss or the 
romantic impressionism of which Debussy is perhaps the best 
example. Books of “realism” had not yet driven out books of 
quality and inspiration. New York was beginning to find itself, 
but was far from being cosmopolitan. The old Dutch families were 
still predominant. The Astors were the centre of society and there 
was a charmed circle of Astoroids, but it was some years before 
Ward McAlister and the sexton of Grace Church played their 
glorious réles as arbiters of the real thing in society. At the first 
great ball given by the Vanderbilts it is said that a gentleman, 
having gone to the writing room to despatch a note, was accosted 
by a guest who mistook him for a reporter and who whispered to 
him very gently, “Will you kindly say that Mr. John Constable 
Perkins was among the guests.” It was, of course, Mr. John 
Constable Perkins himself. 

In the early seventies one of the great figures of the town 
was Commodore Vanderbilt with his flowing side-whiskers. If the 
President of the United States had been going up Broadway and 
the Commodore had been driving up Fifth Avenue behind his 
spanking team, the tide of emigration would have poured in the 
direction of the successful railroad president who was reputed to be 
worth (think of it!) a million dollars!) Another well-known person- 
age was Robert Bonner, proprietor of the New York Ledger, who 
often was seen on the Avenue behind a rival team —the famous 
“Maud S” and trotting mate. He considered the price he paid for 
the mare, $30,000, as a good advertisement for the Ledger, though, 
oddly enough, he did not admit advertisements to its columns. 

In those years the Grand Central Depot was, so to speak, in the 
Madison Square Garden, the cars of the New York Central being 
towed down from Thirty-ninth Street and Fourth Avenue by horses. 
The Hudson River local traffic came in at Thirtieth Street and 
Eleventh Avenue and passengers from the West and South came 
from New Jersey by ferry. The public rode chiefly in street cars 
and omnibuses. Cabs were expensive and not in general use. 

This suggests to me an incident that occurred to a friend of mine 
in one of the buses of the Fifth Avenue line. She was going uptown 
to quite a distance and at last found herself with but one com- 
panion, a motherly lady of attractive type. ‘The pith of the incident 
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is that my friend was an ardent Roman Catholic and that she was 
in deep mourning on account of the death of her mother. She 
had noticed, for some time, a certain gentle attentiveness en the 
part of her fellow passenger, who, when they were alone, changed 
her seat so as to sit beside her, and said: 
“My dear young friend, I see that you are in sorrow. I myself 
have been much bereaved and I can feel for you. I want to tell 
you that I have just come from our Canal Street Bible Class, where 
during the past week we have had a season of great refreshing. I 
am sure that it would do you good to join us and that you would 
get much comfort and peace of mind from doing so. We are very 
broad-minded and are glad to see anybody of any denomination — 
of course, not Papists!”’ 

As I have said, the Brooklyn Bridge had not yet been built and 
the only communication was by crowded ferryboats of a rather 
forbidding type. At that time there was on the staff of one of the 
New York newspapers a young fellow from Kentucky of distinguished 
lineage who had become the pet of its editor to such an extent as 
for the time to turn his head. One Sunday evening he was taken 
by a friend to Brooklyn for the first time, to a reception held by 
two intellectual young women, where he at once assumed a top- 
lofty attitude toward the city of his hostesses, which even then was 
called the dormitory of New York. It may be that he had been 
imbibing a little too freely of a certain homemade product. How- 
ever that may be, when he was presented, he began to criticise 
everything and everybody connected with Brooklyn. His hostess, 
who became bored by this cheap pose, said to him, “Oh, Mr. X. 
I want my sister to know you,” and, having first given the clue, 
she presented him to the other hostess, to whom he elaborated his 
displeasure at various defects in the City of Churches, closing with 
a diatribe against the ferry, and asserting that he would “never 
cross that ferry again,” to which the lady replied, “Oh, Mr. X. 
I hope you will cross it once more.” 

I am not, I hope, a praiser of things past to the exclusion of the 
fine qualities of the present, but the young folk of the once gentler 
sex may well consider what they have lost of the serenity and happi- 
ness that contributed to the atmosphere of New York in the days 
of their negligible grandmothers. 
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THE GREAT SALVINI 


“Stupy a great man ”’ was one of the suggestive sayings of Pasteur. 
Bearing in mind how precarious — how pathetically perishable — 
are the memories and traditions of the stage, I have here set down 
some impressions of the greatest dramatic artist I have ever known 
or seen, Tommaso Salvini. In the presence of his acting, it seemed 
that his fame could never perish. Alas! how few now know how 
great he was. In his case, as in that of many of his distinguished 
predecessors, 
“The phantom glory of the actor’s day”, 


after a brief and brilliant sunset, will begin to fade, until his fame 
shall become, for the public, the memory of a memory, scantily 
preserved in a few literary records. Yet so vital is the seminal 
effect of genius that the principles and the example of Salvini’s art are 
likely to survive long in the Italian theatre, and, by the seeming 
accidents of soil and sun, to produce other great actors. 

Salvini died in Florence in 1916, on his birthday, the first of Jan- 
uary, at the age of eighty-seven. His career as an actor was virtually 
finished thirty years before, but his influence on the Italian stage 
was prolonged by occasional appearances and as manager of the 
Teatro Salvini, to which long after his retirement he was accustomed 
to go every night. He was without doubt the greatest actor of his 
time: he was possibly the greatest actor of all time. I cannot con- 
ceive of any one with more ability to express the coefficient of every 
human emotion with unmistakable and definitive excellence. He 
was criticised, notably by William Winter, because he did not present 
what may be called Anglo-Saxon interpretations of Shakespearean 
characters. If he erred it was through the difficulties of another 
language; but, whatever his interpretation, nobody was ever in 
doubt about it, for the precision and profundity of his expression 
made it translucent. He sounded the whole gamut of human feel- 
ing, — love, jealousy, anger, eloquence, tenderness, humor, nobility, 
gaiety, old age, youth, and every other conceivable condition, trait, 
quality or attitude. His portrayals of death had variety, reality 
and dramatic value. He utilized picturesqueness to the full, always 
elevating it from a trivial embellishment to the height of style. 
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With enormous resourcefulness on the physical and emotional side, 
he produced his effects intellectually, with carefully studied and art- 
fully concealed purpose. 

With due respect to Mr. Winter, I do not believe it should be 
considered a capital defect in Salvini’s art that he saw Shakespearean 
characters through the medium of his personal or national tempera- 
ment. The greatness of Shakespeare seems to me to be enhanced 
by the fact that the Hamlet of Salvini was not the Hamlet of Kean 
or Macready or Fechter or Booth. The very variety of these inter- 
pretations is a tribute to the cosmopolitan range of the poet’s genius. 
Indeed, if conformity to a given conception is to be the test, some of 
our own artists must be wrong in the interpretation of Hamlet, since 
I fancy no two actors of the first order, even of the same country 
and race, have played the melancholy Dane alike. 

Salvini’s Hamlet, though it strained the loyalty of some of his 
warmest admirers, was not without distinguished defenders. Robert 
Browning said that in it “the entire lyre of tragedy sounded magni- 
ficently.”’ George Henry Lewes, on first seeing it, thought it lacked 
on the metaphysical side, but said “Of all the Hamlets I have ever 
seen Salvini’s is the least disappointing. Of all that I have seen 
it has the greatest excellences.”’ Theodore Tilton, in an article 
entitled “Salvini Restoring the Lost Hamlet”, held that the Italian 
expressed as no other had done the cataclysm of fate that is the 
essence of that eternal tragedy, “in which no personage obtains 
anything he desires.” Salvini’s conception of the motive of the 
play was “the predominance of thought over action.” Tilton 
thought the Prince was not a man incapable of action but one who 
must have reasonable ground for his action. This Salvini found 
in the play within the play. I recall his vigor in that scene, where he 
accentuated its effect upon his mother and the King by the glee with 
which, lying at Ophelia’s feet, he followed the action in a crescendo 
of emotion to the climax of their confounding, when he called out 
triumphantly, threw into the air the sheets of manuscript he had been 
holding and fell upon the neck of Horatio. It may have been un- 
Shakespearean, but it lives in my memory with the incomparable 
scenes in “Othello.” And then there was that superb scene in 
which Hamlet, having disarmed Laertes, places his foot upon the 
poisoned sword and with extreme and graceful courtesy hands his 
own to his opponent. However one might criticise or approve 
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Salvini’s departure from tradition, he could only admire the extra- 
ordinary imagination and suggestiveness that ran through his work, 
and which, by the invention of some apparently very slight incident, 
revealed to the audience the masterly conception of an artist. 

My acquaintance, I may say friendship, with Salvini began at 
the Gilders’. Mrs. Johnson and I met him often there and in our 
own home and in his, and several times at the house of our common 
friend, Signor Achille Errani, a distinguished maéstro of New York, 
who had fought side by side with Salvini as a Garibaldian in the 
Roman trenches, and who numbered among his pupils Minna Hauk, 
Emma Thursby and other well-known singers. 

My first thought upon meeting Salvini was one of surprise that 
he was not taller. His art upon the stage was such as to give him 
the aspect of majesty that we associate with height. He was a man of 
large body and arms, with an impressive head, and his geniality, 
frankness and simplicity —for he was without affectation — were 
very winning. Like most great men his force was shown largely in 
his eye, which captured the attention at once by its depth, beauty 
and vitality. On the stage the mobility of his face and the effective- 
ness of his gestures were astonishing. 

But his most notable personal feature was his voice. When Jean 
de Reszke said of Caruso’s voice that we should probably not hear 
another like it in a lifetime, he was thinking of the lyrical rather 
than the purely dramatic stage. I have never heard from any one 
a speaking voice of such power, mellowness, suavity, range, flex- 
ibility and dramatic expressiveness as Salvini’s. I can only say that 
it seemed more than adequate to any character he portrayed. It 
was a wonderful organ, upon which he was able to play at will. One 
friend of mine said, “It had the resonance of a dome. I have never 
heard anything like its full, rich vibrations except those of a Japanese 
temple bell.” Lewes said, “In the three great elements of expres- 
sion, — tone, timbre and rhythm, — Salvini is the greatest speaker 
I have heard. « 

Who that heard it can forget the address in “Othello” to the 
Council of Ten, when, in response to their summons, after a care- 
fully calculated delay, Salvini made his appearance, the embodiment 
of noble courtesy, capturing his audience by the sonority of his 
“ Potente, grav’ e reverende Signori.”’ In this scene it would be diffi- 
cult to say which gave him more dignity, the self-respect of his 
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stately port or the richness of his deep tones, full of tenderness, 
frankness and reasonableness. Again and again throughout this 
role his voice gave the keynote of the action, so that a blind man 
might have followed it with intelligence. On the other hand, he so 
visualized the Moor that a deaf man might have caught the essential 
details. When, also, it is borne in mind that the text was in a foreign 
tongue the wonder of his success was the measure of his genius. 
How the details of the part linger in the memory! — the fury of 
anger in the scene in Cyprus, the “temptation scene” when he 
fairly tramples Iago, the very disarrangement of the table cover 
under his hand to express the working of jealousy, and the dragging 
stride in the scene before the killing of Desdemona. The whole 
impersonation was as vivid and memorable as a gradual and fearful 
eruption of Vesuvius. It was perhaps the most impressive réle ever 
seen upon the stage. 

One of his greatest triumphs was in “Morte Civile”, in which 
he portrays the simple but subtle part of Conrad, the escaped con- 
vict. He said that he liked this best of all his parts and that he 
enjoyed in it, as in no other, seeing the effect upon the audience. 
One remembers the impression of fear with which he sidles into 
the room at first, and sits on the edge of a chair, a shriveled figure 
of despair, and the last great scene when he recognizes his daughter 
and, about to embrace her, falls forward, dead. It was the most 
pathetic scene I ever witnessed across the footlights. 

Contrast with this the comedy which gave background to his 
David Garrick (or Sullivan, as it was called in his version). He did 
not play it during his first tour in this country and was only moved 
to do so by having witnessed the impersonation of the elder Sothern, 
who, as I remember, in the drunken scene in the drawing-room 
played grotesquely, repeatedly striking the aigrette of one of the 
ladies. Salvini gave it with the avowed purpose of showing his 
conception of the behavior of a gentleman even when intoxicated, 
divesting the part of every trace of vulgarity without losing its effect 
upon the refined young woman whom he was trying to disillusionize. 

Of his other réles, that of Lear remains in the mind as one of 
terrible pathos and power, the Gladiator as one of unrelieved tragedy, 
and Macbeth, if more exotic, as novel and stimulating. One of the 
greatest in conception, Samson, was, I think, the least successful of 
all, the sublime making a sudden descent to the ridiculous in the 
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fall of the temple of Dagon, which was so clumsily managed as to 
cause a humorous effect that set its seal on the whole performance. 
But Salvini’s narrative of the fight with the lion was a masterpiece. 

Artistically, he was the most exacting of men. He said, “I have 
never had a more severe critic than myself in matters pertaining to | 
my art.” He applied the same standard to others. I remember 
one evening at the Gilders’ when his son Alexander, a romantic 
actor, also was present, and the question of the talent of the young 
man arose between Salvini and the hostess. The son’s back was 
turned to us when Mrs. Gilder asked the father whether Alexander 
had marked talent for the stage. I can remember the very expres- 
sion on Salvini’s face as he said, in such a tone that Alexander could 
hear it, — “Sz, sz, Signora,” at the same time smiling significantly, 
shrugging his shoulders and shaking his head with a decided negative. 
The career of this son was terminated within a few years by death. 

Salvini also opposed the entrance upon the stage of a really fine 
actor, his son Gustavo. In both these instances I believe it was 
not because he had any jealousy of the son, but because he did not 
wish that the name of Salvini should be associated upon the stage 
with anything less than the best. However this may be, it was at 
his father’s instance that, for a while, Gustavo renounced his ambi- 
tion and took to some uncongenial work; but later, the lure of the 
stage being too strong for him, he went back to it and has since 
become perhaps the most distinguished actor of the contemporary 
Italian theatre. For along while after this had become evident to the 
public, Salvini would not go to see Gustavo act, but finally the family 
persuaded him to see his son in the réle of Wdipus the King. Doctor 
Mario Salvini, another son, who was deeply interested in their artistic 
rapprochement, told me that at this performance he watched every 
expression of his father’s from the beginning to the end of the play, 
and soon became certain that Gustavo had won the veteran’s good 
opinion. After the play was over Salvini congratulated him heartily 
and said, “You have done things as (@dipus which it would have 
been impossible for me to achieve.” After that Salvini, though he 
had retired from the stage on his own account, played more than one 
series of engagements throughout Italy in support of Gustavo, or 
in collaboration with him, as a personal and artistic amende, I am 
convinced. 

In 1906, when Mrs. Johnson and I were in Italy, we fell to dis- 
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cussing with Salvini his son’s talent and the chance of his coming 
to America. He said that Gustavo felt that he could not come 
without first making a London success. I assured him that this was 
no longer necessary, that Signora Duse had not required any such 
introduction to America, but, virtually unknown and unheralded, 
had instantaneously won her own way, especially with the intellec- 
tual class. He told me that he regarded Gustavo as one of the most 
intelligent actors he had ever seen, and said with pride, “He knows 
more about all the characters he represents than I ever thought of 
knowing of any of them. There is in his acting, perhaps, a little 
excess — a little extravagance,” he said, “but that is a good fault 
and can easily be remedied.” He said he much preferred Gustavo’s 
(dipus to that of Mounet-Sully, which he had seen at the Francais, 
and, while complimenting the French actor for his finish and his 
general excellence, said of this classic réle, “Jl ne le jowe pas, il le 
chante.’ (He does not play it, he sings it.) 

He then told me that about a fortnight from that time he was 
going to Leghorn to play with Gustavo in Alfieri’s “Oreste”, taking 
himself the part of Pylade. I told him that I should certainly be there. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “don’t take the trouble to come down. It is 
a sort of Bowery play.” But I knew that that would probably be — 
as it proved —my last opportunity to see Salvini on the stage, 
and, as it was also my first to see Gustavo and my only chance to see 
them together, it seemed an event greatly worth while. 

So, on the day of the performance, I went down to Leghorn, 
secured my seat for the evening, and, finding that I had selected the 
hotel at which Salvini was staying, I sent my card to him, reminding 
him of my promise to be present. He responded with a card of 
admittance to the performance and a request to take supper with 
him and the company after it was over. 

Arriving at the theatre, I was astonished to find that while the 
galleries and the parquet circle of the very large auditorium were 
virtually filled, there was but a scattering of spectators in the or- 
chestra. This gave a dreary appearance to the house and I wondered 
what effect it would have upon the performance; but I soon saw 
that the actors had the conscientiousness of their ideal and that 
they would have played as well to one spectator as to a thousand. 
Salvini, in his autobiography, speaks of art as his “second mother”, 
and his loyalty to it was supreme. 
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Being aware how memorable this performance would be to me, 
I determined from the start to take notes of it, and so I began at 
the rising of the curtain, using my own playbill and that of a neigh- 
bor, and all the envelopes and scraps of paper I could find. I noted 
down minutely every costume, gesture, action and incident of the 
play from beginning to end, and, as I thought, put these safe away 
in my pocket; but to my dismay when I arrived in Florence I dis- 
covered that apparently I had left them in the compartment of the 
railway carriage in which I returned. I tried in vain to recover them. 
I have always had the habit of dismissing details after I once have 
committed them to paper, and unfortunately I was unable to repro- 
duce these notes, but the predominant and lasting impression of the 
play was to me that of a great actor who so respected the artistic 
totality of the performance that he was willing to subordinate him- 
self to an associate of less ability. 

In the first act, Oreste, played by the younger Salvini, had the 
scene very much to himself, —his friend Pylade, played by the 
father, seeming rather an observer than an actor. About the middle 
of the second act, however, occurred a great scene in which, for 
the first time, Salvini seemed to me to kindle again the tragic fires of 
his best days. It is the scene in which Pylade sets forth to his com- 
panion his duty to avenge the murder of his father. I remember 
particularly how Salvini, clad in a tunic of simple character and 
color, short at the knees and the shoulders, at the close of the appeal 
to Oreste, gave a vivid and characteristic gesture, throwing down 
his bare arms to their full length, and as he did so opening the fists 
with the palms forward, and then moving his hands away from the 
body with an expression of conclusiveness to all argument. From 
this time on Pylade assumed a leading part in the drama, and through- 
out Salvini showed great force and suggestiveness. ‘That I had not 
been able to follow every scene textually did not interfere with the 
general impression of tragic effect. 

As for Gustavo, I shall never forget his remarkable achievement 
in the scene in which Oreste is pursued by the Furies. With bent 
knees and with hands raised he stamped across the full diagonal of the 
stage, looking back over his shoulder with an intense expression of 
terror that conveyed a reality which I have never seen equaled by 
any one but his father. 

It is greatly to be regretted that America has not had the oppor- 
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tunity of seeing Gustavo Salvini. The fault, however, is not mine, 
for I exhausted my efforts in trying to arrange it. 

In March, 1892, when we were in Florence, Salvini invited Mrs. 
Johnson and myself to dine with him at his home in the Via Gino 
Capponi, a charming villa filled with memorabilia of his triumphs 
in every part of Europe and America, — most of which were after- 
ward destroyed by fire. He had a distaste for wearing evening dress; 
and in the invitation to us, he added the injunction to me, “Sans 
cravate blanche.’ I hesitated whether to take him at his word, but 
finally, considering a request of this kind from a host as equivalent 
to a command, I went in my afternoon habit, only to find that, 
with the exception of Salvini and myself, all were in full dress. After 
dinner the adult members of his family, who had not been present, 
came in to greet us, and after a little talk in the drawing-room, the 
suggestion was made to Salvini that he should recite for us a poem 
on Columbus, written by a young Venetian, as he told us. Without 
reluctance he began. The poem, in perhaps one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred lines, recounted the life of the explorer, which Salvini 
portrayed with the utmost vividness. We saw him shading his 
eyes with his hand as he discovered the new world, and shortly 
afterward dropping on his knees and touching his head to the ground. 
That Salvini could produce so vivid an effect in a frock coat and in 
such a setting will seem strange only to one who did not know his 
overpowering method. The poem continued with other incidents 
in the career of Columbus and finally closed with his death, which 
Salvini indicated to the imagination by a single sweeping gesture of 
his hand in front of him, as though he were closing a curtain; in 
fact, his son told me that when he recited this poem on the stage 
the curtain actually was closed by him in this way. 

The recital made such an impression upon us that on leaving, 
we said to each other that Salvini ought to be invited to give it at 
the Columbian Exposition, — the managers of which were then 
occupied in arranging a large and important dramatic programme, 
which was to have enlisted the company of the Comédie Frangaise, 
the Meiningen Players, Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, and other dis- 
tinguished actors. What could be more appropriate to the Colum- 
bian Exposition, we said, than a poem of this sort on the life of 
Columbus written by an Italian and recited by the greatest tragic 
actor of our time, also a countryman of the explorer? 
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The next morning I hunted up a representative of the Chicago 
committee of management who was staying at our hotel, and made 
the suggestion to him. He fell in with it most cordially and con- 
veyed it to Chicago, but at that time the programme for other events 
of a literary character was so extensive that it did not seem prac- 
ticable to invite Salvini. Of course I never told him of this. 

Received everywhere in Europe as a master of his art, Salvini 
was not without great honors in America. In Washington when he 
appeared by invitation on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
the members rose and gave him a reception that accorded with his 
rank as an actor. On April 26, 1883, a great complimentary banquet 
was given to him in New York, “as a tribute of respect and admira- 
tion for his preéminent genius as an artist, and especially for his 
masterly interpretations of Shakespeare.” I had the honor to be 
Secretary of the Committee of Arrangements. Joseph H. Choate, 
Esq., presided in his happiest humor, and to his greeting to the 
guest “as the acknowledged master of his profession”, Salvini 
responded in Italian in slow, sonorous sentences that showed much 
feeling and revealed him as a supreme orator. The translation 
which followed was hardly needed. Among the other speakers were 
Robert Collyer, Charles Dudley Warner, E. L. Godkin, and Ludwig 
Barnay (who spoke of Salvini as “the guide, the rule, the king of 
actors’’); and letters were read from President Arthur, General 
Sherman, Lawrence Barrett and Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who quoted as appropriate to Salvini’s power of expression the line, 


“That you might almost say his body thought.” 


The participants included Saint-Gaudens, Lounsbury, Gilder, John 
Boyle O’Reilly, Frank D. Millet, Olin L. Warner, and Hopkinson 
Smith, besides many persons still living, to whom the memory of 
the thrilling occasion is imperishable. 

One thing is likely to outlast the visualization of Salvini as an 
actor, his unpretentious, all too meagre volume of memoirs. Besides 
being the record of his career, it is a veritable textbook of gentle- 
manliness. Even in conveying the high praise that he everywhere 
received, it has a note of humility, that Cinderella of the virtues. 
It shows him frank, high-minded, and generous, unembittered by 
criticism and unspoiled by flattery, too great for envy and too kind 
for rancor. His art was his supreme arbiter, but it made him not less 
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but more of aman. About all that he did there was a certain elegance 
of conduct, nothing petty or snobbish or pretentious. In these days of 
growing disregard of manners his memoirs may well be treasured not 
only as the most authentic pronouncement of his art, but as the reve- 
lation of a rare and noble nature, as became a Prince of the stage. 

Salvini gave me two noteworthy manuscripts, both in Italian, — 
the first his eulogy of Booth at the New York memorial meeting, 
which I had had translated for him and which I gave to the library 
of “The Players’, where it may be seen; the second, his address 
at the testimonial to Ristori in Rome on her eightieth birthday. 


THE INCOMPARABLE DUSE 


Traty, that has been so bountiful in the arts, sent the new world 
another exquisite artist. One evening in 1892, having seen the 
announcement that a company of Italian actors would appear at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre (which, by the way, was situated in 
Broadway), Mrs. Johnson and J, for want of anything better to do, 
decided to see them on the first night. The company had not been 
heralded by the usual commercial exploitation, and the theatre was 
not more than one-third full except in the top gallery, which was 
crowded with Italians; but the performance proved to be a memo- 
rable event, for it was the first American appearance of Eleonora 
Duse, and, if I remember aright, in “La Dame aux Camélias.” At 
the moment of her first coming upon the scene, we recognized a 
dramatic talent of the first order, and from that evening we became 
devoted admirers of her beautiful art. Two nights later, when we went 
again, we found the theatre packed with a distinguished audience. 

I should hesitate to say whether Signora Duse is greater in tragedy 
or comedy. I have never seen anything in comedy that compared 
with her acting in “La Locandiera” (otherwise “The Landlady’’) 
of Goldoni, in which the artifices of coquetry were raised to the 
highest power. It will be remembered that three suitors among her 
guests make love to her, and as she fears to lose any of them, her 
purpose is to avoid offending them. They load their charming 
hostess with attentions and gifts, and nothing could be more en- 
chanting than the way in which the crinolined figure refuses the 
gifts of the most ardent of these, retreating backward the whole 
depth of the scene with uplifted hands in deprecation of such gen- 
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OPENING LINES OF SALVINI’S ADDRESS AT THE CELEBRATION OF 
RISTORI’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
The manuscript of this eloquent address was given by Salvini to 
Ir. Johnson 
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erosity, and then gradually coming forward again and accepting the 
tribute. And nothing could be more transparent or delicate in the 
art of comedy than the half-hearted way in which, when another 
of her admirers became too demonstrative, she would call out to 
her butler, as if summoning him to her assistance. I can hear now 
the timbre of her musical voice as she cried “ Fabrizio! Fabrizio!” 

Was there ever any one who could indicate the changes of age 
more effectively than she? Not only as Camille, but in other char- 
acters, she could shift from the girlishness of eighteen to the tragic 
seriousness of fifty. It was not merely by a new aspect of counte- 
nance or by a new tone of voice, but by the poise and movement 
of her figure, or by the droop and gesture of her beautiful dark 
head. She has a natural intelligence that goes to the depths of the 
philosophy of her characters. 

We met Signora Duse a number of times at the home of the 
Gilders, with whom she was intimate, and found her as charming 
off the stage as on. She had the sympathy and simplicity of a frank 
and sincere nature and those qualities suffused her interpretations. 

When that generously endowed, well-intentioned, but ill-fated 
experiment, the New Theatre in New York, was undertaken, I 
wrote to the management, in December, 1909, “I think it would 
be a stroke for the New Theatre to bring forward Signora Duse 
again in something which she particularly wishes to produce.” 
Very likely there were then insurmountable obstacles to her making 
another tour in America. In general, however, it is much to be 
regretted that this brief attempt to improve the American stage 
made no account of one institution so necessary abroad, — the 
Conservatory, or let us say, the Conference. Other famous actors 
were then living besides Duse, — Salvini, Jean de Reszke, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Coquelin, Ellen Terry and others. What a stroke it 
would have been (since money was not lacking) to have had some 
of these as virtual instructors in their art to the American actor, 
wandering as he does in the wilderness of casual training and hap- 
hazard and attenuated traditions! Fancy Salvini, then already 
retired from the stage, giving a series of addresses — arranged 
primarily for the profession — on voice, diction and gesture!* Since 


1 One of the first papers I published as editor of the Century was an article of advice 
by Salvini, “To the Young Aspirant in the Dramatic Art.” These practical sugges- 
tions were written in response to my request and are exactly in line with what I have 
above suggested. 
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he had appeared in America, a whole generation of actors had come 
forward, most of whom had never seen him. What an inspiration 
he would have been to them, and what a revelation of the possibili- 
ties of the dramatic art! The same is true in varying measure of 
Duse and the others whom I have named, and of a few of our con- 
temporaries, as, for instance, Chaliapin. Of course, where neces- 
sary, the services of an interpreter would have been necessary to 
convey the thought of a foreign artist, but the total effect of such 
an exchange of familiar comment would not only have been most 
engaging, but would have tended to raise the profession in the 
estimate of the public and of actors themselves, and thus to lay 
the foundation for future achievement of a high order. A series of 
such conferences would have stimulated the revival of the stock 
company, which, whether in Europe or America, has been the basis 
and school of theatrical excellence. Is it not strange that in all the 
expedients to improve the American stage, apparently no one thought 
to carry out the obvious and simple plan of bringing our actors in 
close touch with the best foreign masters? It would be fortunate 
if this suggestion could be carried out by Signora Duse during her 
impending trip to New York. 

Duse’s art is profound as well as sincere, and those who have 
seen her recently in Italy testify to its undiminished power. When 
she was playing her first engagement in New York, Mrs. Johnson 
said to a friend, “Let us go once more to see her Camille and get 
front seats and see if we can discover how she does it, and test in 
a cold-blooded way whether she can still move us.” They got along 
very well in their critical study of the first scene, but in the one 
with Armand’s father, they broke down completely and sobbed 
aloud. It was not the situation in itself that was so compelling, as 
the reflection of it in the visible ageing of the heroine in the twink- 
ling of an eye,—one moment a beautiful and sensitive young 
woman and the next a colorless woman of middle age. 

In her first tour in America, speaking no English, Signora Duse 
was obliged to avail herself, in shopping and correspondence, of 
friends who spoke French. She was much sought socially, but was 
too devoted to her exacting art to indulge herself in such pleasures. 
But she had a few friends to whom she went often, and to whom 
she endeared herself. 

Probably no foreign actress who ever came to us was so little 
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dependent upon a theatrical wardrobe, or cared less for it. No one 
ever went to her representations to study European fashions and 
she seemed to know how diverting from the real business of the 
actress is the art of the couturiére, however harmonious or well 
executed. With Duse, one simply was absorbed in the play, not 
only in her own part, but in those of her company, to whom she 
succeeded in imparting the importance of ensemble. We all had 
librettos and the obstacle of a foreign language was forgotten. 

The generosity of Madame Modjeska was shown in her appreci- 
ation of Duse, of whom she said in her memoirs: - 


To whatever school she belongs, she is a great actress. The in- 
tensity with which she abandons herself to the feelings of the charac- 
ters she personates makes you forget all surroundings. . .. You 
cease analyzing; you only feel that you are in the presence of terrible 
pain, despair and agony. 


As editor of the Century, I endeavored in vain to induce Signora 
Duse to write of the dramatic art as Salvini had done. 
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THE WAR SERIES: ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
PROJECT 


THe Century’s papers on the Civil War constituted the most im- 
portant and extensive enterprise ever undertaken by that magazine 
or, for that matter, probably by any other. What I shall have to 
tell of it, familiarly, will at least be novel to the present generation, 
to whom that heroic struggle is already among “far-off, forgotten 
things.” 

Little did I think as a boy during the Civil War, as I read the 
news from the front every night to my father, that I should some 
day come into close personal relations with many of the com- 
manders on both sides whose names were then household words to 
us. It came about in this way. 

One day in the summer of 1883, I fell to discussing with my col- 
league, Clarence Buel, whose desk was next to mine, which was the 
bloodiest battle of the American Civil War. I maintained that it 
was Cold Harbor, where Grant assaulted Confederate breastworks, 
while Buel held that the grewsome distinction belonged to Chick- 
amauga. Statistics proved that he was right, that at Chickamauga 
one-third of all the forces engaged were either killed or wounded. 
Buel then suggested, with a flash of divination and a gesture of 
discovery, what a good feature for the Century would be a series of 
papers on some of the great battles of the war to be written by 
officers in command on both sides and dealing with the events of 
these conflicts in an unsectional way. I fell in with his idea and so 
did Gilder and shortly afterward while on his vacation Buel wrote 
out the first formal scheme for the series to cover “eight or ten 
articles on the decisive battles.’ Gilder and I strongly supported 
the proposition with the business manager, Roswell Smith, then 
President of the Century Co., who, although he expressed doubt 
whether the project would increase the circulation of the magazine 
—then about one hundred and twenty-five thousand — had such 
faith in his editors that he gave it his approval. Gilder thereupon 
relieved me of general work on the magazine and detailed me to 
organize the series and obtain the codperation of the commanders, 
which I did, in consultation with Buel. It soon became evident 
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that the series could be made a comprehensive history of the war, 
and what was at first designed to be a feature for one year grew 
on our hands to occupy three! 

This enterprise was at the time of its appearance a matter of 
sensational interest, being the first large project of the sort having 
the purpose of treating the events of the war in “symposium” 
fashion and from a non-political point of view. It increased the 
circulation of the Century by one hundred thousand, and became 
the basis of a popular and largely sold historical work of four voiumes 
— “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” known as “The Century 
War Book” — comprising over three thousand pages, with a trust- 
worthy historical index of nearly forty thousand items, cut down, 
by the way, from nearly fifty thousand! The resultant gain of the 
whole enterprise to the coffers of the Century Co. was more than 
a million dollars. It enabled us to undertake the great Century 
Dictionary and its prestige assisted Gilder to secure for magazine 
and book publication the official “Life of Lincoln” by Nicolay and 
Hay. ‘The series included contributions from nearly all the sur- 
viving officers of high command on both sides of the struggle, — 
Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Pope, Rosecrans, Franklin and many 
others on the Union side, with Beauregard, Joseph E. Johnston, 
Longstreet, Hill, Wheeler, Law and other leaders of the Confed- 
erates. The plan was, first of all, so far as possible, to give an 
account of the campaign or battle from the commander on each 
side, or, if he were not living, from the person most entitled to 
speak for him or in his place, after which papers on pivotal or spe- 
cially interesting phases of the engagement were sought for from the 
officers most concerned. All this was then supplemented by articles 
giving the life and color of the service or of particular events. The 
series ran in the magazine from November, 1884, to November, 
1887. 

There were two aspects of interest in this undertaking: first, its 
substantial and unique historical value, which —I think I may 
truthfully say — has not been impaired by the lapse of time, and 
second, the editorial methods employed to accomplish this result. 
Although these papers both in magazine and book form have long 


_ 1 The importance of an intelligently made index reminds me of the saying (was 
it Mark Twain’s?) that the index of a book should always be written by the author, 
even though the book itself should be the work of another hand. 
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been virtually out of print, they may be consulted in many public 
and private libraries. The work is of such a character that it simply 
cannot be ignored in any consideration of the Civil War, to which, 
in another cycle of historical study, public attention is likely to 
revert, despite the fact that the present generation is not particu- 
larly interested In that conflict, which the World War has eclipsed 
in magnitude if not in significance. I speak thus of its value not 
so much from any vanity as to my relation to it, as to reassure the 
student of history as to the authority — not the inerrancy — of these 
records. For the rest, I have found a lively and persistent curiosity 
on the part of readers to know how magazines are edited, why such 
a person as an editor is necessary at all, and what are his special 
functions, for to many readers an editor is only a shovel to the 
printer’s hopper, without authority or responsibility. With this in 
mind [I shall enlarge a little upon the methods which prevailed in 
our preparation of the series. 

First of all, and continually, we urged our contributors not to be 
afraid to be interesting. We found some of them talking with en- 
tertaining freshness of the war and then letting all the charm of 
their descriptions evaporate in the writing. We told them that we 
were in search of inside history and that, like the police in Lessing’s 
play “Minna von Barnhelm”, we wished “to know everything, 
especially secrets.”’ We desired them to go behind the official 
returns and give us the human side of affairs, avoiding the dry 
bones of history. We even went so far as to suggest lines of treat- 
ment that would accomplish this purpose and topics such as one 
would naturally consider in an after-dinner discussion of a battle, 
beyond the reach of statistics. 

But we knew that the statistics were not unimportant, and having 
the official records of the war in our possession, partly in published 
volumes and partly in advance proofs furnished to us by Colonel 
Robert N. Scott, Director of the War Records Office at Washington, 
we undertook to check up every technical statement by these. All 
sorts of confirmatory data were consulted. Where important per- 
sonages were no longer living we sought from their families unpub- 
lished records that might have been left by them, and sometimes, 
when a moot point was to be considered, we ransacked the archives 
of historical societies. Many officers were placed on the compli- 
mentary list of the magazine, and this stimulus to their interest 
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often led to helpful results in the way of suggestion and the scrutiny 
of proofs. 

Not less care was taken with the illustrations, that they might be 
kept clear of fanciful details. Here we had at our disposition a 
large amount of war-time drawings by surviving “correspondents 
at the front” of Harper's and Leslie’s weeklies. Important and 
authentic series of contemporary views on both sides were discovered 
and a dragnet search was made for authentic materials among col- 
lectors and photographers all over the country. A. W. Drake, art 
editor of the Century, who in such matters was a veritable sleuth, 
made trips to Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and elsewhere, col- 
lecting and commissioning views of the battlefields of Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Corinth, Chattanooga, Stone River, Murfreesboro and other 
places. The pictures of naval engagements were made largely under 
the supervision or criticism of officers who participated. The greatest 
care was taken that these views should be accurate as well as pic- 
turesque. The result of all this effort was a body of well-considered 
and trustworthy pictorial history which it would have been difficult 
to get at the time of the battles, and which it would be impossible 
to obtain at the present time. 

Our first efforts to give the series comprehensiveness and interest 
met with two obstacles. One was the reluctance of general officers 
to write about the war. In some cases our solicitations were met 
with some such reply as this: 


I am much flattered by your request that I should write an article 
on the battle of Your series is sure to be very important and 
I am sorry that I cannot take part in it, since I should have to speak 
of certain persons who are no longer living, ete., etc. 


Another type of reply was: 


I thank you for your invitation to me to prepare a paper on the 
campaign and battle of I should be glad to do this if it were 
not that there are certain persons still living whom I should have 
to criticise, etc., ete. 


Thus, between Scylla and Charybdis, it was at first hard steering 
for the Muse of History. But, having the courage of our ideals and 
not a little persistence, we succeeded in several instances in breaking 
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down such objections, and my only regret is that I did not let 
pertinacity wait upon persistence and “camp on the trail” of several 
whose contributions would have rounded out the record. Among 
these were General Sheridan, who reserved his reminiscences for a 
volume (which, even in the hands of Mark Twain’s firm, fell flat), 
and Generals Hancock, Early, Buckner, Banks, Butler, and a few 
others; but, aside from these, we were notably successful in enlist- 
ing the codperation of those officers of both armies and navies who 
were most desirable and in supplying the gaps by substitutes. 

The other obstacle to which I have referred was the literary inex- 
perience of men of action and sometimes their inability to make 
interesting records. Here again, we made ceaseless efiort to shape 
the form and enliven the color of the narrative. We realized, and 
did not fail to impress upon the generals, the barrenness of official 
military reports, setting forth that, essential as these are as the 
framework of history, they are as dry as a demonstration in geometry. 
We accentuated the interest of a great battle graphically told. The 
Confederate General R. E. Colston well expressed our attitude in 
one of his letters, thus: 


When I was professor and colleague of [Stonewall] Jackson at the 
Virginia Military Institute, the young cadets to whom I was teach- 
ing the science of war often said, “I wish I could see a battle.” How 
many of those ardent young spirits had their wish gratified, but 
at the cost of their lives! The new generation do not express the 
wish to see a battle and God grant they may never see one on Amer- 
ican soil; but they are often asking us veterans “ What does a battle 
look like?” “How does a battle look during and after it?” and this 
very natural curiosity is in no wise satisfied by reading that “General 
A’s division, being outflanked on the left, was compelled to fall back 
by way of the Crabtown Pike, but, being reinforced by General B’s 
corps, resumed the offensive, and drove the enemy back as far as 
Jonesville Crossroads.” 


It was not long before we found ourselves knee-deep in contro- 
versy, not across Mason and Dixon’s Line, but between officers on 
one side or the other. It must be remembered that every battle 
produces usually at least four points of view: first, that of the one 
who gets credit for the victory; second, that of the one or more who 
think they should have had the credit; third, that of the one who 
is blamed for the defeat, —the other commander; and fourth, 
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that of the one who is blamed by him. Some of these controversies 
were acrimonious, but the total result as embodied in the War Book 
constitutes, even with these differences, a unique body of mémoires 
pour servir, as the French call materials of history. In the course of 
this narrative we shall stumble over some of these controversies, but 
the general reader never knew the violence of them, particularly on 
the Confederate side. General J. E. Johnston and General Beau- 
regard, who fell foul of each other at the very outset of the series 
over the credit for the victory of Bull Run, had one thing in common: 
their criticism of Jefferson Davis in his relationship to that campaign. 
In the heat and flame of such discussions Buel and I would recall 
to each other, humorously, from the public announcement of the 
series, the statement that one of its aims would be to “soften con- 
troversy.”’ As between the warring parties, this was true, since the 
contemplation of sacrifice, resourcefulness and bravery in foes (upon 
which we took every occasion to lay stress) became an element of 
intersectional reconciliation. This was promoted, if not insured by 
our rigid enforcement of our main principle, the exclusion of political 
questions. 


HUMOR BY THE WAY 


Apropos of the motives of participants in the war, Colonel Burton 
N. Harrison, private secretary to President Davis, told me of an 
amusing incident that occurred at Bull Run after the first day’s 
fighting, which, it will be remembered, was supposed to have re- 
sulted in an advantage for the Union troops. Among the prisoners 
who were chatting in a familiar and friendly. manner with their 
captors was a tall Mississippian. The talk ran to the causes of the 
war, and some one said to him: 

“T’d like to know why you came all the way up here to fight 
against us, anyhow.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I cain’t adjactly say; but I heern tell 
that some o’ my rights was in danger, and, I tell yuh, if the’s any 
o’ my rights I hain’t got, I want ’em,’’ — not a bad platform, in 
general, for good citizenship. 

At that stage of the war, the one name that struck terror to 
the Northern heart was that of Beauregard. He commanded at 
Charleston during the capture of Fort Sumter. This made him a 
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hero to the Southerners, who sent his printed portrait broadcast to 
the North bearing this legend: 


“With cannon, mortar and petard 
We send to you our beaw regard.” 


He was from Louisiana and was of French extraction, and during 
the war had many important assignments. He was the idol of his 
State. George W. Cable told me that when Robert E. Lee was 
appointed to the supreme command of the Confederate armies, at 
a gathering of Creoles at New Orleans one gentleman asked another, 
“Who is this man Lee?”’, to which the other responded that he 
did n’t know, but added conclusively, “I reckon he’s all right, I 
heah Gen’l Beau’gar’ speak well of ’im.’”’ At the beginning of the 
war, Beauregard probably had more reputation than any other 
officer, North or South, except perhaps McClellan. At the outset, 
I believe he wore the United States Brigadier General’s uniform, 
with the French kepi and with Louisiana brass buttons, having the 
pelican instead of the eagle. He was one of the first to accept our 
invitation to write, and, accompanied by General Thomas Jordan, 
long his chief-of-staff, he paid a visit to us at the Century office. 
He was a rather sombre and romantic figure with a distinguished, 
courteous and quiet manner; yet one felt that he was a leader who 
would risk much by a bold stroke. With the assistance of General 
Jordan — to whom his chief was as faultless a general as Grant was 
to Badeau — he wrote articles on Charleston, Bull Run, Shiloh, 
Drewry’s Bluff, and Petersburg. 

General Lee having died some years before the war papers were 
thought of, we made many efforts to obtain his points of view from 
his son, General G. W. C. Lee, and others of his family, and from 
his chief-of-staff, Colonel Charles Marshall of Baltimore. But, though 
we made every attempt, direct and indirect, that we could think of, 
short of looting the family archives, we were unable to get authentic 
materials, and had to rely on the reflected views given by his asso- 
ciated officers. Perhaps the most dominant personal impression that 
remains to me from my experience in the editing of this series is the 
love and admiration of General Lee by officers and men under his 
command, and it was our conspicuous regret that we were unable 
to present his personal view of those activities — more remarkable 
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in strategy than in tactics — that have won him so great admiration, 
especially from military authorities of other countries. 

When he was criticised by Longstreet for the failure at Gettysburg 
after such an astonishing prelude, we made every effort to get a 
reply from Colonel Marshall, who, in finally declining to contribute, 
said: 


I have in my possession the means to show that General Long- 
street’s statements with reference to the Gettysburg campaign are 
grossly incorrect. But these means are or will be accessible to the 
historian and will doubtless be used, not to reply to Longstreet, 
but to write a correct account of that campaign. In the meantime, 
I have no objection to General Longstreet distinguishing himself 
with a weapon mightier than the sword, assured that he cannot 
detract from the fame of General Lee. 


Writing of Lee’s Wilderness campaign General E. M. Law said: 


That General Lee at one time thought matters very desperate at 
Spottsylvania I have little doubt, but that his confidence was fully 
restored by the results of Cold Harbor I felt equally sure, evidenced 
by his detaching Hoke’s and Breckinridge’s divisions and Early’s 
Corps from his army soon after that battle. He was extremely 
reticent and seldom communicated his private views and opinions 
on pending operations. It is possible that General Early may know 
something, as he was intimate with General Lee. 


Unfortunately we were never able to get Early to do more than 
allow us to reprint two articles of his in the War Book, though he 
was at that time President of the Virginia Historical Society. His 
idea was that one could not write fairly for pay! Compensation for 
such hireling work was to him a dis-honorarium. 

In contrast to the attitude of Early and a few others, the announce- 
ment of our project brought us at once the helpful assistance and 
suggestions of a multitude of officers on both sides, including General 
James B. Fry, chief-of-staff to McDowell at the battle of Bull Run, 
and afterward provost marshal general during the New York Draft 
Riots of 1863. Fry was a West Point graduate and was deeply 
interested in war history. He liked nothing better than to elucidate 
some obscure point, none the less if it involved controversy. He 
was a slender, genial, studious man, with a good deal of dry humor. 
I once asked him his opinion of the action of General Twiggs of the 
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“Old Army” in Texas at the outbreak of the war, in giving up the 
Government post at San Antonio to the State authorities without 
the excuse of force majeure, Twiggs saying afterwards that he would 
have surrendered to “an old woman with a broomstick” if she had 
come with an order from the State authorities. There was a twinkle 
in Fry’s look as he said, “I can’t speak as freely as I’d like to of 
Twiggs’s action, since I once wished to marry his daughter!” Our 
editorial treatment, in a footnote, of this exceptional action on the 
part of Twiggs led one of the ex-Confederate officers living in New 
York to challenge me to a duel. I laughed it off and he afterward 
apologized handsomely, attributing his combativeness to an excess 
of midday champagne at the Union Club. 

I think the two most lovable men I met in the long course of our 
relations to the War Series were, oddly, the two antagonists who 
conducted the artillery duel during Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg 
— General Henry J. Hunt, commander of the Union artillery, and 
General E. P. Alexander, commander of Longstreet’s in the same 
campaign. Both were men of genial and winning personality, and of 
such integrity and candor that one felt that he might rely implicitly 
on anything either of them said. Hunt, who was afterward manager 
of the Soldiers’ Home at Washington, was a member of a party 
organized by the First Army Corps, with whom in May, 1884, I 
visited the battlefields of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and the 
Wilderness, going later to those of the Peninsula. General Longstreet 
and other Confederates who had taken part in the campaign were 
also guests, and many similar trips were arranged which tended to 
promote good feeling between former foes. Buel and I also studied 
on the ground the engagements of Antietam and Gettysburg and he 
extended his visits to the Virginia fields as far as Petersburg and, 
later, to those of Tennessee. 

Hunt was excellent company and had many anecdotes to tell, 
including this: 

Shortly before the precipitation of the actual conflict, a Northern 
officer arrived at an army post in the Southwest. At the first after- 
dinner chat the conversation naturally turned upon the impending 
crisis. ‘The officer, who was of a dark complexion, had somewhat 
the air of a Southerner, and, as he was not known to the company, © 
it was taken for granted that he was sympathetic with that section. 

“T suppose you are going out with us,” said one of the Southerners, 
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“going out” meaning resigning from the army and casting one’s lot 
with the South. 

“Why should I go out?” responded the newcomer. 

“Why, are n’t you going with your State?” 

“Why, I have n’t any State.” 

“What! No State? Where were you born?”’ 

“T was born in the District of Columbia.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you go with your father’s State?” 

“Oh, my father did n’t have any State, either. He was born in a 
territory.” 

“Well, hang it! Why don’t you go with your grandfather’s 
State?” 

“Alas! there it is again. My grandfather did n’t have any State.” 

“What! Your grandfather didn’t have any State? Where in 
thunder was he born?”’ 

“Oh, he was born at sea,’’ said the other, adding, “It’s all very 
well, gentlemen, for each of you to go with your State, or’ (under 
his breath) “with your wife’s State, but you see my situation. On 
the whole I shall take my chances under the old flag.” 

This reference to the “Old Army”’ recalls a story that General 
Grant told me of General Bragg, which, at my request, he put into 
his memoirs. It was substantially as follows: 

On one occasion when Bragg was stationed at a post of several 
companies commanded by a field officer, he was himself in com- 
mand of one of the companies, and at the same time was acting as 
post quartermaster and commissary. He was first lieutenant at the 
time, but his captain was detached on other duty. As commander 
of the company, he made requisitions on the quartermaster — him- 
self —for something he needed. As quartermaster he declined to 
fill the requisition, and endorsed on the back of it his reasons for 
so doing. As company commander he responded to this, urging that 
his requisition called for nothing but what he was entitled to, and 
that it was the duty of the quartermaster to fill it. As quarter- 
master he still insisted that he was right. In this condition of af- 
fairs, Bragg referred the whole matter to the commanding officer 
of the post. The latter, when he saw the character of the corre- 
‘ spondence exclaimed, “My God, Mr. Bragg, you have quarreled 
with every officer in the Army, and now you are quarreling with 
yourself.” 
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OLD COMMANDERS 


Two of the most difficult men with whom we had to deal, and two 
of the most courteous, were General Joseph E. Johnston of the 
Confederate Army, and General Don Carlos Buell, Commander of 
the Union Army of the Tennessee. Johnston, whom I visited at 
his house in Washington, struck me as temperamentally an aristo- 
crat. I soon discovered that he was as dry as “the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage”, and technical to the dotting of an i. He 
showed the same dogged obstinacy against approach by the Century 
that had proved such an obstacle to General Sherman in his advance 
to Atlanta. He seemed suspicious of being entrapped and, apparently 
not being in good health, was at times quite irascible, but his courtesy 
outlasted his temper as is shown by this gracious letter: 


Washington 
August 11, 1885. 
My dear Sir: 

I regret very much my conversation with you in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, because in it I very unreasonably worked myself into a state 
of excitement which greatly exaggerated my opinions and feelings 
in the matter of which we were conversing. Therefore I beg if you 
should think of the matter again to do it with allowance for this 
exaggeration. 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. JoHnston. 


Later, we had occasion to apologize to the General for an ill-considered 
phrase in a telegram. 

He was of refined appearance, under the medium height, dark- 
skinned and meagre. He seemed to me so learned in the profession 
of arms that he could solve on paper any military problem; but he 
did not impress me as a man of action and leadership; yet it will 
be remembered that Grant thought him the greatest general of the 
Confederacy. He was at first depressingly unresponsive to my 
overtures, but we finally induced him to write four articles, most 
of which were surcharged with criticism of Jefferson Davis. 

General Johnston had another controversy, this time with General 
Gustavus W. Smith, concerning the battle of Seven Pines, a dis- 
cussion in which my associate Buel in his patient and genial way 
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acted laboriously as buffer, endeavoring to hold the scales of justice 
evenly between the disputants, and, I am sure, winning the regard 
of both. What made it more difficult was that a third point of 
view was stoutly maintained by General D. H. Hill. 

In due course of time, we felt it incumbent upon us to give the 
ex-President of the Confederacy an opportunity to be heard in 
response to the criticisms by Generals Beauregard and Johnston of 
his actions in the conduct of the war, and we wrote to Mr. Davis 
that we should give respectful consideration to anything he might 
desire to send by way of reply, to be included in the War Book. 
In his response he inquired whether his article would appear exactly 
as he should write it. I quote our answer to him not only for itself 
but as indicating the principle on which this work was conducted: 


It is our aim in the War Book to hold all political matters as be- 
tween the sections entirely in abeyance, and, this being clearly under- 
stood, we are not aware of any consideration which would operate 
against the publication of your article exactly as it should come to 
us. We should certainly not take the liberty of publishing part of it, 
or of making omissions, without first having given you our reasons 
and having received your permission. We should be governed in 
the matter by the same rules which governed the publication of 
the articles by Generals Beauregard and Johnston, with whom we 
have no relations that would in any way prejudice our action. In 
short we know of no reason which should lead us either to decline 
or to desire to alter anything you would write on the subject. But 
we think you will appreciate our reluctance to part with the editorial 
autocracy to the extent of engaging in advance to publish every 
word of an article on a controversial subject. 


We offered Mr. Davis the space of seven thousand words and three 
weeks of time, the utmost hospitality then admissible by the con- 
ditions of our work. He was of course familiar with the criticisms 
of the two Confederate generals, but he found our conditions unsat- 
isfactory and the article was not written. 

The timeliness of Buel’s idea was one of its most valuable features. 
(At that day the phrase “the psychological moment” was not yet 
in use.) Five years earlier, such a publication on the conflicts of 
the war could hardly have been undertaken, by reason of the 
asperities between North and South, while five years later, the list 
of the surviving general officers having been much more largely 
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depleted by death, it would not have been practicable. Moreover, 
the veterans of the war were still for the most part in good intel- 
lectual fettle, and were in a moderate and contemplative mood. 
Their interest was manifested by a correspondence and a flood of 
articles that overwhelmed us.! 

I reserve for later and special consideration our relations with 
General Grant. 

One of the most interesting of the contributors was General 
McClellan. His contrast with Grant was remarkable, Grant being, 
both in character and literary style, simple and Doric, while 
McClellan in mind and manner was Corinthian. At the beginning 
of the war the hopes of the North were centred upon “Little Mac’’, 
as he was called. He had touched the imagination by a rapid and 
vigorous campaign in West Virginia, and his appointment after the 
defeat of Bull Run to command the Army of the Potomac was 
hailed with delight. His organization of the Army is conceded to 
have been masterly. It was long before his romantic and some- 
what Napoleonic tradition died out. But his failure to satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of Lincoln in the Peninsular campaign, and, 
even after his reinstatement and his second trial, at Antietam, and 
I think his consent to run against Lincoln for the presidency in 1864, 
greatly impaired his usefulness. We did not permit these things to 
color our editing of the War Series, and moreover, McClellan was 
really charming. He was short, sturdy, alert in movement and 
impressively handsome. He had the strongest neck I have ever 
seen on any man except Roosevelt. Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said of him that he had “a neck such as not one man in ten thousand 
possesses”, and that he was “as muscular as a prizefighter.”” And 
yet he left with me a permanent impression of indecision. 

The engagement which was most provocative of controversy on 


1 A further indication of this interest was the criticisms of the articles, which began 
at the very start. Careful note was made of these, and where errors were discovered, 
they were corrected for the book. Few texts have run such a gauntlet of criticism or 
profited by it more. We had the advantage of constant reference to the official records, 
and these enabled us to check up the memory of the writers themselves, sometimes 
confronting their recollection by the report of the officers of their command. One 
of the ablest assistants in the War Records office in Washington, J. W. Kirkley, seru- 
tinized every statement in the whole undertaking, while a veteran of the Army of the 
Potomac, George L. Kilmer, aided us in details. After the revision and enlargement 
were undertaken, James Russell Soley, Librarian of the Navy Department, gave us 
expert assistance. For a year, from November, 1885, when I was in Europe, Buel had 
entire editorial charge of the series. 
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both sides was that of Shiloh, otherwise known as Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Beauregard, who after Bull Run had been transferred to the 
West, was second in command to General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
who, it will be remembered, was killed at Shiloh. Beauregard’s 
account of the engagement disclosed violent differences of opinion 
with Colonel William Preston Johnston, son of the General, chiefly 
concerning the responsibility for the failure to drive Grant into the 
Tennessee River. On the Union side the question was whether the 
arrival of General Don Carlos Buell with the Army of the Tennessee 
had saved Grant from that fate. The points of view of each com- 
mander are set forth definitely in the War Book, Grant’s very 
tersely, Buell’s at much length. In the course of the editing of the 
Shiloh papers we discovered a dispatch from Grant to Buell written 
before the battle, telling him not to hurry, saying “There will be 
no fighting before Tuesday,” — two days later than it occurred. 
This of course tended to show that Grant was “surprised.” 

It was a long time before we were able to obtain the codperation 
of General Sherman, although General Grant, after he had agreed 
to write for the Series, consented to mediate for us with his friend. 
In matters of public discussion, Sherman and Sheridan were the two 
most timid brave men I ever knew, having no relish for controversy, 
I suppose. When we first approached Sherman, he was rather 
inclined to pooh-pooh our undertaking and volunteered the opinion 
that it would not succeed. Later, when it had attracted wide and 
intense public interest, he said that the series was all right in the 
magazine, but that nobody would care for the book. We invited 
him to write an introductory article on the Civil War as contrasted 
with other wars, but he sniffed controversy with the English gen- 
erals. We almost hoped that some one would attack him in the 
press for something he did n’t do, and say that the editors of the 
War Book were right in leaving him out of that monumental work. 
But under the General’s temperamental exterior there was a very 
warm and generous feeling, and ultimately we succeeded in getting 
him to write a paper entitled “The Grand Strategy of the War”’, 
and an admirable paper it is. He was most kind in answering 
inquiries and making suggestions. Out of my interviews with him, 
I remember two significant things: first, his unwavering loyalty to 
Grant, and second, when his own name’ was mentioned for the 
presidency of the United States, his declaration that that office had 
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no attractiveness for him, since the President -was without power! 
Like Grant, he spoke in high terms of the ability of his antagonist 
in the Georgia campaign, General Joseph E. Johnston. One can 
fancy the inspiring presence of his tall figure on the March to the 
Sea, for the severity of his military discipline was moderated by a 
genial and democratic disposition. 

After Grant, the one general officer with whose ability I was most 
impressed in my study of the war was General George H. Thomas, 
“the Rock of Chickamauga” as he was called, and I found this 
impression reflected saliently in the opinions of prominent officers 
on both sides. I believe it is true that Thomas was never defeated. 
Not only did he stand fast at Chickamauga, when Rosecrans’s right 
was driven back by Bragg to Chattanooga, but in the winter of 
1864 he inflicted a defeat upon Hood at Nashville which was a 
crushing blow to the Confederates in the West and freed the North 
from the last chance of invasion from that quarter. It was one of 
the few instances in the war in which a victory was followed up 
effectively. General James H. Wilson, the distinguished Union 
commander of cavalry, said to me of Thomas, “He was one of the 
most admirable characters of history, self-poised, serene, invincible.” 


MAPS AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


INNUMERABLE and strenuous controversies arose over maps of the 
battlefields. As a matter of fact the lack of maps was felt on both 
sides, but of course the Confederates usually had the advantage in 
this regard, being on their own ground. Still, Texans were not likely 
to be more familiar with Virginia than the men of Maine. General 
D. H. Hill wrote to us, “When Stonewall Jackson made his swift 
movement from the Valley of Virginia to reinforce Lee against 
McClellan’s attack on Richmond, he had no map worth speaking 
of, though he had a guide — just one line for the Chickahominy 
and one for a road, no place being indicated.” Hill added, “The 
Southern engineer corps was at that time ‘no good.’”’ Such a lack 
could not have occurred in later wars. Most remarkable of all was 
the incident of the Union troops who got lost on the Peninsula by 
missing the “Darby” road, as it was called, because they did not 
know that the name was spelled “Enroughty.”’ 

Buel, with his clairvoyant instinct for visualizing a battle, bore 
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the brunt of supervision of the maps, — the most difficult piece in 
the whole series being that of the engagement of Seven Pines. Here 
he had to differ with General Joseph E. Johnston, who commanded 
the Confederate forces, but who finally said most politely, “I will 
agree to no map with which you may be dissatisfied, and there- 
fore beg you to point out what you regard as incorrect in the positions 
of the troops in my two sketches.” After weeks of laborious dis- 
cussion of this campaign, he said to us, “I had no thought of pay 
for this writing, and think you will agree with me that five hundred 
dollars for the two will be an extravagant price.” 

The greatest difficulty was to keep the writers from overrunning 
the space allowed. Often a commander who thought he had little 
or nothing to say, when he began to write would ramble on to ex- 
travagant lengths. With such we would urge the use of subtitles, — 
an expedient that in general reveals thinness of substance and forces 
one to be logical and compact, if not interesting. After preliminary 
personal discussions of a battle, it was not unusual to find that 
when the recollections were put on paper, the graphic effect of 
conversation evaporated in a sort of pen-fright. We had to feel 
our way in order to guard against incompetent articles by com- 
petent men, not a few of which we had either to return or to pigeon- 
hole. Once in a while we had to remind contributors that it was 
necessary to eschew political matters as between North and South, 
but on the whole, the strength of our appeal for codperation, par- 
ticularly in the South, lay in this very plan. 

The articles on naval engagements were nearly all of absorbing 
interest. In such fights there are no complications of brigades, 
divisions, corps, ete.; no jungles of figures in which the civilian may 
lose himself and his interest. The naval engagement must be seen 
as a whole, and it is all action, and the accent is laid upon the 
romantic and adventurous features. Among the best of the 
narratives are those relating to the Monitor and the Virginia, 
the battle of Mobile Bay, the cutting-out expeditions of Lieu- 
tenant Cushing, and others; and the cruises of the Alabama and 
Shenandoah. 

We were never able to induce Admiral Worden, who commanded 
the Momtor, to give his account of that epoch-making conflict; but, 
although he was in ill health, he kindly read the proofs of Lieutenant 
Greene’s recollections, which in turn drew forth the following letter 
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from the designer of the famous “cheese-box” who described for us 
“The Building of the Monitors.”’ 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to the inclosed letter from Frank B. Greene, I beg to 
inform you that, having presented the plan of the Monitor with its 
numerous mechanical devices as a gift to the nation — a contribu- 
tion to the good cause —I did n’t apply for any patent; nor did 
I ask or receive any compensation whatever for my labor as an 
inventor. Again, the fact has been established that the Monitor 
contained a greater number of original contrivances than any other 
naval structure previously produced. It will be proper to mention, 
also, that the chief engineer of the Monitor, the late Mr. Isaac 
Newton, prepared a statement showing that the vessel contained 
thirteen distinct patentable inventions. 

I deem it important to mention that the motive engine of the 
Monitor was built under a patent which I obtained several years 
before the rebellion; but in settling with the Navy Department 
I did not charge royalty for the same. 

Yours very respectfully, 
. J. ERiccson. 
R. U. Jonson, Esq. 


In the West the first important group of papers related to the 
work of the improvised flotillas on the Mississippi, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee Rivers as auxiliaries to Grant’s advance to Fort 
Donelson and Pittsburg Landing. These were written by Ellet, 
who built the steam rams, and Admiral Walke, who commanded 
them in action under Admiral Foote. The next operation of im- 
portance was the taking of New Orleans by the fleet under Farragut, 
with the aid of the mortar boats of Admiral Porter, who described 
the picturesque engagement. He said he supposed that one would 
miss in his narrative “the usual fulsome praise of Farragut, whose 
greatest praise lay in the victory itself.” He adds, “I wish always 
that Farragut should have every tittle of credit arising from the 
victory of New Orleans and want none whatever myself.” In look- 
ing over the illustrations, he writes, “On the whole, you have the 
truest set of pictures that have yet been published on any event 
of the war. These late publications concerning the Navy during 
the Civil War will give the rising generation a better idea of how 
the war was conducted than their progenitors had.” In sending us 
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his article he wrote, “What I send you is a perfect account of all 
in relation to the capture of New Orleans, the only correct one 
that has ever been written, and I have taken a great deal of pains 
to make it so.”’” The Admiral sent us a number of sketches of the 
thrilling scene of the bombardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
saying that the picture should show about ten bombshells in the 
air at the same time, with a fire raft appearing in the distance, etc. 
The completed drawings were submitted to him and altered where 
necessary in accordance with his criticism. Speaking of Farragut 
in a letter to us he said: 


I recollect once, when he was looking at a picture [of the Mobile 
Bay fight] which represented him as lashed to the Hartford’s mast- 
head, with shells bursting about him, he was much mortified to 
think he had to be shown as tied to a mast when no such thing ever 
occurred. He remarked that “the fellow who painted that was 
an ass!” 


When we came to the reéditing of the material for the volumes 
the scope of the plan was largely extended to include not only the 
chief operations of the armies and navies, but the numerous daring 
cavalry raids, the organization of the various auxiliary services, and 
the adventurous cruises and engagements of the Confederate priva- 
teers, some of which, not knowing of the end of the war, continued 
their destructive work for weeks afterward. 

We exhausted effort in trying to recover the record made, in 
Stanton’s words, of important cabinet meetings; to obtain the inside 
history of Seward’s foreign policy, or the circumstances under which 
Charles Francis Adams made his famous reply to Lord Russell’s 
refusal to “interfere in any way” with the departure from English 
ports of the Confederate cruisers, — that briefest and most famous 
of diplomatic messages: “It would be superfluous for me to point 
out to your Lordship that this is war.” In the “Recollections of 
a Private” and the “Johnny Reb Papers” the life of the rank and 
file were graphically reflected. A tribute of respect was even paid 
to that indispensable conscript, the army mule, with sympathetic 
sketches from nature contributed by Winslow Homer, while the humor 
of camp and march included many a homely or significant incident, 
such as the naive application of one soldier for a furlough “on 
account of the approach of the enemy.” We ran down the origin 
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of the John Brown song and solicited from every surviving eye- 
witness his remembrance of the surrender at Appomattox. Not the 
least valuable is the complete “Roster of Opposing Forces”’ in each 
of the great battles. 

Two moot questions were settled to our satisfaction: one whether 
during the war Russia had sent her warships to New York for the 
purpose of aiding the Federal Government, for which motive we 
could not find any basis whatever; the other whether early in the 
war Garibaldi had been offered by President Lincoln the supreme 
command of the Union armies. A statement to this effect was sent 
us by an Italian countess. We referred the matter to Secretary Hay, 
and received from him this comment: 


Department of State, 
Washington, July 11, 1902. 
Dear Mr. Johnson: . 

That Garibaldi legend has more lives than a cat. I have stopped 
contradicting it. It only irritates the people who believe in it, and 
does no good. Therefore, I beg you will not communicate to the 
Countess my contradiction. There is possibly a shadow of founda- 
tion for the story. Of course, Lincoln never offered Garibaldi the 
command of the Union Army. That is not only untrue but im- 
possible; but it is altogether likely that when Mr. H. S. Sanford 
visited Garibaldi early in the war, he did suggest to him his appoint- 
ment in some capacity in the Union army, which Garibaldi had sense 
enough to decline; but there is no proof, I think, in existence that 
Sanford had any authority from Washington to make whatever 
offer he may have made. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHn Hay. 


After the papers had been running in the magazine for two years, 
we were naturally criticised by civilians for “overdoing” the subject. 
We were very sure that we did not wear out our welcome with the 
soldiers, for to the last they gave us evidences of their interest and 
appreciation, and our readers, it must be remembered, included the 
largest assembly of veterans since the grand review of 1865. It was 
simply with us a question of when to leave off, and, in the last months, 
the success of the series enabled us to shift the interest to the authori- 
tative life of Lincoln by his secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, with whom 
Gilder had successfully negotiated, and for the use of which in the 
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magazine we paid the then unheard-of sum of fifty thousand 
dollars. 


COULD THE CONFEDERACY HAVE LASTED? 


I HAVE often wondered how long, if secession had succeeded, the 
Confederacy would have survived the rancors of internal strife. 
Without prejudice, it is easy to be seen that it could not long have 
held together on the ultra States’ Rights theory; witness the refusal, 
in the last year of the war, of the governors of Tennessee and Georgia 
to send their troops to fight outside the borders of those States. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that various and conflicting theories 
were held by those who went with the South. Many sincerely be- 
lieved that their obligations to the State were superior to those to 
the National Government. Most rested their action on the right of 
secession. Others, while not admitting this, opposed the coercion of 
a sovereign State; while still others, in the border States that did 
not secede — Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri — believed in their 
right to individual action. While for the time these theories all 
contributed to strengthen the Confederacy, they obviously held, as a 
whole, seeds of dissension. 

I have learned lately that one Southern veteran said to another 
that if they had won, the theory of secession would have become a 
reductio ad absurdum: States would have seceded from the Confed- 
eracy, counties from States, townships from counties, and villages 
from townships, so that the South would have become, as he put it, 
Mexicanized. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, whose husband was the private secretary 
of Jefferson Davis, once said to me jestingly, “What am I to do? 
My boy came back from Yale the other day and said, ‘Mother, that 
was a beautiful system you had in the South — dignified, honorable, 
hospitable and so forth, but on the Constitutional question you 
were all wrong!’” 

On the whole “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” is a monu- 
ment to American bravery, persistence and resourcefulness, and has 
the additional distinction of having struck the keynote of national 
unity through tolerance and the promotion of good-will. We rightly 
judged that articles celebrating the skill and valor of both sides 
would hasten the elimination of sectional prejudices and contribute 
toward reuniting the country by the cultivation of mutual respect. 
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HOW GENERAL GRANT CAME TO WRITE 


My acquaintance with General Grant, which began in June, 1884, 
and lasted until his tragic death in July, 1885, was wholly related 
to the papers on the War. 

He was, of course, the first person to be invited to codperate in 
that project. His reply was discouraging, for he said that he had 
nothing to add to the “Life” by General Adam Badeau, one of his 
staff officers in the last campaign, saying, “It is all in Badeau.” 
His declination was so decided that it left us without hope. 

The General was then living happily in New York, in Sixty-sixth 
Street; he was engaged in Wall Street, as a special but not an active 
partner in what seemed the prosperous banking business of Grant 
and Ward, and believed his fortune amounted to a million dollars. 
He seemed indifferent to his past career, and certainly was glad to 
be out of controversies of war and politics. He did not possess that 
historic sense of a man-of-letters which impels one to make up the 
record of an active life. Though, as I afterward discovered, he was 
keenly sensitive to criticism, he was outwardly unmoved by it. We 
could find no motive that could be appealed to in furtherance of our 
desire. “The slings and arrows” of outrageous partisanship, to say 
nothing of legitimate criticism of his civil administration, had no 
other effect on him than to make him content to pass his honored 
days in peace. 

One day, at a reception at the Union League Club, Mr. Gilder 
was presented to the General, and, after expressing regret at his 
decision, requested that we might, at least, have an article con- 
cerning his military career in the form of an interview. This Gilder 
desired to have prepared by E. V. Smalley, who had already been 
engaged to write an article on General Sherman. “Which Smalley 
is it?” said Grant. “I know two Smalleys, one that looks like 
Garfield” (this was the gentleman in question) “and the other the 
anti-American in London,” referring to George W. Smalley, for 
many years an able correspondent of the New York Tribune, for 
whom, as Colonel Fred Grant afterward told me, his father had 
great dislike because of uncomplimentary references to him which 
Smalley had made in his newspaper letters, the effect of which was 
not diminished in the General’s mind by the flattering comments 
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on him which Smalley made‘in his correspondence when Grant 
reached London after his trip around the world. 

Although we made no progress in this flank attack upon the 
General’s position, a few months later, in June, 1884, our desire 
was accomplished by an unexpected turn of his fortunes, namely, 
the failure of his firm, which had occurred on the sixth of May. 
This catastrophe, which was due to the treachery of others, left 
him without means and gave him an impelling motive to prepare 
the desired articles. In fact, they were undertaken simply to keep 
the wolf from the door. 

We knew nothing of the distressing extent of the General’s per- 
sonal plight when, renewing our overtures through General Badeau, 
I wrote: 


The country looks with so much regret and sympathy upon Gen- 
eral Grant’s misfortune that it would gladly welcome the announce- 
ment and especially the publication of material relating to him or 
by him concerning a part of his honored career in which every one 
takes pride. It would be glad to have its attention diverted from 
his present troubles, and no doubt such diversion of his own mind 
would be welcome to him. 


Soon after, to our surprise and joy, we received a note from 
General Grant from Long Branch saying that if we still desired to 
have him write for the series he would be glad to have us send a 
representative to discuss the matter. It was decided that I should 
at once call upon the General to arrange with him the scope and 
details of his participation, and, as the senior editor of the series, 
the subsequent consultations with him fell to me. I was spending 
the summer at Point Pleasant on the New Jersey coast near Long 
Branch, and it was easy to follow the course of his progress in the 
untried field of authorship. This was one of the fortunate experi- 
ences of my life, since it revealed to me the heroism and the integrity 
of a much misrepresented man. 

My first call upon the General was on the morning of a beautiful 
June day. Long Branch had the charm and emptiness of a summer 
resort whose season had hardly begun. Mrs. Grant, Colonel and 
Mrs. Fred Grant and their children had accompanied him from the 
city and were of his family during the summer and indeed till his 
death. But that morning there was a lonely air about the simply 
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furnished cottage as I sat a few minutes before the General came 
in. I had been at his second inauguration and had met him casually 
at receptions, but the impressions I had of his personality and 
character had been at second hand, and were, as it proved, for the 
most part erroneous. 


GRANT ON THE FAILURE OF HIS FIRM 


Arter his dignified but cordial greeting, he made pleasant inquiry 
as to the progress of our plans; but he could hardly await my brief 
response before he began to open his heart to me as to the situation 
in which he found himself as the result of the failure of Grant and 
Ward. In his direct and simple fashion he reviewed the débdcle of 
his fortunes without restraint, showing deep feeling, even bitterness, 
as to his betrayal by Ferdinand Ward and by James D. Fish, another 
partner, recounting how, without his knowledge, they had traded on 
his reputation by enlisting the funds of others on the pretense that 
they were to be invested in government contracts. He added that 
on the very eve of the bankruptcy Ward had induced him to borrow 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars from William H. Vanderbilt, 
which was also lost. Ward, he said scornfully, had even persuaded 
Mrs. Grant to invest the hoard of twenty-dollar gold pieces which 
the General had received for attendance at boards of directors and 
had given to her, and which she had kept in a vase on her mantel- 
piece. He had also appropriated money of Mrs. Grant’s intrusted 
to him to purchase the Sixty-sixth Street house. The General was 
hardly less sparing of Fish. 

It took him a quarter of an hour to cover the details. Apparently 
he was determined, before taking up the new affair, to clear the 
slate, to remove from my mind any vestige of feeling that he was 
to blame for the failure; and, though I assured him as delicately 
as I could that his countrymen had still the highest confidence in 
his integrity, he continued to dwell upon the disgrace of his base 
betrayal and the impugnment of his reputation. In all this he gave 
me the impression of a wounded lion. He had been hurt to the 
quick in his proud name and in his honor, and the man who, we 
had been told, was stolid and reserved showed himself to me as a 
person of the most sensitive nature and the most human expression 
of feeling. No man-of-letters could more openly have worn his heart 
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upon his sleeve. I felt honored to be admitted to a confidence so 
sacred and so unreserved. 


I interrupt the narrative of this interview to recount a curious 
but, as will be seen, a not inappropriate incident. My father, the 
Hon. Nimrod H. Johnson of Centreville, Indiana, was for many 
years judge of court — common pleas and criminal. As judge of 
the Criminal Court he was called to Indianapolis in April, 1869, to 
preside in a celebrated murder case, by reason of a change of venue 
on account of the supposed prejudice of the local judge. The de- 
fendants were a Mrs. Clemm, a beautiful, fascinating, and clever 
woman, and her brother-in-law, named Abrams, and the charge was 
that they had caused the murder of a farmer living in the vicinity 
of the city. The evidence was wholly circumstantial; but, as Charles 
Lamb says, “some kinds of circumstantial evidence are very strong, 
as, for instance, when you find a minnow in the milk.” 

My father’s relation to the trial was terminated by his sudden 
death soon after he had heard the preliminary motions of counsel 
in the case of Abrams. Mrs. Clemm, I believe, was twice convicted, 
but on appeal finally freed. Altogether it was a cause célébre in 
Indiana, if not throughout the country. Mrs. Clemm was a woman 
of large business affairs, and the motive alleged for the killing of 
the farmer was that he had insisted in a troublesome manner on 
knowing what had become of the money that, in common with 
many others, he had intrusted to her to invest. Her plan of opera- 
tion was to obtain large amounts, from which she returned small 
portions as “first dividends”, and to make no further accounting. 

This simple expedient for getting rich quickly was, I believe, the 
exact method employed by Ferdinand Ward fifteen years later in 
the financial ruin of General Grant, for which he and Fish went to 
the penitentiary. The relevancy of this digression lies in the fact 
that, at the time of the disclosures concerning Mrs. Clemm, Ward 
was a clerk in an Indianapolis bank. The “Little Napoleon of 
Finance”’’, as he was called, who had hoodwinked a lot of astute 
bankers of New York, had learned his strategy from a woman! 


At last, with an air of relief, the General turned to the subject 
of the war, saying that his changed financial condition had com- 
pelled him to consider what resources might be afforded by his pen. 
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He told me, frankly and simply, that he had arrived at Long Branch 
almost penniless, and that he should not have had means to pay 
his butcher if it had not been that his friend Mr. Romero, the Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington, who had come to see him, had left him 
a check for a thousand dollars, which he found on the table after 
Romero’s departure, and which, in the circumstances, he had kept 
asaloan. About the same time Charles Wood of Lansingburg, New 
York, with equally delicate consideration, sent him a thousand 
dollars, saying that it was “on account of my share for services 
ending April, 1865.” This the General repaid at the close of the 
year by endorsing to him a check of the Century Co. for that 
amount, the original of which I have. (Later Mrs. Grant’s sale 
of two small houses in Washington somewhat eased the situation.) 

He asked me how many articles we could use if it should prove 
that he could write at all, on which point I hastened to reassure 
him. I replied that we could use as many as he could write, but 
that our first impression was that he could perhaps cover the ground 
in four articles, — on Shiloh, Vicksburg, the Wilderness, and Lee’s 
surrender. (The subject of Chattanooga was afterward substituted 
for the last.) He agreed, and said he would try the Shiloh first, 
and at once. I told him that we should be glad to pay him five 
hundred dollars for each article — at that time this was considered 
a generous honorarium — and he said that it was entirely satis- 
factory. (As a matter of fact, this sum was afterward voluntarily 
doubled by the Century Co.) I left him with a deep impression of 
his dignified sorrow, his courage, and his greatness. I was over- 
joyed that our important historical enterprise was to have his 
cooperation. 


SHAPING THE ARTICLES 


Every editor will sympathize with our dismay when, on July 1, we 
received from the General an article on the battle of Shiloh which 
was substantially a copy of his dry official report of that engage- 
ment, as printed in the “Rebellion Records”, with which we had 
already made ourselves familiar. The General, of course, did not 
realize the requirements of a popular publication on the war, and 
it was for me to help him turn this new disaster of Shiloh into a 
signal success. This required all the tact that I could muster, so 
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that he should not be discouraged, and at the same time our project 
should be saved from the blight of the deadly official report, which, 
indispensable for the study of strategy and tactics, is lacking in the 
personal touch that makes a great battle a vital and interesting 
human event. 

So, with his article in my inside pocket, I went again to see the 
General, and, without at first letting him know of its unsuitableness 
to the series, I managed to draw him into a description of the en- 
gagement. I then discovered that General Grant, instead of being 
a “silent man’’, was positively loquacious. The myth of his silence 
probably arose from his natural disinclination to discuss subjects of 
which he knew nothing and topics that might lead to embarrassment 
of his official action. He spoke rapidly and long of the two days’ 
battle, and in the frankest manner of the controversial aspects of it. 

Emboldened by this frankness, I put some rather searching 
questions. 

“General,” I said, “you know, of course, that you have been 
criticised for not having intrenched against Albert Sidney Johnston 
at Shiloh: is this true?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “at that stage of the war we had not yet 
learned to intrench. But we were not ‘surprised.’ Of course, some 
of the men instinctively threw up small redoubts in the woods.” 

Only a great man could have made such a confession. Here was 
not the impeccable commander of General Badeau’s imagination. 

Again, I asked: 

“Tt is said that on the evening of the first day, when your forces 
had been driven back to the Tennessee River, the situation was 
saved by the’ arrival of General Buell’s reinforcements from the 
Army of the Ohio.” 

“Nobody can tell about that,” was the modest answer. “Of 
course, we were mighty glad to see Buell’s troops. No commander 
regrets to see reinforcements. But we were by no means whipped 
nor demoralized, and were ready for a forward movement in the 
morning.” 

Here was no cocksureness, no desire to make a perfect record or 
to live up to a later reputation. 

As he continued the narrative, now and then prompted by a 
question, he revealed the human side of his experience, saying, for 
instance, that in the pouring rain that succeeded the first day he 
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had gone for shelter into an improvised military hospital. “But,” 
he said, “IT couldn’t stand the amputations, and had to go out in 
the rain and sit for the most of the night against a tree.” 

He spoke in high praise of General Sherman, who, he said, had 
had three horses shot under him. 

During his talk, with apparent casualness I had been jotting 
down on the newspaper I had brought with me brief memoranda 
of the foregoing and other. points of special interest; and when he 
had finished I mentioned these and told him that they were typical 
of what was essential in depicting the battle. 

He seemed astonished at this, and took a quite impersonal view 
of the event. 

I told him that what was desirable for the success of the paper 
was to approximate to such a talk as he would make to friends 
after dinner, some of whom should know all about the battle and 
some nothing at all, and that the public, who could easily discover 
the geography and the movements of the engagement,— which of 
course could not be omitted,— was particularly interested in his 
point of view, in everything that concerned him, in what he planned, 
thought, saw, said, and did. This was a new idea to him, and when 
I had told him that I was convinced that he could do what was 
desired if he would not try too hard, he said he would begin again. 
So he took back the official report, and the result was the admirable 
article that appeared first in the Century for February, 1885. 

Afterward I had occasion to give him similar literary counsel, in 
general and in detail, with the result that his son (then Colonel) 
Fred Grant spoke of me in an interview as his father’s “literary 
tutor.” This was more credit than I was entitled to, but certainly 
no one ever had an apter pupil. He got out of the writing not only 
diversion from his troubles but the happiness of finding that he 
could do something new. He said to me once: “Why, I am posi- 
tively enjoying the work. I am keeping at it every day and night, 
and Sundays.” ! 

In a letter dated July 15, he said: 


I have now been writing on the Vicksburg Campaign two weeks, 
Sundays and all, averaging more than four hours a day. Only now 
1 In the latter days of his illness the General was so much interested in writing that 


he seriously considered preparing a paper on the proposal that the Presidential term 
should be extended to six years — doubtless in advocacy of it. 
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approaching Champion Hill, I fear my article will be longer than 
you want.... 

Will you be kind enough to inform me whether you would prefer 
having it confined within a certain space in the Century; and also 
whether, in the Wilderness battle, you wish only from the Rapid 
Ann to Spotsvillevania [sc], or whether you mean by the Wilderness 
the whole campaign north of the James River. If the latter I fear 
I will have to strike; not for higher wages; but because I do not want 
to do so much work just now. 

When the proof is returned to me I shall want to add probably 
as much as a page of your journal to Shiloh. 

Very truly yours, 
U. S. Grant. 


However, no addition was made to the Shiloh article after the 
proofs were sent to him. A duplicate set was sent to General Badeau, 
who made a few single-word corrections of no importance, such as 
“received” for “got’’—by no means an improvement on the 
General’s Saxon style.! 


GRANT’S MODESTY 


In August, the four articles having been virtually finished, I renewed 
previous suggestions to the General that he should make a book of 
his material with prefatory, connecting, and supplementary additions, 
saying to him: 

“General, you have now recorded most of the chief features of 
your military career. Why not go on and complete it and make 
a book, which, I am authorized to say, the Century house will be 
glad to publish on your own terms?” 

After some talk I finally induced him to consent to do so, and 
obtained his permission to write to Roswell Smith, president of the 
Century Co., who was then at Saratoga, to say that the General 
was ready to consider the book with him. Early in September 
Mr. Smith came to Long Branch, where he and I were invited to 
luncheon with the General by George W. Childs. Afterward we 
walked over to the Grant cottage near by. 

I remember that, as we three sat on the veranda discussing the 


1 Badeau’s relationship to the writing of the “Memoirs” isa subject much in dispute. 
He was with Grant both at Long Branch late in August and later in New York. 
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project, the General said naively, for he was entirely free from affec- 
tation: 

“Do you really think any one would be interested in a book by 
me?” 

Mr. Smith replied: 

“General, do you not think the public would read with avidity 
Napoleon’s personal account of his battles?’’ — going on to express 
his belief that the volume would have a very large sale. Then and 
there it was understood that the General would continue the 
“Memoirs” and that the Century Co. was to publish them on terms 
that should be satisfactory to the author. 


HOW THE CENTURY CO. LOST THE BOOK 


AFTER my intimate relation to the writing and shaping of these 
articles, and after I had induced the General to undertake the 
“Memoirs”, it was a matter of great personal chagrin that this notable 
publication should not have honored the list of the Century Co. 
This was the more regrettable since, on a later visit to the office of 
the company, General Grant said in my presence: 

“T am glad that you are to publish the book, as I should not 
have written it if Mr. Johnson had not convinced me that I could.” 

Though we did not reap where we had sown, I am happy to have 
been of use in promoting a book of such value and distinction. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine’s account, in the “Life of Mark Twain”, 
of how the book came to be given to Mr. Clemens’s firm (Charles L. 
Webster and Company) leaves something to be desired. It places 
Mr. Roswell Smith in the attitude of treating the author in a some- 
what niggardly manner, the fact being that the matter was wholly 
in the hands of General Grant, on whose terms it was to have been 
undertaken. Mr. Smith once said in my hearing: 

“Ever since the war every one who has had to do with Grant 
has been trying to make something at his expense. I do not intend 
that the reputation of the Century Co. shall be compromised by 
even the appearance of sordidness. We shall publish the volume 
on terms entirely satisfactory to him.” The rest was merely a 
matter of details. 

After the General’s return in the autumn to the house in Sixty- 
sixth Street, New York, rumors of his serious illness being then 
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current, Mr. Roswell Smith went with me to see him again and 
renewed this assurance. He did not for a moment suspect that we 
had “a rival near the throne’’, and would have done anything the 
General might have desired in the matter. Later Mr. Smith was 
requested to submit a statement of what he would think a proper 
form of contract. He did so, expecting to adjust it to the General’s 
wishes after consultation. In response, four days later we were 
astonished to hear from Colonel Grant that his father had decided 
to accept an offer from Mark Twain. The General, who knew 
nothing of the customs or etiquette of the publishing business, had 
been won over by the humorist. 

It was not a time for a contest, nor was it a book to be contended 
for in-the customary fashion, and Mr. Roswell Smith, pocketing his 
disappointment, wrote a polite and generous letter to the General, 
conveying our regrets that we were not to be associated with so 
distinguished an enterprise and our cordial wishes for its success. 
Colonel Grant afterward told me that his father’s decision had been 
influenced chiefly by the fact that Mr. Clemens had convinced him 
that the book should be issued by subscription, and that his own 
firm had been successful publishers of subscription books, while the 
Century Co. had done but little in that line; and also by the promise 
of a position in his publishing house for Mr. U.S. Grant, Jr., — which 
I believe came to naught. 

As to the first offer of Mr. Clemens, the difference between it and 
ours was very slight, if any: in one case a larger royalty being com- 
puted on the net returns and in the other a smaller on the gross. 
Mr. Clemens made a later alternative offer of a considerable cash 
advance, a large percentage of the profits, and a guaranty of a 
certain sale. Had we known of this we should have been able to 
meet the situation. We were at the disadvantage that Mark Twain, 
who was a frequent visitor at the Sixty-sixth Street house, knew 
our terms and we did not know his. 

Nevertheless, with all respect to Roswell Smith’s motives, which 
were above criticism, it remains that his failure to secure this work 
beyond peradventure within the five months from the time he was 
invited to Long Branch in September until the signing of the con- 
tract in February was, from a business point of view, a signal excep- 
tion in the successful career of a publisher of imagination, boldness, 
and resourcefulness. His omission to clinch the matter did not 
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reflect the alertness and enterprise of his associates, but he had the 
disadvantage of having as a rival a man of winning personality, 
shrewd business ability, and large horizon. The result cast a gloom 
over the younger members of the Century Co., who never ceased 
to think that in our hands this phenomenal book would have reached 
as phenomenal a sale as it did in Mr. Clemens’s; for at that time 
the success of the War Series had put the Century Co. in close 
touch with the public in the matter of military history. We thought 
it hard that another should have “plowed with our heifer.”’ 


In a letter from Colonel Grant, within two weeks of his father’s 
death, he writes as follows, in response to a voluntary additional 
payment made to General Grant for the papers in the Century: 


I enclose you a receipt sent by Mr. Smith in a letter with a check 
for $1500. Will you say to Mr. Smith that Father was much affected 
by the letter which brought the check. Father’s connection with 
the Century Magazine has been pleasant, and he feels gratified in 
having done business with men who have always acted the part of 
gentlemen. You have been generous, and if in the future I am able 
to do anything for your interest you will find me acting with you. 


THE GENERAL’S MAGNANIMITY 


Tue quality I found most impressive about General Grant was his 
magnanimity. Examples of this were his reversal of his attitude, 
first, toward General Fitz-John Porter, and secondly toward General 
Lew Wallace. 

Porter, it will be remembered, had been courtmartialed for his 
failure to obey General Pope’s orders to attack on the left at the 
second battle of Bull Run, Porter’s defense being that he knew — 
what his commander did not — that the Confederate right had been 
strongly reénforced by the arrival of Longstreet’s troops by way of 
Thoroughfare Gap. One can but admire the persistence with which 
Porter, the Dreyfus of his day, kept up his fight for vindication, 
collecting new evidence and finally convincing Grant, who became 
his public champion. 

To most men this judgment, made in the face of the general 
opinion of his friends, would have been difficult and embarrassing. 
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To General Grant it was simply a matter of course, devoid of self- 
consciousness or credit. The same was true of his relation to General 
Wallace, whom in the Shiloh article he had blamed for not coming 
into the battle on the right with reinforcements which he had called 
for. Wallace, who was an old friend of my family, requested me to 
ask Grant for a reconsideration of the facts, which I did. It was 
willingly accorded, and Wallace succeeded in demonstrating that the 
fault was not his, but was due to a misunderstanding of the verbal 
order and a mistake concerning the road to be taken. The offending 
text and faulty map in the Shiloh article were altered both in the 
revision for the “Memoirs” and for the book publication of the Century 
series. 

I recall another instance of similar character. At General Grant’s 
first important victory, the capture of Fort Donelson, the surrender 
was made by General Simon B. Buckner of Kentucky, whose superior 
officers, Floyd and Pillow, had left while the fighting was still going 
on. It was to Buckner’s proposal of an armistice that Grant replied: 
“No terms except an unconditional and immediate surrender can 
be accepted. I propose to move immediately upon your works.” 
Among the officers who remained to the last was General Bushrod 
Johnson of Tennessee, who because of his later escape was charged 
with having broken his parole of honor. When I called Grant’s 
attention to the matter, he acquitted Johnson of this charge, saying 
that “Bushrod”’, as he was called, had given no parole, and that 
he had the right of any officer to escape. The General confirmed 
Longstreet’s statement to me! that the Confederate victory of 
Chickamauga was due to Johnson’s prompt and accurate judgment in 
breaking through a gap in the Union line left by the transfer of a 
division, when, instead of turning to the right, where he would have 
encountered General Thomas in a strong position, he turned to the 
left, piercing the line and compelling Rosecrans, the Union com- 
mander, to retreat in confusion to Chattanooga. 

Another pervasive trait of General Grant’s character that I 
observed was his deep devotion to his family. “Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh”, and I had occasion to re- 
mark this at the times when I took a simple meal with the family. 
The General, though not effusive, showed his affection toward all. 
He had great confidence in the military ability of his son, Colonel 

1 See page 12. 
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(afterward General) Fred Grant, and (Badeau told me) spoke of 
him in the same breath with von Moltke. With all allowance for 
a father’s predilection, it is possible that, had the son lived to take 
part in the World War, he might have justified this confidence. 
Never had a father a more devoted son; indeed, if I may venture 
to say so, the whole family gave him a respect and a tender care 
that were conspicuous and beautiful. 


GENERAL GRANT’S HUMOR 


I was surprised to find that a man of so serious an aspect as General 
Grant had considerable humor. Naturally, this was somewhat 
eclipsed by the anxieties of his increasing illness; but as late as 
September 16, 1884, writing me to say that the four articles were 
then complete, he sent this anecdote of Lincoln and Alexander H. 
Stephens: 


When the peace Commissioners, Stevens, Hunter and Campbell, 
appeared at City Point, the former — whom I had never met, but 
always understood to be a very small man — was wearing a very 
large overcoat reaching near his ankles, and made of a heavy coarse 
material, manufactured in the South after the breaking out of the 
Rebellion. Mr. Stevens looked, in this overcoat, like a medium- 
sized man. But when I showed the Commissioners to the boat, 
on which they were to be guests of the Government during their 
stay, Mr. S. divested himself of his overcoat and stood forth the 
stalwart of 90 pounds, which I had understood was about his weight 
when in robust health. When notified that Mr. Lincoln was on his 
way from Washington to meet the Commissioners, I sent the boat 
on which they were guests to Hampton Roads to await the coming 
of the President. After the interview Mr. Lincoln ran on up to City 
Point. It seems that Mr. Stevens was wearing his overcoat when 
the President boarded the boat on which the Commissioners were, 
but took it off in honor of his presence: for about the first thing Mr. 
Lincoln said to me when we met, was: “Did you see that overcoat 
of Stevens’?” “Yes,” laughing. “But did you see him take it 
off?” “Yes” again. “Well, wasn’t it the biggest shuck and the 
littlest ear ever you did see?” 


The General loved a good story, and repeated with enjoyment 
General Ingalls’s saying about the dog he had with him at head- 
quarters in the Virginia campaign. When Grant asked him if he 
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was going to take the dog into Richmond, Ingalls said, “I think so; 
he is of a long-lived breed.’ The General’s comments on other 
officers in the war were spiced with picturesqueness. He had great 
admiration for Longstreet, whom he regarded as the best fighter in 
the Confederate Army, and also for General Joseph E. Johnston 
whom he thought their greatest general. He expressed a poor opinion 
of General “Joe” Hooker as officer and man. But, though he had 
his dislikes, he bore no malice, and in his last days in his messages 
to the American people he rose to a spiritual height seldom reached, 
in his broad-minded and all-embracing kindness toward his former 
enemies and in his patriotic feeling. This alone would have marked 
him as a great man. 

And how the people did respond with sympathy for the heroic 
invalid! From Queen Victoria to the humblest of his countrymen, 
the world united in messages of sympathetic inquiry, and not the 
least significant and sincere came from the South. I was present 
in the Senate at Washington on the morning of the fourth of March, 
1885, at the very close of the session, when, closely following the 
passage by the House of Representatives of a bill that was 
designed to restore General Grant to the army and place him 
on the retired list with the rank and pay of General, the Senate 
unanimously confirmed his nomination by President Arthur. It was 
one of the unforgettable scenes of a lifetime. The clock had been 
turned back to admit of the consideration of the expected nomina- 
tion within the prescribed time. The crowds in the galleries, like 
the people of the whole country, were aware of the mortal nature 
of the General’s malady, and were eager for a generous recognition 
of his unique services. There was a hush as the message from the 
President was announced and read, and then a tempest of applause 
broke out such as I have rarely heard. Then, the public desire 
being satisfied, we turned with relief to the inauguration of President 
Cleveland. It was as if the nation were sitting at the bedside of 
the Great Commander. 


GRANT’S LAST BATTLE 


Dvurine the months from the finishing of the four Century articles 
in September, 1884, to his death on July 23, 1885, General Grant 
was fighting a double contest, — one a brave defense to the physical 
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agony of his increasing malady, and the other a mental struggle to 
complete the work that was to provide a competence for his family. 
If he lost one to the Conqueror of Conquerors, he gained the other, 
enriching the history of his country and leaving in his last days a 
shining example of high-mindedness. The nobility of him who at 
the close of the war said “Let us have peace” united his country as, 
up to his death, nothing had done. 

Memorable among his sick-room messages is that of the dictated 
bulletin, “I desire the good-will of all, whether heretofore friends or 
not”; and this, penciled on a pad to Buckner at Mount McGregor, 
“T have witnessed since my sickness just what I have wished to see 
ever since the war: harmony and good feeling between the sections.” 
These utterances were in keeping with the spirit of his whole life — 
with his desire at Appomattox that the Confederate soldiers should 
not give up their horses but “keep them for the spring plowing”, 
and that officers should retain their side arms. There has been so 
much fanciful misstatement concerning one incident of the surrender 
that I may add (quoting from General Grant’s signed words, in his 
own handwriting in my possession): “There was no demand made 
for General Lee’s sword and no tender of it.” 

The story of this historic illness may well be taught in all our 
schools as a lesson of fortitude, patriotism, and magnanimity. 

About a week before the end, at Colonel Grant’s request I visited 
Mount McGregor to confer with him concerning our articles and 
without any expectation of meeting his father; but the Colonel 
of his own accord arranged for me to see him. The General, fully 
dressed, sat on the piazza in the sun, wearing something over 
his head, like a skulleap, and wrapped in a plaid shawl, looking 
thinner than before, and with a patient, resigned expression, but not 
with a stricken look. As he could communicate only in writing, I 
did the talking, merely conveying the sympathy of my associates 
and the assurance that we should gladly do anything we could for 
the success of the book in Mr. Clemens’s hands, adjusting our plans 
to his. I told the General that we had willingly acceded to his son’s 
wish that we should relinquish that part of the long Vicksburg 
narrative that preceded the seige —an article in itself. He smiled 
faintly and bowed his acknowledgment, and as I rose gave me his 
hand. I could hardly keep back the tears as I made my farewell to the 
great soldier who had saved the Union for all its people, and to the 
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man of warm and courageous heart who had fought his last long 
battle for those he so tenderly loved. 


KENNAN’S SIBERIAN PAPERS 


ANOTHER distinguished and influential series of papers in the Cen- 
tury — of the sort called “epoch-making” — was that by George 
Kennan on “Siberia and the Exile System.” In 1885 Gilder arranged 
with Kennan to go to Siberia in pursuance of his personal desire 
and purpose to study not only the Siberian prison system but the 
philosophy and activities of the revolutionists there in exile. At 
that time Kennan, though he had lived two years and a half in 
Siberia and subsequently had made an overland journey of five 
thousand miles through the country in the interest of the Russian- 
American Telegraph Company, believed, not only that the severities 
of the exile system had been grossly misrepresented, but that the 
political prisoners were largely anarchists without reason for their 
violent opposition to the established order. In good faith he had 
already declared himself to this effect, and he would never have been 
permitted to make his investigations had it been foreseen (as indeed 
he could not foresee) that the experience would convert a candid, 
humane observer into an ardent advocate and friend of the revolu- 
tionist cause. Nor could the authorities foresee that his unvarnished 
and moderate account would arouse American and British public 
opinion, and, widely and secretly circulated in translation among 
the people of Russia, particularly the soldiers, would contribute 
largely toward a moral pressure which ultimately would become 
one of the great forces in the political revolution of Russia. 

I do not fear to exaggerate, I only fear to understate, the wisdom 
and devotion that give the friends of George Kennan the right to 
consider him — after thirty years of unremitting labor — the chief 
American protagonist of Free Russia. The present generation 
would never divine from the modest record he made in this series 
his knightly spirit, his trained faculty of investigation, and his 
world-wide influence. But we of the Century knew from his letters 
from Siberia — which we eagerly read for the absorbing adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes — how soon, and how radically, he changed 
his point of view, how his warm heart and cool head combined to 
produce a human document that constituted the “Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin” of the Siberian exile. From that moment until the present, 
Kennan has not ceased to be, nor to be recognized in Russia and 
England as being, a great force of civilization and humanity. What 
began as a magazine enterprise soon became, despite the author’s 
personal hardships and the continuous perils to his health and 
safety,! a labor of love, a propaganda of freedom. The Century 
staff, editors and publishers, felt in this the pride which they so often 
had the right to feel in that magazine’s moral leadership of great 
movements. I wish that I had before me Kennan’s stirring letters, 
in which his new views took shape, when, without pose or declama- 
tion, but with resolute purpose, he dedicated himself to the work 
to which he was called, if ever a man was, as an apostle. 

His first chapter appeared in the Century for May, 1888. In the 
preface to that article, after recounting the preparations and cir- 
cumstances of his journey, he says: 


For Russia and the Russian people I have the warmest affection 
and sympathy; and if by a temperate and well-considered statement 
of the results of my Siberian investigations, I can make the country 
and the nation better known to the world and ameliorate even a little 
the lot of the unfortunates to whom “God is high above and the 
Tsar is far away” I shall be more than repaid for the hardest journey 
and the most trying experiences of my life. 


However ignorant of his work, or however indifferent to it, this 
forgetful generation of Americans may be — and as Americans we 
ought to be proud of every such accomplishment by one trained in 
American principles — there is no illusion among the courageous, 
high-minded and conservative leaders of the revolution as to the 
debt they owe him. Some day, along with the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, the gratitude of the Russian people — at last free and 
happy — will place another, that of George Kennan. 


THE CENTURY AND THE KAISER 


THERE is often as much significance in our failures as in our successes 
and the two episodes of editing now to be related may at least throw 


1 In these stirring adventures the actual and frequent danger of arrest that threat- 
ened Kennan and his companion, the illustrator, Frost, was increased by the hallu- 
cinations of the latter on the subject. 
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some light on the way things were done in the Century’s editorial 
office. 

Who that knew Clarence King can forget the charm of his conver- 
sation, — its range, its wit, and its exactness of knowledge, with 
a certain spice of audacity? Geologist, mining expert and first 
Director of the Geological Survey, author of “Mountaineering in 
the Sierra’’, and of that delightful sketch in the Century for May, 
1886, “The Helmet of Mambrino’’, traveler, scholar, man of the 
world and of science, he was the centre of every social group he 
frequented, one of the good talkers of his generation. I remember 
out of our conversations his opinion that Cable’s short stories were 
finer than Bret Harte’s and likely to last longer, and the bit of bra- 
vado (no doubt) that miscegenation was the hope of the white race. 
He had a way of startling his hearers with such whimsical ideas. 

In the course of a conversation at the Century Club one morning 
in 1900, he said to me with a challenging smile —the sweetest 
smile I have ever seen on the face of man: 

“Johnson, there is one famous historical character that the Century 
Magazine has not treated. You have had Schuyler’s ‘Peter the 
Great’ and Wheeler’s “Alexander the Great’ and Sloane’s ‘Napo- 
leon’ and Nicolay and Hay’s ‘Lincoln’ and a large part of Grant’s 
‘Memoirs’ and much else in this attractive field, but you have had 
nothing about one of the greatest and most interesting personages 
of history, Julius Caesar, the military genius.” 

My answer was, first, a laugh, and then, “An admirable idea; 
but what should you say if I were to tell you that this is the very 
topic we have now chiefly in mind; that a professor in Ann Arbor 
has placed at our disposal photographs that he has taken of the 
scenes of Caesar’s battlefields in Gaul, and that we are trying to 
work out a project to induce a certain distinguished man to prepare. 
a study of Caesar as a warrior! By the way, what man now living 
do you think could write commandingly on the subject? As to our 
choice, I will give you three guesses.” 

King hesitated a moment and looked off, as if running over a list 
in his mind, and said, “Well, I don’t think of an Englishman who 
would be both authentic and engaging — accurate, yes, two or three, 
but it must be done with a large appeal of personality. France? 
Possibly, but hardly;’’ and then he broke into a quizzical laugh and 
said, “There is one man living who could do it. You will consider 
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my suggestion preposterous, but if you will think it over you may 
conclude it not so impracticable, after all. I am thinking of the 
Kaiser!” 

“<The boy guessed right the very first time’,” was my reply and 
King was as much astonished as he had expected me to be. There- 
upon we began to match reasons why His Imperial Majesty, William 
the Second, might undertake the enterprise, if it could be suggested 
to him. 

In the first place, it was a dignified task. There were plenty of 
royal precedents for it, if any were needed. Three of the kings 
of France — Henry IV, Louis XIII ‘and Louis XIV — made trans- 
lations of books of the Commentaries and all were published. Queen 
Christina of Sweden wrote of Caesar’s life and deeds, and Bonaparte 
in exile dictated to Count Marchand a précis of Caesar’s wars 
which also appeared in print. Chief of all was the elaborate “His- 
tory of Caesar”? in two volumes by the Emperor Napoleon III. 
Moreover, war and its strategy were very near to the Kaiser’s heart 
and his ambition and had been his favorite study. Again, his vanity, 
if nothing else, would prompt him to a large literary undertaking 
on a subject of great appositeness to the military balance of Europe. 
Had he not asserted his right to paint a canvas—the “Yellow 
Peril” I think it was called — and to write a scenario and a musical 
composition? As Sydney Smith said of Whewell, “Omniscience 
was his foible.” And yet, seriously, what the Kaiser would have 
to say of Caesar as a military genius could not fail to have remarkable 
significance and an absorbing public interest. 

“Tf he should take a notion to do it,” said King, “nothing on 
earth could prevent him.” Then we agreed that it would not be 
a great task, though for that matter the Kaiser was never known 
to shrink from a task because of its difficulty. (Item, 1914, the 
conquest of the world.) The field was already familiar to him and 
there was the whole learned military staff to assemble and classify 
for him the literature of Caesar’s campaigns. (Did not rumor credit 
the eminent French historian, M. Duruy, with a large contribution 
to the authorship of Louis Napoleon’s volumes?) This would leave 
him free from drudgery, to record his individual judgments of the 
great Roman’s strategy and tactics in comparison with those of 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon and Grant, to say nothing of the 
ancients. Moreover, would not such an enterprise set all Europe 
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to considering whether concessions should not be made to the great 
War Lord, bred in military science and art, as this volume would 
reveal him? And was there anything more undignified in the Kaiser’s 
writing of Caesar’s campaigns than in Caesar’s “De Bello Gallico” 
itself? And so we went on in an increasing glow till my original idea 
seemed so close to the point of realization that it appeared necessary 
only to write the announcements for the press, and prepare facilities 
for a colossal edition of the magazine. 

But it was one thing for the Kaiser to write such a work and 
another for him to publish it in the Century. What was our plan 
for accomplishing that, King asked. I then told him that at that 
moment Richard Watson Gilder was in Berlin with this project in 
mind, as well as one of his own for a life of Luther. Of course Gilder 
had not expected to drive to Potsdam from the railway station and, 
sending in his card (to which his Majesty would respond, “Show 
Mr. Gilder right up”’), at once bluntly propose the idea. Master of 
diplomacy as he was — Gilder should have been made an ambas- 
sador — he knew the art of gradual approach. Presuming that he 
had obtained an audience, His Majesty would open the conversa- 
tion by inquiry about the health of his friend Roosevelt, and would 
then of course take the reins of the conversation. (This part of the 
divine right of kings, by the way, is more honored by them in the 
breach than the observance, and may be considered as a defense 
against embarrassing intentions of their subjects rather than as 
a foil to strangers.) But, sooner or later, the Kaiser must remember 
the Century War Series and that the four volumes of “Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War”’ had been sent to him by his sometime 
friend, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in consequence of a conversation 
in which the Kaiser spoke glowingly to Bigelow of the military work 
of Jeb Stuart, the Confederate cavalryman, and denied that Moltke 
had ever sneered at American armies as “uniformed mobs.”’ Indeed, 
His Majesty said that he had to study American Civil War cam- 
paigns and took much interest in our military history, an interest, 
by the way, which Bigelow cultivated by the presentation of books 
and articles of significance. So the talk would inevitably turn to 
war and it would be easy for a man of Gilder’s adroitness, tact and 
engagingness to discover whether the Kaiser had sufficient interest 
in Caesar as a military genius to consider the undertaking. The 
Kaiser’s admiration for American magazines was well known; he 
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deplored that Germany had nothing in their class; so it would have 
been very far this side of effrontery for one to suggest the appropri- 
ateness of the appearance of such a work in the Century (which, in- 
deed, the Kaiser afterward was willing should be the medium of 
his interview with Doctor William Bayard Hale), a periodical which 
had given to the world half of General Grant’s “Memoirs” and 
the whole of the authoritative “Life” of Lincoln. 

Alas! the imaginary interview with the Kaiser never took place. 
Under the egis of the American Ambassador, Doctor Andrew D. 
White, Mr. Gilder was hospitably received and saw much of the 
official and other society as a poet and man of distinction of America, 
a country which was then much in favor in Germany; but, he told 
me, the fact that he desired to sound the Kaiser, however delicately, 
on this subject was considered by the Ambassador, to whom he 
spoke of it, to give a “commercial” aspect to an audience at the 
palace, and in the face of this embarrassing fact the whole enter- 
prise was relinquished. 

I have no idea that this suggestion, if it should ever reach the 
Kaiser, will convince him that he ought to undertake a study of 
Caesar’s military genius. Since then greater problems of war 
have arisen and the public would be more interested to have him 
explain why on two occasions his invincible armies did not carry 
out his infallible plan to capture Paris. 

But, like that, our project was a beautiful dream while it 
lasted. 


THE SUPPRESSED INTERVIEW WITH THE KAISER 


In the late summer of 1908 the Century Magazine accepted from 
Doctor William Bayard Hale, the well-known author and journalist, 
a paper recording an interview which he had had during the summer 
of that year with the Kaiser on the imperial yacht Hohenzollern at 
Bergen, and which he went thither expressly to obtain. In previous 
visits to Germany Doctor Hale had had audiences with His Majesty, 
and this time he was the bearer of a special message of compliment 
from President Roosevelt. He also took a letter from his friend, 
Baron von dem Bussche-Haddenhausen, then, and until the spring 
of 1918, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs at Berlin. 

The Kaiser spoke with startling freedom, though it was distinctly 
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understood that the conversation was undertaken by Doctor Hale 
for the purpose of preparing a paper for publication. The avowed 
motive of the Kaiser in giving this interview, which lasted two 
hours, was to cultivate friendly relations with the United States, 
and its avowed object was to dissipate certain ideas current in 
America concerning German designs in the Western Hemisphere. 
In the course of the talk His Majesty paid a high compliment to 
President Roosevelt and sent him a reciprocal message of cordial 
greeting. At the close, when Doctor Hale, with the prudence and 
sense of responsibility of the trained journalist, reminded the Kaiser 
that he desired to publish the interview, the only condition made 
was that the text should be viséd by the Foreign Office. 

With very slight omissions the article was approved by these 
authorities and as presented to the Century it bore the official approval 
with Baron von dem Bussche’s initials. It was scheduled for the 
December number following, but, after having been announced, 
and after more than one-third of the edition had been run off, it 
was suddenly suppressed. I have no intention of revealing, here or 
elsewhere, the character or substance of the article, but J shall tell 
the diverting story of its suppression, which is quite another matter 
and involves no breach of honor or confidence. 

It was desired by the Foreign Office, as set forth in a letter to 
Doctor Hale from Baron Bussche which I have seen, that the article 
should not appear in a newspaper but only in “the leading magazine 
of America.” It was never offered elsewhere than to the Century. 
Doctor Hale, however, made oral report to Mr. Ochs and others 
of the New York Times of the whole interview, of which the maga- 
zine article was only part. The Kaiser’s talk was thought to be so 
important and significant that the Times sent Mr. O. K. Davis, 
one of its staff, to Oyster Bay to repeat it to President Roosevelt. 
After the article had been withdrawn, a press sheet of it was taken 
to the President by Doctor Hale in response to the President’s 
request through his Secretary, November 10th. Mr. Roosevelt read 
the article aloud in Doctor Hale’s presence, but the latter cannot 
remember whether it was handed back. The President said, “I 
want to have this for Doctor Hill,” meaning Doctor David Jayne 
Hill, then our Ambassador at Berlin. It is not a fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt had anything to do with the suppression of the Century 
text, and the Ambassador tells me that, although Doctor Hale 
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dined with him in Berlin, he did not know of his intention to inter- 
view the Kaiser. 

Doctor Hale did not send the proofs of the interview to Baron 
Bussche, but this was done from the Century office. These page 
proofs were finally returned with a few slight changes, and the 
printing of the article proceeded. That the Kaiser saw the proofs 
is more than probable. 

The announcement of so distinguished a magazine “feature” 
naturally attracted world-wide attention, and, soon after it was 
made, events in Germany gave it additional interest. On the twenty- 
eighth of October the London Telegraph printed the famous interview 
given by the Kaiser — based on conversations with Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley of the British army —in which, professing the greatest 
friendship for the English people, and upbraiding them for dis- 
trusting his sincerity as a friend of England and of Peace, he mal- 
adroitly cited his service to her in having proposed (as he said) 
the plan of campaign by which the Boer War was brought to a 
victorious close. The days that followed were stormy ones for the 
Kaiser. The London incident was considered unfortunate and 
deplorable. The matter was taken up in the Reichstag and the press, 
and there was acrimonious criticism of the Kaiser for talking indis- 
creetly concerning the relations of Germany and England, and, in 
general, for making any unofficial utterances of the sort to the public. 
The Telegraph article was prepared after that of Doctor Hale but was 
published before the latter was put in type. In the course of the 
violent criticisms of the Kaiser in the Reichstag an interpellation 
was made whether any other similar interview was likely to 
appear in print. It was no doubt this situation that gave rise to 
the intimation conveyed to the publishers of the Century that Doctor 
Hale’s article was likely to prove embarrassing to the Kaiser. So, 
quite apart from the substance of the second article, it suddenly 
became most undesirable at the Foreign Office that any other un- 
official utterances whatsoever by the Kaiser should appear in the 
press. But the proofs had been dispatched to the Century and there 
was nothing to do but to employ the cable to stop the publication, 
if possible. 

Following are cablegrams received and sent by Doctor Hale, but 
there must have been others to the German representative, for it 
was through Carl Buenz, then the German Consul-General in New 
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York, that the overtures to the Century were made. Doctor Hale 
did not see Mr. Buenz. 


Bayard Hale, Berlin, November 1. 
New York Times, N. Y. 


Please stop article in Century Magazine for December.. Letter 
follows. 


Bussche-Haddenhausen 
Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin 

I learn December Century substantially all printed. Publication 
arrangements completed. Article announced everywhere. Editors 
regretfully declare recall out of the question. My infinite regrets. 


BUSSCHE. 


HALE. 

Bayard Hale, New York Times, N. Y. Berlin, Nov. 3, 
Publication now will do much harm. Stop it by all possible means. 

BUSSCHE. 

Bayard Hale, N. Y. Times, N. Y. Berlin, November 3 


(Personal and Private) Publication of anything attributed to 
Emperor regarded here as extremely undesirable at this time. Letter. 


HI. 


Ambassador Hill, Adlon, Berlin November 3, 


Magazine practically all printed. Article widely announced. 
Recall appears impossible and should think more disastrous than 


appearance. H 


Baron Bussche, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin 
Have done my best. You might cable Century direct. 
HALE. 


A reasonable inference from these cablegrams is that, aside from 
the contents of the interview, the German Foreign Office regarded it 
as important that it also should not be placed in the attitude of 
having committed an indiscretion in approving for publication 
a statement by the Kaiser addressed to the public rather than to 
the Government. Ambassador Hill’s cablegram was sent in reply 
to the urgent desire of Baron Bussche and was in the line of comity 
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which the Ambassador of a friendly power might be expected to 
exercise. 

On the day the intimation was made to the publishers of the 
magazine Gilder, the editor-in-chief, was at his home in Tyringham, 
Mass., and I, as associate-editor, was in charge of the office. When 
the matter was called to my attention by Frank H. Scott, President 
of the Century Co., it was thought by him that the printing of the 
sheets of the article had gone so far that it would be impossible to 
suppress it. However, it was agreed that Gilder should be sum- 
moned by telegraph for consultation. 

Feeling sure, in view of the high ground always taken in such 
matters by the Century group, that the change would be made, 
after consultation with Mr. Clarence Buel, then assistant editor, 
I immediately gave orders to stop the presses, and arranged for the 
substitution of other material, so that the minimum of time would 
be lost if the change should be approved. The simple issue in our 
minds was whether we should expose to further embarrassment 
one who in good faith had granted an interview which the course of 
events had made untimely and disadvantageous to him. The next 
day Gilder came to town and he and Cephas Brainerd, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, instinctively confirmed the position of the 
rest of us that the circumstances required us to do everything pos- 
sible to meet the desires of the German Foreign Office. This decision 
having been made, Buenz immediately met Gilder at the National 
Arts Club at luncheon to conclude the affair. 

No one who knows the scrupulous sense of honor and the generous 
dealing which were traditions in the Century Co. need be told that 
not a cent beyond the actual indemnity for the outlay incurred 
was accepted. The magazine was going to very large expense and 
inconvenience to do a favor and it was entirely proper that it should 
be reimbursed for the actual cost of a change which was called for 
by no fault of its own. In view of the untrue statement made at 
the time that Doctor Hale had been reimbursed to a very large 
amount, it is due to him to say that when the matter was first brought 
to his notice he immediately said that the only thing to be done was 
to comply with the request if materially possible; that he formally 
requested the editor to withdraw the article from publication, and 
that he was the sufferer by this transaction to the extent of the 
honorarium of one thousand dollars. Buenz offered to Doctor 
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Hale the amount agreed upon by the Century Co. but not yet paid, 
but Doctor Hale declined it. Later the Foreign Office renewed the 
offer to reimburse him for the loss, but this was again declined. The 
Century’s charges made no account of consequential damages but only 
of the actual expenditure for printing, plates, etc. This amounted 
to something more than $2,000 for the edition of 100,000 copies, 
about 33,000 of which, it proved, had been run off. 

There remained the very difficult problem of how to suppress the 
article. I myself gave instructions to the De Vinne Press, printers 
of the magazine, to have the article disappear as completely as though 
it had never existed. Donald Scott, assistant treasurer of the Century 
Co., vigorously represented it in the suppression of the article. The 
“copy” was already in our hands and was afterward returned 
to Hale. That suspicion should not be excited, the presses 
were allowed to run until five o’clock, the usual hour of closing. 
Then, after the employees had gone, all the sheets, overlays, foundry 
proofs, galleys, and other records were collected, and all but the final 
sheets were destroyed. The plates were removed to the vaults and 
put under lock and key, and, for the time, were forgotten, the printers 
evidently waiting for an order to destroy them, while the publishers 
had expected this to be done under my sweeping directions. Long 
before any newspaper in New York knew that the article was to 
be suppressed, the final sheets had been boxed and deposited in a 
warehouse, where they were held subject to the disposition of the 
German authorities. 

The narrowness of the escape from publication is emphasized by 
the fact that the sheets of the English edition, which were always 
the first to be printed, had already been boxed and taken to the 
pier for shipment. The circumstance that the following day was 
Election Day gave a quiet opportunity to recover these and to 
include them in the consignment to the storage warehouse. 

The future fate of the edition presents an element of humor. 
Months afterward a German cruiser, I think the Bremen, put into 
the port of New York for the express purpose of taking away these 
boxes, and this it did. When the vessel was well on its way to the 
Spanish Main it was decided to send the boxes to the bottom, but 
when the first one was thrown overboard, to the dismay of the 
officers who were in the secret, it refused to sink, whereupon it had 
to be fished up again and placed with the others. Something had 
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to be done, however, to carry out the orders to destroy this perilous 
cargo; so, to make assurance doubly sure, at an opportune time the 
officers themselves went down into the furnace room and, trusting 
to nobody else, broke open the boxes and fed the sheets into the 
flames! 

After the decision had been made, and when we were discussing 
it in the editorial office, I remarked to Hale by way of pleasantry 
that it was impossible not to regret the inevitable outcome, since 
it deprived the magazine of so noteworthy and so legitimate a “fea- 
ture”, which, had our conscience permitted us to proceed with the 
publication, would have produced a veritable sensation. “Oh, yes,” 
said he, nonchalantly, “that is what we pay for trying to be gentle- 
men.” 

It was amusing to see the efforts of some of the newspapers of 
New York to extract from us some inkling of the character of 
the interview. One of the papers waylaid a compositor from the 
De Vinne Press, but, whether from loyalty or from lack of memory, 
he gave them nothing distinctive or important. Another concocted 
an interview from previous outgivings of the Kaiser, which, to those 
not initiated in the methods of sensational journalism, seemed more 
genuine than the real thing. This led the managing editor of another 
newspaper to send to the Century office in order, as the reporter 
naively said, to obtain the text of the suppressed interview! The 
form of his polite blackmail was the threat that if we did not reveal 
the contents of the article they would have their own account of it, 
as orders had been given, he said, that the next morning’s issue 
should have as important a statement of what the Kaiser had said 
as had been contained in his rival’s imaginary “beat.” The only 
comment that greeted this impudent suggestion related to the 
character of the weather then prevailing, and the reporter was 
politely shown to the door. 

I may add that the interview was originally sought by Doctor Hale 
for the New York Times, but its publication, as I have said, was 
acceded to only on condition that it should go into a magazine of 
high character. The pride which every one connected with the 
Century always felt in its tone and reputation is reflected in this 
tribute in a cable dispatch at the time from the London correspondent 


of the Times: 
“So far as the New York Times, the Century and Doctor Hale are 
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concerned they have acted throughout with discretion and a sense 
of responsibility.” 

(Of course the Times had nothing to do with the suppression by us.) 

Despite the efforts of the editors and publishers of the magazine 
to keep the tripartite agreement with the German Government and 
Doctor Hale that the article should be suppressed, it came to my 
notice long afterward that two or three copies had been put aside. 
After our entrance into the Great War a former officer of the com- 
pany was reported in a newspaper interview as having advised that 
the article, a copy of which, as he stated, was said to be still in exist- 
ence, should be published, in order to injure the Kaiser as much 
as possible! Though I was no longer connected with the editorship 
of the magazine, from which I retired in 1913, yet as still a stock- 
holder of the company, and as a former member of its editorial staff 
who had been closely associated with the arrangement, I felt under 
obligation to do what I could to prevent the violation of the contract. 
In the course of this endeavor I discovered not only the probable 
existence of two or three copies, but that in 1908 the plates were not 
destroyed, and learned of the final disposition of them. 

It seems that in 1915 or 1916 a member of the Century staff having 
casually expressed his desire to have some striking “feature” for the 
magazine, was asked by a member of the De Vinne Press, “Why 
not print Hale’s interview with the Kaiser?’’—the reply to which was 
that it had been suppressed and all traces of it destroyed. He was 
then informed that not only was this not a fact but that the plates 
of the article were at that moment in the vault of the De Vinne Press! 

When Mr. W. Morgan Shuster, then and now President of the 
Century Co., heard of this, he ordered a “wet proof” to be taken of 
the plates and immediately sent a long distance telephone message 
to Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador at Washington, 
requesting an opportunity to see him on an important matter when 
he should next come to New York. Within a few days this interview 
took place at the Ritz-Carlton. When Mr. Shuster showed the 
article to Count von Bernstorff, the astonishment of the Ambassador 
was very marked, and, throwing up his hands, he said: “But this is 
a breach of faith: this was to have been destroyed; you certainly 
do not mean to print this now!” — to which Mr. Shuster replied that 
he had no intention of printing it without the consent of the German 
Government, and that the only reason for taking the proof had 
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been to present the matter to Count von Bernstorff and ask whether, 
in view of the changed circumstances due to the war, the objection 
of the German Government could not be withdrawn. The Am- 
bassador replied: “Ask me to do anything for you but that. Ask 
me to try to get a new interview with the Kaiser, and I will try to 
do it, but don’t ask me to undertake that.” 

Finding the Ambassador fixed in his resolve, Mr. Shuster gave 
him the proofs and told him that the plates would be held subject to 
his order in accordance with the previous understanding, to which 
personally he (Mr. Shuster) had not been a party, but which he 
felt the Century Co. was bound to observe. A few days later a 
member of the German Embassy at Washington came to New York 
with a written order to receive the plates, and these, which had been 
sent by the printers to the Century office, were there delivered to 
him and a receipt was given. 

It has since transpired that at least one copy of the press sheets 
of the article had been retained in the possession of one of the persons 
connected with the De Vinne Press. This person proved to be the 
one who had been entrusted with the suppression of the article, 
and who in the spring of 1918, against my protest, and as stated in 
the press, took this copy in person to the Department of State at 
Washington, doubtless with the idea of doing a patriotic service 
and perhaps having in mind that detestable principle “All’s fair 
in love and war.”’ What became of that copy of the article is a 
mystery: I am authoritatively informed that it is not now in the 
archives of the Department. I am sure that I express the sentiments 
of the founders of the magazine and its leading workers of that day, 
most of whom are no longer living to speak for themselves, when 
I say that, the article having been withdrawn by Doctor Hale, every 
one of the Century Co. was bound in honor to do everything possible 
_to see that Hale’s rights and the agreement with the German Gov- 
ernment were maintained. The casuistry that, for supposedly patri- 
otic purposes, we should consent that the article should be published 
or put at the disposition of our own Government is, in my judgment, 
in the circumstances here narrated, on a par with Germany’s treat- 
ment of her solemn compact with Belgium as “a scrap of paper.” 
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“SPIRITUAL LOBBYING” AT WASHINGTON 


Notre. — There were five causes which at various times I was 
called upon to advocate before Congress, usually in some official 
capacity: International Copyright, Forest Conservation, the Repeal 
of the Panama Tolls Exemption, the Abolition of the Tariff on Art 
and the Granting of Charters to the American Academy and the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. All but the Panama Tolls 
extended over a number of years and all were urged as measures of 
American honor or well-being. The first two campaigns seem to me 
to have episodes of general interest and novelty, and historically to 
be worth the considerable space here given to them. 
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HOW INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT WAS WON 


It was a defeat turned into a victory, and victory itself rescued from a danger- 
ous and difficult labyrinth. — Honorable William L. Wilson, 
March 17, 1891, in a letter to the author. 


Coup Daniel Webster have had the gift of second sight, I wonder 
what he would have said in 1837 as he rose in the beautiful old Senate 
Chamber, now the Supreme Court of the United States, in the digni- 
fied costume of that time — white stock, blue tail-coat with flat 
brass buttons, and flowered waistcoat — to report on behalf of Henry 
Clay and himself and the others of the committee to which the 
subject had been referred their unanimous and confident recom- 
mendation for the establishment of an International Copyright, if 
he could have foreseen that it would be more than half a century 
before this measure of manifest justice would receive the approval 
of Congress! And if he could have followed the long and devious 
course of the movement during all those years and could have known 
of the united efforts of American authors, in three generations, to 
induce our legislators to put an end to literary piracy, would he have 
been more astonished at the lack of response to the moral sense of 
the profession, or at the fact that, after eight years of continuous 
struggle, on the fourth of March, 1891, the right to confiscate the work 
of a foreign author became, at last, as much of an anachronism as 
the white stock and the brass buttons in the dress of an American 
gentleman? 

The bare facts of that struggle of half a century are easily acces- 
sible and I have no intention of rehearsing them; but the dramatic 
episodes of the final contest have never been adequately recorded. 
Indeed, as a whole, even after thirty years, they are known only to 
myself. They are an indispensable part of the literary history of 
America. It was the most important, critical and picturesque of 
the many copyright campaigns waged at Washington. For many 
weeks it was a veritable day-to-day conflict and, as will be seen, 
one full of unexpected events and not without an astonishing parlia- 
mentary situation. 

I now go no further back in the history of the movement than to 
say that after years of repeated effort by American authors and their 
allies to get consideration from our lawmakers for what was known 
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as a “pure and simple” copyright bill, that is, one not imposing upon 
the foreign author the obligation to manufacture his book in this 
country, — as, for instance, the admirable bill introduced by Mr. 
Dorsheimer in the House of Representatives and by General Joseph 
R. Hawley in the Senate, — it became evident that we had reached 
an impasse and that nothing further could be done in Congress 
without a compromise with our opponents, the labor men represented 
by the International Typographical Union. After extended con- 
ferences such a compromise was finally reached and was embodied 
in the bill of Senator Jonathan Chace, which finally passed the 
Senate February 18, 1889, but was defeated in the House. In the 
long contest over the measure Doctor Edward Eggleston, author 
of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” and other books, was the chief 
advocate of the bill in Washington. As Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the American (Authors’) Copyright League, Doctor 
Eggleston spent several months in the capital engaged in the diffi- 
cult task of fighting the out-and-out pirates who, for sordid reasons, 
opposed any copyright bill, raising the specious cry of “monopoly”’ 
and contending that the measure would greatly increase the price 
of books. He laid the foundation not only for the passage of the 
Chace Bill by the Senate, but of the one which was finally enacted. 
One of his clever moves was to publish in the Washington Post and 
afterward to circulate in Congress some “copyright fables” in which 
he satirized the pirates. Doctor Eggleston, however, was absent in 
Treland during the campaign with which this narrative is chiefly con- 
cerned and at the time of the success that crowned his labors. More- 
over, it was fought out largely on novel and unexpected issues. 

For several years I had been Treasurer of the League and a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee. In 1888 I was chosen to the more 
responsible office of Secretary and later, ipso facto, I became Sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee that represented the united movement 
of the various organizations of authors, publishers, employing 
printers, workmen in the printers’ trades, and others who advocated 
an international copyright. I was reluctant to accept the Secretary- 
ship, and, in fact, twice refused the appointment, but finally agreed 
to do so on condition that it should first have been offered to four 
or five other persons whom I named. After it had been refused by 
some of these, Doctor Eggleston and Mr. William W. Appleton 
came to me and renewed the request of the general committee that 
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I should accept the task, for task it obviously was to be. I immedi- 
ately wrote a note to Gilder, asking him whether I should now 
accept, for we both knew that my activity in this field would throw 
upon him — as it did — a considerable portion of the work on the 
magazine which would otherwise have fallen to me. He returned 
my letter with this simple comment at the bottom, “It is the hand 
of fate”, which I took to be an acquiescence. From that time forth, 
by the cordial consent of my associates of the Century Co., who 
had always been aggressive friends of the reform, fully half my time 
was given to the copyright campaign, my functions being chiefly 
to organize and stimulate the country in support of our cause, to 
keep close run of the bill in Congress, and to present its claims to 
Senators and Representatives and others, and to the press. For the 
last eight weeks before the final success I was almost continuously 
in Washington on the firing line. 

It was in the session that ended March 21, 1889, that the Chace 
Bill, which had been passed by the Senate, had been defeated in the 
House. Immediately upon the assembling of the new Congress in 
December, 1889, it was reintroduced by Senator Orville H. Platt 
of Connecticut, who had been a warm advocate of it in the previous 
Congress, and who had been chosen by Senator Chace, on his retire- 
ment to private life, as the man best qualified to advance its in- 
terests in the new Congress. As will be seen, this proved to be a 
wise choice. 

The bill was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
William E. Simonds, also of Connecticut, who was indefatigable in 
his efforts to advance it. For many months attempts were made to 
get favorable attention for the measure without avail, particularly 
during the long, hot summer session of 1890, in which the McKinley 
Tariff Bill was under discussion. More than once during the session 
there seemed to be an opportunity to get a vote on its merits in the 
House, and at such times it was part of my duty by letters and 
telegrams to get local influence all over the country brought to bear 
quickly upon the Representatives in its favor. But the House 
adjourned on the first of October without having given it attention. 
The Tariff Bill had been passed by both Houses. 

It will be remembered that in the November elections of 1890 the 
opposition to the McKinley Bill, aided largely by the influence of 
women, who objected to the higher tariff on such articles as gloves 
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and silk stockings, brought about the overturn of the Republicans 
in the House. Within a few days thereafter I wrote to Mr. Lodge, 
a champion of the reform of whom we always took counsel: “Of 
course this means the passage of the Copyright Bill, for you will 
certainly not leave over to the wicked Democrats so just and popular 
a measure as this!” He replied that he saw the point, and on the 
reassembling of the House (to be exact, on the third of December, 
the second day of the session) the Copyright Bill was passed by 
139 to 95, despite violent opposition which showed itself in dilatory 
tactics. The next day Mr. Lodge wrote to Mr. Gilder: 


House of Representatives, U.S. 
Dear Mr. Gilder: Washington, D. C. Dec. 4, 1890. 


We had a great triumph yesterday, as you already know. When 
I left New York after talking with you and Mr. Johnson I did not 
feel very hopeful, but as soon as Mr. Reed [the Speaker] arrived 
I had two or three conversations with him on the subject, and felt 
sure that he would give Mr. Simonds a day and allow him to call 
the bill up at the earliest moment. With this point gained we rallied 
to the work and when the bill came up on Tuesday we all took hold 
to pass it if possible. Mr. Simonds managed the bill extremely well 
in the House, with a great deal of tact and judgment, and Mr. But- 
terworth and Adams and Cummings, with myself and others, did 
all that could be done to get the votes in. The result was really 
most gratifying. 

I did not start my letter however with the idea of telling what 
had been done, but of urging upon you what still remains to do. 
There will be absolutely no chance for the bill in the next Congress. 
Everything depends on passing it now, and I would urge upon you 
and all the members of the League to put forth every effort at once 
to get action by the Senate. No time is to be lost. We have not 
only passed the bill in the House but have passed it without the 
loss of a moment. This is, however, the short session. Measures 
of great importance are struggling for a hearing. Copyright has 
got a good start, but you must get the Senate to take it up, if pos- 
sible before the recess. You know, of course, that every effort that 
I can make will be made, but I really feel that the object ‘of the 
League is now so near accomplishment that they ought to strain 
every nerve to get the bill through the Senate without delay. 

Very truly yours, 


R. W. Gitper, Esq. H. C. Lopes. 
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The general rejoicing in the newspapers over the result in the 
lower House showed how much of conscience and of desire for fair 
dealing had been awakened in our various campaigns and how 
thoroughly our people had been aroused to “the national sin of 
literary piracy”’, as it had been aptly called by Henry van Dyke. 
It was immediately taken for granted by the country that Inter- 
national Copyright was assured, and, outwardly, this was the 
position taken by the members of the Copyright Executive Com- 
mittee. Yet I felt that, despite the fact that substantially the same 
bill had been passed two years before by substantially the same 
body of Senators, we must take every precaution to see that we 
were not balked of success, especially by default, the great enemy 
of good legislation. After consulting with the other members of the 
committee, I now went to Washington again. I found on my arrival 
at my hotel this telegram from Gilder, in the clarion words of Robert 
Browning: 


“Sudden the worst turns the best to the brave.” 


Little did we know the many vicissitudes that the bill was yet to 
encounter. 

When I called upon Senator Platt and asked him what was best 
to do in the Senate, he advised me that the first important thing was 
to make sure of as high a place as possible on the programme of legis- 
lation arranged by the “Steering Committee” of the Senate, a group 
of Senators whose control over legislation was then probably as im- 
portant as ever in the history of Congress. I remember that it was 
on a Sunday morning that I received this advice. I immediately 
took a carriage and in the course of the day and evening visited all 
the members of the Steering Committee at their homes. To each of 
these I assumed that in view of the previous history of the legislation 
in the Senate there could be no real opposition to the bill in that 
body, and I asked therefore that it might be given first place on the 
programme, as we expected that it would soon be out of the way of 
other legislation. 

I first went to Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, one of our friends, 
who told me that the first place was virtually reserved for a labor 
bill, to which I replied that the Copyright Bill was a labor bill, since 
it had the support of the International Typographical Union. He 
was, however, obdurate, and said that the first place had been prom- 
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ised to the other bill, but that he was willing that our measure should 
come next on the list. Of course I quoted this to the other members 
of the committee, one of whom spoke drily of labor bills as “a 
class of legislation that nobody wanted to vote against and nobody 
wanted to vote for.” 

At my request John Hay, then living in Washington as a private 
citizen, went with me to see Senators Sherman and Evarts in support 
of my request. When we laid the matter before Mr. Evarts he said: 
“Well, now, Mr. Johnson, what I wish to know is, will this bill 
prohibit plagiarism?”’ — to which J replied: “Yes, Senator, if it is on 
a sufficiently large scale.” “Then I am with you,” he said, smiling. 

This day’s work in carrying out Senator Platt’s instructions proved 
to be of large importance, as will appear hereafter. From this coign 
of vantage of second place (which by the passage of the other measure 
soon became first), we were never dislodged, and if we had been in 
a lower position than second on the prescribed list of business for 
that short session, the bill would certainly have failed. Unexpected 
opposition, however, soon developed that made the contest of the 
Copyright Bill one of the most memorable in the history of legislation 
and delayed its passage until almost the last hour of the last day of 
the session! 

Determined to lose no chance for the success of the bill on its 
merits, I at once organized a systematic appeal to every doubtful 
Senator, through the newspapers of his State or through constituents 
or others who we discovered were likely to be influential with him. 
A meticulous study of each man was made from various points of 
view, and his classmates, clergyman, former business associates and 
others were enlisted in the good cause. 

We had learned how to fight the pirates, but our greatest obstacle 
now came from another and an unexpected quarter. 

When it had been decided that no Copyright Bill could be passed 
against the opposition of the labor unions, a conference had 
been held in New York of authors, publishers, and representatives 
of all the various trade organizations that could be supposed to have 
any interest in the passage of the measure, and the result of its delib- 
erations, as I have already indicated, was the Chace Bill, embodying 
the condition that the books to be accorded copyright must be 
manufactured in this country. Among the organizations invited to 
this conference was the National Lithographers’ Association, but, 
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whether from indifference or because they felt that it was impossible 
to obtain a copyright bill, they did not choose to be represented. 
However, several weeks after the passage of the bill by the House 
on December 3, 1890, it dawned upon the lithographers that no 
provision had been made for their special interests, similar to the 
clause providing that books should be manufactured from type set 
in this country. They immediately descended upon Washington 
in full force and demanded to be heard in support of their logical 
claims. At that late day their default should have operated against 
any consideration for them, as we of the committee urged, setting 
forth that they had not chosen to protect their own interests until 
such time as their appearance endangered the passage of the bill 
itself. We claimed that they should have awaited that event before 
moving to amend. But the argument of consistency, one of the 
strongest in the framing of legislation, had great weight. Their 
opposition took the form of an amendment, introduced February 9, 
1891, by Senator Frye of Maine, a State in which a number of the 
lithographic concerns were engaged in business, providing that the 
manufacturing condition should be extended to lithographic and all 
other copyrightable property as well as to typographical work. 
This would have shut out of copyright drawings, etchings, paintings, 
sculpture and other articles made by Americans outside of their own 
country, and a storm of protest broke forth. 

Pending the consideration of this amendment opposition was 
aroused to it by Mr. George Haven Putnam, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Copyright League, and an authoritative leader in 
copyright reform, by Dana Estes, Secretary of the Boston League, 
and especially by Gilder, who had always burned with indignation 
at the shameful record of the country on the copyright question, 
and was one of the group of men among the authors who had most 
at heart and continually in mind the furtherance of the cause. These 
men awakened such influence in the New York and Boston news- 
papers and elsewhere against the Frye amendment that its advo- 
cates, including the lithographers, were for a time dismayed. Many 
newspapers spoke of our new opponents as allies of the “pirates” 
who were fighting the bill. 

At the beginning of this phase of the campaign we had been in- 
clined to underrate the influence of the lithographers. We had 
thought that if it had taken us eight years of steady effort to get 
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attention for the copyright principle and to arouse the country to 
the ethical question involved, the lithographers in the short session 
of three months were not likely to make much headway; but it 
seemed that their representatives, besides being men of great shrewd- 
ness, happened to have influential acquaintance with the families 
of a number of Senators. They had, moreover, the advantage of 
demanding a consistent and equal treatment of trade interests, and 
all we could urge against them was that in the circumstances they 
were virtually foes of international copyright. 

After several votes concerning the amendment, resulting first one 
way and then the other, each time by a narrow margin, a deadlock 
ensued during which the bill had to give way temporarily to other 
measures. In February, but two or three weeks before the end of the 
session, occurred another event in its progress that has not hitherto 
been recorded. I had made the acquaintance of the official rep- 
resentatives of the lithographers, Mr. Buek and Mr. Donaldson, 
and I had learned to respect them, both for their fighting qualities 
and for their apparent fairness. Encountering them unexpectedly 
one morning in an upper corridor of the Capitol I passed the time of 
day pleasantly and asked them jocosely how they were getting on 
with their amendment. They replied that they thought it was all 
right, but said that they bitterly resented the attacks which had 
been made upon them within the preceding week by the friends of 
the bill in New York, who had branded them in the public press as 
“pirates.” I replied that this was pretty severe, but that they must 
see that in the circumstances they were doing the work which the 
literary and other pirates of the country would wish to have done. 
They protested that they were not opposed to international copy- 
right and that they only desired to be treated on the same plane as 
others. I called their attention to the fact that they were supporting 
not only the Frye amendment, but one by Senator Sherman, striking 
out the prohibition of importation of copyrighted books,! which was 
ridiculously illogical and destructive of property rights; and there- 
fore that they were standing for the exclusion of other articles from 
copyright than those in which they were interested, and I warned 
them that if the bill should be defeated the whole world would hold 


1 The accidents of legislation are illustrated by the fact that this amendment (after- 
ward eliminated from the bill) was adopted by 25 to 24, one of the Senators who would 
have voted against it arriving from the barber-shop just too late to have his vote 
recorded. 
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them responsible. They then said that they were not interested in 
anything but their own manufactures and asked me if some compro- 
mise might not be effected. I expressed much doubt, saying that I 
presumed that their demands would be larger than my committee 
would be willing to grant, even if any compromise whatever could 
be arranged. This overture from them was the most welcome thing 
that had occurred, but I kept up a bold front on the principle that 


“Courage means sometimes you can’t see the trembling.” 


I then asked them specifically what they would desire to have included 
in the manufacturing clause. 

I took a copy of the bill from my pocket and read over the articles 
to which copyright was to be accorded. I said, first of all, that 
in no circumstances would we consent to the inclusion in the manu- 
facturing clause of either Art or Music, that these essentially were 
super-commercial interests and that no one ought to ask that they 
should be so included. 

They then told me that they would be satisfied in the manufac- 
turing condition to add to “books” merely three articles — first, 
“lithographs and chromos”’, which they said were substantially the 
same in process of manufacture, and secondly, “photographs.” To 
my inquiry as to what possible interest they could have in including 
photographs, they replied that a number of their organizations were 
engaged in the manufacture of cigar-box labels, for which purpose 
they desired to have the free use of the photographs of pretty Viennese 
women! 

It struck me that this concession would not be a vital blow at Art 
and that the compromise suggested would, on the whole, be an easy 
way out of our difficulties, which, as I shall soon show, had already 
become very complicated. So I said to Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Buek 
that I was doubtful whether my committee would consent to such 
a compromise, though at the same time I was chuckling inwardly 
at the hope this gave that the bill might yet go through; and I said 
to them that I was very sure that the committee would not consent 
except on the condition that, should those three articles be added 
to the manufacturing clause, the lithographers would fight as strongly 
for the bill thus amended as they had fought for the amendments, 
and I took pains to compliment them on the good fight they had 
made. They said that they would certainly do so, and with this 
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understanding we shook hands on it, I telling them that I should use 
my good offices with our committee to see that such a compromise 
was arranged. Accordingly a meeting of the committee was called 
in New York. In view of the critical parliamentary situation I ad- 
vised the concession and word was sent to me in Washington that 
the amendment would be accepted. 

I wish here to record my appreciation of the integrity and vigor 
with which the lithographers kept their word. From the time the 
amendment was agreed to they were strong and effective advocates 
of the bill, which, however, had yet further difficulties to meet. 

And now for the reason and necessity for this compromise. The 
Elections or “Force” Bill had occupied the time of the Senate from 
December 3 to January 5, when it had been sidetracked to make way 
for the Silver Bill which held the floor till January 18, leaving barely 
six weeks to the end of the session. We had now to fight hard both 
to retain the chronological advantage we had obtained and also to 
get consideration. On the list of the Steering Committee to which 
I have referred, following our bill were a number of other measures 
for which there was great popular pressure, but only one of which 
(besides the “labor bill” before referred to) was enacted at that 
session. One of these was the Nicaragua Canal Bill; another was 
the Pure Food Bill; a third was the Interstate Commerce Bill; another 
provided for the reorganization of the Revenue Service, and there 
were others that I do not now recall. Among the Senators who had 
agreed to support the Copyright Bill were not a few who were deeply 
interested in these measures, particularly in the Pure Food Bill, for 
which there was great agitation all over the country. These members 
had frequently come to Senator Platt and had said to him, — “ Platt, 
I told you that I would vote for your darned Copyright Bill, but 
unless you get it up and get it through, I am going to have to vote 
to sidetrack it. Look at these letters that I am getting from my con- 
stituents. This is a matter of very great importance to me. When 
is your bill coming up?” To such chafing impatience Senator Platt, 
in his suave and diplomatic way, would make replies that would 
bind closer to him and to the copyright measure the friendship of 
these very men. 

In addition to the numerous appropriation and apportionment 
measures, which, when ready, would soon have right of way, we alse 
had to contend with another obstacle to consideration, the opposition 
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of the Democratic Senators to the “Force” Bill, as it was called — 
a measure that had been prominent in the previous session and that 
provided for Federal regulation of elections in certain States. Had 
it been brought up again, as the Democrats feared it would be, they 
would undoubtedly have filibustered against it. On the seventeenth 
of December Senator Daniel of Virginia wrote to A. C. Gordon: “We 
are, as you know, concentrating our efforts to the defeat of that 
infamous measure, the Force Bill, which revolutionizes the American 
Government. We are fighting it at every turn and sacrificing all 
considerations to prevent its passage. I should be glad indeed to 
see it sidetracked and attention paid to many subjects.’ December 
13 Senator Platt wrote: “The opportunity for any legislation now 
is blocked by the Elections Bill.” 

In my opinion Senator Platt was at that time the only man who 
could have carried the Copyright Bill through the Senate in the face 
of these disheartening obstacles. He was the sort of man that made 
progress out of every difficulty, the sort of man who could go through 
a crowd in the gentlest possible way without seeming to touch the 
shoulder of any one, and to whom every one would give a little ground. 
He had a way also of appearing not to be too much interested in the 
measure and would accomplish more by a casual remark than most 
men would have accomplished by direct appeal. Considering his 
victorious championship of this cause and his record in legislation for 
Cuba and for the Indians I think he must be given a high rank among 
the legislators of our day. He was tall, thin, sallow and grizzled, 
and there was something about him that always made me think of 
Abraham Lincoln. His devotion to the bill reminded me of a story. 

During the race troubles in Louisiana that followed the Recon- 
struction period after the Civil War a Northern gentleman who was 
fishing in the Bayous was making some inquiries of his negro boatman 
concerning the White League: . 

“Wesley,” he asked, “was Colonel Brown connected with the 
White League?” 

“Cunnel Brown connec’ wid de White League?”’ 

“Yes, was he a member of the League?”’ 

“Does I rightly un’stan’ yo’, suh, — memb’ ob de White League?” 

“Yes, yes, Wesley; did he have anything to do with it?” 

“Fo’ de Lawd, suh, Cunnel Brown — Cunnel Brown, suh, wuz 
de White League.” 
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There were times when Senator Platt was the Copyright Bill. 
Other Senators spoke and worked earnestly for it, but the forensic 
combat, the parliamentary parry and thrust, seemed to fall upon 
him alone. Never was one man more fully in charge of a measure, 
and an abler lot of opponents it would be difficult to find. That he 
had the better of the argument I think the debate shows; but un- 
fortunately it was not a question of argument. 

Besides the obstacles already mentioned, there were other con- 
siderations that operated against us: the indifference of many Sen- 
ators to copyright reform; their confusion as to the character of 
literary property, especially on the part of Senator Sherman, who to 
the last could not see that there was nothing objectionable in the 
necessary monopoly of such ownership; the noticeable lack of 
acquaintance with the workings and conditions of the book trade; 
the deep-seated prejudice on the Democratic side against certain 
publishers, and an equally violent prejudice on the Republican side 
against certain authors who had been active political opponents. 
Another obstacle was the difficulty on the part of several Democratic 
Senators in discriminating between the protection of a tariff and the 
protection (“security’’ was the word I always employed) of a copy- 
right act — as though one should confuse the uniforms and functions 
of a custom-house inspector with those of a policeman. We lost 
more votes by this confusion on the Democratic side than we gained 
on the Republican. Moreover at a time when every moment was 
precious there was a considerable loss of time to us by eulogies or 
adjournments on the occasion of the death of Secretary Windom, 
Admiral Porter, or General Sherman. In brief, Senator Platt was 
confronted on every side and continually with obstacles of a difficult 
and delicate sort. 

I am not attempting here to follow the tortuous and tedious track 
of the bill from February 10 to 19, during which period several 
amendments were adopted and several more defeated, until on the 
latter date it was passed by the Senate 36 to 14, its friends trust- 
ing to rid it of the objectionable amendments in conference com- 
mittee, a clever move by Senator Platt which succeeded. 

Throughout this whole struggle Senator Platt and the members 
of our committee took every opportunity to get new supporters for 
the measure, asking our friends in various parts of the country to 
urge Senators by letter or telegram to help us — not by supporting 
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the bill, — for its provisions were changing from day to day, —but by 
supporting Senator Platt, the protagonist of the conflict. I particu- 
larly made use of the friendship of the newspapers, the superin- 
tendents of schools, the ministers, and the college men. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, one of the most active of the Executive Committee of the 
League, had previously arranged a compact petition for the reform 
signed in autograph by a large number of the best known American 
authors, and I had compiled a telling list of our leading supporters, 
entitled “Who are the Friends of International Copyright?” I 
have recently been re-reading a mass of letters written by Senators 
and Representatives in response to these appeals and showing the 
‘influence thus exerted by such men as Edward Atkinson, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Bigelow, (who said that “As a nation we are bound 
to discourage piracy by land as by sea”’), Thomas Nelson Page (who 
being much in Washington, was of constant and special service with 
Southern members, as was Colonel Richard M. Johnston), William 
W. Appleton, Maurice Francis Egan, Harrison $. Morris, Clarence 
W. Bowen, and a host of others. The whole country seemed to be 
helping us. 

But without doubt the best vote-getters of all were the Typo- 
graphical Unions, who were specially useful with city members. 
Their representative on our Joint Committee was Mr. John L. 
Kennedy, who worked with us harmoniously and vigorously. Of 
support from this quarter there was one amusing instance. Among 
those who had voted for one of the objectionable amendments was 
Senator Frank Hiscock of New York, whom we had counted among 
our supporters, as he had written of the bill, “I am devoted to its 
success’’, but who had been misled by the speciousness of the pro- 
posal that if books must be manufactured in this country as a con- 
dition of copyright, the same condition should be extended to all 
other articles. As it was difficult to convince him by argument, 
the representative of the printers tried the experiment of putting on 
the screws. At one crisis — and the session seemed to us to consist 
of crises — telegrams were sent at night to the leading papers in 
New York City informing them that the Senator was “obstructing” 
the Copyright Bill, and similarly to the printers’ unions throughout 
the State. The result was that the Senator was immediately flooded 
with telegrams from the unions demanding that he should cease his 
opposition and support Senator Platt. Some one told us of having 
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met Senator Hiscock on the following morning, just before the 
assembling of the Senate, in his committee room. He was fairly 
swamped with telegrams, all of the same tenor, and had just received 
the New York papers and was tearing his hair over the situation. 
To his colleague he said: “In Heaven’s name, what does this mean? 
T am not opposed to the Copyright Bill. See these telegrams!” From 
that time forward we had no trouble with Senator Hiscock. 

Time wore on and still the bill was not advanced, and despite the 
fact that on December 23 Senator Teller had said, “It will be a law 
in thirty days”’, it was not until the last day but one of the session 
that we succeeded in getting another vote. The bill having been 
amended to please the lithographers, it became necessary that there 
should be a conference between the two Houses by reason of the 
differences in the two texts. In this conference the first amendment 
that was made was the rejection of what I called the mandatory non- 
importation clause, which forbade any one to import copies of the 
foreign edition of a book copyrighted in the United States without 
the written permission of the American holder of the copyright. 
This clause had been part of the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives in December. 

When this was rejected by the Conference Committee I recalled 
that I had warned the committee of publishers and others who 
had prepared the bill that this clause, logical as it was, was a weak 
spot in our armor and that we should never in the world be able to 
get the American Congress to say that a man should only import a 
book by the permission of an American publisher. Instead of this 
the Conference Committee recommended what I should call a 
permissive non-importation clause, allowing the importation in 
packages of two copies at a time, and this without the consent of the 
American publisher, thus providing for the wants of libraries and 
collectors. This change in the Conference Committee, with which 
neither I nor any other person representing authors or publishers 
had had anything to do, was the cause of a scene between myself and 
Mr. Kennedy, the able representative before Congress of the printers’ 
unions. 

At about eight o’clock on the evening of the third of March, the 
House having adjourned until half after eight o’clock, Mr. Kennedy 
came to me in a corridor of the Capitol in great excitement and said, 
“Mr. Johnson, I have just heard of the amendment to the Copyright 
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Bill in conference, and I want to tell you that I know you are playing 
us false.”” To this I responded that I had only just heard of the 
action of the Conference Committee, that I had had nothing to do 
with it, and believed that this was true of our whole committee, 
and that he knew that I had supported the measure loyally despite 
the original mandatory clause. But he was unconvinced, and with 
a tirade upon the treachery of his allies he said that he was going to 
oppose the bill zm tofo and that he was only waiting to see Amos 
Cummings, a Representative from New York City and a member 
and the spokesman of the International Typographical Union, who 
would now no doubt attack the bill! 

Knowing that this meant that the fat would again be in the fire 
and that in the remaining sixteen hours of the session we should lose 
our slender chance for the passage of the bill, I said to him: 

“ Kennedy, you are a good fighter but a very poor reader of charac- 
ter. [ have worked loyally with you for three months in this session of 
Congress and the upshot of it all is that at the last minute you will 
not believe me when I tell you that I have had no part or parcel in 
this change in the bill; but, whether you believe me or not, I want 
to call your attention to one consideration. You were appointed 
by the International Typographical Union as their agent to obtain 
a copyright bill, and you and they have worked effectively to bring 
this about. If this bill succeeds it is a victory for you. If it fails 
then you have completely failed. Now I wish to say to you, further, 
that your associates of the authors’, publishers’ and employing 
printers’ organizations have given their faith to the typographical 
unions in regard to the non-importation of books. We are all pledged 
to the platform that the American printer is to have the American 
market, even those of us who do not believe that this is the best 
thing to do. I will say this: if the bill passes as the Conference Com- 
mittee has arranged it and the permissive importation clause re- 
sults in the invasion of the American market to any considerable 
extent, I, for one, will come down to Washington and work in favor 
of the platform to which we are committed, and if any publisher 
uses this clause for the purpose of wholesale importations — which 
you say you fear, but which I do not —I will expose and attack 
him in the public prints, and I am sure that other members of our 
committee will do the same. All I ask of you is that you shall state 
these things candidly to Mr. Cummings.” 
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The result was that Kennedy was mollified, that he changed his 
mind, and stood by the bill in a note to Cummings, and that in the 
final debate Cummings made an effective speech in its favor, in the 
course of which he read the note. 

After Kennedy had left I wandered into the chamber of the House 
of Representatives and there met the Speaker, Thomas B. Reed. 
The House had not yet convened. Reed stopped a minute and said, 
“Well, Mr. Johnson, how is your Copyright Bill getting on? Is it 
going through?” I said, “Yes, Mr. Speaker, I hope that, with your 
aid, we shall get it through to-night.” “I hope so,” he responded, 
and added, “it’s a baby that has been a long time a-bornin’.”’ 

In the last hours of a session the pressure upon the time of the 
two Houses is always tremendous, but it seemed to me that it 
could never have been so great as it was on that anxious night of 
March 3-4, 1891. It was about one o’clock when the conference 
report was presented in the Senate and when, after an obstructive 
debate, the bill as it came from the Conference Committee was 
finally passed, 27 to 19. Mr. Platt had won at last! Knowing 
the importance of time, Mr. Lodge, who was of great service to the 
measure not only in the House but also in the Senate, made sure that 
it was promptly signed by the presiding officer, the Vice-President 
of the United States, Levi P. Morton, so that it might be taken to 
the House for repassage in the new form. 

Jf I remember aright, the rules of the Senate required that a bill 
should remain in possession of that body for fifteen minutes after it 
had been passed, to await a possible motion to reconsider. Mr. 
Pasco of Florida had changed his vote to the affirmative, presumably 
to move to reconsider, but he did not do so until a long time after 
that limit. Mr. Lodge waited the full period, but I am happy to say 
did not wait a superfluous minute longer but himself promptly took 
the bill over to the desk of the Speaker at the other end of the Capitol. 

The parliamentary responsibility was now transferred to Represen- 
tative William E. Simonds, chairman of the Committee on Patents 
and introducer and champion of the bill in the House. Many other 
measures, passed or amended by the Senate, were on the Speaker’s 
table, but I doubt that he considered the strict order of precedence 
in presenting the bill. Something was due to the memory of three 
generations of men-of-letters who, like Moses, had failed to enter 
the Promised Land. Simonds, aided by Mr. Lodge and Mr. George 
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EK. Adams, a representative from Chicago (who in the face of violent 
opposition from one of the newspapers of that city had thrown him- 
self into the fight with great spirit and effect), and by a cohort of 
our friends, whom it would be a pleasure to name here, rallied our 
supporters, arguing and pleading for votes. 

It was about two o’clock, A.M. when the bill was reached by the 
House. Two other members of our committee, who also had been 
at work, Messrs. William W. Appleton and Charles Scribner, had 
been present with me in the Senate when the bill was passed and 
we spent the next hour, a very anxious and weary period, in the 
gallery of the House. Was the bill going to encounter another 
snag? We little knew what was to come. 

An amusing circumstance was that during the final debate upon 
the bill in the House, its noisiest opponent, Payson of Illinois, could 
be seen by us asleep on a bench at the back of the chamber, his face 
covered by a newspaper which rose and fell with his stentorian breath- 
ing. When at last the roll call came we had an unpleasant quarter of 
an hour for fear he might awake and rush into the fray. But this 
time nothing untoward happened and the bill was passed by 127 
to 77. 

Ordinarily there would be nothing more for me to record. But 
an unexpected and formidable obstacle was yet to be encountered. 
The bill was of course promptly signed by Speaker Reed. Mr. 
Lodge, with the practical forethought that had so often helped the 
bill past emergencies, hastened to the engrossing room, which was 
in a glut of work, to make sure that no time was lost in preparing it 
for the signature of President Harrison. For a long time he, Mr. 
Appleton, Mr. Scribner and I sat in one of the corridors review- 
ing the events of the day and night. We were fairly intoxicated 
by the realization of the fact that after fifty years of intermittent 
effort, and after eight years of almost continuous appeal to Congress, 
the disgrace of tolerating literary piracy had been wiped from the 
statute book! The bill had yet to be reported back to the Senate 
with the announcement of its passage by the House, so we again 
trudged over to the galleries of the upper Chamber. What was our 
astonishment soon afterward to see Senator Pasco “rise to a question 
of the highest privilege” and hear him inveigh against the precipitate 
manner in which the Copyright Bill, as he said, had been “ railroaded”’ 
to the House; and to our dismay, we discovered that he had moved 
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its reconsideration! Thus a curious spectacle was presented, unique 
in the history of American legislation: a bill that had been passed by 
both Houses and had been signed by both presiding officers was in 
such a parliamentary position that it could not be taken from the 
custody of a house of Congress for the signature of the President! 
A debate ensued in which Mr. Edmunds warmly defended the action 
of the Vice-President in signing the bill and transmitting it to the 
House. While the motion to reconsider was pending, the Senate at 
about five a.m. took a recess until nine o’clock in the morning, the 
fourth of March. The cup of trembling was once more at our lips. 

A conference of our group was immediately held in Senator Platt’s 
committee room and a plan of campaign was laid out by him. In 
the closing hours of the Senate, before the recess, there had been a 
meagre attendance. Much routine business had been done by 
“ general consent”’, for the Senators were worn out and most of them 
had gone home. Senator Platt now dictated a “whip”’ to all the 
Senators who were known to favor the bill, and it was agreed that 
these typed notes should be delivered to them at their residences 
by the three members of the Joint Committee then in Washington. 
Mr. Appleton undertook to reach the Senators who were living on 
Capitol Hill; to Mr. Scribner were assigned the notifications to those 
living at hotels in the other portions of the city, while the remainder 
were entrusted to me. This whip announced the parliamentary 
position of the bill, and urgently requested the presence at nine 
o'clock of those to whom it was addressed, so that on the reassem- 
bling of the Senate the motion to reconsider might be promptly 
defeated, which would be equivalent to the passage of the bill. 

No one of us will ever forget the experience of that sleepless night. 
Outside was raging one of the bitterest storms I have ever known. 
Rain was falling and blowing in gales and freezing as it fell. It was 
about half-past six o’clock and no conveyances were to be had, and 
even if we had been able to secure cabs, the horses would not have 
been able to keep their feet upon the frozen and sleety streets. Never- 
theless, every message entrusted to us was delivered, and I believe 
every friend of the Copyright Bill in the Senate was present at the 
reassembling at nine o’clock. We of the committee were in the 
galleries holding our breath for fear of another contretemps as a 
malevolent climax to those I have recounted. Every minute was 
precious to us. After what seemed an interminable prayer and a 
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useless reading of voluminous minutes, the motion to reconsider was 
voted down at about ten o’clock, by 21 to 29, and the situation was 
saved! Less than two hours of the session remained. 

One thing was still necessary — the signature of President Harri- 
son, who as usual had come to the Capitol so that he might affix 
his signature quickly to legislation passed in the last hours. 

During the preceding summer, when we had expected the passage 
of the bill, I had obtained from G. Brown Goode of the National 
Museum a beautiful feather plucked from a live American eagle, 
of which a quill pen had been made which I was reserving for the 
President’s use in signing the bill, he having promised me to employ 
it for the purpose. As soon as I heard that the bill had passed I 
rushed to my friend Pruden, then assistant-secretary to President 
Harrison, and asked him if he had brought the quill. He threw up 
his hands and said, “Oh, Heavens! that quill is up in the White 
House, in a drawer of a desk belonging to Major Halford” (the 
President’s private secretary). I said, “Can you keep the bill back 
for a little while and tell me how to get the quill?” “Yes,” he said, 
“Go out on the plaza in front of the Capitol and there you will see 
the White House negro coachman with a carriage. Give him a 
dollar and this card and tell him you will give him two dollars when 
he comes back, and I will hold the bill back until he comes, or at 
least until the last moment.” 

I carried out these directions and exhorted the coachman to his 
utmost speed, and in due course of time he returned with the pen 
and with it the bill was signed at about ten forty-five — the session 
closing at twelve. The President gave me back the pen and I rushed 
to the telegraph office to announce the good news. 

As I write this page I hold in my hand a telegram marked 
“Received 11:15.” It reads: 


R. W. Gilder, Century Magazine, Union Square, New York; 
The bill has been signed by the President. Sound the loud 
timbrel! R. U. Johnson. 


This struck the keynote of rejoicing throughout the country. 
Conversely, had the cause failed, after all the Sisyphean efforts of 
fifty years, the country would have felt as Mr. Lodge did when in 
one of its most critical moments he exclaimed, “Simonds, if that 
bill does n’t pass, I’ll go into a corner and cry.” 
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This was not the only public service rendered by this quill at my 
request. With it President Taft signed the Pan-American Copy- 
right Treaty; the charter of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and the joint resolution providing for the Lincoln Memorial 
at Washington. It was also used by President Wilson in signing the 
bill for the Repeal of the Panama Tolls Exemption, and the charter 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and by two members 
of the Academy, Messrs. Lodge and Root, in signing the Four Powers 
Treaty of December, 1921. It thus became, with the exception of 
the pens used in signing the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Emancipation Proclamation, or the surrender of Lee, perhaps the 
most noteworthy pen ever used in this country. It is my intention 
to present it to the archives of the Academy. 

The exhausted members of the Joint Committee rushed for the 
first train for New York and slept all the way back. And then from 
England and France and from all over America, by telegram and 
letter, began to come the happy messages of congratulation. 


THE SPIRIT AND HUMOR OF THE STRUGGLE 


THE rejoicing of the whole literary world at the final success, so 
many times despaired of, was commensurate with the intensity and 
the unity of the effort put forth. George W. Cable, in the “ Grandis- 
simes’”’, speaks of “a silence like the shutting off of steam.”’ On the 
contrary, the relief of American authors from a desperate situation 
found vent in peeans of joy. They could hardly believe that at last 
they had entered the Promised Land to which three generations of 
the literary craft had looked forward with hope but not with con- 
fidence. Hundreds of letters, cablegrams, telegrams, newspaper 
articles and personal greetings poured in upon me as Secretary. 
They came from every section of the country; from all those who 
had effectively worked with us and made the victory possible — 
writers, publishers, printers, lithographers, educators, clergymen and 
others; from Bryce, Besant, Gosse, Pollock and officially from the 
Society of Authors of London; from the clubs and syndicates of Paris, 
and from Comte de Kératry, whose visit, on behalf of French authors, 
had been a stimulus to the cause; and from the French minister at 
Washington, M. Roustand, and his Chancellor, Jules Boeufvé, who 
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had been of great service during the campaign. Lowell sent a par- 
ticularly gracious letter and Hopkinson Smith telegraphed: 


Accep’, suh, mah vehy wahmest congratulations. 
Cunnel Cyartuh of Cyartuhsville. 


On the 13th of April a dinner was given in New York at Sherry’s, 
in honor of Senator Platt, Mr. Simonds, Mr. Lodge and other cham- 
pions of the cause. Stedman presided in his happiest manner and 
the joy of the company found vent in speeches and toasts, there 
being nothing more inspiring than the comradeship of those engaged 
in a movement for justice. When my turn came I said, in part: 


It is because this commemoration is in itself a reinforcement of 
the ideal mission of literature that we are here to-night to lay em- 
phasis upon the success of a great cause advanced by many agencies 
working through many years, and at last owing its triumph to the 
support of the best public opinion. For, in the wise words of the 
Concord philosopher, “It is easy to see that whatever has been 
best written or done in the world was no man’s work, but came 
by wide social labor, when a thousand wrought like one, sharing 
the same impulse.”’ It has been thus in the contest for the principle 
of literary property and the prominence at times of first one agency 
or person and then another only means that every reform has to 
be saved over and over again, once for every one of the hundred 
critical points that has to be passed. Whatever honor or credit may 
have come to those of us who have been in the thick of the fight, 
is not ours for ourselves, but only ours in trust for you and the larger 
company of those throughout the land who have been the support 
of this cause. I could name a dozen men at this board, and a dozen 
elsewhere, but for the aid of any one of whom at some critical time 
we should not have had the happy fortune that brings us here to- 
night. 


An outstanding feature of all the copyright campaigns of the 
eight years of continuous agitation preceding the passage of the act 
was that they paid their way. The funds for the propaganda were 
raised by the dues of the American (Authors’) Copyright League 
and chiefly by the proceeds of authors’ readings which took place in 
New York, Boston and elsewhere. There was one in Washington 
but it was free to the public. The first one in New York was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Burton Harrison and George Parsons Lathrop, the 
devoted first secretary of the League, whose enlightening labors in 
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the cause must not be forgotten. An important occasion was the 
afternoon of readings in Boston in which Doctor Holmes, Aldrich, 
Julia Ward Howe and others took part. But the principal one — 
and a memorable event it was — was given under the supervision 
of the executive committee of the League at Chickering Hall, New 
York, November 28 and 29, 1887. This was before the authors had 
consented to a compromise bill and while they still had hopes that 
Congress might grant “pure and simple copyright.” I doubt if 
there has ever been a more notable meeting of American authors, 
as the following programme, presented to overflowing audiences, will 
attest. 


November 28. 


Introduction of the Chairman ... . .By the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York. 
Address. by, the Chairman, 00. 30 nea a James Russell Lowell. 
‘ehherbatalyAmecdO uci met aan @eal. ala css cae . . Mark Twain. 
“A Prophetic Restrospect’’ — (manuscript), . . oahwrend Eggleston. 
1. “The Heart of Love Lies Bleeding,” 
2. “The Follower,” 8 } Ue? .0°04R AB Steddan€: 
Selection from “The Zadoc Pine Labor Union,” ... H.C. Bunner. 
Scene from “Au Large” (advance sheets), . . . . . George W. Cable. 


1. “When the Frost is on the Punkin,” ) s : 
2. 6 The Educator,” f ars James Whitcomb Riley. 


November 29. 


1. “The Finding of the Lyre,” 
Doe CHMOD Fh ad geen eee 
3. “ After the Burial,” : 
42%" he Courtin’s seid 5 or: 
“The Early Majority of Mr. all 

Thomas Watts,” 


Poems James Russell Lowell. 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


“The Hunting of the Bear,” . . . . . Charles Dudley Warner. 
Christmas Scene from “ Une’ Rainburgh: s Thomas NelsonsPage: 
Drowndin Pt ae 
Selection, “ April Hopes. PPT Ne eI eRe i Pa Ss 
“Prince Hassak’s March,” . . . Frank R. Stockton. 
“ Th N Li ” = f “ 
mater rom “The Potiphar George William Curtis 
Better ig Pe ee A) ROE Ott Rl ay ee een 


1. “Nothin’ to Say,” | : : 
25 <igisd gress Renplulo quately ateehent a James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Mr. Lowell, President of the League, felicitously introduced by 
Bishop Potter, presided in his cogent and witty fashion. With all 
the variety in the programme, and even among so many distin- 
guished men, the hit of the readings was James Whitcomb Riley. 
While I was making up the list H. C. Bunner had recommended him 
to me, saying, “Don’t fail to get Riley.” The Hoosier poet had 
not before appeared in the East, but his début at the close of the 
first day’s exercises left nothing to be desired. The house literally 
rose to him and many auditors from the suburbs were content to 
have missed their trains after hearing his two poems, and, for an 
encore, those moving lines “Good-bye, Jim.” Lowell, Curtis, Parke 
Godwin and the other veterans on the platform crowded about the 
newcomer and shook his hand, while the whole audience lingered, 
greeting with applause the announcement by the author of the 
“Biglow Papers” that Riley had consented to recite again the next 
day. It was a thrillmg moment of deserved success and Bunner 
had the exquisite pleasure —few greater —of saying “Didn’t I 
tell you so?”” The result of these meetings was a net sum of more 
than four thousand dollars, which for a long time paid the expenses 
of the general agitation. 

The readings in Washington, March 19, 1888, which were arranged 
by Laurence Hutton, should have special mention. One or two 
Pullman cars containing visiting authors from the North were 
attached to the first train that went South from New York after the. 
great blizzard of that month. The visitors found the atmosphere of 
the Capitol balmy and its society piqued by the arrival of Mark 
Twain and the other well-known writers who had come on a frank 
mission of literary lobbying. The readings were held in the Congre- 
gational Church, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Vice-President of the 
League, presiding, and the programme was as follows: 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 

1. “Kearny at Seven Pines’ 

2. “The Doorstep” 

3. “The Hand of Lincoln” 
Richard Malcolm Johnston 

“The Various Languages of Mr. Billy Moon” 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 

“ An Encounter with an Interviewer” 

(By request) 


, 
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Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 

“Hail to the King” 

(An unpublished poem) 

Frank R. Stockton 

Scenes from “Rudder Grange” 
Thomas Nelson Page 

1. “Unc’ Gabe’s White Folks” 

2. Scene from “Meh Lady” 
James Whitcomb Riley 

Recitation of his own poems. 


The occasion was honored by the attendance of President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, who that night at the conclusion of the exercises 
gave a brilliant reception at the White House in honor of*the authors, 
to which were invited the Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, both 
Houses of Congress, distinguished officers of the Army and Navy, 
and others, the President receiving as a private gentleman in his own 
house. This occasion was planned by Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland with 
the deliberate intention of expressing sympathy with the cause of 
International Copyright, to which it gave a marked impetus. The 
President was keenly alive to the moral issue involved in the move- 
ment and took other occasions of advocating it. He was deeply 
disappointed that the reform was not brought about during his 
administration, as he was desirous of having the honor of approving 
it officially. Anticipating its success he had in his desk an eagle- 
feather quill, which, without my knowledge, Mr. Gilder had provided 
for the signing of the bill, but which, of course, there was no occasion 
to use. 

This reminds me of another instance of exceptional service to the 
cause. During one of the early contests I had gone with Doctor 
Edward Eggleston, chairman of our executive committee, to invoke 
the aid of Associate Justice L. Q. C. Lamar of the Supreme Court, 
whom we reminded of his friendship with Thackeray when Mr. 
Lamar was in England during the Civil War. “You know, Mr. 
Justice, we regard you as a sort of literary man,”’ said Doctor Eggles- 
ton. “Usually,” responded Lamar, “it has been my fortune to be 
regarded as a literary man among lawyers and as a lawyer among 
literary men.”” We found him deeply sympathetic, and at a critical 
period of the contest he actually left the bench of the Supreme 
Court and went upon the floor of the House of Representatives to 
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enlist the support of Southern members on this question of the 
national honor. 

A point to be accentuated is that at no time was any of our money 
spent for ordinary lobbying. The expenses of some members of the 
committee were paid for unusual work, though not those of the 
Secretary. At one time, moved by the fact that progress did not 
seem to be as rapid as desired, certain persons not of the authors’ 
committee were urgent in setting forth their conviction that we ought 
to employ as an agent before Congress some man familiar with the 
conduct of business, “to do it the way the thing is done”, as they 
phrased it, and finally several men were considered for this work. 
I remember that among these was a Kentuckian, an ex-member of 
Congress, and I have always recalled with pride that when I asked 
the advice of one of our staunchest friends, W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
Representative from that State, he said that this gentleman was as 
good as respectable lobbyists ordinarily were, “but,” he added, 
“JT should be very sorry indeed to see the copyright cause forwarded 
in that way.” A respectable lawyer in Washington was for a short 
time employed to keep run of the legislation, but even this arrange- 
ment was soon terminated. It is due to myself to say that I opposed 
even this apparently harmless way of forwarding an ethical movement, 
and in this I was in accord with the unanimous sentiment of our 
committee. In one of the early campaigns another man was for a 
while employed as a sort of scout to keep us informed of the situa- 
tion in Washington, but his usefulness ceased when, glorying in his 
shrewdness, he informed us that he had employed a page of the 
House not merely to place our printed arguments on the desks of the 
Representatives but to take off those of our opponents! This was 
too much for the sponsors of a moral movement and he was dropped. 

In the summer of 1890 one or two publishers who were not so 
familiar as the authors with the moral forces working for the reform 
— and upon which we laid emphasis — went so far as to propose that 
some other man should be elected secretary in my stead; but the 
passage of the bill by the House early in December of that year put 
an end to any effort to change the policy of the Joint Committee. 
The motive back of this was a natural one, based as it was on the 
conviction that I was not so much a champion for the manufacturing 
and non-importation clauses in the bill as for the copyright principle 
itself, and that I was inclined to lay too much stress upon the ethical 
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side of the question, which, in fact, I was convinced was the main 
strength of our position. ‘To such objectors I had occasion to cite 
Channing’s saying, “To speak of ‘mere morality’ is like saying 
‘Poor God! with nobody to help Him!’”’ 

Every now and then there was somebody to suggest that we 
should “go easy’”’ when speaking of literary piracy; but this was not 
the view of such men as James Russell Lowell, who in his memor- 
able appearances in public and before a committee of Congress, made 
no compromise of his convictions, so well expressed in the four lines, 
written in November, 1885, which became the slogan of our move- 
ment: 

“Tn vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


At the hearing before the Senate Committee on Patents, January 29, 
1886, Mr. Lowell gave us another memorable saying: “If I were 
asked what book is better than a cheap book, I should answer that 
there is one book better than a cheap book and that is a book honestly 
come by.” It was these and similar utterances from American 
authors, publishers and others that, multiplied throughout the 
country, enabled us to make good our contention. 

The bill, when it was finally passed, had upon it no taint of the 
improper use of funds and the experience convinced me that any 
good nonpartisan cause persistently and tactfully urged in Congress 
is in the long run sure of success. 

Very helpful was a sermon by Doctor Henry van Dyke preached 
at the Brick Church, New York, on “The National Sin of Literary 
Piracy” before a large and distinguished audience. This sermon 
we reprinted and sent out as we sent our other arguments, to the 
press, the clergy, members of Congress, college faculties, superin- 
tendents of schools, and many others throughout the country. In 
addition to the aggressive polemical work of Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, the publisher, always a master of debate in copyright 
matters, we had the aid of Professor Brander Matthews, whose pam- 
phlets, “Cheap Books and Good Books” and “American Authors 
and British Pirates”’, were used with telling effect, and of Mr. Henry 
Holt and especially of Mr. R. R. Bowker, whose devoted and prac- 
tical work in the Publishers’ Weekly, of which he was editor, and as 
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a member of the executive committee of the League, was unremitting 
and most valuable. It would be impossible for me here to do justice 
to all the other speakers, writers or workers to whom the victory 
directly or indirectly was due. Our team work was admirable and 
was inspired by the conviction of the whole literary guild that the 
reform was just and patriotic. No writer ever failed to respond to 
the many requests we made for help in special quarters. 

The progress of the campaigns was not without spectacular fea- 
tures, to which Mark Twain added his quota. At one time he and 
other authors made a trip to Washington to appear before a com- 
mittee of Congress in advocacy of the pending bill. On the way 
down from New York the authors had a conference as to the best 
method of presenting the subject and George Walton Green, then 
Secretary of the League, ventured to suggest to Mr. Clemens that it 
might be well for him to avoid a certain phase of the subject, which, 
it seems, was reserved for treatment by another speaker. One may 
fancy the dismay of the delegation when, rising to address the com- 
mittee, Mr. Clemens began by saying that he had been warned by 
Mr. Green that it would not be well to touch upon—— that very 
_ topic! I am not sure that he did not get all the greater sympathy 
- for his argument by this appearance of outspokenness and inde- 
pendence, but he certainly gave the friends of the cause a very bad 
quarter of an hour. i 

What Mark said from time to time about copyright was phrased 
so boldly and so wittily that it could not be ignored. In December, 
1908, in the campaign for the revision of the code he did telling 
service, especially in one day’s lobbying from the vantage ground 
of Speaker Cannon’s committee room at the Capitol. He had written 
his famous note to the Speaker asking him to hurry up and get him 
the thanks of Congress, a resolution which he found would enable 
him to go direct upon the floor of the House and buttonhole the 
members. The letter read: 


December 7, 1908. 
Dear Uncle Joseph: 
Please get me the thanks of Congress — not next week, but right 
away! It is very necessary. Do accomplish this for your affection- 
ate old friend — and right away! By persuasion if you can, by 


violence if you must. 
For it is imperatively necessary that I get on the floor for two 
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or three hours and talk to the:members, man by man, in behalf of 
the support, encouragement and protection of one of the nation’s 
most valuable assets and industries — its literature. I have argu- 
ments with me — also a barrel. With liquid in it! 

Get me a chance! Get me the thanks of Congress. Don’t wait for 
the others — there is n’t time; furnish them to me yourself and let 
Congress ratify later. I have stayed away and let Congress alone 
for seventy-one years, and am entitled to the thanks. Congress 
knows this perfectly well; and I have long felt hurt that this quite 
proper and earned expression of gratitude has been merely felt by 
the House and never publicly uttered. 

Send me an order on the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Quick! 

When shall I come? 

With love and a benediction, 

Marx Twain. 


Instead, the Speaker let it be known that Mark was his guest, an 
announcement that virtually suspended the session. When the Rep- 
resentatives crowded into the Speaker’s room to make or renew 
acquaintance with the great humorist he wasted no time but plunged 
right into his subject. Recalling his style of approach as I had often 
heard it I can fancy him saying in his drawling voice with its up-and- 
down contour, “Hello! There comes Blank. He’s going to vote 
for the Copyright Bill; he never robbed any hen roost,” and then, 
with the unexpectedness of his second volley, “at least, he was never 
caught at it!” His flank attacks by good-natured and trenchant 
satire or irony never left resentment. So far from compromising on 
the moral issue, he always took the attitude of looking down on the 
unfortunate person who could n’t see it, and this set that person — 
and his wife —to thinking. He would never admit the ethics of 
limiting literary property to a term of years, or that perpetual copy- 
right was impracticable. 

Mark’s most dramatic appearance was during the winter of 1908-09 
when the whole copyright code was in process of revision by a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses under the chairmanship of Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, who, by the way, was one of the clearest-headed 
of legislators on the copyright question. Many hearings were held 
and every interest had respectful attention, including “canned 
music”, as the mechanical music reproduction was called. A delega- 
tion from the Authors’ League had gone down for a special hearing 
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and Mr. Clemens was one of us. When it was known that he was to 
appear before the committee, the rooms were crowded with a “gal- 
lery” that was all expectation. All the rest of us were there at the 
appointed time except Mark, and we were much disturbed that he 
was missing. The proceedings were well under way before he ap- 
peared, his coming heralded by the audible interest of those who 
caught sight of his white hair as he edged through the crowd, 
wearing a long overcoat, for it was a chilly day. Everybody whispered 
to his neighbor and all eyes were concentrated on the humorist, 
when, all of a sudden, he threw off his overcoat and revealed himself 
in a full suit of snowy white flannel! Can any one doubt that, aided 
by this circumstance, Mark obtained all the attention he desired 
for what he had to say to the committee, and a conspicuous place 
on the first page of the next day’s newspapers? 

In the later contests Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
and Mr. Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights, were indispensable 
reservoirs of expert intelligence, towers of strength when needed. 

Doctor Eggleston and Mark Twain were not the only ones to em- 
ploy the weapon of humor in support of the cause. Here is a parody 
of mine which appeared at the height of the campaign. Payson of 
Illinois, to whom it refers, was our most relentless opponent in the 
House. If any excuse were needed for reprinting it here it might be 
found in the fact that it drew a compliment from so good judges of 
humor as James Russell Lowell and Frank R. Stockton before they 
knew I wrote it. 


THE ILLINOIS FARMER ON COPYRIGHT 
AFTER TENNYSON’S “NORTHERN FARMER: NEW STYLE.” 


Mighty long drive in the mornin’, packin’ to Pontiac, 
Seventeen miles to market, and midnight a-gittin’ back. 

But hez to be done if Jimmy keeps on to that college school — 
Git up there, Jonas! Oh, thunder! wish I’d a fetched the mule. 


Allus wuz powerful lonely draggin’ across these plains, 

Nothin’ to interest you but telegraph-poles and trains — — 

No end of them, like etarnity; and yonder, runnin’ away 

As you come, the line o’ the steel-blue sky, like the farmer’s lucky day. 


Why’d I let Jim off to-day, with these blue devils so thick? 
Wish I’d ’a’ mentioned the circus, or pretensed I was gittin’ sick. 
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“‘Fellers ez hez the ’firmative hez to be ready,” sez he, 
An’ he’d ruther read Congress speeches than jolt to market with me. 


Cur’ous his likin’ for that there Goose Creek debatin’ club; 
Holds up his end of the talk, too — did sence we called him Bub. 
S’pose he’s a-writin’ his speech now; would n’t wonder ef he 
Some time ’d write his signature James S. Jones, M. C. 


Thunder! what am I sayin’? S’pose I’m a-growin’ old. 

Guess when your own ambition gits to be gittin’ cold 

An’ you warm it up for your childern, time to look for the gray. 

Well, I allus hankered for Congress sence the night I shuck hands with 
Clay. 


Thought I was goin’ to git there too when the Granger Convention met; 
Had n’t ’a’ been for Kankakee County might ’a’ been there yet — 
Might ’a’ been sendin’ bags o’ seeds an’ talks on monopoly, 

Franked with my name, to Payson, ’stead o’ him sendin’ to me. 


“Pay” is a powerful talker, voice hez a moral roar; 

Pleads pretty well for the soldier, though he wuz n’t in the war; 
Friend o’ the farmer, too, as that Washin’ton letter said, 

Writin’ about that Copyright bill that “Pay” knocked over dead. 


-George!, What a speech that wuz! Full of figures and lists 
Lookin’ so big and important, and fuller of pretty twists 

Of lawyer argyment. Well, takes a mighty smart man to show 
How happy us farmers ought to be with British books so low! 


I don’t read ’em, of course, ’cept once after Ma wuz dead 

I tuck up a book to console me jus’ ’cause its title read 

“Called Back.” I thought it was sump’n soothin’ and tender and calm, 

But it tuck me a week to git back my peace with the Twenty-third 
Psalm. 


The girls they read ’em and read ’em — all the best British books: 

Zoler’s and Weeder’s and Clifford’s — though they ain’t very much for 
looks; 

And every pillar ’s a nest of ’em ’n’ every drawer in the house, 

And Sue hez give the herowines’ names to all the mares and cows. 


But Jim he laughs at their nonsense and sez this sort of knowledge 
O’ furrin ways and doin’s ain’t what they teach at college 

Up to Michigan (he ’s a Softmore), and he quizzes the girls like mad 
’Bout Hathorne and Lovell and Irwin — books they ain’t never had. 
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And he sez that “Pay” is “all off” in opposin’ the Copyright, 
And he’s goin’ to give the reasons at Goose Creek Monday night. 
pS) 


I skipped the follerin’ speeches, “Pay’s” seemed so reasoned out; 
But Jim said they wuz as refreshin’ as a freshet after drought. 


Jim sez thet the’s no use talkin’? — you’ve no more right to take 

A Britisher’s book then his wallet, and often the’s more at stake; 

Says morals don’t know no geogerphy; that “Pay” ought to blush for 
shame! 

And stealin’ a Bank of England note and a greenback’s just the same. 


But the meanest thing, Jim sez, is the way “Pay” compliments 

The whole o’ the Illinois farmers and all his constituwents 

By makin’ it out to the country we ’ve j’ined the dead-beat crowd 

O’ folks as wants sump’n for nothin’. Well, he need n’t said it so loud. 


Jim sez he’s been readin’ o’ late ’bout another Illinois man 

That did n’t taffy the people, but made a full harvest han’ 

And stuck to the Ten Commandments ez fur ez his eyes could see, 
And got a statute in Lincoln Park, where “ Pay” won’t never be. 


Think o’ Old Abe in Congress in a similar circumstance, 

Inventin’ reasons for puttin’ his hands into his neighbors’ pants, 

Sayin’, “Yes, you may have the swag if you'll give the people shares.” 
Pshaw! sez Jim, Old Lincoln wuz a splitter o’ rails, not hairs. 


Git up there, Jonas! Gallop along! — whee-ew! 7:43. 
“Pay” sez a book don’t belong to no man from over the sea; 
But the ring o’ that hoss’s footsteps and the shake of his head sez nay, — 
Property, property, property, that’s what I hears ’em say. 


Another retort courteous to the opposition was made by William 
H. McElroy of the New York Tribune in its issue of December 7, 
1890. About a third of it is here given: 


THAT “CERTAIN PROFESSION ” 


Mr. Peters, of Kansas, expressed his opposition to the character 
of legislation involved in the bill. . . . It was demanded only by 
a few representatives of a certain profession. — (Extract from the 
report of the Congressional debate on the Copyright Bill.) 


Peters, you ought to have called the roll 
Of that “certain profession” — ’pon my soul; 


Dy be 
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You’d have killed the bill and done yourself proud 
Had you called the roll and called it loud! 


Oh, Peters of Kansas, your fame is stalled, 

Just think of the names you might have called; 
Pray just allow us to mention a few, 

As quite at random they rise to view. 


There’s Moses and Dickens and Burns and Paul, 
And Caesar — who carried wormwood to Gaul — 
And Homer and Horace and Mrs. Stowe, 
And Fielding and Milton and Edgar Poe. 


And Daniel Webster — rhetorical, very — 
You remember he wrote the dictionary? 

Macaulay, whose talk-stream had no dam, 
Cervantes, Bacon and dear Charles Lamb. 


And Gray — his Elegy p’haps you’ve seen — 
Tom Brown and Anna Katherine Greene, 
Kirke White, oft plunged in the blues, alack! 
And William and also Ivory Black. 


And Shakespeare, a writer of readable plays — 

Why don’t you glance over them, some of these days? 
And Washington Irving and Doctor Nott, 

And Beecher and Curtis and Walter Scott. 


And Emerson, Bancroft and Laurence Sterne, 
And Smiths such a plenty wherever you turn, 
And Thomas Carlyle, good hater of cant, 
And Gilder, the favorite Century plant. 


Pope — whose intimates called him Aleck — 
The Brownings, Bunner and Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
And Plutarch — no wonder he long survives, 
There was never a cat had so many lives. 


Oh, Peters, Peters, forbear, forbear! 

Such views of a “certain profession” to air; 
The profession don’t care a marqué sou, 
But, Peters, they’re awfully rough on you! 
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In after years Stedman, who succeeded Lowell as President of 
the League, and was one of the oldest fighters in the cause, 
admirably said that there was something finely altruistic in the 
attitude of American authors, since they were contending for the 
admittance to the dignity of property owners of their comrades 
across the Atlantic, who were in many respects their rivals. For 
many years after the law had gone into effect Stedman was wont 
to say that in point of pecuniary rewards the British author had 
been vastly more benefited than his American cousin. On the other 
hand, as our law now stands, the Continental author has an advantage 
not only over the British but over the American author, both of 
whom must manufacture their books in this country in order to 
secure protection, while he need not. 

There was one well-known writer,—a courageous man for 
whom I still have a good deal of respect, — who lost his head in a 
flank movement against the copyright law, and aggressively sup- 
ported a heresy known as the “stamp copyright” proposition, though 
he afterward vainly tried to allay the opposition he had aroused to 
the bill in a certain Southern Senator. The originator of this im- 
practicable notion was an estimable gentleman of Philadelphia who 
believed it feasible that permission should be given to any one to 
publish any volume on condition of obtaining and affixing to it a 
royalty stamp to be issued by the author, of the amount of ten per- 
cent of the retail price. In some quarters this specious plan made 
considerable headway, even Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes being 
inclined to favor it. Writing from Boston, November 29, 1887, he 
said to the President of the League: 


My dear Lowell: 

I feel about literary property as in the old time the owners of 
linen felt about their goods left exposed on the bleaching-grounds 
to whiten. If I remember right, they had special and stringent 
laws for their protection. No commodity is so easily stolen as a 
thought,! and I would therefore guard the producer’s property in it 
with the most jealous care. If we cannot have the absolute and 
satisfactory security which a mutual copyright between England 
and America would give I am prepared to welcome a practical 
measure like that proposed by Mr. Pearsall Smith in the Nineteenth 
Century Review. If after thorough discussion this plan, or one em- 


1 Thought is not copyrightable but only the special expression of it.— R. U. J. 
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bodying its essential character, shall prove acceptable to our law- 
makers, I shall feel rejoiced, far more for others than for myself, 
that such measure of justice has been awarded to the writers of the 
two countries. 
Always truly yours, 
OuiverR WENDELL Homes. 


The stamp plan was set forth under the shadow of the great name 
of Gladstone, who, it was asserted (and I believe in good faith) had 
endorsed it in the English Parliamentary Copyright investigation of 
1878. At the height of the advocacy of this scheme it occurred to 
me to apprise Professor James Bryce (the late Lord Bryce) of the 
confusion that the project was making in our copyright campaign, 
the more so that it had a certain analogy with the procedure in the 
case of a patent. I informed Mr. Bryce that Gladstone was being 
widely quoted against the Copyright Bill, and sought his aid, where- 
upon he promptly obtained from the Sage of Hawarden the following 
letter, addressed to me: 


House of Commons Library, 
March 25, 1890. 
My dear Sir: 

I set so high a value upon the recognition of the United States of 
the principle of International Copyright, a principle which has been 
now almost universally adopted in Europe, that although I regret 
some of the provisions of the Bill now before Congress, I cannot 
refuse to express my sympathy with the efforts which American 
authors have so perseveringly made to procure legal protection for 
the rights of foreign authors, and my hope that these efforts may 
be speedily crowned with success. Imperfect as the present bill 
is, it will, if I rightly read its provisions, place both American and 
non-American authors in a more equitable position than they have 
hitherto occupied. 

It is quite erroneous to suppose that I have formed any opinion 
in favour of the Royalty Scheme as against this bill. I remain, my 
dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By this disavowal the authority of the Great Commoner was 
turned in our favor. In combating the heresy in this country Mr. 
George Haven Putnam effectively brought to bear his argumentative 
heavy artillery. 
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REAL SECURITY FOR CONTINENTAL AUTHORS 


Despite the enthusiasm in France over the abolition of intellectual 
piracy in the United States it was a long time before it was clearly 
demonstrated that the manufacturing and non-importation clauses 
were an insuperable obstacle to the benefits expected. There were 
many applications under the new Act but in very few instances was 
the copyright completed by publication, so that by 1908, when the 
revision of the code was under way, — that is, during a period of 
seventeen years, —only eighteen or nineteen books by foreign 
authors translated from foreign languages had been published in 
the United States as copyright material! This implied a practical 
denial of our market to foreign writers, and the fact had for some 
time so weighed upon my conscience that I had moved and obtained 
from the Council of our League approval of a resolution advocating 
the abolition of the manufacturing clause so far as it related to books 
in foreign languages. This action was strongly supported by Mr. 
Bowker, the able chairman of the executive committee. I felt 
sure that the printers would consent to the amendment of the law 
for two reasons: first, they were obtaining little advantage from books 
of non-English countries, for, as we have seen, hardly a book a year 
was to be counted on by way of addition to the typographers’ in- 
come; and second, there was agitation in some countries, notably in 
Germany, for a retaliatory manufacturing clause, which, if generally 
enacted, would have deprived our workmen of the profits of an 
export trade of two million dollars. Therefore I wrote to Mr. James 
M. Lynch, then President of the International Typographical Union, 
and invited him to a conference on the subject. 

On the day of his next visit to New York, Mr. Lynch, accompanied 
by James J. Sullivan, who was the special representative of the Union 
in copyright matters, came to my house in Lexington Avenue. After 
I had set forth with much detail the arguments to which I have just 
referred I waited with some perturbation for the important decision. 
Mr. Sullivan was at first not at all inclined to my suggestion, while 
Mr. Lynch took a broad and practical view of it. When he asked 
Mr. Sullivan to state his reasons for wishing to retain the manu- 
facturing clause, the reply was that there were a number of German 
printers in the neighborhood of Philadelphia who had large estab- 
lishments for printing books in that language and whose business 
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would be seriously interfered, with by such a change in the law. 
“But, my dear Sullivan,” said Mr. Lynch, “you do not mean that 
you are willing to have the Typographical Union go on record in 
favor of literary piracy?” And when the issue was thus presented 
Mr. Sullivan gave up his opposition. 

The next day, by agreement, I received this letter: 


December 18, 1908. 
Mr. R. U. Johnson, 

Care of Miss Litchfield, ? 

2010 Massachusetts Ave. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Referring to our interview this morning, we desire to say that, 
after consideration of the arguments you presented relative to the 
obtaining of copyright for books originating in and published in 
a foreign language, in a foreign country and with foreign authorship, 
we will not oppose your proposition for copyright for such publica- 
tions, providing, of course, we secure the codperation of the Ameri- 
can Copyright League for the features of the new bill in which we 
are vitally interested. 

You will understand that in this connection we speak only for 
the International Typographical Union. 

Sincerely, 


James M. Lyncu, 
President, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 
JAMES J. SULLIVAN, 
Copyright Law Representative, 
International Typographical 
Union. 


One might infer from this letter that I had given the writers of it 
an idea that a bargain might be made; that they might obtain other 
advantages in the pending bill by the relinquishment of this pro- 
vision; but in our interview I had taken particular pains to say that 
I was not authorized by our Council to make any such arrangement. 
However, the letter showed clearly that there was no advantage to 
the printers in the manufacturing clause so far as it related to non- 
English books. Immediately I had it reproduced, after which I took or 


1 My friend, Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, poet and novelist, whose hospitable 
home may be said to have been the headquarters of my “ spiritual lobbying”, which 
she aided in many ways. 
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sent the copies to Mr. Currier of New Hampshire, who had charge 
of the bill embodying the revised code, and to other Representatives 
or Senators who had been interested in the bill on one side or the 
other. Currier saw the point at once and consented to make the 
measure conform to our plan, which thus became part of the Copy- 
right code adopted March 3, 1909, the signature to which was one 
of the last acts of Mr. Roosevelt as President. At last non-English 
authors became in a real sense the beneficiaries of our law. 

I must not close this incomplete record of a movement that for all 
time must be a source of pride and interest to Americans without 
citing the reinforcement of our campaign of 1891 by Representative 
William McAdoo of New Jersey, now Chief City Magistrate of New 
York. Mr. McAdoo, who is of Irish birth, was, I believe, the young- 
est of the Representatives in that session. While others were hesi- 
tating to speak plainly he rose from his seat and in a ringing voice 
which was clearly heard by everybody said: “Mr. Speaker,” repeating 
the words so as to get the attention of the House, “Mr. Speaker, the 
first copyright law was written by Moses, on the Tables of Stone — 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’”? Very soon members of the House began to 
crowd about Mr. McAdoo, who followed up his challenge in a cogent 
argument which won many votes for the pending measure. In a few 
hours Congress had justified the optimism of Richard Watson Gilder, 
thus expressed in one of his letters many months before: 


The ultimate passage of the bill is as sure as was the destruction 
of slavery. Nothing so obviously immoral can continue to live in 
a free country. 
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JOHN MUIR AND OUR ACTIVITIES IN FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


One of the most delightful experiences of my life was my visit to 
California in 1889, for the purpose of organizing the series on the 
Gold-Hunters, for I then first met John Muir. The papers on the 
Civil War and the Life of Lincoln had been very successful, and in 
casting about for some other American “feature’’ of large interest 
it occurred to me that perhaps there were still in California a suffi- 
cient number of surviving pioneers of the gold-hunting period to 
make it worth while to undertake an illustrated series on that romantic 
time. My proposition was approved and I was detailed to visit 
California to see what could be obtained. The resulting papers were 
published in the magazine. 

Before speaking of Muir let me recount two amusing incidents 
that occurred on my way home from California. 

On the train to Seattle I fell in with a Unitarian clergyman of San 
Francisco, Doctor Horatio Stebbins, who told me this anecdote: 

It will be remembered that the Leland Stanford, Jr. University 
was established by the Senator from California in memory of his son. 
It was a long time after he had publicly announced his intention to 
found this institution before any progress was made in the execution 
of the purpose. He promptly chose a body of trustees, but he did 
not call them together in consultation. Month after month passed 
and the only sign he gave that his interest in the scheme had not 
evaporated was an occasional inquiry to one of them whether he had 
anything to suggest. This inaction had become a matter of irritation 
to the trustees and of common talk in California. Doctor Stebbins 
said that finally his turn came to be consulted in this casual way, 
and in response to the Senator’s inquiry he said: 

“Yes, Senator, I think I have something to suggest.” 

“What is that, Doctor?” said Stanford. 

“Well, it is this: in all such philanthropic enterprises there are two 
stages. The first is to give the money.” Here Stebbins made an 
effective pause. 

“Yes,” said the Senator, piqued with curiosity, “and the second?” 

“And the second is,” continued Stebbins, with great impressive- 
ness, “to let go of it!” 
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The result was that in a very short time the trustees were called 
together and the great enterprise went on to a successful termination. 

(Mr. Carnegie, who was past-master in the art of letting go of his 
money, laughed very heartily when I told him this story.) 

I was much impressed with the cities of Tacoma and Seattle, 
especially Seattle, where I arrived within a week after the great fire 
of June, 1889, and found the same sort of spirit of hope and courage 
that had permeated Chicago after the conflagration of 1871. I was 
much attracted by the beautiful situation and the natural advantages 
of the city, which has since been greatly extended into the hinterland. 
It then seemed to me at a casual glance much the most enterprising 
place on the coast. I was therefore astonished on the way back, by 
way of the Northern Pacific, to hear from a fellow passenger the 
assertion that the great city of our Pacific coast was sure to be not 
Seattle but Tacoma. “I tell you, Mr. Johnson,” he said, “Tacoma 
is bound to be the greatest city of the coast, if not the greatest of 
the world!”» And he added with marked emphasis, “You cannot 
ratiocinate to any other result.” This last phrase seemed to have 
caught his fancy, for over and over again on the way to Chicago he 
repeated it to me. “Why,” said he, “do you know what is the 
litany of the Pacific Coast? Out here,” he said, “we sing’ — and he 
intoned it, as one might in the Roman Catholic service — “San 
Fran-cis-co, Sac-ara-mento, Ta-co-o-ma’”’ (going down on the “o” 
and up on the “ma’’). 

Years after, when I heard that Seattle was forging ahead of Ta- 
coma, I could not help feeling what pain it must have given to my 
ratiocinating companion. 


WITH MUIR IN THE SIERRA 


I wap written to Muir to announce my arrival in San Francisco and 
he came to see me at the Palace Hotel. When he was announced, 
I was dressing for a dinner and asked him to be good enough to come 
up to my room. After an unusually long wait, when I was about to 
inquire what was the matter, I heard a voice away down the corridor 
calling out, “Johnson, Johnson! where are you?” and, in response 
to my answer, there appeared a slender figure of medium height, with 
longish, shaggy beard just beginning to turn gray, and the kindliest 
gray eyes. His first words were: “I can’t make my way through 
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these confounded artificial cafions. There is nothing here to tell 
you where to go. Now, if you were up in the Sierra, every tree and 
mound and scratch on the cliff would give you your direction. Every- 
thing there is as plain as a signpost, but here, how is one to know?” 
And so we began a friendship that became an affectionate intimacy 
and lasted till Muir’s death on Christmas Eve, 1914. 

After some weeks, when I had virtually concluded my work on 
the “Gold-Hunters” series, it was arranged that Muir and I should 
take a few days for Yosemite Valley and the high Sierra. It was 
before the extension of railway facilities and one was obliged to 
approach the Yosemite by stage —a trip of a day and a half along 
perilous cliffs and through choking clouds of dust. But the in- 
evitable is easily accepted and these discomforts were forgotten in 
the beauty of the slopes and groves, and the phenomenal character 
of the trees; for one does not know trees till he has visited California. 
With the gaiety of a child, Muir kept pointing out Douglas and 
Silver firs three hundred and fifty feet in height, and accentuating 
the qualities of every living thing of the region, animal or vegetable. 
We spent the night at Wawona, time being allowed for the Big Trees, 
and even if I had then been obliged to return without seeing the 
Yosemite the trip would have been well worth the making. The 
imagination is staggered in the endeavor to realize the antiquity of 
these primeval structures, that have grown with the centuried growth 
of the human race while dynasties have risen and fallen and out of 
the wreck of civilizations nothing worth while has survived but 
Literature and Art. 

The next morning took us to the Valley of Valleys, no view of 
which is more thrilling than the first from Inspiration Point, though 
wonder follows wonder as one proceeds. I shall not attempt any- 
thing so banal as a description. Only the pen of John Muir has ever 
approached an adequate reflection of the feeling of a sensitive person 
in that Holy of Holies. What I found memorable was not only the 
general beauty, but the fact that within the compass of a dozen 
miles of narrow gorge there are as many colossal natural features, — 
waterfall, pinnacle or dome, all in contrast to the gentle floor of 
meadows and open forests —any one of which would be worth 
a special trip across the continent. One finds himself continually 
in a state between awe and rapture, overwhelmed by impressions 
which I, at least, have never been able to express, even in verse. 
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Muir loved this region as a mother loves a child, and as he knew 
every foot of it, having made the Valley his headquarters for many 
years, during which he explored the upper regions in all directions, 
I had an enthusiastic and ideal guide. 

After we had seen the Valley from every point of view, Muir 
arranged a trip by way of the Yosemite Fall, beginning with a climb 
of three thousand feet to the eaves of the Valley, so to speak, and 
proceeding over the roof of the region to the headwaters of the 
next cafion to the North, that of the Tuolumne River, which flows 
through majestic scenery into what, before it was virtually destroyed 
by the hand of man, was the delectable Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

During this trip I learned much of the life of this remarkable 
man: his meagre, hardy, rigid boyhood in Scotland; his coming with 
his parents to Wisconsin as a boy of eleven; his awakening to the 
interest of nature and books; his many inventions; and his life at the 
University, where I believe, is still to be seen a big, elaborate wooden 
clock, in constructing which he injured an eye by the penetration 
of a tool or needle! He recounted with joy his awakening interest 
in plants and trees, and how as a young man he set out for Florida 
on foot on his way to the Amazon, but, crossing to Cuba, found his 
desired steamer quarantined against South America, and then, re- 
turning to New York, caught a ship to Panama. 

Arriving in San Francisco with scant luggage he inquired at the 
dock the direction of the Yosemite, and without stopping to see “the 
unregenerate work of man” (as he facetiously called that city), he 
shouldered his pack and struck out for his goal. He took up his 
home in the Valley, where there were then only half a dozen 
inhabitants, worked in a sawmill that cut only “windfalls”, built 
himself a shack and remained in the midst of “the great crea- 
tions of the Almighty”, as he would say, for eleven years, which he 
devoted to the exploration of the high Sierra. He would be gone 
for days, penetrating unexplored cafions and scrambling over glacial 
remains, filling his note-books with pioneer studies of the glorious 
scenery and flora, and always on the meagre diet of bread and tea 


1 Muir’s volume “The Story of My Boyhood and Youth” (Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co.) is one of the most entertaining and wholesome books I have read — just 
the sort of writing to fascinate and inspire a boy. Especially interesting is his full 
account of the annual coming of the millions of passenger pigeons to which I have 
referred in the chapter of my childhood,— which, by the way, went to press before 
I read his narrative. The book is an epic of delightful adventures. Would that he 
might have supplemented that Iliad by the Odyssey of his later wanderings! 
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and the berries he might find. When he came down to “the bread 
line” (as he said) it was usually to replenish supplies and get a new 
start. While in later life he enjoyed good food, it was as a luxury and 
not as a necessity, and he scorned the weaklings who were dependent 
on it in the wilderness. In both senses of the word he knew the 
region by heart. 

As time passed and visitors arrived, he became the one available 
guide, thus picking up a scant living but finding less compensation 
in money than in the friendship of such distinguished men as Emer- 
son, Sir Joseph D. Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, whom he con- 
ducted into the secret places of nature. 

A delightful feature of our campfire talks was Muir’s Scotch 
humor. Despite his mock contempt for man he was deeply inter- 
ested in human nature, and had many stories to tell, and told them 
well, the piquancy of his gradual approach to the point reminding 
me of the effective method of Mark Twain. He told me one that is 
too good to lose. 

At one of the most beautiful vantage points on the cornice of the 
Valley there was a cabin where a guide kept a book in which visitors 
were invited to record their impressions of the wonderful view. One 
comment ran somewhat like this: 


My name is Clement Studebaker. I am a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements at South Bend, Indiana. My output for last 
year was 2100 plows, 950 harrows, 1800 farm-wagons, etc., etc. 
I employ nearly 2000 hands and my works cover eight acres and 
a half. But what are these to the works of God! 


Our outfit consisted of three burros, one carrying the impedimenta, 
with an attendant called a cook (Heaven save the mark!) and known 
by the name of “Pike”, from the Missouri county celebrated by 
John Hay and from which many of his type had gone to California. 
He had been with Muir before and treated him familiarly, and 
during the all-day trip across the divide through the beautiful open 
forest, when Muir, who had given me the better steed, was stalled 
by the stubbornness of his, Pike, who had an affection of the throat 
that impaired his voice, would call.out in a stage-whisper, “Wollop 
‘im, John, wollop ’im!”’ And by dint of this treatment we finally 
arrived at the Soda Springs in the Tuolumne Meadows and made 
our camp beside a waterfall. The only qualification as cook that 
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I discovered in Pike was the ability to kindle a fire and make “the 
diamond hitch.” But with store food we managed to make out a 
supper, and after a long talk Muir—who, hardy as he was, never was 
indifferent to comfort —tucked me into my blankets, and with my feet 
to the roaring fire, which he replenished during the night, I went to 
sleep on the top of the world under the biggest stars I have ever seen. 

The next morning was a revelation of glory as the clear sun came 
bounding over the solemn glacial peaks. Our altitude was seven 
thousand feet, or more. The snowy mountain tops contrasted 
with the dark evergreens, of moderate height, impressive in their 
ranked forests, but without any of the giant trees of the lower alti- 
tude. Muir had planned an all-day walking trip down the Tuolumne 
in the wildest region ever haunted by the God of Silence, and off we 
went. These trips are made less difficult by the openness of the 
forest growth and it was seldom that we were obstructed by brakes. 
But one of these I shall never forget. It consisted of a level of thick 
birch saplings, which the burden of the snows of successive winters, 
with the intermediate sproutings, had twisted into weird and writh- 
ing forms suggestive of Dante and Poe — and forming a dark forest 
which it was difficult to cross. But at last we emerged into an open 
gorge and sat down at the foot of a wall of rock a thousand feet high 
to watch the ousel darting in and out of a waterfall. 

In the wilderness Muir looked like John the Baptist, as portrayed 
in bronze by Donatello and others of the Renaissance sculptors. 
He was spare of frame, full-bearded, hardy, keen of eye and visage, 
and on the march eager of movement. It was difficult for an un- 
trained walker to keep up with him as he leaped from rock to rock 
as surely as a mountain goat, or skimmed along the surface of the 
ground — a trick of easy locomotion learned from the Indians. If 
he ever became tired nobody knew it. He delighted in gentle badi- 
nage at the expense of the “tenderfoot”’, and farther down the cafion 
we had a scramble which gave him a chance to make fun of me. 
The detritus of the wall of the gorge lay in a confused mass of rocks, 
varying in size from a market basket to a dwelling house, and the 
interstices were overgrown with that objectionable shrub, the 
manzanita, the soft leaves of which concealed its iron trunk and 
branches. Across this deceptive formation Muir went with cer- 
tainty and alertness, while I fell and floundered like a bad swimmer, 
so that he had to give me many a helpful hand and cheering word. 
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When at last I was obliged to rest, Muir, before going on alone for an 
hour’s exploration, sought out for me one of the most beautiful 
spots I have ever seen, where the rushing river, striking pot-holes 
in its granite bed, was thrown up into a dozen water wheels twenty 
feet high! When we returned to camp, he showered me with little 
attentions, and after supper he tucked me into my blankets with 
the tenderness that he gave to children and animals, and we lay 
by the fire and revealed our inmost selves (as one does only by the 
fireside) until we were overcome by sleep. Many times in after 
years he referred in his letters to my “adventure with the man- 
zanita’’, and I could read his chuckle between the lines. 


THE CHARACTER OF MUIR 


On this trip I discovered the beautiful character of my companion. 
He displayed many Scotch traits. One of these was his surface 
antipathies. He did not hate anything — not even his antagonists, 
the tree vandals, of whom he spoke pitifully as “misguided world- 
lings”; yet he had a wholesome contempt for the contemptible. 
His growl — he never had a bark — was worse than his bite. His 
pity was often expressed for the blindness of those who through 
unenlightened selfishness chose the lower utility of nature in place 
of the higher. He had the Scotch integrity and knew a rascal when 
he met one. 

Many have praised the pleasures of solitude: few have known 
them as Muir knew them, roaming the high Sierra week after week 
with Spartan food, which he would have said was a satisfactory 
substitute for the “locusts and wild honey”’ of his prototype. His 
trips to Alaska were even more solitary and we should say forbidding 
— but not he, for no weather, no condition of wildness, no absence 
of animal life could make him lonely. He was a pioneer of Nature 
but also a pioneer of Truth and he needed no comrade. Many will 
recall his thrilling adventure on the Muir Glacier, told in his story 
entitled “Stickeen”’, named for his companion, the missionary’s 
dog. I heard him tell it a dozen times — how the explorer and the 
little mongrel were caught on a peninsula of the glacier, and how 
they escaped. It is one of the finest studies of dogliness in all liter- 
ature, and told in Muir’s whimsical way betrayed unconsciously the 
tenderness of his heart. Though never lonely, he was not at all 
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a professional recluse; he loved companions and craved good talk, 
and was glad to have others with him on his tramps, but he rarely 
found congenial friends who cared for the adventures in which he 
reveled. He was hungry for sympathy and had it from the dis- 
tinguished visitors whom he piloted about and above the Yosemite 
Valley, including in later years Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 

About our Tuolumne campfire he told me an amusing incident of 
one of these visitors, the Reverend Doctor John Hall of New York, 
that revealed his own carefulness as an explorer. The two were 
descending to the Valley from a trip to the region of Cloud’s Rest 
(which we afterward took) and, having been belated until dusk, 
were hurrying across the shoulder of a peak — a slope of the original 
glacier-polished granite, about as smooth as glass and _ inclined 
thirty-five degrees. Muir, who went ahead to point the way, took 
pains to warn the Doctor, who was tall and heavy, that this was 
perilous going, and from time to time he looked back to make sure 
that all was well. Suddenly he heard a thump and an exclamation 
and, turning, discovered that the confident Doctor had missed his 
footing and was sliding inevitably down the slope toward a large 
rain-filled pot-hole, into which he landed with a splash. As Muir 
gained his side the Doctor greeted him with a gay look on his round, 
benevolent face, “for all the world,” Muir said, “like a baby taking 
its bath.” Muir helped him up, wrung him out as best he could, 
and, as in the cold altitude he was in real peril of pneumonia, hurried 
him down to the house at the Nevada Falls, where he obtained 
clothes several sizes too small for him, in which, under cover of 
darkness, he succeeded in reaching the hotel in the Valley and making 
furtive entrance with as little loss of dignity as possible. 

Into such trifles as this incident Muir put both wit and sympathy, 
never failing to give, as a background, more delightful information 
about the mountains than a professor of geology would put into 
a chapter. With his one good eye he saw every scene, in detail 
and in mass. His conversation visualized everything until his 
imagination kindled the imagination of his hearer. 

Adventures are to the adventurous. Muir, never reckless, was 
fortunate in seeing Nature in many a wonderful mood and aspect. 
Who that has read them can forget his descriptions of the windstorm 
in the Yuba which he outrode in a waving treetop, or of the ava- 
lanche in the Yosemite, or of the spring floods pouring in hundreds 
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of streams over the rim of the Valley?) And what unrecorded adven- 
tures he must have had as pioneer of peak and glacier in his study of 
the animal and vegetable life of the Sierra! If “ good-will makes intel- 
ligence”’, as Emerson avers, Muir’s love of his mountains amounted 
to divination. What others learned laboriously he seemed to reach 
by instinct, and yet he was painstaking in the extreme and jealous 
of the correctness of both his facts and his conclusions, defending 
them as a beast defends her young. In the Arctic, in the great 
forests of Asia, on the Amazon, and in Africa at seventy-three, 
wherever he was he incurred peril not for “the game” but for some 
great emprise of science. If I mistake not he was the first to set 
forth the glacial theory of the origin of the Yosemite as opposed to 
that of cataclysm. His disinterestedness was too obvious not to 
be recognized even by opponents. To a friend who in 1906 made 
an inquiry about a mine in California he wrote: “I don’t know 
anything at all about the mine or any other. Nor do I know 
any mine owners. All this $ geology is out of my line.” 

To some, beauty seems but an accident of creation; to Muir it was 
the very smile of God. He sung the glory of Nature like another 
Psalmist and, true artist that he was, was unashamed of his emotions. 

An instance of this is told of him as he stood with an acquaintance at 
one of the great view-points of the Yosemite Valley and, filled with 
wonder and devotion, wept. His companion, more stolid than most, 
could not understand his feeling and was so thoughtless as to say so. 

“Mon,” said Muir, with the Scotch dialect into which he often 
lapsed, “can ye see unmoved the glory of the Almighty?” 

“Oh, it’s very fine,” was the reply, “but I do not wear my heart 
upon my sleeve.” 

“Ah, my dear mon,” said Muir, “in the face of such a scene as 
this it ’s no time to be thinkin’ o’ where ye wear your heart.” 

No astronomer was ever more devout than he. The love of nature 
was his religion, but it was not without a personal God, whom he 
thought as great in the decoration of a flower as in the launching of 
a glacier. The old Scotch training persisted through all his studies 
ot causation, and the keynote of his philosophy was intelligent and 
benevolent design. His wonder grew with his wisdom. Writing for 
the first time to a young friend, he expressed the hope that she 
would “find that going to the mountains:is going home and that 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount is on every mount.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


ONE conversation that we had beside the campfire at Soda Springs 
had an important sequel, for it was here that I proposed to Muir 
that we should set on foot the project of the Yosemite National 
Park. I reminded him that in coming over the divide from the 
Valley we had not seen any of those remarkable mountain meadows 
of which he had written in his magazine articles, with flowers growing 
luxuriantly up to the breast of one’s horse. 

“No,” said Muir, “we do not see any more of those now. Their 
extinction is due to the hoofed locusts.” ; 

This was the first time I heard him use this graphic expression 
for sheep. At that time numerous flocks were driven up every 
season for pasturage in care of Portuguese herders, to the very foot 
of the glaciers, devastating the green mountain tops wherever they 
went. Muir told me that they not only nibbled off everything in 
sight but that they succeeded in digging up the roots of most of the 
plants, so that nothing but barrenness was left. I think it is one of 
the famous English diarists (perhaps Evelyn) who, for the benefit 
of owners of great places in England, quoted from the Georgics of 
Virgil a warning against this peril from sheep. 

Our camp on the Tuolumne was outside the limitations of the 
Yosemite Valley reservation which in 1864 had been ceded by the 
Government to the State of California in trust for the whole people. 
This tract was long and irregular, following in general the shape of 
the Valley and running back on each side of it approximately a mile 
from its rim. It did not by any means include the headwaters of 
the streams which fed the three great falls, the Yosemite, the Nevada 
and the Bridal Veil. On account of the denudation by sheep the 
winter snows, having no underbrush to hold them, melted in torrents 
early in the spring, so that there was comparatively little supply 
for the waterfalls during the summer months. This was all ex- 
plained to me by Muir, whereupon I said to him, “Obviously the 
thing to do is to make a Yosemite National Park around the Valley 
on the plan of the Yellowstone,” — which was then the only great 
national park of any importance. I asked him if there had ever 
been any move in this direction. He said that, many years before, 
Senator Newton Booth of California had introduced some such 
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project in Congress, but that‘ nobody had taken any interest in it 
and that it had died a natural death. 

I was much impressed with both the necessity and the practi- 
cability of such a park and urged it strongly upon Muir, who at first 
was sceptical. Finally I made this proposition: 

I told him that if he would agree to write for the Century two 
articles, — the first on ‘‘The Treasures of the Yosemite’, to attract 
general attention, and the second on “The Proposed Yosemite 
National Park’, which he and I should propose, and the boundaries 
of which he should outline, —I would ask Mr. Gilder by telegraph 
on our return to the Valley if I might engage the articles. We 
would illustrate them with pictures of the wonderful natural features 
of the Government lands proposed to be taken for the park, and 
with these pictures and the proofs of Muir’s articles I would go 
to Congress (where I was to be much engaged in the international 
copyright campaign), and advocate its establishment before the 
committees on Public Lands. One of the members of the House 
Committee was Judge Holman of Indiana, whose circuit had adjoined 
that of my father when he was Judge of Court. The two, though 
political opponents, — Holman being a Democrat and my father 
a radical Republican, — had nevertheless been friends, and I felt 
sure that Holman would be predisposed to the scheme. I also knew 
Mr. Plumb of Kansas, who was chairman of the Senate Committee, 
and I believed he would help. I told Muir that I thought there 
would be no serious objection to such a measure and that in my 
judgment it would go through. 

Muir agreed to the plan and wrote the articles, and the programme 
I had outlined at the campfire at Soda Springs was carried out 
to the letter. The next summer (1890) I appeared before the House 
Committee. The members had never heard of Muir, though they 
knew of the Muir Glacier, but they responded with commendable 
unanimity to my presentation of the scheme, and a bill was drafted 
on the lines of Muir’s boundaries. The measure was introduced 
by General Vandever, member from Los Angeles, Plumb took it 
up in the Senate, and a few months afterward, namely October 1, 
1890, the Yosemite National Park became a fact. 

It was not long before interested parties in California began to 
get special legislation which permitted them to bite off edges of the 
park, but still the bulk of it was untouched, and as it was at once 
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put in the charge and patrol of the military, the sheep men were 
kept beyond its borders. Within two or three years the good effect 
of the reservation was evident in the largely increased and steady 
flow.of the waterfalls in the Valley. One of the rangers of the Forestry 
Bureau who had been in California told me that one could follow 
the boundary of the park by the line to which the sheep had 
nibbled. 


FIGHTING FOR THE YOSEMITE 


ONE of the reasons that we had in mind for making this park was 
that it would serve as an object lesson to California in the care of the 
old reservation which it surrounded and to which it was in size as 
thirty-five to one. The neglect of the Valley under State control 
had for years been a public scandal. Its commissioners served 
without pay and the so-called “management”’ of the natural scenery 
had shown a plentiful lack of taste and common sense, and at the 
time of my visit in 1889, the San Francisco newspapers were full 
of statements, pro and con, concerning the condition of the reserva- 
tion. A casual visitor could not have failed to perceive the evi- 
dences of unintelligent treatment. Portions of the beautiful wild 
undergrowth of the Valley had been turned into hayfields, so that 
there might be fodder for the horses that were employed in taking 
visitors up the trails, — sustenance which could have been much 
more economically brought in from outside. In order that one of 
the little inns should have as good a vista as the State hotel, the 
Stoneman House, a lane had been cut to the Yosemite Fall, and 
the great trees thus slaughtered had been left lying where they fell. 
In several places there were large piles of tin cans and other refuse 
in full view of the passing visitor. More than this, there was much 
talk at this time of a project to throw colored lights upon the falls 
so as to add to Nature artificially an element of beauty which the 
Lord had denied her. It was also seriously contemplated to cut out 
the whole of the underbrush of the valley so that one could see under 
the trees and have no doubt whatever with regard to the approach 
of the stage. 

In the campaign for the better care of the Valley, which was then 
on and into which, under Muir’s leadership, I threw myself with 
as much vigor as I could command, Frederick Law Olmsted, who 
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many years before had been a member of the first commission in 
charge of the Valley, showed conclusively why the underbrush 
should not be cut. He did this in a letter to the New York Evening 
Post, which he wrote at my request. His argument ran like this: 

The difficulty in Yosemite is for the mind to realize the extra- 
ordinary proportions of a gorge averaging three thousand feet in 
altitude and having at some places not so great a width. It is there- 
fore necessary to have every aid possible to help the imagination 
in realizing this height. This is accomplished chiefly by the tall 
trees, but visitors from outside of California, not being accustomed 
to trees of so great height, would not be able to comprehend this 
unit of measurement. Therefore the next and the succeeding growth 
of trees of lower altitudes were necessary; and, in order to compre- 
hend the height of even the lowest of this foliage, it was desirable 
that the underbrush, which was the final unit of measurement, 
should be retained as aiding in the whole scale of comprehension. 

Mr. Olmsted also made the point that the effect of the Yosemite 
was not merely in the height of its walls but in the wonderful con- 
trast between the ruggedness of those bare rock-buttresses and the 
beautiful sylvan quality of the Valley foreground. 

On the way back from the Valley Muir and I discussed freely 
with others the unintelligent management of the trust for the nation 
which California had undertaken twenty-five years before. A re- 
porter for the San Francisco Examiner who had overheard our 
conversation asked me if I would be willing to have him quote me 
in that paper. I politely declined the request, telling him that if 
I had anything to say on the subject I should do so in the Century, 
and that I thought it would be better to have the discussion con- 
tinued by Californians, a large number of whom were already indig- 
nant over the situation. 

Some weeks after I had left California, the Examiner printed 
a garbled report of this private conversation and attributed to me 
approval of its own position in regard to particular persons and 
issues concerning which I knew nothing whatever! I sent a denial 
from New York to Muir, which the Examiner refused to print, but 
which was printed afterward in other San Francisco papers, where- 
upon the managing editor arranged a specious symposium of two or 
three persons who had heard me say things that had “sounded like” 
the interview, and attacked me violently in a witty article endeavor- 
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ing to impeach my veracity. To this characteristic piece of yellow 
journalism I made no response, but as a result of it (so I was 
informed) I was elected an Honorary Vice-President of the Sierra 


Club. 


THE RETROCESSION OF THE YOSEMITE 


Tus fight for the better management of the Yosemite went on for 
many years, always under the uncompromising leadership of Muir. 
It soon took the form of a movement for the retrocession of the 
Valley to the National Government. This was made more desirable 
and rational by the fact that the Valley was now an “imperium in 
imperio”, being surrounded by the National Park. The fact that 
this park was admirably managed and that the State park was not 
was a strong argument in favor of the movement. Nevertheless, 
it was bitterly fought. State pride was appealed to, — not the pride 
of a great State in managing well the trust that had been committed 
to it, but the false pride of refusing to acknowledge that it had been 
placed in the wrong through the misconduct of a few officials. 

As I have indicated, one of our objects in setting on foot the 
movement to create the National Park was that the State should 
thus be under moral compulsion either to take good care of the 
Valley or to cede it back to the Government, to be merged into the 
park under one management. I wrote many articles in the Century 
and elsewhere against the conduct of the State Commission and in 
favor of the retrocession. Muir led the fight in California, and 
when the time came went to Sacramento and buttonholed the legis- 
lators and showed himself the most practical of politicians. He was 
supported strongly by Mr. W. E. Colby, then and now Secretary 
of the Sierra Club. The bill was finally passed. 

I must not dismiss this topic without saying that California and 
the country are much indebted for the success of this measure of 
retrocession to Edward H. Harriman, President of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Muir, who was a warm friend of his, wrote to him on the 
subject and so did J, and, having a large acquaintance in the legis- 
lature, he was able to be of much use to us in the final contest. Be- 
sides his intelligent interest in forest preservation, he was quick to 
see the advantage to California of abolishing this scandal of many 
years. 
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Writing July 16, 1906, after Congress had accepted the retrocession 
by the State (I was then in Europe) Muir says: 


Yes, my dear Johnson, sound the loud timbrel and let every 
Yosemite tree and stream rejoice! You may be sure I knew when 
the big bill passed. Getting Congress to accept the Valley brought 
on, strange to say, a desperate fight both in the House and Senate. 
Sometime I ’Il tell you all the story. You don’t know how accom- 
plished a lobbyist I’ve become under your guidance. The fight 
you planned by that Tuolumne campfire seventeen years ago is at 
last fairly, gloriously won, every enemy down derry down. 


A DIGRESSION TO THE ADIRONDACKS 


My interest in forestry, excited by Muir, had led me to become 
a member of the American Forestry Association, and, what was 
more to the point, to read George P. Marsh’s “Nature as Modified 
by Human Action’, one of the most notable books that has ever 
been written by an American, showing as it did the irremediable 
damage done to Mediterranean and other countries by the destruc- 
tion of forests, and warning the author’s countrymen against a similar 
fate — counsel that already had been unheeded for fifty years. 

In 1895, at the convention of the Association in Springfield, in 
conjunction with others, I actively supported a resolution request- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of New York to prohibit the 
cutting of timber on the State lands in the Adirondacks, which 
largely through Professor Charles S. Sargent had been reserved for 
the people. This was opposed by several members of the Forestry 
Association — on the ground, natural to experts, that it would be 
better to permit the cutting of trees one foot in diameter three feet 
from the ground. We met this argument with the assertion that 
it would be well-nigh impossible to prevent persons who should be 
on the public lands legally for the purpose of cutting this sort of 
timber from doing anything they chose in the way of destruction. 
After the resolution was passed, I enlisted the interest of Honorable 
Joseph H. Choate, Chairman of the Constitutional Convention, 
and through his interest and that of Senator Elihu Root, the para- 
graph was put into the Constitution of the State. I believe it has 
been of incalculable value to the reservation and it will be quite 
time enough to modify it when the forests have recovered from 
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the depredations formerly made by ignorance, carelessness and 
greed. Even now commercialism is trying to repeal it. 


LARGER MOVEMENTS IN CONSERVATION 


_ Tue Century was the pioneer in the fight for forest preservation 
and for many years was the only magazine that stimulated or even 
gave attention to the growing movement. Gilder gave me free 
swing on the subject and all the editorials were written by me. The 
magazine was much criticised, as well as praised, for them in Cal- 
ifornia and some violent letters in opposition came from the men 
whose policy was being attacked, but these did not affect Gilder’s 
attitude, and from time to time we made any new points that were 
to be made in favor of better care of the forests, usually in consul- 
tation with Muir. Our meeting in 1889 not only had struck fire 
in me but in Muir himself. The Century’s sympathy and support 
aroused him to more vigorous effort, and he wrote much to promote 
a better sentiment throughout the country and among editors and 
officials. The “dreamer” proved to be a propagandist of the most 
practical sort. 

It was Muir’s idea that the whole roof of the Sierra should be 
made a forest reservation, and I found practical support for this 
imaginative view in Senator George Hearst of California, when I 
went to see him in Washington in 1890 to ask him to favor the 
Yosemite National Park bill. The Senator said to me that he would 
gladly do so, and agreed that he would favor reserving the whole 
top of the Sierra, from Yosemite all the way down to Mt. Whitney, 
“for,” said he, “the region has all been thoroughly prospected for 
minerals and the forests are of more use to protect the waters for 
irrigation than they are for lumber.” No better authority on the 
subject could have been found. 

The Yosemite National Park Bill, as I have said, was passed in 
October, 1890. In June, 1891, at New Haven, where I went to 
receive an honorary degree from Yale, I met General John W. Noble, 
President Harrison’s Secretary of the Interior, who was there for 
the same purpose. I had acquainted him with Muir’s convictions 
on the urgent need of a radical policy to save the national forests 
and we had had correspondence about the depredations in the 
Sequoia, General Grant and Yosemite National Parks, where he 
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instituted an effective system of patrol. On the 4th of March of that 
year there had been enacted, in a dozen lines, as an amendment to 
the Sundry Civil Bill, a provision drafted by Edward A. Bowers, 
giving the President the right to reserve forest lands and scenic 
regions, — under which epoch-making provision have been created 
all the existing forest reservations, or, as some prefer to call them, 
National Forests.!. Bowers was an official of the Interior Depart-- 
ment and this masterly stroke, I believe, was of his own origination. 
When I spoke to the Secretary in advocacy of Muir’s idea of reserv- 
ing the whole of the upper regions of the Sierra, he was most sympa- 
thetic, but although he consulted me about some details, I had no 
idea to what length he would go in his recommendations to President 
Harrison. It was through Noble’s effort that all the reservations 
in California of that administration were made. 

While I was in communication with Secretary Noble, Mr. William 
Fayal Clarke, then associate editor and now editor of St. Nicholas, 
happening to come into my office, I told him of the interest of the 
Secretary. He said, “I hope they will not forget the Grand Cafion,” 
and, carelessly thinking that he meant the Yellowstone, I told him 
that it had been reserved a good many years before. After he had 
left it occurred to me that he must have meant the Grand Cafion 
of Arizona, so I wrote at once to the Secretary, who was about to 
proclaim other reservations, and told him of Clarke’s suggestion, 
adding that while I supposed there was not a great deal of timber 
in the Cafion and while the scenery itself could not be injured, it 
seemed important that provision should be made against spoliation 
of the best points of view and against the possible incursion of ugli- 
ness in the environs. Two days later I received a letter from the 
Secretary saying that while he was doubtful about his authority to 
make the reservation, since there was so little forest in the neighbor- 
hood, he had decided to take the risk. It was in the face of a similar 
doubt that, at a later day, on the advice of Muir, the petrified forests 
of Arizona were reserved. 

Re-reading the extensive correspondence between the Secretary 
and myself from October, 1890 to March, 1893, when he left office, 
I find continual evidences of his alert interest on this subject. In 


1 It is a noteworthy coincidence that this provision was enacted on the same day 
te which the International Copyright Bill became a law—a red-letter day in our 
story. 
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May, 1891, I sent him a sketch map which at my request Muir had 
made of the King’s River Cafion region to support my proposal that 
a large reservation should be made to include that gorge, which 
Muir always asserted was more wonderful than the Yosemite. The 
letter from the Secretary which follows, dated Washington, August 28, 
1891, throws light not only on his single-minded and _ patriotic 
attitude at a critical time in the movement, but indicates the 
sort of lawless commercialism with which it has always had to 
contend: 


Yours of the 22nd inst. has been received. It will greatly please 
me to bring the additional reservation for the Sequoia National 
Park before the President as soon as an opportunity is afforded. 
The necessary legislation will also be asked. Have you observed 
the difficulty as to the Kaweah Colony? It seems to have ramifica- 
tions throughout the country. It is cutting the sequoias on a tract 
within the park, already patented, and, as I am at present advised, 
they seem to have the right todo so. But these are the same persons 
who undertook to cut these trees on the lands to which they had 
no title within the reservation after the passage of the Act, and 
who made such an outcry because some were arrested from doing 
that. 

There are also communications coming on against even the Yo- 
semite Reservation. There seems to be opposition (of more than 
ordinary magnitude) brewing to the policy of these reservations 
and there will be an attack, I think, next winter. 

But I am preparing a general system of reservations of our head- 
water forests under the Act of March 3, 1891, because I believe the 
great body of our public timber is in danger. The President no 
doubt will give it his early and most earnest consideration. 

I return your photographs. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Joun W. Noste, 
Secretary. 


Again April 21, 1892, he writes: 


We are all heartily in earnest in endeavoring to reserve forest 
lands for the preservation of the water supply hereafter. It is made 
somewhat difficult by the outcry of a few wherever these reserva- 
tions are attempted; but I think the country will come to understand 
that the great need of the future ought not to be retarded in the inter- 
ests of but a small part, indeed, of the people now living. ‘There 
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is no interest more important, or demanding greater immediate 
care. } 


And again October 25, 1892, he says: 


If I tire you by these transmittals, you must say so; I am endeavor- 
ing chiefly to keep one informed upon whose judgment and enthu- 
siasm I greatly rely to aid me in bringing about what I deem to be 
a matter of very great national importance. 


However useful others may have been who came upon the scene 
at a later time,— Sargent, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Pinchot and 
others, — Muir and Noble were the two salient leaders and pioneers 
of forest conservation, and Noble’s torch, like those of most of us, was 
kindled at the flame of Muir’s enthusiasm. 


THE SARGENT COMMISSION’S GREAT SERVICE (1896-97) 


Wuen Mr. Cleveland reéntered the White House as President in 
March, 1893, the reservations were virtually confined to the Pacific 
slope. The next move was for a thorough and comprehensive study 
of the national forests of the West with a view to making reserva- 
tions in other States. This was much in the mind of Professor 
Charles S. Sargent, the eminent dendrologist of Harvard, who, as 
early as 1880 prepared a colossal and epoch-making work on the 
forests of America, printed in a separate volume as a part of the 
Tenth Census. He was a most enlightened expert on forestry, as 
may be seen from the files of the Garden and Forest established by 
him in 1887, and in which he suggested or supported many important 
movements in this field! In an official report to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences he now made sweeping recommendations that 
other reservations should be set aside. For a while it was thought 
that Congress might appoint a Forest Commission, but there 
developed a very strong opposition in Congress to the policy of 
delegating its powers to such groups, and, this having been made 
known to Professor Sargent, it occurred to him to make use of the 
National Academy of Sciences in bringing about the same result. 
He recalled that by the charter of this body it was obligated to 
undertake the investigation of any subject in science or art (meaning 


1 One, which the Century supported, was that the guardianship of the forests 
should be confided to the Army and that forestry should be taught at West Point. 
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of course the applied arts) at the request of the head of any depart- 
ment of the government. 

In 1896, therefore, a plan was arranged by which a Commission 
should be appointed by the National Academy of Sciences on a 
request from the Secretary of the Interior. Professor Sargent sounded 
a number of the members of the Academy and found that they would 
willingly undertake the investigation, of course without personal 
compensation, and I was requested by him to enlist the codperation 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Interior, Honorable Hoke Smith. 
In pursuance of this mission I had an interview with the Secretary 
which began at eleven o’clock at night and ended at about one, — 
the time being occupied in arousing his interest to the great im- 
portance of saving the national forests and to the opportunity that 
was presented to him to do a large patriotic service. At the end of 
that time he assured me that he might be relied upon to make the 
official request to the Academy. By reason of the fact that soon 
afterward he went to Georgia to make speeches in favor of the gold 
standard the letter was much delayed, but by dint of reminding 
him of it I finally succeeded in getting it, and this automatically 
created the Forest Commission of the National Academy of Sciences 
with Professor Sargent as chairman, —the other members being 
General Henry L. Abbot, Alexander Agassiz, Professor William H. 
Brewer of Yale, and Arnold Hague, besides the President of the 
Academy, Doctor Wolcott Gibbs (the distinguished chemist), to- 
gether with Mr. Gifford Pinchot, as Secretary of the Commission, 
though he was not a member of the Academy. Mr. Pinchot was at 
that time coming into prominence as a trained forester. Graduated 
at Yale in 1889, he had studied his profession in France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria and in 1892 had undertaken his first practical 
work on a large scale at the estate of George Vanderbilt at Biltmore, 
North Carolina. 

The Commission did not need to be confirmed by the Senate, 
but it was necessary to obtain from Congress an appropriation for 
its expenses. As I had been much in touch with Washington legis- 
lators in the copyright campaigns, I was requested by Professor 
Sargent to urge that the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars be 
granted for the investigation. For this purpose I called upon the 
Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, then Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives. As I went into his 
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committee room this watch-dog of the Treasury exclaimed, “Well, 
young man, what do you want?” the inference being that nobody 
desired to see him who had not an axe to grind. After I had ex- 
plained my errand he said, “Don’t you know that this is to be a 
session of retrenchment and economy?” to which I answered that 
that was the reason why the proposition should be all the more 
welcome to Congress, since there would never be another opportunity 
to obtain without compensation the professional advice on this 
subject of so many distinguished experts. As with Secretary Smith, 
so with him I elaborated on the subject of the extraordinary calam- 
ities that had befallen the countries about the Mediterranean, as 
set forth in Marsh’s book. He cut short my disquisition by saying 
that he was obliged to go back to his hotel, but that if I chose to walk 
up the Avenue with him he would be willing to have me continue 
the discussion. So I had him all to myself for the next half hour. 
As I left him at the Hotel Normandie he said, “Well now, Mr. 
Johnson, you come to see me to-morrow morning at ten o’clock and 
I will tell you what I will do.” When I arrived the next morning 
I discovered by the look in his eye that his decision had been favor- 
able. He announced that he had thought the matter over very 
carefully and that he was going to insert the item in the appropri- 
ations bill. 

I have always had a favorable standing with Mr. Cannon by 
reason of the fact that, after the Sargent Commission had made 
a thorough personal investigation of the great forests at the head- 
waters of the Northwestern streams, it turned back into the Treas- 
ury out of the twenty-five thousand dollars that had been appro- 
priated nearly nineteen thousand dollars! Like Clive in India it 
was astonished at its own moderation. I doubt if ever so valu- 
able a piece of work was done at as small an outlay. The Com- 
mission, assisted in the Northwest and on the Pacific slope by Muir, 
recommended, with specific detail, the creation of thirteen large 
reserves, containing in the aggregate twenty-one million acres, and 
these were proclaimed by President Cleveland a few days before he 
finally left the White House. This experience was of much use to 
me afterward in getting the attention and assistance of Mr. Cannon 
for legislation of a public character in which I was interested. Ardent 
partisan though he was, Mr. Cannon was, in general, of extraordinary 
public service in his long Congressional life. 
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Let me give an instance of this. Under Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency 
the plan was formed to transfer the care of the national forests (then 
under the confusing if not conflicting administration of three de- 
partments, the Interior, the War and the Agricultural) from the 
nominal charge of the Interior Department to the actual care of 
the Agricultural, there to be placed in the Forestry Bureau, then 
under charge of Mr. Pinchot. This plan I thought admirable and 
I went to Mr. Cannon to urge it, laying stress upon the fact that 
Mr. Pinchot, a man of large means and of thorough training in 
forestry, would be available as the administrator of this great national 
interest. I found Mr. Cannon hostile to the transfer, but, after 
discussion, and after I had reminded him that I had not misled him 
in the Sargent affair, he fell in with the plan and was instrumental 
and probably decisive in carrying it out. 

Mr. Cleveland never needed to be converted to the importance of 
forest conservation! and he was much interested in the work of the 
Sargent Commission, and when it made its report, he considered 
the forward step so great an honor to his administration that he 
chose the 22d of February, 1897, ten days before he finally left 
the Presidency, —as the date on which to proclaim the reserves. 
Neither he nor the Commission had gone through the form of con- 
sulting with the Senators from the various States in which the lands 
were located, and as the proclamation would result in curtailing 
the illegitimate (and perhaps even the legitimate) profits of many 
persons there was a storm of opposition to Mr. Cleveland’s action. 
Senators from the Northwest had a heated conference and determined 
to make a protest. The Senators from California refused to enter 
this conference because, as they said, the conservation system had 
worked well in that State and they wanted more rather than fewer 
reservations. The other Senators went to the extent of planning to 
insert in the Sundry Civil Bill an amendment nullifying the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation! When he heard of this Mr. Cleveland was 
indignant and said that this event was one of the most important 
in his administration and was one of those of which he was most 
proud. “Amend the Sundry Civil Bill, will they?” he exclaimed, 
bringing his hand down upon the table with emphasis. “Well, if 


1 In February, 1904, Mr. Cleveland took part in a “symposium” on Forests, which 
I had arranged for the Century, contributing a short article of great force, showing 
deep conviction and large intelligence. 
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they do, I will veto the whole damned Sundry Civil Bill!” (This 
incident was afterward confirmed to me by Donald M. Dickinson, 
Postmaster-General in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet.) Report of the 
President’s attitude was conveyed to the recalcitrant Senators and 
the amendment was not insisted upon. Later, the opponents of 
this great forward movement almost prevailed upon President 
McKinley to withdraw those reserves and were only prevented by 
the personal interposition of Professor Sargent himself! 


HOW THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ORIGINATED 


Tue next move in forestry with which I had anything to do was 
the White House Conference on Conservation of 1908, which, as will 
be seen by the following correspondence and by the comments that 
follow, had its origin in a formal suggestion by me to President 
Roosevelt. The subjoined letters tell the circumstances clearly: 


I 
The Century Magazine, 
Union Square, New York, 
August 28, 1906. 
Dear Mr. President: 

My observation of the extraordinary value to a cause of your 
advocacy of it leads me to call your attention again to a subject 
very near my heart and one in which I am sure you are yourself 
deeply interested; and in view of the fact that time is passing and 
that this cause is not likely to have as strong an advocate in the 
White House hereafter, I hope you will pardon me for recurring to 
the topic. 

No President has done as much for forest preservation and reform 
as yourself. I have testified to that public service again and again 
in the Century and elsewhere and have supported your policy at 
every point; for instance, in the matter of the transfer of the Bureau 
of Forestry to the Department of Agriculture. What has been 
done in the West has been superb and would alone distinguish any 
administration. Is it too soon to turn public attention, as you 
have the power to do most beneficently, to the peril of the Eastern 
mountains? What has been done extensively in the California 
Sierra has been excellent, but it has been remedial. Is it not time 
to do the same thing preventively in the whole Appalachian Range? 
If I had nothing else to do I should certainly throw myself vigor- 
ously into such a movement. 
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To come down to practical suggestions, I believe that if you were 
to call a conference of the Governors of the Eastern States contain- 
ing mountain ranges you could enforce upon them the desirability 
of setting on foot the policy of a continuous reservation of the higher 
reaches of the mountains. I could write a ream of arguments on 
this point but I am sure you do not need to be convinced. I should 
not take the time to write to you did I not believe the policy thor- 
oughly practicable and that with such a fine man as Pinchot at your 
right hand you could initiate action which would result ultimately 
in the sequestration or purchase at a very low figure by the States 
of a sufficient area to prevent in the future the great damage which 
unscientific lumbering is already doing, for instance, in West Virginia. 

I inclose an editorial of mine on the subject and hope you will see 
your way clear to urge the matter vigorously in your next message. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, always very respectfully and faith- 


fully yours, R. U. JoHnson. 
To President Roosevelt, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


IT 


Tue Waitt House 
WASHINGTON 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
August 29, 1906. 
My dear Mr. Johnson: 

The President has received your letter of the 28th instant about 
forest reservations in the East, and directs me to say that he has 
always done what he could for that movement. There are, however, 
an infinity of most excellent schemes, in all of which the President 
is interested, and which render it impossible for him to put emphasis 
upon each. There must be strong public demand in the localities 
concerned if what you propose is to be achieved in this instance. 
The President will take the matter up with Mr. Pinchot. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. Loss, Jr. 


Mr. R. U. Jonnson, Secretary to the President. 
The Century Magazine, 
Union Square, 
New York 


The President evidently confused my “blanket” suggestion with 
the Appalachian Park Bill, then pending, to establish the local 
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reservation that was afterward made. Perceiving this, I wrote 
him again: 
Ill 
September 15, 1906. 
Dear Mr. President: 

I thank you for your letter of August 29, by the hand of Mr. 
Loeb. I am much gratified that you will consult with Mr. Pinchot 
about my suggestion, but, in view of the way Mr. Loeb puts it, please 
let me say that my suggestion is not for any better support of existing 
movements for forest reservations in the East (such as the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain reservations, which you have already 
most cogently supported in your messages and we have favored in 
the Century) but that by inviting a conference of governors of States 
on this subject you should set on foot, once for all, a great, comprehensive 
movement of State and national codperation to deal preventively with 
the whole problem of keeping the forests of other Eastern States from 
going the way of those of West Virginia. 

With all respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
R. U. JoHNson. 


This lettér made the desired impression’ and brought forth the 
following: 
IV 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 
WASHINGTON 


September 28 [23], 1906. 
Mr. R. U. Johnson, 


Associate Editor The Century Magazine, 
Union Square, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter to the President, dated September 18 [15], has been 
referred to the Forest Service for Mr. Pinchot’s information. The 
Forester is absent from Washington on a prolonged inspection tour 
of the reserves, which will last until November. Your suggestion 
concerning a conference of governors to give force and impetus to 
feasible plans for forest preservation in the Eastern States seems 
very interesting and would undoubtedly be worth trying at least. 

In working for the Appalachian and White Mountains forest re- 
serves bills, however, Mr. Pinchot and the American Forestry Asso- 


! Ttalics in original letter. 
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ciation have found it difficult to get more than two or three governors 
actively interested at the same time. 

I hope sincerely that your active interest in the matter of forest 
protection in the East, which is such a vexed problem but one ever 
near to Mr. Pinchot’s heart, will continue. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. L. Hatt, 


Acting Forester. 


But evidently the imagination of the Forest Service had not been 
touched. 
V 


Tae WuitTe House 
WASHINGTON 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
September 24, 1906. 
My dear Sir: 

By direction of the President I send you for your information 
the enclosed letter from Mr. Gifford Pinchot [of September 19, 
following], which explains itself. 

Very truly yours, 
M.°C. Latta, 


Acting Secretary 
to the President. 


Mr. R. U. Johnson, 

The Century Company, 

Union Square, 

New York, N. Y. 
Enclosure 

VI 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 


Hailey, Idaho, September 19, ’06. 
The President, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. President: 

I am just in receipt of Robert Underwood Johnson’s letter to you 
about forest reserves in the East [of August 28, 1906, printed above], 
together with the copy of your reply. You have certainly done 
everything possible for the progress of this movement, and it is 
equally true, as Mr. Loeb’s letter says, that there must be strong 
local public demand if anything is to be done. So far as the Southern 
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Appalachians are concerned, this local demand has not yet made 
itself evident in any really effective manner. I hope it may do so 
during the coming session, and at any rate, I hope to take the subject 
up with you on my return. 

Very sincerely yours, 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Forester. 


When did Theodore Roosevelt ever wait for “a strong local pub- 
lic demand” for anything in which his heart was enlisted? Evi- 
dently Mr. Pinchot did not yet comprehend the scope of my 
scheme. 

In due course of time the idea was taken up by the President and 
Mr. Pinchot, who elaborated it admirably into a conference not on 
the conservation of the forests alone, but on the conservation of 
many other things also, such as soil, minerals, water and even 
human life, entirely eliminating the idea which I had in mind, 
which, as has been seen, was a union of action of the States east of 
the Mississippi River for the conservation of the forests of the whole 
Appalachian range. The only comment Mr. Pinchot ever made to 
me on the merits of this proposition was that it was “impracti- 
cable”’, a conclusion with which I beg to differ. 

There is no evidence that anybody made a prior suggestion of the 
sort. Subsequently Mr. Pinchot claimed to have originated the idea 
of the Conference independently some nine months later than my 
first letter to Mr. Roosevelt, namely, in May, 1907, while on his way 
across the continent. When I asked him whether he could have 
forgotten these explicit letters on the subject, he said, cavalierly, 
“Oh, I may have had them in the back of my head.” However 
this may be, Mr. Roosevelt at the opening of the White House 
Conference, in my presence and to the amazement of Mr. Carnegie 
and others who knew of this correspondence, gave the whole credit 
of the Conference to Mr. Pinchot, who also knew of the letters, 
copies of which I had recently sent to him. The President’s re- 
marks as spoken were even more explicit than as printed in the 
report of the proceedings. 

As I say, Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Roosevelt made an able elabora- 
tion of the idea and the Conference was one of the most notable series 
of meetings on any subject ever held in the United States. The rep- 
resentation was very distinguished, including not only the Governors 
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of the States but men of note in all walks of life. It was admirably 
planned but, oddly enough, Mr. Pinchot omitted from the list of in- 
vited guests nearly all the men who had been prominently associated 
with forestry before his entrance into public life! Among those who 
were not invited were John Muir, pioneer and chief awakener of the 
people on this subject; Honorable John W. Noble, who, as I have 
stated, was the official representative of the forest reservation 
system in President Harrison’s administration and practically began 
the whole reform; Dr. B. E. Fernow, director of the forestry depart- 
ment of Cornell University, who had been the head of the forestry 
bureau of the Interior Department, a man educated in the admirable 
German system and of much practical use in that department; 
Edward A. Bowers, also of the Interior Department, at whose 
instance and in whose words was inserted the clause which I have 
before referred to in the Sundry Civil Bill of March 4, 1891, by 
which the President was authorized to make forest reservations; 
and, oddest oversight of all, Professor Charles S. Sargent, head of 
the Sargent Forestry Commission, the unique work of which I have 
described and of whose relations to the subject Mr. Pinchot, as 
secretary of the commission, was aware. I had taken pains to sug- 
gest to Mr. Pinchot that these men should be invited, thus giving 
him an opportunity to retrieve the slight; but he replied casually 
that there was no more room, and so the matter was dropped. 
The Conference was not a private entertainment and deliberately 
to omit such leaders in Conservation was, in my judgment, a gross 
breach of propriety. Something is due to the facts of History. 

As for myself, whose activity in the Century in support of the 
forest policies of Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Roosevelt had been cordially 
welcomed and recognized by both, I had not the honor of a personal 
invitation to the Conference, though a number of them were issued. 
A routine invitation was sent to the Century through the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association, to which were entrusted the invitations to 
newspapers and magazines. When this arrived I was so indignant 
that I told Gilder that in no circumstances should I attend the 
Conference, and, knowing all the facts, he shared my feeling and 
agreed with me in this decision; but as the occasion approached and 
its importance became generally known, he came to me one day 
and said: 

“Took here, Johnson, see the situation in which we are placed. 
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Every Tom, Dick and Harry in the press of the country, whether 
he has ever been interested in forestry or not, is invited to this 
conference, and all are going, and apparently the only periodical 
that will not be represented will be the one that has been the pioneer 
and the most staunch advocate of conservation in the country, 
namely, the Century, in whose office the Conference had its origin. 
It would be very unfortunate if we should not be represented. I 
order you to the post of duty.” 

As Gilder felt strongly on the subject I yielded my personal feel- 
ing and we accepted the official invitation. 

My form of the idea had been considered favorably at the 
Waterways Conference of 1907 at Memphis. On the eve of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s departure from Washington to that meeting I sent him 
an advance proof of an editorial I had written for the Century en- 
titled “Blind Mouths” (Milton’s phrase) in which my suggestion of 
the Conference of Governors was restated. It was also sent to the 
Governors of the Appalachian and Pacific Coast States, and among 
the responses from seventeen was one from Governor (afterward 
Senator) George E. Chamberlain of Oregon who wrote, in part: 


The suggestion of the Centwry for a convention of Governors and 
others to consider this question was followed by the President at the 
request of the Inland Waterways Commission, and in his speech 
at Memphis he announced that he would call a convention .. . 


T have treated this public matter specifically, first, because of my 
unique and intimate relationship to it, and secondly, in order 
that I may attract attention to the desirability of still carrying 
out the idea. 1 believe it practicable for the House of Governors, 
which meets every year, to devise a plan, to be submitted to Con- 
gress and the legislatures, for saving the upper reaches of the Appa- 
lachians. It makes no difference how government control may be 
secured — whether by the law of eminent domain, by purchase from 
private owners, by tax-remission, by supervision of the cutting of 
timber, or otherwise. One State might adopt one method and 
another, another. The essential point is that the States should be 
induced to codperate in a plan of virtually contiguous reservations 
which shall prevent the wholesale destruction of the forests and the 
consequent alternate floods and droughts that change the character 
of the streams and are injurious to the lowland communities in many 
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ways. Everything is impracticable until it is accomplished. Which 
one of the Governors will take the lead? Why not Governor Pinchot? 


THE FIGHT FOR THE HETCH HETCHY 


Wir the exception of Mr. Roosevelt, I suppose nobody in the 
United States had ever said more in appreciation or support of 
Mr. Pinchot than I in my editorials in the Century and otherwise; 
but when he went into political life he seemed to be deflected, by the 
requirements of managing men and accomplishing things, to some- 
thing like casuistry. An instance of this, in my judgment, was his 
attitude in the matter of the desire of the authorities of San Fran- 
cisco to use a portion of the Yosemite National Park — the beautiful 
Hetch Hetchy Valley — as a water supply for the city. Muir and 
I had confidently expected that Mr. Pinchot would be with us in 
our defense of the purposes for which the National Park — and in 
fact all national parks —had been reserved; but, so far as I am 
able to arrive by inference at his point of view, he felt that it was 
very much more important that he should get the support of the 
Pacific Slope and other Western sentiment for his general conservation 
policies than that the recreational, hygienic and esthetic uses of the 
national parks should be preserved. It was a question of throwing 
a tub to a whale. He therefore contributed his great influence to 
the commercialization of the Valley, and but for him I believe 
the scheme would never have succeeded. His personal responsi- 
bility lies in the fact that Mr. Roosevelt left all such decisions to 
him, for the President said to me, “In forestry matters I have put 
my conscience in the keeping of Gifford Pinchot.” Mr. Pinchot’s 
further responsibility (he would perhaps say special credit) for the 
extinction of this beautiful Valley is accentuated by these two 
letters, published in the proceedings of the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco, which indicate that he actively urged upon a city 
official the invasion of the National Park: 


May 28, 1906. 
Mr. Marsden Manson, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Mr. Manson: 
I was very glad to learn from your letter of May 10 that the earth- 
quake had damaged neither your activity nor your courage. I hope 
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_ sincerely that in the regeneration of San Francisco its people may 
be able to make provision for a water supply from the Yosemite 
National Park which will probably be equal to any in the world. 
I will stand ready to render any assistance which lies in my power. 
I was glad to note that the Attorney General rendered an opinion 
which agrees with the views held by you and the Forest Service. 
Very sincerely yours, 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Forester. 


November 15, 1906. 
Mr. Marsden Manson, 
2010 Gough Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
My dear Mr. Manson: 

I cannot, of course, attempt to forecast the action of the new 
Secretary of the Interior [Garfield] on the San Francisco watershed 
question, but my advice to you is to assume that his attitude will be 
favorable, and to make the necessary preparations to set the case 
before him. I had supposed from an item in the paper that the 
city had definitely given up the Lake Eleanor plan and had pur- 
chased one of the other water systems. If the possibility of a supply 
from the Sierras is still open, you should, I think, by all means go 
ahead with the idea of getting it. 

Very sincerely yours, 


GIFFORD PINcHOT, 
Forester. 


As Mr. Pinchot probably knew it would be, Secretary Garfield’s 
action was favorable, for he issued a revocable permit to the city 
to use Lake Eleanor and the Hetch Hetchy. The opponents of the 
scheme raised no objection to the use of Lake Eleanor at the north 
end of the Park and were willing to have that section withdrawn 
from the reservation, as it had no particular scenic value. 

Eighteen months later (April 23, 1908) Mr. Pinchot wrote me, 
“T believe in letting the city use the valley provided it is absolutely 
necessary” (his italics). As we did not then know of these letters 
to Manson we were deeply disappointed that he did not join us in 
the defense of the public interest. President Roosevelt followed the 
lead of his two official advisers (Garfield and Pinchot), though many 
years before he had taken the opposite view with regard to an 
attack of a similar sort on the Yellowstone National Park, as shown 
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by this letter, which has the familiar and admirable Rooseveltian 
ring: 


UNITED States CIVIL SERVICE CoMmMISSION, WASHINGTON. 
Dec. 5, 1892. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read your article “A Standing Menace”, printed in 
the Forest and Stream, in reference to the attempts made to destroy 
the National Park in the interests of Cooke City. I heartily agree 
with this article. It is of the utmost importance that the Park shall 
be kept in its present form as a great forestry preserve and a National 
pleasure ground, the like of which is not to be found on any other 
continent than ours; and all public-spirited Americans should join 
with Forest and Stream in the effort to prevent the greed of a little 
group of speculators, careless of everything save their own selfish 
interests, from doing the damage they threaten to the whole people 
of the United States, by wrecking the Yellowstone National Park. 
So far from having this Park cut down it should be extended, and 
legislation adopted which would enable the military authorities 
who now have charge of it to administer it solely in the interests of 
the whole public, and to punish in the most rigorous way people 
who trespass upon it. The Yellowstone Park is a park for the people 
and the representatives of the people should see that it is molested 
in no way. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

(From pamphlet “A Standing Menace: Cooke City vs. the National 
Pare’) 


The summer of 1913 was the turning point of the contest. On 
one hand were arrayed the authorities of the city with unlimited 
funds to pay the expenses of their agents in Washington, who were 
there continuously. The political influence of the Administration, 
so far as it was allowed to be exercised at all, was thrown in favor 
of the scheme and it was virtually made a party question, though 
the vote by which it was finally passed was not quite a party vote. 
On the other hand were the leading members of the Sierra Club 
headed by John Muir, E. T. Parsons, Professor W. F. Badé, W. E. 
Colby and other Californians, with the assistance in the East of 
men who had been identified with forestry conservation, including 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Honorable Herbert Parsons, M. C., ex-Secretary of 
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War Henry L. Stimson, Horace MacFarland, President of the 
American Civic Association, Herbert L. Bridgman, Editor of the 
Brooklyn Union, Alden Sampson, Henry E. Gregory and many 
others, together with representatives of the Appalachian Association 
and other similar bodies. 

Early in the year Muir begged me to take the laboring oar in the 
East, saying that we must defend what we had initiated. Believing 
that that session of Congress, which it had been announced would 
not consider anything except a tariff bill, would postpone the sub- 
ject until the next session in December, we were somewhat off our 
guard. We did not know what enormous civic interests were back 
of the bill. Moreover, we had very little money with which to 
make a campaign; but all through that summer and fall I gave a 
large portion of my time to organizing public sentiment against the 
measure, which, however, passed the House of Representatives on 
the third of September by 183 to 43, not voting 205! Our only hope 
now was the Senate. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that we succeeded in obtaining 
a hearing from the Senate Committee on Public Lands. The Com- 
mittee was very reluctant to hear us, the plea being the astonishing 
one that the subject had been threshed out in the arguments before 
the House Committee several months before! — in meetings, by the 
way, at which we had been unable to be fully represented. Our 
position had been that 2f San Francisco could not get an abundant 
supply of water for domestic purposes elsewhere than in the Hetch 
Hetchy, we were willing that the valley should be taken for such purpose; 
but we held that, as was shown by the report of the army engineers 
who had officially investigated the subject, no fewer than four other 
sources were available! These engineers had been appointed by 
Mr. Ballinger, President Taft’s Secretary of the Interior, who after a 
personal visit to the Park revoked the Garfield permit. The question 
was one largely, if not entirely, of expense, and by no means with 
the probability that the expense would be greater for any of the 
other systems. The city’s position was that this supply was abso- 
lutely necessary; that it was the cheapest, and that esthetic and 
other considerations ought to give way entirely without any demon- 
stration on its part that the other sources were not available. The 
Honorable James D. Phelan, Mayor of San Francisco (and after- 
ward Senator from California), confessed that the city could get an 
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available source of water “anywhere along the Sierra if it would 
pay for it.” No other source was ever thoroughly investigated. 

Much stress was laid by the advocates of the bill on the claim 
that the city was suffering for a supply of drinking water and one 
perfervid Senator went so far as to say that he would be more moved 
by the cry of one child in the tenements for water than by all the 
protests of the Nature fakirs. Since the bill was passed the city has 
acquired — as it might well have done then — an abundant supply 
from the resources of a chartered private water company; and a 
mayor of San Francisco has said that the present generation will 
not live to see a drop of drinking water brought to the city from 
Hetch Hetchy! The reservoir, blotting out the valley, is now finished 
but, apparently, there is no need or thought of an aqueduct. 

One of our alternative propositions was the filtration of the Sacra- 
mento River, but our opponents, knowing their strength, were in 
no mood to entertain this practical and economical suggestion. 
While the contest was on, I was discussing the general question 
with my friend Brand Whitlock, who said, “Why don’t they employ 
the filtration system? When I was Mayor of Toledo we had our 
water from the dirty, yellow Maumee — as forbidding a source as 
could be found. We installed a filtration plant and obtained as 
good a quality of water as that of any other city in the world — 
so pure that the trained nurses in the hospital complained that they 
had no more typhoid cases to take care of!’ He also informed me 
that the City of London had recently decided to adopt the same 
system, taking its supply from the Thames above tidewater. 

But the San Francisco authorities were not considering filtration. 
Their eyes were on Hetch Hetchy, not primarily for drinking water 
but for commercial power. When we pointed this out it was denied, 
with an air of injured innocence, but the event has proved that we 
were right. 

We finally prevailed upon the Senate Committee to give us a 
hearing, but it was understood that it was not an official one, and 
we were denied the ordinary privilege of being reported by the 
Committee’s stenographer. I however obtained permission to have 
it reported on my own personal account and consented to share the 
expense of this with our opponents and to give them a copy of the 
report. Those who appeared for us were Messrs. Herbert Parsons, 


Edmund A. Whitman, Richard B. Watrous and myself. The farmers 
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of the San Joaquin Valley, who demanded a certain priority in the 
use of Sierra water for irrigation, were also represented against the 
bill but their opposition was silenced by concessions. The advocates 
of the bill were also present. I think that any impartial spectator 
of the hearing would have had the impression that we were criminals 
in the box and that the Committee, with the exception of two or 
three members, had assumed the attitude of prosecuting attorneys. 
Nevertheless we determined to make our statements so that they 
might be available to the country. The result of the hearing was 
the approval of the measure by all the members of the Committee 
who were present. 

When the report of my testimony came to me it was so extremely 
bad that I protested to the stenographers against it. I was glad it 
was a private and not an official record. One may judge of my 
astonishment, when the debate in the Senate in December took 
place, to find that the Committee had officially issued this record of 
the hearing, and, moreover, without giving me an opportunity to 
correct the glaring errors in my testimony, some of which represented 
me as saying diametrically the opposite of what I had said! I do 
not know who of our opponents was responsible for this sharp 
practice. 

Without casting aspersion on the motives or good faith of advo- 
cates of the bill in general, such as that admirable gentleman, 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane, I am reminded by this circumstance 
and other acts on the part of some of our less scrupulous opponents, 
of a story of a certain frugal lady who, with her three children, was 
invited to dinner at a friend’s. Arriving early, the young folk had 
time for a romp with their playmates of the family, and were finally 
sent upstairs to make their toilet before the meal. Shortly after- 
ward they appeared at the door of the drawing room, one of them 
holding out her dripping hands and face and saying, “ Mother, mother, 
what are we to do? There are only clean towels in the bathroom.” 
I think the inference is pretty clear. 

After violent discussion, in which the bill was stoutly opposed by 
Senators Borah and Poindexter and others, it passed the Senate 
early in December. Against the protests of our Committee it was 
signed by President Wilson, who yielded to the tremendous pressure 
from California and to the support it had from Cabinet members 
like Mr. Bryan, who knew nothing of the merits of the case and 
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lent their names because they were solicited by friends, personal or 
political. Thus was the beauty of the Hetch Hetchy Valley effaced 
and a precedent was established that any city near a National Park 
for a similar commercial purpose may destroy one of its fairest 
valleys. 

And those who defended the rights of all the people in this con- 
test were denominated “Nature fakirs”’ ! 

As it had been credibly reported that President Wilson would 
veto the bill Muir was greatly cast down when it became a law. 
But he was also relieved. Writing to a friend, he said, “I’m glad 
the fight for the Tuolumne yosemite is finished. It has lasted twelve 
years. Some compensating good must surely come from so great a 
loss. With the New Year comes new work. Am now writing on 
Alaska. A fine change from faithless politics to crystal ice and 
snow.” 

It is also to Muir’s credit that he first made known to the world 
the wonder and glory of the Big Trees; those that have been rescued 
from the saw of the sordid lumberman owe their salvation primarily 
to his voice. 


A VISIT FROM MUIR 


WitH all his Scotch wit and his democratic feeling Muir bore him- 
self with dignity in every company, readily adjusting himself to 
any environment. Though in repose he was of sedate disposition, 
he had flashes of boyish gaiety in which he delighted to rally his 
friends. His wit was of the best Scotch brand, than which (peace 
to the ashes of Sydney Smith!) there is none better. On one of his 
rare visits to New York, remembering how he had guided me over 
the glacial Sierra, I jestingly promised to conduct him to the glaciers 
of Central Park. We took the West side elevated road to One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and just as the train turned into the 
high trestle of that street from Ninth Avenue, Muir’s practiced eye 
caught sight of some of the pristine, unblasted rock in a vacant lot 
far below us. He clamored to “get out here”; and when we reached 
the street he rushed back to the place and climbed a high fence to 
inspect the geological formation, in which he found what he had 
expected — glacial marks. We then came down through the Park, 
Muir following up his discovery at many an outcropping of rock 
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which showed clearly the north-to-south lines of glacial erosion. 
Having thus turned my ignorant jest to earnest, he made much 
gentle fun at my expense. 

I introduced Muir to Tesla and Hobson and Fairfield Osborn, 
with all of whom he made friends, and later I accompanied him on 
a trip to Cambridge, which he took in order to receive an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Harvard, which had been offered 
on my initiative. I remember that the same honor was that day 
accorded to two other distinguished Americans — Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and Booker Washington. Muir and Aldrich were heartily 
greeted by the audience, and Washington was received with special 
enthusiasm, as befitted the man who, as by a miracle, rose from 
slavery to be the interpreter of the two races to each other. It 
was a thrilling and historic moment when that man of power, 
modesty and tact rose to acknowledge his apotheosis. 

We were guests for two days at the home of Professor Sargent at 
Brookline, where Muir told the entertaining narrative of his perilous 
crossing of the Muir Glacier in company with the mongrel “Stickeen” 
(of which I have already spoken), and did it so delightfully that his 
hostess made him repeat it, two or three times, on the arrival of 
some new guest. Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, 
was of the party and I remember his enjoyment of Muir’s illumi- 
nating and dramatic touches. At my insistence Muir wrote out 
the story for the Century and afterward published it in book form as 
“Stickeen.” Lovers of dogs who have not read it will thank me, 
when they have done so, for telling them of it. 

After a glimpse of Sargent’s gentle neighbor, Francis Parkman — 
perhaps, all things considered, the greatest historian America has 
produced — Muir and I went on to the literary haunts of Lowell, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson and Thoreau, Muir at every point 
— Cambridge, Concord and Walden Pond — regretting poignantly 
that his pilgrimage could not have been made during the lifetime of 
these men whom he so much admired, and who, I venture to add, 
would in turn have been his admirers. 


MUIR’S WRITINGS 


Mutr’s death in 1914, though it occurred at the ripe age of seventy- 
six, and though it closed a life of distinguished achievement, was yet 
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untimely, for his work was by no means finished. For years I had 
been imploring him to devote himself to the completion of his record. 
The material of many contemplated volumes exists in his numerous 
notebooks and though, I believe, these notes are to a great degree 
written in extenso rather than scrappily, and thus contain much 
available literary treasure, yet where is the one that could complete 
his record with the roundness of presentation and the charm of 
style that are found in Mui’s best literary work? One always 
hesitates to use the word “great” of a man who has just passed 
away, but I believe that history will give a very high place to the 
indomitable explorer who discovered the great glacier named for 
him and whose long life in the high Sierra resulted in a body of 
writing of marked excellence, combining accurate and carefully co- 
ordinated scientific observation with poetic sensibility and expres- 
sion. I have already spoken of the charm of his boyhood auto- 
biography. His other books, “The Mountains of California’’, “Our 
National Parks” and “The Yosemite”, are both delightful and 
vivid and should be made supplemental reading for schools. When 
he rhapsodizes it is because his subject calls for rhapsody, and not 
to cover up thinness of texture in his material. He is likely to 
remain the one historian of the Sierra, which he depicted with the 
imagination of the seer and the reverence of the worshiper. 

Muir was not without wide and affectionate regard in his own 
State, but California was too near to him to appreciate fully his 
greatness as a prophet, or the service he did her in trying to recall 
her to the gospel of beauty. Honor has been done to him in pro- 
viding for a path on the high Sierra from the Yosemite to Mt. 
Whitney to be called the John Muir Trail, and during his life 
the Honorable William Kent paid him a rare tribute in giving 
to the public a park of redwoods with the understanding that it 
should be named Muir Woods. But the Nation owes him more. 
His work was not sectional but for the whole people, for he was 
the real father of the forest reservation system of America. The 
Government should create from the great wild Sierra Forest Reserve 
a National Park, to include the King’s River Cajion, to be called 
by his name. This recognition would be a definite tribute to him, 
the naming of the Muir Glacier being automatic by his very dis- 
covery of it. As for the destruction of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
California and the Government owe him penance at his tomb. 
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There has been only one John Muir. He was not a “dreamer”, 
but a practical man, a faithful citizen, a scientific observer, a 
writer of enduring power, with vision, poetry, courage in a contest, 
a heart of gold, and a spirit pure and fine. 
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MARK TWAIN 


I HAVE recently been trying to analyze the character of Mark Twain 
as revealed in many interviews which I had with him and in well- 
authenticated anecdotes of him. He was a strange contrast of traits. 
On one hand he had the tenderest heart in the world, very sensitive 
to sorrow, of which he had much; and yet he was one of the hardest 
hitters and hardest haters in all literature, slashing Shelley and 
Cooper and Scott and Roosevelt unmercifully and raising his con- 
tempt of political opponents to the n power. All this showed a 
lack of divination, of the faculty to understand the other fellow. 
His violence was almost unexampled among literary men. He had 
no nuances in his judgment. To use the word in its narrowest and 
not its broadest sense, he was the least academic man that was ever 
elected to the American Academy. 

His pessimism so grew upon him with successive bereavements 
that he became not only the most hopeless of men in regard to the 
future but the most aggressively antagonistic to any theory, however 
unsectarian, that admitted the idea of a just God; and yet he gave 
abundant evidence of his reverence for the character of Jesus, and 
wrote many articles, serious or humorous, in support of humane and 
righteous causes. His devotion to Mrs. Clemens was idyllically 
beautiful and her influence over him was supreme. He was deeply 
interested in children, particularly girls, and it was a delight to see 
him surrounded by them, for he gave himself to their happiness. 
His refuge toward the last was in his fame and his affectionate friend- 
ships; yet even these seemed but fitfully to lighten up the melancholy 
of one who more than any man of his time had added to the gaiety 
of nations! 

In conversation his humor was unique, with a certain exquisite- 
ness of thrust even when it was Rabelaisian, and it always seemed to 
accomplish its purpose. It was the sort of humor you wanted to have 
on your side, and, fortunately, in the copyright campaign, in which 
I saw much of him, it was always on the right side. I think nobody 
who knew him ever would have gone to Mr. Clemens for a final 
estimate of a man, but in advocacy his humor was worth a legion of 
arguments. I have already narrated in the chapter on copyright 
several amusing incidents of his participation in that struggle. 

319 
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A curious instance of his inability to rest satisfied with any pro- 
gramme was that, within a week of the passage of the revised copy- 
right law of 1909, of which we had assurance, he came to my 
office with a wholly new project of a substitute that was both 
impracticable and revolutionary, saying that it was evident our bill 
was to fail! 

During one of the earlier copyright campaigns Mrs. Johnson and 
I were the guests of that estimable lady, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, in 
Washington. Our stay of several days was one round of dinners and 
luncheons, at which many interesting persons appeared. Senator 
Hearst, the host, impressed me as a man of attractive and forcible 
individuality, though he was not at all in touch with the copyright 
campaign. It was said of the Senator that if he lost his fortune 
to-day, he could to-morrow go out with a hammer somewhere in the 
West and find a gold mine. 

One of the dinner companies included Mark Twain. In that 
luxurious house I was astonished to hear the Senator and Mark 
sympathizing with each other as to the difficulty “nowadays” of 
getting anything to eat. “Senator, what is that you are eating over 
yonder?” Mark exclaimed across the table. “Oh, that’s bacon and 
cabbage, Mark. I have the greatest difficulty in getting anything 
to eat in this house. Once in a while I can get something, but it is 
not as it used to be out in Missouri,” he said with a mock air of 
martyrdom. “No,” said Mark, “that is my trouble, too. Won’t 
you give me some of that?” and so they continued abusing the lux- 
uries of modern life. I remember that Mark laid particular stress 
upon the virtues of bacon. “Oh, ba-con,” he said, drawlingly and 
with his dipping inflection of the word, “why, ba-con — ba-con — 
ba-con — ba-a-con would improve the fla-a-vor of an a-a-an-gel.” I 
think Mark did not preserve this bit of humor, as well he might have 
done, in “ Puddin’head Wilson.” 

In 1892, when Mrs. Johnson and I were in Venice, we had a de- 
lightful meeting with Mark in front of one of the restaurants in the 
Piazza of his patron saint. With us at the table were Mrs. James T. 
Fields and Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who were old friends of Mr. 
Clemens. The great humorist did most of the talking, the others 
only putting in a few words now and then by way of keeping him 
going. At this time he was deeply interested in occult things, dreams, 
second-sight, etc., and I remember that he told us a remarkable 
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story of a trip on the Mississippi River, when he was working 
as a pilot, including a circumstantial dream which he had, foreshad- 
owing his brother’s death, and how, when he reached his home, 
the details of this dream were found to be exact. He told it with 
deep feeling and I felt that we had seen him in one of his very best 
moods. 

He then went on to tell us the history of the little lamp that then 
burned on the outside of the angle of St. Mark’s, at the entrance of 
the Doge’s Palace, recounting in a graphic way how a murder had 
been committed near by early in the morning and how a baker’s boy, 
who was crossing the Piazzetta at the time, had been arrested and 
convicted for it, and how, many years afterward, when the murderer 
had confessed, those who had been responsible for the execution of 
the boy, by way of penance, had placed this lantern near the spot 
and had provided a fund to keep it perpetually aflame. This was 
just the sort of historical picturesqueness that took hold of Mark 
Twain. Of ali men-of-letters he was most conspicuously the man- 
of-the-world. 

During this visit he gave an evening of readings from Browning 
to a few friends at Danieli’s Hotel, and it struck me that his presen- 
tation of the poems, particularly of “ Andrea del Sarto’’, was remark- 
able as a sympathetic interpretation of the poet. 

We came across him afterward in Florence in an amusing way. 
Going one day down the long exterior gallery that lines the eastern 
side of the court of the Uffizi, we descried, halfway down the passage, 
an odd figure intently looking at a picture. Coming nearer we dis- 
covered it was Mark, who was evidently puzzled and thoroughly 
' absorbed. We hesitated to interrupt him; but when we did so we 
discovered that the picture in question was one of the primitives, in 
which there appeared a lot of devils together with some monks and 
bears, the scenery being made up of numerous small mountains all 
out of perspective. I wish I could remember Mark’s particular 
comment on these grotesque figures; it reflected the extreme fascina- 
tion that the picture had for him. “Here,” he said, “at last, — at 
last, I have found a picture worth looking at. In yonder,” waving 
toward the masterpieces, “is a whole gallery of pictures, but nothing 
you can see with pleasure; at last I’ve got something that is the real 
thing.” 

One of the finest examples of his double-barreled wit was his com- 
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ment on Jane Austen. I have never seen it in print. “Jane Austen?” 
he said contemptuously. “Jane Austen? Why, I go so far as to say 
that any library is a good library that does not contain a volume by 
Jane Austen.” And when his auditors had had time to appreciate 
this, he added, “even if it contains no other book.” 

Nor have I ever seen in print Mark’s saying about the weather. 
“We all grumble about the weather, but”? (dramatic pause) “ — 
but — but nothing is done about it.” He was a master in the piquant 
use of the pause at the right moment. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine’s admirable biography of Mark Twain 
does not contain the anecdote of him which follows and which 
shows his preponderating sense of humor under very annoying cir- 
cumstances. The incident took place a short time before his last 
visit to Italy, a trip which was undertaken on account of Mrs. 
Clemens’s ill-health. For this reason he had gone to great pains to 
obtain, through a friend in Florence, the lease of a villa that had 
been recommended to him. The family had all been congratulating 
themselves that the extensive and troublesome negotiations had 
finally been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, when one evening 
out of a clear sky came a cablegram, announcing that the other 
parties in interest had thought better of their bargain and had refused 
to abide by the terms agreed upon. Mark’s face fell as he read the 
dispatch. He could hardly believe his eyes. After recovering from 
his astonishment and making sure that there was no error in the 
dispatch, he gave rein to his anger. 

“Damn ’em!”’ he said, “I wish —I wish —I wish li-i-ightning 
would stri-i-ike ’em.” 

“Oh, Father, Father,”’ said his daughter, “now, really, you don’t 
mean that!” 

“Well, no, Clara,” drawled Mark — “of course I don’t mean 
k-i-i-ill ’em; I only mean mai-ai-m ’em for li-i-ife.”’ 

As a raconteur he was unexcelled. I never heard him tell a short 
story; they were always long ones, for he knew the value of fore- 
ground, and gradual approach, and mystification, and every word 
had its intent and value in the progress toward his uproarious climax. 
One of the best of these was the story of the man who disinterred his 
wife’s golden arm, and of his subsequent terror when a storm awoke 
him with its weird and ghostly demand, “Who’s got my golden 
arm?”’ which Mark would repeat with an impressive imitation of 
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the wailing wind, finally pouncing upon the nearest person in the 
audience with “ You’ve got it!” } 

Once at a dinner in his honor at my house, about midway of the 
meal he pushed back his chair and, announcing that he had had 
enough, called for a cigar and walked in and out of the drawing- 
room. At the coffee, still standing, he told a story which something 
in the conversation had made appropriate. It was of a young fellow 
who had recently bought a set of false teeth and who in his best 
store clothes had set out in a buggy to make a proposal of marriage 
to a fastidious young woman. As he was crossing a bridge, he hap- 
pened to sneeze, and in doing so the teeth were thrown into the 
middle of the stream. His partial disrobing in order to wade out 
and recover them was described by the narrator in his best near- 
precipice style. At the most embarrassing moment the wnamorata 
is reported as coming upon the scene, driving in the opposite direc- 
tion. For a while Mark skated on very thin ice but he managed to 
get across without falling through, but not without giving his hostess 
a mauvars quart @heure. That this story was an invention of his own 
and an evolution is indicated by a passage from his notebooks, 
“Man who lost his false teeth over Brooklyn Bridge when he was on 
his way to propose to a widow.” 

For one thing among many I am grateful to him — the example 
he gave of literary composition in bed — which I have found insures 
repose and concentration and freedom from interruption. 

Of one of his books I have the distinction of having written proba- 
bly the only review that ever appeared —“ Mark Twain’s Adhesive 
Serap-Book.” In a mock-serious notice of it in the Century, treat- 
ing it as an autobiography and the parallel lines as illustrations of 
the author’s life I managed to get considerable fun out of it. 

I never think of his life on the Mississippi without being reminded 
of two stories my father used to tell which Mark ought to have em- 
bedded in literary form. One described the attempt of some New 
York blacklegs to fleece a Western farmer on a Mississippi steamboat. 
They had engaged him in a game of poker, in which he seemed to be 
anovice. The game went slowly, and after a while one of the gamblers 
remarked that he would like to know what had become of the aces, 


1 This story, “The Golden Arm”, which in his childhood he had heard from a 
slave, he passed on to Joel Chandler Harris, who already knew a variant of it, and it 
was developed into the “Ghost Story” that was incorporated in “Nights with Uncle 
Remus.” 
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which had been conspicuous by their absence from the table. They 
were so insistent upon this inquiry, that finally the old farmer said, 
“Ye’d like to know where them aces is, stranger? Well, I guess I 
kin tell ye. One on ’em’s up your sleeve, and t’other three’s down 
my bute.” 

The other story was of an absent-minded father of a family on a 
river steamboat who occupied a great deal of time in directing the 
unloading of his household effects at a small landing. He was so long 
about it, in fact, that the captain of the steamboat, already behind 
schedule time, kept prodding him to hurry up. Finally, after 
several such adjurations, to each of which the passenger replied that 
he had “forgot somethin’”’, the captain pulled out his watch and 
said, “This boat is going to leave in three minutes. I advise you to 
go and get your wife and children and—” “Them’s um! them’s 
um!” said the passenger, “I knowed I’d forgot somethin’.” 

A slight instance of his prevailing whimsicality was that Mark once 
sent from Vienna to the Century editorial rooms a package addressed 
“Tn the back room second turning to the starboard as you go along 
the hall where the pictures hang.” It was always a joy to us to see 
his rather short figure coming along that corridor, his head and 
shoulders swinging from side to side, for then we knew we were in for 
a half hour of uproarious fun. How well I recall him! — the shaggy 
pale blonde eyebrows which you noticed almost before the color 
of his bushy white hair; the nose, long and drooping in line; the 
firm, well-modeled chin; the full moustache, slow in whitening; and, 
most impressive of all, the small and piercing eyes. Of all the men 
I have known, he had the most intensive personality. 

Mark Twain was for a time one of the literary and artistic colony 
of Onteora in the Catskills, a “restricted” community founded by 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, a charming and gracious lady who retained 
her serenity to the age of ninety-six. At first the houses were chiefly 
log cabins and an inn built for warm weather. Of the latter Mark 
said that ‘the partitions were so thin that one could hear a lady in 
the next room changing her mind”; but later the construction was 
more substantial. 

A couple of miles from Onteora, at Tannersville, is another colony 
not restricted, and composed for the most part of Jews, who have a 
keen sense for beautiful country resorts and have long frequented 
the Catskills. Laurence Hutton told a friend of mine that going 
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up from New York one Friday afternoon in July, he remarked to the 
porter of the Pullman car: 

“Pretty full house to-day, George.” To which the porter replied, 

“Ya-as, Mist’ Hutton; an’ ah reckon dat me an’ you’se de on’y 
Christians on bode.” 

(George reminds me of the saying of the little daughter of a friend 
of mine who on her first trip on the railway said that she supposed 
the reason negroes were employed in the Pullmans was “because 
they would n’t show dirt.’’) 

Mark was the centre of attraction for the Onteora colony and for 
none more than the children, between whom and him there was an 
ideal relation of mutual devotion. 

After all has been said about Mark Twain there is no explanation 
of his career. That a man coming from humble and unliterary 
surroundings and with the training of a Mississippi River pilot could 
have risen even by the most gradual stages to his preéminence as 
a world figure has no parallel in literary history. At his death, not 
even excepting Roosevelt, he was the best-known living American, 
bearing the highest collegiate honors America and England could 
bestow and having made a deep and lasting impression in every 
civilized country. He did this, in spite of his violent prejudices, by 
the very force of his sincerity and by a comprehension of human 
nature which was much deeper than the unique and delightful form 
of humor in which it was clothed. He was, moreover, greatly beloved 
in all English-speaking lands. The world has seemed to me very 
strange without Mark Twain in it. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Amonc the great figures whom I saw in my youth and of whom, to 
my deep regret, I saw little, when I might have seen more, was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in my mature opinion our greatest man of 
letters, our foremost poet and one of the most imaginative in English 
literature. 

My first sight of him was in Chicago in the winter of 1871-72, 
after the big fire, when he came to lecture in a church on the South 
Side. There was a large audience, for the people were trying to 
recover from their calamity by cultivating intellectual and musical 
‘activities. I have forgotten the subject, but I have a vivid remem- 
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brance of the speaker’s rapt and gentle attitude, as though he were 
in a trance, turning his head from side to side and looking up at the 
ceiling as he delivered his weighty sentences. The effect was as if an 
apocalyptic angel had passed that way. 

The only other time I saw him was at the Concord Centennial in 
1875. My trip from New York to Concord was my first visit to 
New England. It was in the company of my friend William Fayal 
Clarke, of St. Nicholas. To us young fellows, who had spent our 
boyhood in the West, — we were for four years together in Indiana 
at Earlham College, — it was a memorable experience. We were in 
high spirits and everything was a source of jollity. The sight of the 
stone walls of New England was a surprise, and on the train we 
made rhymes about them, mine being: 


Stone walls do not a fence-rail make, 
Nor boulder-piles a hedge. 


They seemed to us characteristic of the solidity and, if I may say so, 
the rigidity of Puritan Massachusetts. 

There was an immense throng at Concord and it was only by having 
been at the Boston station betimes that we got places in the train, in 
which respect we were more fortunate than Howells and Mark 
Twain, who by reason of the crowd missed the occasion altogether. 

The celebration was inspiring. There were two sets of exercises, one 
at the Dinner tent and one at the Oration tent, where we were. 
President Grant was there and George William Curtis gave the 
oration. Mr. Emerson made an address of which I remember this 
sentence: “The thunderbolt falls on an inch of ground, but the 
light of it fills the horizon.” It expressed with cogency the idea 
of “the shot heard round the world.” 

Lowell, up to that time my chief admiration, read in impressive 
and polished manner his stirring and beautiful ode beginning with 
the apostrophe to Freedom: 


“Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet?” 


The whole poem was spontaneous and of moving appropriateness 
and I did not know until many years afterward that for days the 
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author had been in despair of making anything of it and had finished 
it only the night before its delivery. My interest in seeing Lowell 
was not less than that in seeing Emerson, for he had been a greater 
influence in my life than any other writer. In my boyhood, when 
I knew nothing at all of Emerson, my father had made me familiar 
with “The Present Crisis”, “Extreme Unction’, “My Love’”’, 
“The Biglow Papers” and many other lines of this representative 
New Englander. 

That afternoon, as lovers of Emerson, Clarke and I walked up and 
down in front of his white house and his woodpile, longing to go 
in. Alas! in those days I was too timid to make an advance to so 
great a man. But we felt the spell of the historic little town and 
looking up at French’s inspiring “Minute Man” we recited the 
“Concord Bridge.” The “Little Women” stories were then at the 
height of their popularity, and we looked with interest at the home 
of their author and of her father, that fairly good imitation of an 
Oriental philosopher, Bronson Alcott. Then we visited Walden 
Pond to see the hut of the hermit naturalist Thoreau. But all our 
romantic feeling was reserved for the Old Manse and Hawthorne’s 
grave in the forest cemetery, where Emerson’s resting place now is, 
marked by a great boulder. And how I regret that we could not 
have had a personal touch with that beautiful spirit ! 

Here are some anecdotes of Emerson that I believe have never 
been in print. 

Late in life, when he was supposed to be failing in mind, it was 
said that he went out walking in the twilight on the Lexington Road 
with his daughter Ellen. Looking up at the stars he said to his com- 
panion, “Those things above us, are they not the creation of will?” — 
from which it might be inferred that he was meditating on the deepest 
problem of the universe, the fact being that what he desired to know 
was whether the telephone lines that stretched from pole to pole had 
been constructed by his son-in-law, ‘‘ Will”? Forbes, who (the story 
goes) at that time was one of the officers of the telephone company of 
that region. 

This sounds ben trovato, but the following incident certainly is not 
invented, for it was told me by the young man to whom it occurred, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, who at his death was a professor in 
Columbia University and at the time of the incident was a writer 
of vers de société and other poetry. At the height of his admiration 
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for Emerson Sherman went td Concord on a pilgrimage and, like 
Clarke and myself and like Howells, walked up and down in front 
of Emerson’s woodpile, longing but hesitating to go in and see the 
great man. At last he plucked up his courage, opened the gate, and 
went on to the house and knocked, even then having to resist the 
impulse to run away. The door was opened by Mr. Emerson himself 
in dressing gown and slippers, and the poet cordially invited his 
visitor to come in, and he gave Sherman a delightful half-hour. At 
the close of the interview the young man took from his pocket a copy 
of Emerson’s Poems and made bold to ask the author to write his 
name init. Emerson affably complied and then, turning to Sherman, 
he asked him to be good enough to write his name for him. Sherman 
told me that he was so “flabbergasted” by this request that, as he 
afterward recalled, he succeeded in writing only the first two thirds 
of his name — Frank Dempster! 

One of the precious records of Emerson is the beautiful bust of 
him made by Daniel Chester French soon after the sculptor’s return 
to Concord from his foreign studies. French told me that while he 
was at work Emerson said nothing about the bust, but when it was 
finished and French asked, “ Well, Mr. Emerson, what do you think 
of it?” the Sage replied, “’That’s the face I shave every morning,” 
with emphasis on the last word. The simplicity of this appreciation 
was on a par with his quizzical compliment to a man of whom his 
opinion was desired, “I believe him capable of virtue.” This bust 
shows him in old age. — the compact, round head, the strong aquiline 
profile and the ineffable and spiritual smile. In the town library of 
Concord is a sitting figure of him by French showing him in his 
mature middle age — one of the best pieces by that distinguished 
sculptor and from which he made the bust recently erected in the 
Hall of Fame. I never look upon these portraits of the gentle phi- 
losopher and poet, who by teaching the teachers has had so great 
influence upon American life, without thinking of Father Taylor’s 
retort to some unco’ orthodox who asserted that Emerson would 
go to hell: “Well, if he does, he will change the climate and the 
emigration will turn in that direction.” Again that eloquent Meth- 
odist missionary said of his Unitarian colleague: “I have watched 
him and find in him no fault. I have laid my ear close to his heart 
and I cannot detect any jar in the machinery.” 

The influence of Emerson’s sane mind and pure spirit will do 
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much to save America from the destructive mania that is threatening 
the stability of the world. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Tue charming impression of Lowell which I received at Concord was 
confirmed when I came to know him. With all his refinement he had 
self-respecting notions of what was due to him, and vigorously ex- 
pressed his opinions of those with whom he differed. Sometimes this 
attitude of retort courteous was rather blunt, so compounded of the 
suave and the savage that it might be called suavagery. This I came 
to learn at my first interview with him, which took place at the Bre- 
voort House, New York, at that time a quiet hostelry much patronized 
by English visitors and by Bostonians. I was taken by Gilder to 
make a call upon him. After some desultory conversation, mention 
having been made of Whitman’s “poetry”, Lowell broke out, “It 
is n’t poetry at all,” and in his ex cathedra way he went on to discuss 
it with Gilder. When they had come to a pause, I ventured to sug- 
gest whether the body of Whitman’s writing was not something 
between prose and poetry, whereupon Lowell turned upon me almost 
fiercely and exclaimed, “There isn’t anything between prose and 
poetry.” As a young man I accepted the rebuke, not daring to 
discuss it with one for whose judgment I had so much respect. But, 
thinking it over afterward, J came to the conclusion that Mr. Lowell, 
with all his critical prestige, had not said the last word on this point, 
and that there zs something between prose and poetry, as, for in- 
stance, parts of the Book of Job, much of the Psalms and the New 
Testament, Wendell Phillips’s orations, Webster’s speeches, the 
Book of Common Prayer, — all of which have the form of prose but 
the purpose and effect of poetry. If most of these do not constitute 
a tertium quid, then I should not know where to find it, and in this 
category I should put a very little — the best — of the so-called “free 
verse’’ of the present day. Lowell was probably the most sensitively 
organized critic of his day and part of what he resented in Whitman 
was the revival of Eighteenth Century standards of expression. 

In my chapter on the copyright campaigns in Washington, I refer 
to Lowell’s trenchant sayings in regard to the disgraceful laxity of 
our laws in tolerating literary piracy. It was as President of the 
American Copyright League that he came to New York in 1887 to 
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preside at the memorable Authors’ Readings to which I have else- 
where referred. On the night before, I called upon him at the house 
of his hostess to present my respects and arrange matters for the 
next day, and while I was there, Bishop Henry C. Potter, who was 
to introduce Mr. Lowell, also came on a call of courtesy. I was much 
struck by the mingled formality and cordiality of the good bishop 
and by the exchange between him and Lowell of old-time dignified 
etiquette, of a sort. which is little seen in America at the present time 
outside of diplomatic circles. 

Lowell was equally facile in wit and humor. The question of how 
to address a certain person being under discussion he said to a friend 
of mine: “I make it a rule to address a man by the highest title to 
which by the utmost stretch of courtesy he may be supposed to be 
entitled.” One of “the things one would rather not have said” was 
a question addressed to the author of the “Biglow Papers” by a cul- 
tivated but distrait young author, “Mr. Lowell, have you ever 
written any humorous poetry?” Just to have been present at that 
moment would have been embarrassing enough. Lowell spoke to 
Edward Eggleston of Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” as “a very 
competent book by a very incompetent man.” 

Lowell’s letters are perhaps the finest body of epistolary writing 
by an American. They are indeed so literary that once in a while 
they have an air of self-consciousness, as though they were written 
for print, being rich in classical allusion and full of the polemical 
thrusts of a born reformer. Looking at a book of excerpts from his 
writings he said to Admiral Chadwick, “I did n’t know I had said 
so many good things,’”’ — but his readers did. 

That he was a man of the warmest sympathy and affections is 
revealed by his letters, which include many to Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe 
Herrick, of the Century staff, and to Mr. and Mrs. Gilder, of whom 
he was exceedingly fond. Writing to me on December 6, 1887, he 
says, referring to Gilder’s poems, which he had just received: “ At 
my first leisure I shall seek refreshment in them and send him my 
best thanks. His affection (may I not call it so?) and that of Mrs. 
Gilder are a kindly staff to my old age.” In 1886 he offered to 
Gilder for the magazine a lot of letters of Landor on behalf of 
an elderly lady to whom they had been written, asking whether 
they would not be worth to us about fifty pounds, and adding in 
a postscript: 
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“Tf my wild demand bewilders, 
‘ Think, ’tis only fifty pound! 
Had I said as many Gilders, 
Where could such a sum be found?” 


He was a man-of-the-world in literature as he can hardly be said 
to have been in life. He knew everything that had been written 
worth knowing except, perhaps, the work of his contemporaries. 
He once said when asked if he had read a certain novel that was 
attracting attention, “No, I have not yet finished Shakespeare.” 
One could not be with him three minutes without realizing the rich- 
ness of his mind. If he had written nothing else he would be entitled 
to the gratitude of his countrymen for that patriotic and pungent 
essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners.’”’ As Minister to 
England he was accused by provincial sentiment of being ultra 
English — the usual crime! — but his essay on Democracy delivered 
in that country showed the unabated vigor of the patriotism inspired 
by the Civil War. 

I remember his exploiting to Gilder a whimsical idea of his that 
many distinguished authors of the English race were of Jewish 
blood. He had a long list of them. He was sure that Browning, 
Tennyson and George Eliot were Jews, and, after mentioning a 
number of others, said that he was beginning to suspect himself! 

An instance of his sensitiveness occurred to me on July 4, 1886, 
when I met him at the Independence Day celebration at the American 
Legation in London given by his successor, Minister Phelps. In 
that day one never doubted the authoritativeness of a statement 
in the English press, and I had seen a report in a prominent London 
newspaper that Lowell had made a pronouncement in favor of Irish 
Home Rule. When I was presented to him, perhaps for the lack of 
something better to say, I spoke in appreciation of this attitude, 
whereupon he somewhat bluntly denied that he had made such a 
statement. I did not then know — what my later official experience 
taught me — that he had a right to be sensitive concerning the as- 
sumption that, even though he was no longer a minister, he would 
publicly declare himself on a question of the internal politics of the 
country to which he had so recently been accredited. 

I once called upon him at Elmwood, his home in Cambridge, in 
company with Colonel Higginson, and was kindly and affably re- 
ceived. We found him in the fatigue dress of the scholar — dressing 
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gown and slippers — and smoking a pipe of fragrant tobacco. He 
seemed to me to have come nearer realizing the ideal of the otiwm 
cum dignitate of authorship than any other man of our time. He 
visualized the great writers of whom he spoke, and was as familiar 
with them as with his dog. Some years after his death, I met at 
Beverly Farms Miss Caroline H. King, who had been a friend of 
Lowell in his youth, and to whom he gave his copy of the Shakespeare 
Sonnets. She told me that both Lowell and William Page, the 
painter, had a “craze” for the Sonnets, and that this little book was 
their constant companion. She said that in the forties she had 
passed many a morning in the woods at the Beverly home hearing 
these two young fellows read and recite them. She wrote to me, 
“Lowell took great pleasure in our piazza with its peeps at the sea. 
He always said that a wide, unbroken view, with no suggestions and 
surprises, was prosaic,” and she remembered his annoyance when 
some visitors, after having been to the end of “the point”, as it was 
called, suggested cutting down some trees to enlarge the view of the 
sea. “Lowell,” she said, “turned to my father, with whom he often 
talked New England dialect, and broke out indignantly: ‘Idiots! 
talking about the pint; this is twice as good, I call it the quart. Why 
will people always want the whole at once? Bits are so much better.’” 
With her letter, Miss King sent me an olive leaf which was given to 
her by Lowell with this inscription in his handwriting, “The leaf 
enclosed is from the Garden of Gethsemane. The root of the tree 
is said to be the same as when Jesus prayed under it.” 

Everything about Lowell’s appearance was refined. His hair and 
beard were of a silken texture and the long, drooping moustaches, 
coming below the beard, gave him a distinction of a sort which is 
rare in this day of undistinguished personalities. He was a thorough- 
paced American, of the type of citizen that cares so much for his 
country that he deplores and would help amend her faults. 


WALT WHITMAN 


WauitMan was first called “the good gray poet”, I think, by W. D. 
O’Connor, — not a distinctive title, since most poets become good 
and gray if they live long enough. My acquaintance with him came 
through our common friend, the beloved John Burroughs, who was 
one of his disciples — I may say one of the saner disciples, since the 
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list included a number of rather fanatical minds. Burroughs had 
known Whitman in Washington during the Civil War and was under 
obligations to the older man, who was among the first to give him 
recognition as a writer. In his published appreciations Burroughs 
laid emphasis on the poetic side of Whitman —I think much too 
great emphasis — and he once said to me that he did not care whether 
Whitman’s writing was poetry or not; if it was not poetry, it was 
“something much better.” But Burroughs did not make a fool of 
himself, as many a worshiper of Whitman has done.! At the other pole 
of opinion was James Russell Lowell, who could see nothing good in 
Whitman’s work and, as I have quoted, declared it was not poetry 
at all. As for myself, I came to occupy a middle ground. Some 
years ago I took Whitman’s complete works and studied every line, 
classifying the poems, in part or in whole, as (1) deadwood, (2) poor 
prose, (3) eloquence and (4) poetry. I was astonished to find how 
great a preponderance lay in the third class, — written with the 
purpose of poetry, but in the form of heightened prose. For the 
distinction is constantly being lost sight of that writing may be 
poetic and not be poetry. 

Whatever else Whitman was, he was not an artist. But he had a 
power of imagination that gives us the feeling of prairie and sea 
and sky — and of elemental qualities in human nature. He is cer- 
tainly a great intellectual force and stimulant and his best passages 
fairly glow like an iron hot from a blacksmith’s forge. When it is 
good, how true and how essential his work is! Take, for instance, this 
on influence: 

“ Surely, whosoever speaks to me in the right voice, him 
or her I shall follow, 
As the waters follow the moon, silently, with fluid steps, 
anywhere around the world.” 


And the lines on the ship about to dash against the headland obscured 
by fog until a warning bell breaks through to guide to safety —with 
their thrilling climax — 
“But O the ship, the immortal ship! O ship aboard the ship! 
O ship of the body—ship of the soul — voyaging, voy- 
aging, voyaging.” 
(“Aboard at a Ship’s Helm”) 


1 Burroughs has admirably set forth his point of view in his volume “ Whitman: 
A Study”, in the complete edition of his writings (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
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The two Lincoln poems represent his highest achievement in the 
expression of sincere emotion, though there are more impassioned 
lines. “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” is contem- 
plative in its pathos rather than an outburst of poignant grief. “Cap- 
tain, My Captain”’, beautiful and moving as it is, has the minor 
defect of failing to observe the rhyme, for which in some lines mere 
assonance is substituted. The change of three words would have 
made the lyric flawless in this respect; and a secondary objection to 
flaws in execution is that, like bad proof-reading, they distract from 
the thought. It would have been better if Whitman had not at- 
tempted rhyme at all, for, as it stands, it has somewhat of the effect 
of an abandoned purpose; but in spite of this it is in substance and 
feeling a noble production. 

But I am not primarily attempting a disquisition on Whitman’s 
poetry, but rather to give some glimpses of his personality. I re- 
member his first appearance in New York, with his lecture on Lincoln. 
I think this lecture must have been given on the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s death, for Whitman said: “For my own part, I hope and 
intend until my own dying day, whenever the fourteenth or fifteenth 
of April comes, to annually gather a few friends around me and hold 
its tragic reminiscence.” He laid stress upon the interest of the 
South in the great President, and said: “Have you never realized, 
my friends, that Lincoln, though grafted on the West, is essentially, 
in personnel and character, a Southern contribution?” The lecture 
was in a little hall before a meagre audience that had been gathered 
for him by a few friends. After the lecture he gave “Captain, My 
Captain.” He sat while he read in a conversational tone, giving the 
impression of an invalid, though he was strong and large and had 
the rosy complexion of a baby.’ He wore gray and even then his long 
silken patriarchal beard and hair had whitened, and he was one of 
the most picturesque figures among American men-of-letters, espe- 
cially with his gray slouch hat. He was scrupulously neat, and wore 
his faultless rolling collar in Byronic fashion and quite décolleté. 
Neither the dirge nor the address was delivered impressively; one 
was thinking more of the speaker than of the subject. Whitman 
regarded himself as an oracle, as indeed he had reason to do; but it 
was only when he got deep in discussion that he forgot himself, for 


? Burroughs told me that Whitman said to him: “When I feel perfectly well, 
then I look out for peril.” 
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he was always more or less of a poseur. This really does not harm 
one much, and it harms others much less; and yet it is astonishing 
how the world is offended by the little vanities of great men, which 
often stand in the way of an appreciation of their intellectual worth. 
I should say that Whitman’s opinion on any subject was very well 
worth having, and in most instances, was penetrating and enlighten- 
ing. Oddly, as the letter to follow will show, he did not hold 
consistently to his theory and practice of verse. He records his 
admiration not only of Emerson but (horribile dictu!) of the chief 
of the mid-Victorians. This would have shocked a certain type of 
his devotees, for the extreme Whitmanites do not care a straw for 
the poetry of any one else. 

I think Stedman’s paper on Whitman, which was published in 
the Century, is remarkably just to Whitman and to his critics, 
exalting him in his réle of an inspiring force, and yet defining his 
limitations as a poet. Whatever these limitations were, a lack of 
sensibility was not one, for Whitman seemed to get at the heart of 
things and of the biggest things, whether in nature or in human 
nature, as few of his century ever did. 

In 1879 I saw a report of an interview with him in St. Louis in 
which he spoke vaguely of the neglect that had been shown to certain 
younger writers, and I wrote to him to inquire who these were, as 
at that time the editors of the Century were professionally engaged 
in discovering genius. I quote his reply of October 29, 1879: 


Your note has just reached me here, where I am temporarily 
stopping. I could not well tell you the names of “the young men 
referred to”, because I spoke mainly of a class, or rather of a leaven 
and spirit. My talk to the newspaper here the other day has been 
extracted from in so dislocated and awry a manner — was printed 
here indeed so badly —that I enclose you herewith a hastily cor- 
rected slip. If you know some N. Y. paper or literary publication 
in whose line it might come and that would like to print it, use it 
for that purpose, at your discretion, and send me a couple of copies 
to Camden. If not available that way, let it go. I am laid up here 
disabled. My permanent address is 431 Stevens Street, Camden, 
New Jersey. Shall return there about Nov. 15. 

Watt WHITMAN. 


The enclosure was a clipping of the long and interesting interview, 
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which he had pasted upon wrapping paper and to which he had 
written the following introduction: 


Wautr WHITMAN IN St. Lovis 


Literature and Politics in the Prairie States 


After a travel of some weeks amid the cafions and parks of the 
Rocky Mountains and over the Great Plains of Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado, the poet Walt Whitman has returned to St. Louis, where 
he now temporarily resides. He is much impressed with the whole 
state of Missouri, and says the time will come when its natural wealth, 
situation and advantages will make it a foremost member of the 
Union. 

A reporter for one of the St. Louis dailies, the Post-Dispatch, called 
on Mr. Whitman one fine forenoon lately. 


Then follows the interview, which was much corrected by him in 
the revision. Though he may have said many similar things in his 
“Table Talk” as reported by Traubel, it is worth preserving here if 
only for its broad look at poetry in America. He says: 


Poetry as yet given to us, even by our own bards, is essentially 
feudal and antique. Our greatest man is Emerson. Bryant, I think, 
has a few pulsations. Whittier is a Puritan poet without unction — 
without juice. I hardly know what to say about Longfellow. The 
best promise in America of those things is in a certain range of young 
men that are coming on the stage, that are yet voiceless. They 
are appearing both in the Eastern cities and in the West. They 
have not yet begun to speak, because the magazines are in the hands 
of old fogies like Holland or fops like Howells. These young souls 
are like water dammed up. They will burst forth some day. They 
are very American. Emerson is our first man. He is in every way 
what he should be. He is a rounded, finished man, complete in 
himself. . . . 

I think Tennyson the leading man in modern poetry. Nobody 
has expressed like him the blending of the most perfect verbal melody 
with the heartsickness of modern times. He has caught that under- 
tone of ennui in a way that will last while men read. I myself have 
been ambitious to do something entirely different from that, but 
I can appreciate him. 

The whole tendency of poetry in our age has been toward a twid- 
dling sort of refinement. I felt that was not worthy of America. Some- 
thing more vigorous, al fresco, was needed. Then, more than all, 
I determined from the beginning to put the whole living man in the 
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expression of a poem without wincing. I thought that time had 
come to do so, and I thought America was the place to do it. An 
entire human being, physically, emotionally and in his moral and 
spiritual nature; and also to express what seems to me had been 
left unexpressed — our own country and our own times. 


Then, after discussing Canada and Cuba and Mexico, all of which 
he thinks “will gravitate to us’’, he adds: 


Our American domination and vitality are in the bulk of our 
people — not in a gentry like the old world. The greatness of our 
army was in the rank and file, and so with the nation. Other nations 
have their vitality in a few, a class, but we have it in the bulk of the 
people. Our leading men are not of much account and never have 
been, but the average of the people is immense and beyond all history. 
Sometimes I think that in all departments, literature and art in- 
cluded, that will be the way our true American soul will exhibit 
itself. We shall not have great individuals or great leaders, but 
a great bulk — unprecedentedly great. 


Of course when he suggested that I might have the interview 
republished, Whitman knew that I was a member of Doctor Holland’s 
staff. I did not show it to my chief, who, however, would simply 
have smiled at the reference to him. His objections to Whitman 
were more deep-seated than personal vanity, as will be seen from 
the letter that follows. His point of view may seem somewhat 
antiquated, but it was not very far from that of Lowell. I give it 
here as representing a widespread feeling of that time, at least: 


“Bonnie Castle,” 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Sept. 19, 1880. 
Dear Gilder: 

I have read Stedman’s paper. His treatment of Whitman’s in- 
decency is excellent, and the old wretch can no longer defend it. 
Without any plea for morality and purely on artistic grounds, he 
demolishes all the old man’s defenses and leaves him without any 
apology for adhering to his early smut. I shall find no fault with 
the rest. That is, I do not criticize it, though I cannot help feeling 
that Whitman does not in any measure deserve the great attention we 
are giving him. He has not enriched American literature with any 
such congruous material as will enter into it and become a portion of 
the common stock appropriated by the public taste or the public 
need. You might strike out of existence all he has written, and 
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the world would not be consciously poorer. . . . His art is a mon- 
ster or a bastard, and will have no progeny. I am only troubled — 
in regard to this paper — by the thought that we are helping to 
bolster a reputation that has no legitimate basis on which to 
stand. A good brain with all its energies wasted on a style so 
irredeemably vicious that no man can ever imitate it without dis- 
grace — that is Walt Whitman to me. 
Yours always, 
J. G. HoLuanp. 


As for Stedman, he wrote: “I am greatly comforted by the enclosed 
letter of Burroughs, for I have been horribly afraid that my Whitman 
article would lose me some of my late friends. He is right in saying 
that it is candid and ‘respectful’, indeed, some of the anti-Whit- 
manites say it is too respectful.” 

Doctor Holland’s opposition to Whitman did not keep him from 
accepting one or two of his poems for the Century. At that time 
Whitman’s work was not in much demand — in fact it never brought 
him much money — and his admirers, some of whom begged him 
to put forth an expurgated edition, — as indeed was done, without 
his consent, in England, — finally raised a fund to take care of the 
old man in his simple home in Camden, he being then a confirmed 
invalid. But some of the subscribers were a little indignant to find 
that a large proportion of the fund was expended by Whitman for 
an ante-mortem tomb in the town cemetery. 

We of the Century were all much interested in Whitman, and paid 
him the deference due to a man of age and intellect, and always 
looked out for his convenience. Gilder’s attitude toward him was 
chivalry itself. To Traubel, Whitman said: “You must never forget 
this of the Gilders; — that when most everybody else in their set was 
throwing me down, they were nobly and unhesitatingly hospitable. 

. The Gilders were without pride and without shame — they 
just asked me along in the natural way. It was beautiful, beautiful. 
You know how at one time the Church was shelter for fugitives — 
the Church, God’s right arm, fending the innocent. I was such an 
innocent, and the Gilders took me in.”’ 

It is odd that Whitman’s imagination (so far as I remember) did 
not conceive of a world of aviation, so prophetically has he touched 
life at many other points. One thing must be put to his credit: 
whatever may be thought of his naturalism, he sounds no note of 
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hopelessness. He spends no time on pessimism or morbidness, but 
as a climax of his inclusiveness sees his country and his race as pro- 
gressing in an ascending scale to a goal of better things. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Tuts chronicle will fail of its purpose if it shall not convey to the 
reader that the writer has had the pleasure of knowing many charm- 
ing and lovable persons. Among those who “wore” best was 
Burroughs. With all our intercourse of many years I find less 
of detail to record of him than of any other of my friends. His’ 
life was not so much one of salience or incident as of atmosphere. 
He was wholesome, warm-hearted, and simple, and was blended with 
the nature that surrounded him, and during his eighty-four years 
he had as much appreciation as he could digest, and in the last 
fourth of it he had the rare fortune of witnessing his apotheosis. 
He had three homes, — “Riverby’’, on the west side of the Hudson 
above Poughkeepsie, “Slabsides”’, a bungalow a mile or two farther 
to the west, and “Woodchuck Lodge”, on the farm near Roxbury 
where he was born and where beside a big boulder chosen by him 
he is buried. He was visited at all these by many individuals and 
groups who admired him and who had no factitious interest in him 
but who wished to know him because of the inspiration they had 
derived from his genuine writing. Probably more photographs, 
paintings and sculptures were made of him than of any other civilian 
of his time. He spent his rich life between books and running brooks. 
What was not farmer in him was writer. His literary life had three 
phases: first, his writing of birds and other natural life; second, his 
subsequent studies of authors, especially poets; and lastly, his 
absorption in philosophy, which had about it a certain pathos in 
his endeavor to reach a firm footing about the future life. Though 
he lived in Washington during the Civil War he never became 
citified. He was very sociable, but had a little provincial distrust 
of society, along with an avid curiosity concerning it, as of a foreign 
country; but this wore off and his native sincerity and his lovable 
qualities and his fresh view of life made him at home — and, of 
course, welcome — anywhere. Nobody ever craved companionship 
more than he or was more moved to fine issues by it. In a letter 
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to me of November 8, 1889, ‘he, who has added so much to the 
cheer of the world, said: 


My bane is loneliness, and I have no talent to avail myself of the 
society within reach of me. I often think wistfully of you and 
Gilder “in among the throngs of men’’, but I have quite made up my 
mind that the cream is gone from life with me, that henceforth 
there is nothing but skimmed milk. 


This was, of course, a passing mood. On the 23d of April, 1901, 
he wrote me more characteristically: 


Dear Johnson: 

I cannot leave the country for the city now: too much going on 
up here— grass growing, birds nesting, toads singing, arbutus 
blooming, and crimson plush all over the soft maples. Come up on 
Sunday and see and hear for yourself. The river is as red as the 
Mississippi and the slopes as green as I saw them in Alaska. Rain, 
rain, rain. I have not had time yet to read Owen’s book. Tell 
him if I can waive his arrows aside with my paper knife, I shall do it. 

The prose idylists be hanged — we are having the real stuff up 
here now. 


Writing of Matthew Arnold he said: 


If Arnold repeats his lecture on Emerson in New York secure me 
a seat and drop me a card. I want to hear the whole lecture. I saw 
only the brief résumé of it in the Sunday Tribune. I shall probably 
have something to say in print about it. That a man should write 
the most important prose work of the 19th Century, and still be less 
than Addison or Swift as a man of letters, seems incredible. There 
is good literary milk in Addison and there is a good deal of water 
also. In Swift the milk is sour and the water is dirty. Emerson is 
pure cream compared with either of them, or with Montaigne either. 
Arnold is a great critic-pedagogue; he is the outcome of the best 
English schoolmaster, as Emerson is the outcome of the best type 
of New England clergyman. Both show their antecedents a little 
too plainly to suit me. A good dash of Carlyle’s manliness and grit 
would be the making of Arnold. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 

P.S. Ido not agree with Arnold’s “Numbers.” 


Burroughs dined with us on the evening of the lecture and we 
all went to hear it with high anticipations of what one poet would 
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say of another. I cannot remember whether Burroughs spoke to 
Arnold after the lecture, but he spoke of it to me as “something we 
might almost call the provincialism of the academy.” To Burroughs, 
who owed more to Emerson than even to Whitman, it was like a 
blow in the face to hear Arnold’s complacent attitude toward the 
most imaginative mind that has ever come out of America. For 
myself I was indignant at his slurring estimate of Emerson as merely 
“the friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit’, ignoring 
him as a poet and among the first of contemporary poets. 

I had the great pleasure of bringing together Muir and Burroughs, 
two outdoor men who had much in common and who yet had 
marked differences. Muir afterward conducted Burroughs through 
the Yosemite Valley. Dr. Clara Barrus, the physician, friend and 
biographer of Burroughs, who was on this trip, wrote an. illu- 
minating article for the Century on the two, called “John of Birds 
and John of Mountains.” Burroughs was the steadier flame and 
the more literary, but he did not rise to so high a point of imagi- 
nation as Muir, though his writing is of a more even quality. Each 
found the other obstinate and crotchety in opinion, but it did not 
affect their friendship. 

Burroughs had deep feeling not only for human beings but for 
animals. Writing to me October 1, 1881, he says, first referring to 
Garfield: 


September was a sad and depressing month for me as to nearly 
everybody. After the President’s death we went down to Ocean 
Grove for a change and are only just back. 

Yesterday my dear dog Lark died and I am ashamed to say how 
much I am upset by the event. I seem to have buried my whole 
family. Lark was my constant and most affectionate companion 
and had been for four years. We not only had had a thousand 
long walks together, but a thousand long talks. True, I did most 
of the talking, but Lark inspired and suggested his share of it, and 
his mute responses were always to the point. I doubt if my “Notes 
of a Walker’, and much else in my books, would ever have been 
written had it not been for Lark. 


In another letter he says: 


The other day, hearing me bemoaning the death of Lark, Julian 
said to me half reprovingly: “Pappy, why don’t you have God 
come down out of the clouds and make another Lark?” I threatened 
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one day to take his name away from him. He said I could n’t, that 
when God made him He put his name inside of him and I could not 
get it out. 


And in the same letter, dated October 15, 1881, he says: 


I am more shocked and grieved at Holland’s death than I expected 
I should be. He was little to me personally, and yet I find that he 
helped uphold and warm and render inhabitable the world in which 
I lived. The loss of every such man leaves a void to the heart and 
the imagination: another pane is broken through which we feel the 
chill and the terrible vacuity by which we are surrounded, and from 
which we would vainly house ourselves. So, he too is already of 
the past, the relentless, insatiable past, from which not even one’s 
dog is safe. I had a sincere respect for him, fallen so suddenly from 
the world that held so much for him and in which he played so prom- 
inent a part, into the utter silence and extinction of the grave, and 
the thought of the bereavement that you and Gilder must inevitably 
feel will come to me as often and perhaps with as keen a pang as to 
many others who saw and knew more of him. 

I have plenty of time here in my country solitude to brood and 
to turn and re-turn the leaves of memory and linger over every word 
they yield. As it is my nature and tendency to make the most of the 
good things that come to me or befall me, so likewise is it to extract 
the last drop of every bitter morsel I am called upon to swallow. 


In response to an invitation to visit me he says: 


I think I may come down to New York for a few days at the time 
you mention, provided, first, that Mrs. B. gets a girl to take my 
place in the kitchen; and provided, secondly, I should not just at 
that time be having a flight of ideas —a contingency not likely 
to happen. 


Fortunately such contingencies often did happen, so that in the 
body of Burroughs’s writing the world has a rich legacy of observa- 
tion and speculation about Nature and Human Life which links 
the two in wholesome and inspiring association. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


One of the first and firmest of my literary friends in New York was 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. It was a relationship that grew stronger 
even to his death. He was much my senior and won my heart by 
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his kindness and heightened my self-respect by admitting me to a 
level of consideration which no one before had ever given me. If 
older men knew how much it meant to a young man to have such 
sympathy there would surely be more of it. The little attentions 
I paid him in return were met with an appreciation which was 
Gallic in punctiliousness and grace. A young writer is fortunate 
who has counsel from an older man such as he gave me. Indeed, 
at his death he seemed to have left every American writer in debt 
to his self-sacrificing courtesy. His letters, written usually by his 
own hand, are models of helpfulness and of epistolary style, but his 
assiduity in answering his heavy correspondence seriously crippled 
his activity as a writer and curtailed his production. Loyalty to 
friends was to him a religion, but it sometimes became burdensome, 
and he used to say, “I will die for my friends, but not for my friends’ 
friends;”’ but in spite of this bon mot he did “die daily” (as St. Paul 
said) for persons whom he knew only through others, or, indeed, for 
entire strangers. \ 

Writing to me in 1882 he said: “Beware of my fate during the 
last few years. Don’t let affairs interfere with and postpone your 
religious exercises. If you do, you will find all your fine thoughts 
and works anticipated by others.” Again he wrote, “I begin to feel 
the pressure of New York life and duties and engagements. It is 
no place for a writer who has to work.” There are many who will 
confirm this. He was kind and generous to younger members of 
the craft, in writing to them and of them, but in his critical estimates 
of those who were well established he made no compromise on the 
score of friendship. 

In an era of after-dinner oratory Stedman was almost if not 
quite the best speaker I ever heard. His sense of the appropriate 
was perfect; his personal references were, through good taste, free 
of the fulsomeness that so often prevents one from enjoying a public 
occasion. Anecdote was never used merely for the purpose of 
creating a laugh but with rapier-like effect in reaching a point. 
His speeches were full of literary and classical references, but so apt 
as to escape the pedantic. After all pedantry is a relative quality; 
what would be pedantry at the cross-roads is the vernacular of 
scholars. Stedman knew how to present his wide and accurate 
learning in a public speech so that every allusion hit the mark. 
In such addresses he displayed wit, polish and a literary substance 
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.that was only excelled by Lowell, whose product was perhaps 
more rounded and mellow. Stedman’s speeches were models of in- 
tellectual expression. 

It was pure goodness of heart that made him exaggerate a service 
that I once did him. During the preparation of his “Victorian 
Poets” he was taken seriously ill and was ordered off to the West 
Indies, and he begged me to see the volume through the press. 
This was a fortunate event for me, for it brought me in close con- 
tact with a critic to whom writing was a fine art. His precision 
was exquisite and his literary conscientiousness complete. To be 
sure, he “would have left an accent slanting the wrong way to 
right a fallen man”, but be would have had the accent on his mind 
all the time. It is not merely the rich substance but the laborious 
accuracy that makes his critical volumes on poetry authoritative. 
In the preface to the “Victorian Poets” he gave me an excess of 
credit for my assistance, which consisted chiefly of proof reading and 
occasional research in elucidation of doubtful data; but it was the 
sort of praise that does no harm, and of which the world might 
easily digest a great deal more. As parts of the volume were written 
in a sick bed, I had difficulty in deciphering much of the minute, 
angular and crowded writing which almost rivaled in illegibility that 
of Horace Greeley, who, it is said, once dismissed a typesetter by 
writing him a letter which the recipient used as a recommendation 
to procure a better place! But it was beautiful “copy” that Sted- 
man furnished when in good health, for he had a fine sense of obli- 
gation in small things as in great. He was the most methodical and 
orderly man I ever met. 

Stedman’s humor, which appears but little in his writing, was 
conspicuous in his speeches and conversation. I remember his 
characterization of two kinds of professors of religion: one who was 
a model of sincere and simple “piety”, and the other (whom he 
would indicate by a hypocritical nasal tone) who exhibited “ pfiety.”’ 
His voluminous letters, published in the monumental and interesting 
“Life”, edited by his granddaughter, are both witty and substantial, 
but his unwritten memoirs are a lost chapter in American literature. 

A friend tells me the following incident, which the poet related 
to him: 

When he was a boy Stedman was a visitor at the house of William 
E. Dodge, one of the estimable merchant princes of New York, 
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and one of his relatives, I think a first cousin once removed. Several 
children of the family connection were there, and one morning these 
were ranged in line while Mr. Dodge, a gentleman of the old school, 
put them through a course in “The Shorter Catechism.” 

“Edmund,” he asked, “what is the chief end of man?” 

“To get all you can and keep all you get,” was the boy’s saucy 
reply. 

“Satan has possession of this child!’ exclaimed his relative and 
Stedman was sent out of the room for his flippancy, thus becoming 
a first cousin twice removed. In later life the poet was proud of 
the philanthropist and grateful to him for aid over hard places and 
wrote of him, 


“And Dodge — I hold his virtues dear 


As though we were n’t relations.” 


I have paid my tribute to Stedman in my lines “To One who 
Never Got to Rome”’, but I have never made an appreciation of 
his poetry nor have I space to do so here. His forte was the lyrical 
ballad, “Prithee tell me, Dimple-Chin”’, “Kearny at Seven Pines”’, 
“Pan in Wall Street”, “The Doorstep’’, “Morgan, the Buccaneer”’ 
and many others, especially “How John Brown took Harper’s 
Ferry”’, published on the eve of Brown’s execution, with its warn- 
ing “Virginians, don’t do it”, and its prophetic climax, 


“John Brown, 
Osawatomie Brown, 
Will give you much more trouble when you’ve nailed his coffin down.” 


His longer poems and odes are full of classic feeling and high 
imagination — qualities which, when the obfuscations of the free- 
verse delusion have had their day, will give Stedman, Gilder and 
Aldrich their deserved and permanent place in the treasure-house 
of the American anthology. 

During the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century there was a 
marked esprit de corps among New York writers, with only a cor- 
poral’s guard of dissidents, Edgar Fawcett, Montgomery and Saltus, 
who formed a “mutual admiration society, limited.” That Boston 
was not so united is to be inferred from the comment by Stedman 
on a letter which I had sent him from a well-known New England 


author: 
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“O Boston, Boston! thou that dost not stone thy prophets, but 
leavest them to stone one another!” 

Stedman had a fine sense of appreciation of anything done for 
him — the hall-mark of a gentleman. I have before me one of his 
letters — too personal to print entire — addressed to me “and his 
pals” in response to a round robin of congratulations on his sixty- 
ninth birthday, October 8, 1902, from ten members of the Century 
Co. — “‘the White Company’ as they seem to me,” he said. And 
he added: 

“After my first rush of feeling I am yielding to pride and am 
going to hang my ‘instrument of ten strings’ on my study wall 
henceforth. No man can possess a finer recompense. Neither is 
there a group outside the Centwry workers with whom hearts have 
been so continuously trumps in every game essayed.” 

The next year, taking time by the forelock, on June 25 fifteen of 
his friends united in offering him a dinner on his seventieth birth- 
day. These were Alden, Aldrich, Burlingame, Gilder, Hay, Higgin- 
son, Howells, Johnson, Lounsbury, Mabie, Matthews, Hopkinson 
Smith, Mark Twain, Bliss Perry and Henry van Dyke. But, for 
a variety of reasons, Stedman requested me to “regard the invita- 
tion as undelivered”, and we were balked of our purpose to honor 
him who had so worthily served his profession. 

Stedman was one of the first seven members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and in all its relations with the out- 
side world he was a firm advocate of formality. It was he who 
instructed me as Preliminary Secretary in apprising every member 
of his election to begin, “I have the honor to inform you”’, and to 
close with “I have the honor to remain”’, and while nobody could 
unbend more graciously and entertainingly than he, he thought that 
no small part of the mission of the Academy was to stand for dignity 
in manners as well as in literary style. He usually wore intellectual 
fatigue dress, but with strangers, or with persons entitled to par- 
ticular respect, he had a deference and a consideration which are 
rather rare in this careless and undiscriminating world. 

Stedman was an all-round man, of vast and varied knowledge. 
He edited a valuable “Pocket Guide to Europe.” He was deeply 
interested in aviation, and in the Century for May, 1908, he published 
an illustrated article in which he predicted the type of the airship 
likely to be adopted and held that with its advent the battleship 
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ultimately would have to go. It was a definite extension of Tenny- 
son’s prophetic lines on 


“the airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 


He summed up his exhaustive studies in these words: 


To use the patent agent’s phrase, “What I claim” as my inven- 
tion rests upon the following bases: 

1. Model in nature with respect to shape, motion, power and 
buoyancy — the fish. 

2. The unity, integral quality, freedom from external impedi- 
ments of the whole structure. 

3. Rigidity and compactness of its architecture. 

4. Buoyant equipoise, with preservation of the contents of 
aérostat. 


I have no right to pronounce on the appositeness of his demon- 
stration, but any one interested in the subject may find the maga- 
zine containing it at any large public library. It was a remarkable 
tour de force of the imagination and yet thoroughly grounded in 
practical knowledge of the subject. How thoroughly Stedman 
buttressed his theory is shown by this letter from the inventor of the 
telephone: . 


1331 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 
March 16, 1908. 
Mr. R. U. Johnson, 
Associate Editor The Century Magazine, 
New York. 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

Many thanks for the privilege of reading Mr. Stedman’s article, 
which I return. I see nothing to correct in it. 

While of course the bird is Nature’s model for the flying-machine 
heavier than air, Mr. Stedman is undoubtedly right in looking upon 
the fish as the true model for the dirigible balloon. It is certainly 
noteworthy that the dirigible war-balloon of to-day already approx- 
imates the fish-like form predicted by him. 

He is also right, I think, in supposing that of all the nations of the 
world the interests of Great Britain will be most vitally affected by 
progress in Aeronautics. For it is obvious that sea-power will be- 
come of secondary importance when air-power has been fully devel- 
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oped through the use of dirigible balloons and flying-machines in 
war. The nation that secures control of the air will ultimately rule 
the world. 
Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


Stedman chafed a good deal under the designation of “banker- 
poet”, for not merely did his art come first but he truly said, “I 
only transact business as a means of writing.” He was closely 
occupied with his Wall Street activities and it is noteworthy that 
in the face of these and of an exacting correspondence he produced 
so much poetry and criticism. His two volumes “Victorian Poets” 
and “The Poetry of America” and his lectures on “The Nature and 
Art of Poetry” are much used as textbooks and should be generally 
in the hands of students of that art, now that its principles are 
largely lost sight of in the rebellious school of to-day and among 
the critics that tolerate it. The first two of these distinguished 
volumes of criticism appeared first in the Century. The essay on 
Poe he considered “the most important article I have ever written.” 

Stedman’s scorn for the narrow view of the art of poetry was 
once tersely expressed in these words: “Five thousand socialists 
bawling about St. Paul’s and English poets are writing triolets!” 
Nobody would have appreciated more than the author_of the John 
Brown ballad the sacrifices in the Great War of such ardent young 
poets as Rupert Brooke and Alan Seeger and Joyce Kilmer. 

A story is told at Stedman’s expense of an incident that, I am 
sure, amused him as much as any one else. On a certain Saturday 
night in New York, after a smashing victory of Yale over Harvard 
at football — this was many years ago — Stedman and some of his 
literary friends, on their way home from the Authors Club, then on 
Twenty-fourth Street, went into the cabaret of a neighboring hotel. 
Here a large crowd of Yale men were hilariously celebrating the 
event. With some difficulty the party succeeded in getting a table 
to themselves and settled down to conversation and beverages. 
After a while they noticed two young fellows who wore the Yale 
blue, looking eagerly for seats. Stedman’s college partisanship 
moved him to hospitality and by shifting places and foraging for chairs 
room was made for the newcomers at the table. Naturally, the talk 
ran to the game of the afternoon, on which the undergraduates were 
very voluble, and then to other topics, which left them silent but 
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apparently deeply impressed. As all rose to go, the boys were pro- 
fuse in their appreciation of the courtesy of the party in making 
room for them, whereupon Stedman said: 

“Young gentlemen, it has been very pleasant to meet you, and 
you may be interested to know with whom you have been drinking. 
This is the well-known author, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, son- 
in-law of Nathaniel Hawthorne. This is Mr. H. C. Bunner, dis- 
tinguished poet and editor of Puck. This is Professor H. H. Boyesen, 
writer of admirable short stories, and I am Edmund Clarence 
Stedman.” 

The boys, who were little wiser for the introductions, but who 
had heard of the amazing cleverness of the confidence men of New 
York, looked incredulous for a moment, and then one of them, 
raising his hat, said: 

“Thank you, sir, and you may be interested to know who we are. 
This is my friend Prince Bismarck of Germany, and I am His Holiness 
the Pope of Rome.” 

Like the true man-of-the-world that he was, Stedman was open- 
minded and candid, as will be seen from the following extract from 
a letter which he wrote to me in 1886: 


I have a confession to make. I remember once laughing at you 
for your extravagant laudation of Modjeska. Now I have seen 
and admired this beautiful lady and actress on the stage, and often 
have met her at receptions, etc. But last night she came to our 
house, from a dinner party, radiant —a seeming goddess —in a 
superb white and crimson low-cut, sleeveless dress, — looked, moved, 
talked like Juno, Venus, Diana, all in one. I gave in. We all did. 
There is but one such woman. 


But his admiration was not confined to artists of her sex. Writing 
concerning my sonnet on Tommaso Salvini, some words of which I 
had mended at his suggestion, he adds: 

“T am as much an admirer of Salvini as you are. He is simply 
inapproachable — the Only One.” 

Stedman felt a deep loyalty to the Century and was interested in 
everything we did. Before we had international copyright he called 
the magazines “the very life-raft of our own authors.”’ He had the 
freedom of a candid friend. When we were changing from the old 
purple cover of Scribner’s Monthly to the beautiful brown design in 
monumental letters by Stanford White, there was much discussion 
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as to their relative merits. This coming to the ear of Stedman, he 
wrote: “Don’t let them chaff you out of the cover. It will wear 
well; it is patrician — the late one was plebeian.” ‘The new cover 
became the model for those of several other magazines but after my 
retirement as Editor of the Century it was abandoned, all but that 
one word. 

Stedman in a letter of October 13, 1907, three months before his 
death, to Gilder, says, in praising the “fine and noble” requiem for 
Saint-Gaudens: “The critics, the young writers, the public, seem to 
mistake poetical materia for poetry itself, and this more than at 
previous times within our recollection.” What would he have said 
if he had lived to see the disintegration of critical taste under the 
influence of free verse — a part of the lawlessness that has invaded 
every department of art! 

Walter H. Page said that from the Battery to Harlem Bridge no 
one knew how to write the English language. This sweeping asser- 
tion left out of consideration, along with that of others, the prose 
of Stedman, precise and flowing as well as substantial and nervous. 

In response to a postal card from me from Sicily, he wrote me a 
charming letter which is so typical of his affection and appreciation, 
that I venture to transcribe it here: 


New York, March 31, 1886. 
My dear Johnson, 

The next best thing to sitting on the Acropolis, with the Par- 
thenon, the blue sea, Hymettus, etc., all in sight — is to have you 
there, thinking of me and wishing that I, too, might get just once 
“to Carcasonne”’ before floating off into our pristine star-dust. 

Your card gave me a pang and a pleasure —a “blissful pang”, 
as Fouqué describes the knight’s thrill when he received his Death- 
Kiss from Undine. 

And now I see you have taken the Greeks in their own line of 
migration — from Attica and Pericles to Sicily and Dionysios and 
Theocritus. Yes — would that you had taken that list of flowers! ! 
Bayard Taylor took it, but failed to reach Sicily that time, and 
returned the list unused. Three years ago U. S. Consul-at-Malta 
Worthington took it, and has returned it. I really shall have to 
visit Trinacria in person, if only as a botanist. But save the flowers 

1 Sicilian flowers —I think those mentioned by Theocritus. I have related else- 
where in these recollections my attempt to send to Stedman a copy of his favorite 


idyllist from Theocritus’s birthplace, Siracusa, where, alas! I found the Arethusan 
singer was unknown. —R. U. J. 
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you gathered. Where was your wife all this time? Perhaps you 
feared to let her gather the asphodel, cyclamen, and poppies, lest 
gloomy Dis should repeat his ancient feat, and, seeing a fairer Pros- 
erpine within reach, make your spouse his prize and bear her off as 
the new queen of Hades... . 
Faithfully and affectionately yours 


An interesting conjunction of two prophetic poets, one of whom 
wrote of John Brown himself and the other in the spirit of the John 
Brown song, was the meeting of Stedman with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
at our home in 1904. In his acceptance, he spoke of her as the 
“grand old sibyl.” I well remember the knightly deference he paid 
to her on that occasion. He thought the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” sufficient warrant for her election to the American 
Academy, of which she was the only woman member. 

It will be recalled that Stedman was rusticated from Yale for some 
undergraduate mischievousness, but in 1871, long after he had settled 
down to a serious career and had won his spurs, the University 
was glad to give him his diplomas as Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts, to which, in 1895, it added its highest honorary degree. 

He was a man of the most scrupulous integrity both in and out of 
Wall Street and, after his death, his associates of the Stock Exchange 
honored his memory by contributing to the fund for the purchase 
of the Keats House in Rome, a room of which is called for him as 
Chairman of the American Committee on the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
there established. His letters and memoirs, edited by his granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. George M. Gould, give a charming portrait of the marked 
individuality of this distinguished and generous man-of-letters. 

I cannot more appropriately close this inadequate sketch of this 
veritable Knight of Friendship than by letting him once more speak 
for himself in a letter written to the editors of the four volumes of 
“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” into which the Century 
War Series grew, and which we gave ourselves the pleasure of send- 
ing to him. He writes: 

44 Kast 26th St. 
New York, June 27, 1889. 
My dear Rob Johnson 

& Clarence Buel: 

Bis dat, qui amanter dat — and so, as there are two of you, and 
2x 2 =4, I am the glad recipient of a fourfold gift. The War Book 
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is a great, a superb, a national work; a noble, lasting enrichment 
of any man’s library, —a work not to be parted with, but to be 
handed down in an American household. These volumes, too, are 
costly and beautiful. But all their value and beauty are nothing 
to me compared with the few words you have inscribed upon the 
fly-leaf, and wherewith you touch me deeply. One usually dreads 
a gift, as he scarcely knows how to make up for it. This time I con- 
fess that I could not find the smallest bit of an arriére pensée among 
my sensations, when I opened Vol. I and found how it came to be 
mine. I was and am simply delighted to receive the work thus 
from its editors. For I have no closer friends than you two, among 
young and old — none to whom J am more indebted for unbroken 
affection and good services; and I am well aware, at my age, that 
when friendship exists between men of different ages, it is the older 
who really are under bonds of obligation and gratitude. Well, 
I am rather proud of my success in “recruiting”’ my friendship (as 
Emerson termed it) as life has flown by, and assuredly never more 
so than with respect to you twain. You know that I know your 
affection and mine to be equal, but I repeat that the gratitude is all 
on the side of your attached friend and old campaigner, 
E. C. STEDMAN. 


RICHARD’ HENRY STODDARD 


Onz of the poets of whom I saw much, and who has never yet received 
adequate appreciation, either in his own country or in England 
(where the discovery of neglected American poets amounts to a 
foible) was Richard Henry Stoddard. In my judgment Stoddard’s 
lyrics are not surpassed by those of any other American. It is much 
to be desired that they should be selected out of his other work and 
printed in a volume by themselves, for if ever there was a man who 
had the lyrical sense, it was he. “There are Gains for all our Losses”, 
“A Rose Song”, “The Flown Bird”, “I have Forgotten to Forget”’, 
“The Flower of Love Lies Bleeding’’, “My Feet were made to Follow 
You”, and many others, have the simplicity and lightness of the 
Elizabethans, combined with depth of feeling. America will some 
day be proud of him. 

He was at one time the literary editor of the Mail and Express, 
which he whimsically referred to as “The Mule in Distress.” He 
was below the medium height and not robust, and his slow pace 
accentuated his air of ill health, but his cheeks were as rosy as 
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Whitman’s, though his hair was not so silvery. He was a mine of 
information about the literary, particularly the poetic, history of 
America and England, and was a keen critic. A good deal of his 
verse, however, was of the “pot-boiler” type, for he was always 
impecunious, and indeed was the sort of man who ought to have 
been put in easy circumstances so that he might write unstintedly 
at his best. Once in the editorial rooms after we had had a charm- 
ing hour of his picturesque talk, — about Poe and the Hudson 
River School, — he said as he rose, “Well, now I am going home, 
and I am going to sit down and write one of the damnedest, sweetest, 
little religious poems you have ever read.” I cannot remember 
having seen the poem, though he was quite competent to write in 
that vein. 

Stoddard was an habitué of the Century Club, where he was often 
the centre of a group of members, for wherever he was one was sure 
of having an entertaining time. Although he was frequently in a 
humorous, even a mocking, mood, he would suddenly change into 
the most serious intellectual discourse. Later in life the use of his 
hands and arms and eyes became impaired, and nothing was sadder 
than his appearance Saturday nights at the Club when with shuf- 
fling, uncertain steps he went to his carriage in the care of some 
other member, usually that kindly soul Ripley Hitchcock, his de- 
voted friend and literary executor. But he never lost his wits nor 
his wit, nor his keen sustaining interest in life. 

In the early days of the Authors Club, of which Stoddard was a 
member in company with many other well-known writers of New 
York, the Club decided to take rooms in Twenty-fourth Street near 
Broadway above a fencing salle, the maitre darmes agreeing to 
furnish the provender for the Thursday night meetings and to keep 
a general oversight of the rooms of the Club. These were made 
attractive and the members. were informed that the quarters 
would be kept open for them every day and evening during the 
winter and were invited to make use of them for literary work. 
Very few, however, availed themselves of this convenience, an ex- 
ception to the rule being a certain X. Y. Z., a playwright who that 
winter had two or three of his productions on the boards at the 
same time. He seemed so prosperous that he was much compli- 
mented on his success. He had been twice divorced, and, instead 
of accepting these compliments at their face value, he responded, 
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“Oh, that is n’t enough to keep me in alimony.” He spent a large 
part of every day and night at the Club and not only made great 
inroads upon its fine stationery in the preparation of his manuscripts 
but took large quantities of it home with him. 

At this time I was secretary of the Club and a member of its 
council. After this had gone on for a long while, at a stated meeting 
of the council, the question arising as to which of the members, if 
any, were in arrears in dues, the treasurer reported two such delin- 
quents. “Who are they?” was the general demand and the reply 
was ‘‘X. Y. Z., of course. He hasn’t paid up for three years,” and, 
the little affair of the stationery being rehearsed, there were cries of 
“Drop him at once,” “Let’s make an example of him,” and “Now’s 
our chance,’”’ and it was agreed that his name should be stricken 
from the rolls. The question then recurred to the other delinquent, 
“Who is he? We’ve got to make short work of these fellows,” to 
which the treasurer replied, with hesitation, “Well, — the other is 
Richard Henry Stoddard.” 

At this there was something like dismay, for Stoddard was re- 
spected and liked and added much to the attractiveness of the Club. 
The members exclaimed: “Oh, thunder!” ‘‘Oh, that’s too bad!” 
“Oh, boys, we can’t let Stoddard go,” and then again, “Can’t we 
arrange it so as to drop X. Y. Z. and keep Stoddard?” I ventured 
to say that nothing was easier, and I proposed the following reso- 
lution, which was greeted with delight and was unanimously adopted, 
and which I made a part of the official records of the Club: 

“Resolved, that the name of X. Y. Z. be dropped from the roll 
of membership for non-payment of dues and that of Richard Henry 
Stoddard be retained for the same reason.” 

The wisdom of this action was confirmed by the fact that in his 
will Stoddard left to the Club his large and valuable collection of 
American Poetry, which is one of its chief treasures. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Amon the most agreeable of men was William Dean Howells. He 
was without affectation and there was a sort of princely courtesy 
about him of a simple and self-respecting character. He was a 
man-of-letters, as one speaks of a man-of-the-world, familiar with 
everything in our own and in several other literatures, and with that 
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ability to utilize everything that comes from a quick sense of the 
appropriate. He was kindly toward others, as Stedman was, and, 
indeed, as many others of their generation were, for the American 
literary class of that day was characterized by a generosity, a senti- 
ment of live and let live, to which I have not found a counterpart in 
English literary circles, which seem to me more jealous and certainly 
are very much more broken up into cliques. Howells and Stedman 
were both accustomed to make personal recognition of good work 
by younger men, and “put themselves out”, so to speak, to find 
new and promising writers. I remember that a man who had sent 
numerous contributions to the Century once wrote to us, “If you 
do not take some of my contributions, I shall have to resort to the 
humiliation of being discovered by William Dean Howells.” This 
was not intended as a slur upon Howells but merely as a recognition 
of the fact that he was generous toward younger writers. 

A strict construction of the duty of a critic might find something 
to complain of in the breadth of Howells’s sympathies. Now and 
then, as in the case of Walt Mason, the versifier, he exalted facility 
and point into permanent value. Like other editors, Howells in 
this way sometimes caught sight of swans that on near approach 
proved to be geese. I could name one or two instances of this, but 
in the main his forecasts were accurate, and when they were not 
it was not his fault. After all, I recall the lines of “McFingal”: 


“And optics sharp it takes, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


Howells came much to the Century office during the publication 
of what is now regarded as his best novel, “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham’’, in which, I think, he first gave a substantial form in 
fiction to his well-known sympathies with common life and men. 
It seems a little strange that one who stood so strongly for a modi- 
fied form of socialism should not have made more of it in his novels. 
Perhaps his point of view would not have been so charming if it 
had been more propagandist, but one might have expected that the 
man who pleaded for the lives of the Chicago anarchists would have 
done more in fiction to present the claims of the workingmen and 
the proletariat. The fact of it is, perhaps, that his sympathy came 
from the kindness of his heart and from his conclusions in his study, 
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rather than from close contact with the laboring classes in their 
everyday life. He was not a slumming novelist. 

There was no one we were gladder to see than Mr. Howells. He 
suggested Charles Lamb. He had a kindly word for everybody and 
his conversation was as good as a book, better than most books. 
He had a sympathetic smile and instead of a laugh, a chuckle, with 
full enjoyment of his own fun. On his seventieth birthday we wrote 
him a round robin of congratulations, to which he sent the following 
reply: 

Tue Century Rosin 
“The first of the first month of spring, 
The morning of my seventieth year, 
A bird came and began to sing, 
So sweet, so mellow, and so clear, 
With such a full and cordial sound, 
In spite of the day’s varying weathers, 
As flows from Robins when they ’re Round 
And plump as aldermen in feathers.” 
W. D. Howe tts. 


One phase of Howells’s activity I think has not received suf- 
ficient attention, namely, the great service he has done the public 
as a student and interpreter of foreign literature, Russian, Scandi- 
navian, Italian and Spanish; for one thing we need to keep clearly 
before us in the formation of our own literary taste is the standards 
of the greatest foreign writers. We are in danger of becoming 
provincial by a certain breeding-in-and-in of literary tastes, which 
seem to have more stability in European countries. It is easy to 
be so intent upon what lies within our own frontiers as to lose sight 
of the great literary landmarks of the world. 

Howells had an intense aversion to speaking in public and when 
he did so he invariably wrote out his remarks, as at the meetings 
of the Academy of Arts and Letters — the Mark Twain Memorial 
meeting, and others — not only in introducing a speaker at some 
length, but in the brief presentations. These were done with de- 
lightful charm and appropriateness. 

One of the happiest of these was his presentation of Monsieur 
Eugéne Brieux at olian Hall at the annual joint meeting of the 
Academy and the Institute in 1914, to which that distinguished 
member of the Académie Francaise had come to bring its greetings. 
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I had called with a carriage for Mr. Howells and then for M. Brieux 
to take them to the meeting. Despite the fact that Mr. Howells 
knew of the uniform of the Académie, I think he shared my little 
thrill of unexpectedness at finding our guest in the traditional green 
coat heavily braided in gold and with cocked hat and sword. It 
was also a thrill of pleasure, for there had been rumors that the 
greatest of Academies could not function “en dehors de la France” 
and M. Brieux’s costume was to us both a recognition and an 
honor for our new organization. M. Brieux carried off the situation 
beautifully and Mr. Howells bore himself as though he was quite 
accustomed to present French Academicians in full dress to American 
audiences. 

I never cease to admire the sustained quality of style in the literary 
work of Mr. Howells. Every stickful of his writing interests me by 
the ease and charm with which it is executed. Novel, criticism, 
recollections, address, whatever it may be, he never lets down the 
high standard. It is good food negatively as well as positively — for 
what it is not as for what it is. It is free from the agitated, hectic, 
over-conscious manner of our time; it has no affectation or pose, 
no swagger, no cock-sureness, no opinionatedness — faults into 
which it is so easy for a critic to fall. In following his pen, you are 
not his pupil, though perforce you are always learning from his 
intellectual treasures of things old and new; rather you are his 
friend, whom he has invited to his hearth, to talk things over with 
‘you. He is genial and candid and treats your opposite opinion with 
respect — perhaps more than it is entitled to — and does not exact 
that you agree with him, though he is the most persuasive of writers. 
For these reasons, it seems to me, you rise from the intercourse with 
a stimulation of self-respect. And as this is the highest aim and best 
accomplishment of friendship and society so I think it should be 
considered one of the chief functions of books. 

Among the positive qualities that contribute to the beauty of 
Mr. Howells’s style, comes first of all precision, the basis of any art. 
The characteristic of amateurishness is fumbling; that of the genuine 
writer is the bold, sure, authoritative stroke. It is not always easy 
to define the difference, but the sensitive reader — shall I say editor? 
— always feels it. Mr. Howells’s choice of words has inevitableness. 
His precision is not that of stiffness or pedantry, but that of grace. 
His sentences remind me of Hogarth’s line of beauty or of the 
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exquisite flowing lines just above the celadon wave of the surf the 
moment before it breaks. Some writers — Carlyle, for instance, 
and Whitman — seem to leave scattered about their pages the chips 
of their workshop: you wade through the débris of their great 
slashing thoughts. Mr. Howells does not do that sort of pioneer 
work; but his style is thoroughly adapted to — I was going to say, 
his task, but nothing he ever did conveys the sense of a task, or 
labored production. If there is toil back of it he alone could tell 
us. Perhaps there is: Art knoweth its own bitterness. 

Next to precision, and based upon it, is lucidity, the second 
cardinal virtue of style, and this Mr. Howells has to perfection. 
No one who intrusted himself to his literary guidance was ever lost 
in quagmire or jungle. If he oftener gives you a microscope than a 
telescope to see through, at least there is no dirt or mist on the 
glass. 

His, also, is the third quality necessary to a distinguished style, — 
proportion: he gives you harmonious, comprehensive, well-balanced 
articles, paragraphs, even sentences. What I have so far spoken of 
— precision, lucidity, and proportion — are traits of form which 
might be found in a philosophical treatise. Two others there are 
which make literature of all he writes—the feeling for color 
and, especially, the warmth of sympathy. I am not making a 
final critical estimate of his work, which would require elaborate 
study, but merely recording my dominant impressions, which may 
be summed up in the opinion that Mr. Howells by the flexibility, — 
freshness, suavity, humanity and graceful strength of his work is, 
for expression, among the first of American writers. It would have 
been interesting, and to all other writers instructive, if he had told 
us from what sources of the world’s masterpieces he derived the 
qualities which his style so admirably combined, and to such fine 
issues. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


One of the most beloved of the writing craft was the scholarly 
editor of the “Variorum Shakespeare”, Doctor Horace Howard 
Furness, who, with his sister, Mrs. A. L. Wister, a novelist and ar. 
expert translator from the French and the German, lived at Wall- ‘ 
ingford near Philadelphia. Doctor Furness was of impressive aspect. 
I never saw a head in which so prominent and agreeable a feature 
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was the arch — that of the beautiful dome, those of the eyebrows, 
and that of the cropped white moustache, not to speak of the in- 
verted arch of the chin. His fresh, rotund face, with its alert and 
kindly eyes and humorous smile, was an embodiment of the very 
spirit of geniality and benevolence, and his gentle and responsive 
disposition awakened in all who knew him a certain tenderness — 
all the more pronounced because of his infirmity, for, like Harriet 
Martineau, he was deaf and was obliged to use an ear-trumpet. 
But, unlike that lady, he did not believe (as Nadal said she did) 
“that heaven was a place where people sat about with ear-trumpets 
and derided the doctrine of the immortality of the soul.” Rather, 
by the vitality of his spiritual nature, he made one believe in the 
imperishable character of goodness. His father, like Miss Mar- 
tineau’s, was a distinguished Unitarian minister of the type of 
William Ellery Channing, — a type that gave vitality to Unitarian- 
ism forty years ago. 

Whether Doctor Furness’s interest in Shakespeare grew out of his 
devotion to the theatre or was a result of it — or both — he was a 
friend of all the best actors of his day — Charlotte Cushman, Fanny 
Kemble, Booth, Jefferson, Salvini and others — and was always to 
be seen at the first nights of the best plays. He was a radiating 
centre of sympathy, and young folk loved him as a father. No 
relation in life is more beautiful or satisfactory than that of the 
stripling or the maiden to the sage, and as I write these words there 
comes back to me a vision of the hovering devotion which a charm- 
ing and well-bred girl of sixteen showed toward the good Doctor on 
the day when I, having been taken by my friend and his, Harrison 
Morris, to see him for the first time, we were invited to dine with 
him and Mrs. Wister. Alas, though oft invited, this was the only 
time I saw him among his books and souvenirs. 

And what treasures he had! With unaffected pride he showed 
us the chief of these, enjoying our enjoyment of them. First of all 
was the most precious and intimate literary relic in existence — . 
Shakespeare’s gold-embroidered gloves, which one was permitted 
reverently to touch while the Doctor related their authenticated 
history, as it has kindly been recorded for me thus by Mr. H. H. 
Furness, Jr., who now owns them: 


They were bequeathed among articles of wearing apparel to 
Shakespeare’s sister, Joan Hart; inherited, through his father and 
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grandfather, by Shakespeare Hart —Joan’s great-grandson; and 
given by Hart to John Ward as a recompense for a benefit perform- 
ance for the restoration of the Shakespeare monument. (Ward 
was the grandfather of John Philip Kemble, Charles Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons.) They were given by Ward to David Garrick on the 
occasion of the Stratford Jubilee in 1769; bequeathed to Mrs. Gar- 
rick; by her left to Mrs. Siddons, by Mrs. Siddons to her daughter 
Cecilia Coombe, by Miss Coombe given to Miss F. A. Kemble, ° 
her first cousin, and then given by Mrs. Kemble to Horace Howard 
Furness on the completion of the first volume of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, and thus came to the hands of the present owner. 


Then there was the table at which Fanny Kemble gave her fasci- 
nating Shakespeare readings, besides rare editions and portraits and 
other Shakespeariana, which, doubtless, will eventually be kept in 
a shrine by themselves. 

The scholarliness of the monumental Variorum Edition needs no 
comment beyond saying that the colossal task extended over forty 
years and massed the criticisms of all the commentators upon 
fifteen of the plays, always with the personal touch of the great 
editor and often with the scholar’s saving graces of humor and 
humanity. It is America’s finest contribution to Shakespeare 
criticism and it is to be deplored that there should be even one 
“unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower.” Fortunately the work is 
being supplemented and completed on the critic’s own methods by 
his scholarly son. Doctor Furness seems to have run down every 
clue to its source and to have given a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
body of textual criticism. 

His careful methods and cautious critical approach are illustrated 
by two letters concerning the suggestion by a cultivated Italian 
lady, which I had passed on to him, that in “Julius Caesar” Shake- 
speare was indebted to an Italian play on the same theme. Writing 
from Wallingford, September 24, 1907, he says: 


My Dear Johnson: 
' T have never heard of a drama entitled “Cesare” by Orlando 
Pescetti, published in 1594, nor do I find either the drama or the 
author’s name mentioned in Klein’s large work on the Italian Drama, 
in five massive volumes; but this is by no means conclusive that 
there is not such a play nor such a dramatist. 

As to the idea that it was one of the sources of Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar”, it is, I think, purely chimerical. For that play, 
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Shakespeare’s source was North’s Plutarch, which he followed so 
closely, in scenes, in traits of character, in expressions, that in some 
places he has received the credit for wisdom and profundity which 
really belong to Plutarch. Wherefore, if this Italian drama agrees 
sometimes, even strikingly agrees, with Shakespeare, it is, I think, 
because they both followed the same authority. 

If you want me to, I[’ll look into it more thoroughly, but this is 
all that occurs to me offhand. 

Yours faithfully, 
Horace Howarp FuRNESS. 


And when there had been some mention in my second letter of 
the claim of parallel passages he adds, October 14, 1907: 


Beware of all Shakespearian parallels. I trust them as I would an 
adder fanged. Few things clutch the researching heart with a more 
unrelaxing grasp. 

I have a fair correspondent —a Professor, Doctor, and “admi- 
rably seen”’ in Italian literature — whom not even words as inspired 
as by Holy Writ could persuade that Beatrice, in “Much Ado”’, is 
not derived from a character from “I] Courtegiano”, and it is really 
quite as likely that she was derived from Michal, daughter of Sol- 
omon, who laughed at David when he danced before the Lord. 


There was often a quaint turn of expression in his letters, as in 
this of April 26, 1909, concerning an article which, for some extrinsic 
reason, was manifestly outside the range of the Century. 


Ever so many thanks for yours of the 24th inst. whereof the 
candour I do much affect. 

You have answered me exactly as I wished. I shall follow your 
advice and, wrapping my poor bantling in an old petticoat, put it 
in an old basket and leave it on the steps of the Atlantic Monthly. 


He signs another “Thine, while this machine is to him.” 

The Doctor was a faithful interpreter of Shakespeare not only to 
the eye, through the multitude of his illuminating comments, but — 
despite his deafness —also to the ear. Without pretension to 
histrionic ability, his public and private readings from the plays were 
memorable. One of these occasions was the joint public meeting 
of the Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters at the New Theatre 
in New York, on the ninth of December, 1910, he then being in his 77th 
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year, when he gave with rare and refined diction, and in a voice 
that could be clearly heard in all parts of the house, a reading from 
“Henry V” that amounted almost to the impersonation of Kath- 
arine and the King, bringing forth new beauties and giving dignity 
and the interest of surprise to many a passage. It was, I think, 
his first and only reading in New York and was the closing number of 
the morning’s programme. The audience lingered as if reluctant to 
have an end to the unique delight which he had given them. After 
the “brilliant reading and comments’, as one of the newspapers 
described it, Howells, who was presiding, took up the speaker’s hear- 
ing tube and, turning to the audience as he used it, said: 

“T am going to speak to Doctor Furness through this trumpet 
and tell him that he has made his gloss so much a part of the poetry 
of Shakespeare that we shall never be able hereafter to tell the 
gloss from the text.” 

Doctor Furness was one of the early members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, in which he felt a deep interest, and 
in which American Shakespearian scholarship was represented also 
by Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale. There have been 
“first citizens” in Philadelphia, but for intellectual and personal 
distinction Doctor Furness and Doctor Weir Mitchell were, above 
all others, worthy of the succession to Franklin. An unusually fine 
piece of biographical writing is the Sketch of Doctor Furness in the 
Century by his friend Talcott Williams. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


ANOTHER good talker was Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet, editor, 
novelist and wit. He was one of the handsomest of our contributors, 
having a well-proportioned figure, a delicately florid complexion, 
a finely moulded rather square face with a moustache and strong 
intellectual features. In dress he was always bien soigné, even 
fastidious. He was not a college-bred man but had a noteworthy 
polish of literary style in conformity with his personal manner. 
He was probably not always the well-set-up figure that we knew, for 
he had been one of the group of writers and artists at Pfaff’s 
Cellar on Broadway that played at Bohemianism. His later fas- 
tidiousness extended to his literary tastes. An adept himself in 
sonnets, of which he wrote some of the very best ever produced in 
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America, he would not admit the legitimacy of those of Shakespeare. 
He held that the sonnet was an Italian form with plenty of freedom 
in its variations, and those of Shakespeare he called “three quatrains 
and a couplet.’ Everything he did was finished to a nicety and yet 
nothing was finical. He once said, when I asked him if he had 
written any poems recently, that all his time was occupied in revising 
and correcting the metrical sins of his youth. 

He told me that his sonnet “Insomnia” had brought him a flood 
of letters from all over the country, all expressing sympathy and 
many containing remedies for his dire distress. This was a great 
tribute to the faithfulness of the sonnet, but it was all wasted on 
Aldrich, who added that he had never lost a night’s sleep in his life! 

One of the most striking literary coincidences I have ever heard 
of related to Aldrich’s story “Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriskie’’, 
the motive of which is the infatuation of a young fellow for a trapeze 
performer in the circus who, after an ardent wooing by letter, turns 
out tobe aman. At an evening company, in New York, he happened 
to mention this story to Mrs. Launt Thompson, wife of the sculptor 
and sister of Bishop Henry C. Potter. He noticed a rather unusual 
and flattering interest on Mrs. Thompson’s part while he was nar- 
rating the plot. When he had finished she informed him that she 
had written a story on the same theme and that it would appear in 
the next number of the Galaxy. “And mine,” replied the astonished 
Aldrich, “in the next number of the Aflantic.”” The curious may 
find these stories in almost any large public library. Stedman 
thought Mrs. Thompson’s not inferior to that of the author of 
“Marjorie Daw.” 

Like Howells, Aldrich, with all his perfection of style and his 
abundant substance, could not speak extemporaneously in public 
and would not go to dinners of the sort unless promise was given 
that he should not be called upon. In these days when the assur- 
ances of a chairman are little better than “dicers’ oaths”, it is danger- 
ous for any diner to feel safe. 

Lowell’s antipathy to Whitman had a counterpart in Aldrich’s 
for James Whitcomb Riley. Writing to me, he said: 


By the way, you have n’t seen Mr. Riley’s latest lyric. It is one 
of those homely, simple, pathetic things which go straight to the 
heart of the common people — naturally the only real judges of 
poetry — and is called, “The Little Boy with the Sickly Spine” — 
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““Ma and me’s asked out to dine 
And I have dot a sickly spine, 
But I don’t mind a sickly spine 
’S long as I’m asked out to dine.” 


This was, of course, a parody of Aldrich’s. Closing this letter, he 
said: 


I was on the point of saying that I trust that your summer has 
been half as pleasant as mine! I wonder if you would have under- 
stood that I wished to say — “even more pleasant.” This reminds 
me of what the Western gentleman said to Longfellow touching 
“Evangeline”: “Mr. Longfellow, few persons have enjoyed ‘Evan- 
geline’ as much as I have.” 


As told in Mrs. Aldrich’s entertaining volume of reminiscences, 
he was an intimate friend of Edwin Booth. I often saw him at 
The Players in Gramercy Park, which was founded by Booth and 
named by Aldrich. The Club was the residence of Booth, and as 
Aldrich always frequented it when he came to New York, the Century 
editors, who usually took luncheon there, shared in the pleasure of 
his company and his breezy wit. I remember how disappointed he 
was (or perhaps affected to be) at the passage of the International 
Copyright Bill, the manufacturing conditions of which he held as 
not only objectionable in themselves but as having “taken away 
our grievance.” 


A NOTE ON MARION CRAWFORD 


Docror ANDREW D. Warts told me this diverting story of Marion 
Crawford. It will be remembered that Crawford spent his boyhood 
in Rome where his father, the well-known sculptor, long resided. , It 
would imply that as a youngster Crawford’s mischievous tempera- 
ment gave solicitude to others besides his own family, though he 
grew up to be a very punctilious and considerate man. 

One day soon after the appearance of Crawford’s first popular 
novel, “Mr. Isaacs’’, a friend of his in Rome went one day into the 
shop of the veteran bookseller Herr Spithoever on the Piazza di 
Spagna, well known to all visitors to Rome. In the course of the 
conversation he said, 

“Ts n’t it fine about Frank Crawford, Mr. Spithoever?”’ 
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The bookseller looked blank and said incredulously in broken 
English, 

“Frank Crawfort? Vat about Frank Crawfort?”’ 

“Oh, don’t you know he has written a very successful novel that 
is selling by the thousands?” And turning to a salesman, “ Antonio, 
let me have a copy of ‘Mr. Isaacs’.” 

The old man gave a guttural exclamation, “Uh! uh!” and took the 
volume in his hands, looked it over critically, turned it around to 
examine the exterior, glanced at the title page, read the first sentence, 
and then the last, and opened the leaves at various pages of the 
book as if to sample it. Finally, he held it off at arm’s length as 
for a general inspection and then, repeating the grunt, handed it 
back to Antonio in a half contemptuous way without looking at 
him and exclaimed, 

“Uh! uh! Vell! vell! Dot brooves dot you must neffer trown 
a poy!” 

Crawford was one of the hardest workers I have ever known among 
authors. He was extremely methodical and hid himself away in an 
upper room over Macmillan’s bookstore in Fifth Avenue and day 
after day kept steadily at his work. He told me once that his stories 
were all carefully thought out before he put pen to paper, that all he 
had to do was to record what had already been designed with particu- 
larity. He reminds me of what Henry James (I think it was) said of 
Trollope: that he glued himself to his seat and wrote continuously 
with his eye occasionally on the clock. In his conversation Crawford 
was very much like his books, picturesque and with a sense of the 
dramatic and the unusual. If his entertaining novels did not rise 
to the plane of genius one might always be sure that they did not 
fall into that of the commonplace. They reflect the agreeable point 
of view and the experiences of a cultivated man-of-the-world. 


WAYNE MACVEAGH 


Can any one who lived in the summer and autumn of 1881 forget 
the anxiety, the suspense, the tragic intensity of those months when 
the daily attention of the whole world was concentrated upon the 
sufferings of President Garfield as it has only been given to one other 
American, General Grant? Lincoln and McKinley succumbed at 
once to the assassin’s bullet, but the lingering condition of Garfield 
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and Grant gave time for an access and climax of sympathetic interest. 
In the case of Garfield, this interest was almost wholly personal. 
During his brief incumbency of office he had not had time to impress 
himself upon the country politically, though in the choice of a dis- 
tinguished and capable Cabinet he had given reason to expect a strong 
and independent administration. His self-respecting defiance of 
the domineering attitude of the spoils-seeking Senator Conkling 
(whose resignation in pique was followed by that of Senator T. C. 
Platt, thenceforth known as “Me Too’’) had strengthened him with 
the people, who like nothing better than boldness. After the long 
vigil of the nation at the bedside of the stricken President, his removal 
from the stifling heat of the White House to the seashore at Elberon 
excited their hopes for a time and gave more poignancy to their grief 
when the end came. As for the heroic President himself, he lost 
neither hope nor cheerfulness. 

As an instance of the latter quality, I may cite an anecdote which 
was told me by the President’s friend and constant attendant, 
Colonel A. F. Rockwell. It will be remembered that at the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1880 at Chicago which nominated 
Garfield, the break of the Wisconsin delegation, headed by Governor 
Jeremiah Rusk, apparently proved decisive in favor of Garfield, who, 
as chairman of the Ohio delegation, had nominated Senator John 
Sherman for the head of the ticket. Rockwell said that almost from 
the moment of the adjournment of the convention, Governor Rusk, 
known familiarly as “Jerry’’, did not cease to urge upon Garfield 
his claim for distinguished office on the basis of this undeniable 
service, and as the inauguration approached these importunities 
were renewed in increasing force. Rusk’s first choice was a position 
in the Cabinet, but when it was evident that this was not possible, 
he shifted his claim to a diplomatic mission of the first class, and 
fairly haunted the President-elect in search of his prey. After a long 
time, as the prospects of a first-class, or even second-class mission 
approached the vanishing point, it was felt that something had to 
be done for him, and he was offered a post of minister to a South 
American republic, which, it must be recorded to his credit, he in- 
dignantly declined. Meantime, his constant appearance at the 
White House became a tradition and a source of humor. 

In the hottest of the summer days, while Garfield was stifling and 
sweltering in the White House, it chanced that Rockwell, who had 
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been sitting with him, was called away for a few minutes. During 
this time, the President, who was unable to use his hands, became 
the prey of a particularly rapacious fly. First it would buzz in one 
of his ears, and when he would turn that one to the pillow, it would 
be attracted by the other; or it would alight upon his nose, when he 
would try to remove it by twitching. On the whole, this fly gave 
him a very disagreeable quarter of an hour, and when Rockwell 
returned, the President looked up at him with an amused smile and 
said: “Oh, Colonel, I am so glad to see you. I have been in torture 
since you left with a Jerry Rusk of a fly!” 

It must be said for Governor Rusk that he was a man of great 
decision of character, which he showed during the labor riots in 
Milwaukee, the violence of which disappeared before his downright 
firmness in the assertion of the law. 

When at last it became manifest that the end of the long illness 
was at hand, mindful of the easily-to-be-overlooked importance to 
history and to art that a death mask should be made of the President’s 
face, the editors of the Century suggested this to Rockwell, and 
offered to bear the expense that might be involved. Permission 
having been given by Rockwell, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens having 
consented to give his expert professional supervision to the process, 
a death mask was taken, which later was presented to the family of 
the President and has since been of incalculable value in the modeling 
of the effigies that have been made of him. There may be a squeamish 
sentiment that would object to this foresight and prevision, but a 
little reflection will show that such feeling should give way to public 
considerations. 

When Vice-President Arthur succeeded to the Presidency, the 
members of the Cabinet offered him their resignations, so that he 
might be free to carry out his own policies, and these were at once 
accepted save in the case of the Attorney-General, Wayne MacVeagh, 
who, though invited to remain, persisted in his withdrawal, for 
reasons which he gave me, as hereinafter related. 

I find among my papers a memorandum made January 2, 1884, 
immediately after a visit to Philadelphia to see MacVeagh. It was 
the third interview I had had with him since President Garfield’s 
deathin September, 1881, and these conversations had inspired respect 
for the Attorney-General’s high character, his clear-sighted knowl- 
edge of politics, and his just judgment of men. In the first interview, 
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he declined our invitation to write for the Century about Garfield’s 
Administration, saying it was too soon to do so. He then prophesied 
that after a decent interval Arthur would resume his intimate rela- 
tions with Garfield’s enemies, and at the same time would attempt 
to kill with kindness the cause of Civil Service Reform. At the 
second interview, in December, 1883, MacVeagh proposed to write 
a paper inveighing against Arthur’s renomination, toward which 
the tide then seemed to be setting, but subsequent events showed the 
weakness of Arthur’s candidacy, and MacVeagh renounced his 
intention. 

In the third interview he went over the ground more comprehen- 
sively. He said that he well knew, at the time, that by resigning 
after Garfield’s death, he would incur the charge of deserting his 
post under fire, since it would be said that he should have remained 
to prosecute the men who had been indicted for the well-known 
“Star Route” frauds, Dorsey, Brady and others. He said that 
during Garfield’s illness, the Republican of Washington, a newspaper 
owned by Dorsey and edited by Gorham, savagely attacked him 
for his efforts as Attorney-General to prosecute the culprits, and 
that when Arthur came in the newspaper was recognized as his 
“organ.”’ MacVeagh counseled the new President to cut loose from 
the “Star Route” crowd and to push the prosecutions relentlessly — 
of course, under another Attorney-General, since MacVeagh, having 
been a political foe of Arthur’s, could not remain in his cabinet. At 
first, said MacVeagh, Arthur seemed impressed, but he gave way 
before Gorham, his chief adviser and Dorsey’s go-between with the 
President. However, he wished MacVeagh to remain and continue 
the cases, saying they were “a legacy of the Garfield Administra- 
tion.” 

It was part of the plan of Dorsey and Gorham to defeat the prose- 
cution, and thus throw the odium of the failure on the Garfield 
Administration and MacVeagh, and make an end of him, for (he con- 
tinued), as Arthur was not in earnest in the matter, the knowledge 
of the fact with juries and with subordinates in the Department of 
Justice would certainly defeat the cases. In other words, MacVeagh 
refused to pull Arthur’s chestnuts out of the fire and “be a screen 
between him and the people.” He was the more sure of this attitude 
since he had requested Arthur to relieve certain officers in the Depart- 
ment who were friendly to the defendants (he named one of them) 
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and this was refused. MacVeagh said that he saw that it was hopeless 
to convict in the presence of the public sentiment inspired by the 
new Administration, and that this was proved by the subsequent 
acquittals. His position was frankly, plainly and repeatedly stated 
to Arthur by MacVeagh and, as he phrased it, the sinning was de- 
liberate and against the light. He characterized the President as a 
kindly-disposed, hospitable “good fellow”, who “wanted to be a 
gentleman when it was not inconvenient.” He said that as a public 
duty he took pains to be helpful and kind to the Vice-President 
during Garfield’s illness: he took him to Washington after Guiteau’s 
attack; advised him to stay there against his desire to go fishing; took 
him to Elberon after Garfield’s death and to see Mrs. Garfield there 
— “the saddest interview in our history,” he said. He spoke of 
Arthur’s fine bearing through this ordeal of assuming the succession, 
and of his profuse appreciation and gratitude to MacVeagh for these 
kindnesses, but he lamented the President’s weak and wavering 
nature and what he regarded as his sacrifice of duty to friendship. 
Of possible presidential candidates in that year of 1884, MacVeagh 
thought most highly of Senator Edmunds, who had for years — 
always indeed — refused to be a huckster and broker in offices and 
was, he thought, our ablest man. He spoke highly of Senator William 
Windom, his colleague in the Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury, 
whom he had converted to Civil Service Reform from almost in- 
difference to it. Windom was shocked at the suddenness with which 
MacVeagh put the principles of the Merit System into operation in 
the Attorney-General’s department, including his refusal of the 
request of Senator John A. Logan to dismiss a capable Illinois United 
States Marshal to make room for a political henchman, a request 
backed by the whole Illinois Republican delegation. “I told General 
Logan,” said MacVeagh, “to go back to his end of the Avenue and 
make laws, and if he found me asking for legislation for private 
purposes to tell me to go back to the Department of Justice and 
mind my own business.” This incident is good for counsel and ad- 
monition at a time when the Merit System is undergoing a great 
strain from politicians who have no sympathy with the principle 
that underlies it and are ready to evade the law on the slightest 
pretext. It must not be forgotten, too, that some of the men who 
were attacking MacVeagh had been intimately associated with the 
conduct of the Garfield-Arthur campaign. The public of this day 
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does not know of the telegrams from the National Republican 
Headquarters in New York to the local managers of the party in 
Indianapolis, which were generally accepted as a move to carry 
Indiana by the wholesale purchase of votes. The Democratic 
managers of that era had their own sins to answer for. 

MacVeagh told me that Windom’s great stroke of refunding the 
national bonded debt at three and one-half percent was undertaken 
at his suggestion, based on similar operations by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad when MacVeagh was its attorney. A syndicate of Wall 
Street men had been formed to negotiate the refunding operations 
by lending their personal credit to the United States (that did not 
need it) for a compensation of nine million dollars. MacVeagh’s 
proposal was that the transaction should be accomplished for thirty- 
five hundred dollars by merely printing on the back of the bonds: 
“The holder of these securities agrees to the reduction of the interest 
to three and one-half percent.” When this was objected to as a 
breach of contract, MacVeagh said: “The bonds are payable on call. 
Give the bearer the option of cash on call or the new bonds. If he 
can get more interest he will take cash, which relieves the Govern- 
ment of its obligation; if not, he will take the new bonds.” In fact, 
the whole operation cost only about twenty-eight hundred dollars 
for the printing, and the syndicate, though disappointed, had to 
admit the legality of the measure. 

MacVeagh was an independent Liberal Republican, despite the 
fact that he was closely related by marriage to the Camerons, who, 
father and son, were for many years the overlords of Pennsylvania 
and were of the old, reprehensible spoils-dispensing type. Once, in 
Washington, where he spent his last winters, he told me, philosophiz- 
ing on American politics, that there was something in the atmosphere 
of the national capital which acted as a soporific upon the ambitions 
of even the best men, and which they had to shake off in order 
to realize their ideals of public service. Deploring the increasing 
influence of money in America, he said to me that in New York 
no door could be kept closed against any person worth a million 
dollars. 

MacVeagh had a picturesque wit and was delightful company. He 
enjoyed taking a whack at the reactionary element in his own party, 
usually by ridicule, of which he was master. The “popular fallacy” 
that a man must not laugh at his own joke was cleverly exposed by 
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Charles Lamb and if ever there was a wag who added to his fun by 
his own anticipatory enjoyment of it, it was MacVeagh. I venture 
to recount an incident of this, which occurred so many years ago 
that the Statute of Limitations has run upon the occasion, despite 
the fact that at the time it occurred “under the rose.” 

In New York in the eighties there was an informal group of 
authors and journalists called the Fellowcraft Club. It met in 
Twenty-ninth Street opposite the Little Church around the Corner 
and its president was Richard Watson Gilder, who by drawing upon 
his circle of distinguished friends and upon others made the speaking 
at its simple dinners delightful. There was no set programme and 
the only stipulation was that no report of the proceedings should be 
made in the newspapers. After three or four years the club broke 
up because of the candidacy of a certain person, which was strongly 
favored by some and bitterly resented by others. 

At one of these dinners two of the speakers were Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew and Mr. MacVeagh, both of whom (together with Andrew 
D. White and Edmund Clarence Stedman) were members of the 
famous class of 1853 at Yale and therefore were on the most intimate 
joking terms, as will be seen. MacVeagh came to the dinner late, 
after the Senator had spoken in his witty and appropriate fashion, 
incidentally having some good-natured fun at the expense of his 
old friend and classmate, of which MacVeagh on his arrival was 
duly informed. Consequently when MacVeagh was called upon to 
speak, the club was all agog with expectation. It was to be a battle 
of wits, and of such wits! 

MacVeagh could hardly get through the foreground of his speech, 
for he fairly gurgled with laughter in thinking of the scene he was 
about to present. He affected to relate in detail the proceedings of 
a meeting of New York State Republican politicians at which was 
discussed the course to be taken by the State delegation at a National 
Convention of the party at Chicago. I shall not venture by exact 
quotation to spoil this narrative, but the point was that it was 
proposed that in view of Depew’s long service to the party — sub- 
serviency was the turn MacVeagh gave it — the delegation should 
give him its complimentary vote for the Presidential nomination 
on the first ballot. Depew was represented as being present and as 
affecting surprise at the honor thus proposed, the idea being skillfully 
insinuated that it had all been carefully agreed upon with him in 
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advance. MacVeagh rang the changes on the appropriateness of this 
action of the conference, assuming for Depew as virtues a lot of 
things he had been accused of doing for the party, and lauding him 
for putting his respectability as a cloak for the political trickery of 
others. The Senator having accepted the honor, the question then 
arose who should present his name to the Convention, and it was 
instinctively decided that it should be the Honorable Thomas Collier 
Platt. “Most appropriate, most fitting!” said MacVeagh. Was 
not Platt under the deepest obligations to Mr. Depew for — (and here 
followed a list of Platt’s political delinquencies, which the speaker 
represented Depew as approving). But, throughout, he presented 
the Senator as a good man tempted by others and always yielding 
to evil with reluctance and a tender conscience. At the selection of 
Platt to make the nomination “Mr. Depew winced a little but he 
was not a man to fight against the inevitable.” The next question 
was, Who should second the nomination at Chicago? Some one 
timidly suggested “Frank Hiscock’’, looking uncertainly at Depew, 
who moved uneasily and showed irritation. “But,” said MacVeagh, 
“who more appropriate?” Had not Depew worked hand-in-glove 
with that astute, etc., etc., etc., (making an unenviable picture of the 
politician, and again defending Depew as a man dragged down by 
evil associates from a higher plane). “Chauncey was two or three 
times on the point of rising to protest,” went on the speaker, “but 
there was the exceptional honor, and a false move might spoil all.” 
So by general agreement the second sponsor was accepted. “And 
now,’ said MacVeagh, “came the crucial question — Who should 
withdraw the nomination?”’ — for, as he went on to accentuate, 
this was not a real nomination — only an imitation one. Depew 
had no illusions about that, he said, and was quite aware that on the 
second ballot the name would have to be withdrawn. The thing to 
be assured was that this should be done with the most appreciative 
and graceful compliment. “Who was the man for that?” said the 
Chairman. Two or three voices exclaimed: “ Warner Miller.’ “At 
this,” said MacVeagh, “it was touching and beautiful to see the 
moral reaction of the Senator. Here was a good man whose conscience 
would not let him rest in the toils of the wicked. Rising to his full 
height and in a voice quivering with emotionhe said that, as every one 
present would admit, he was not unappreciative of the distinguished 
honor that it was so generously proposed to accord him. He had 
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listened with patience to the suggestion that his name should be 
placed before the great convention by Thomas Collier Platt; he had 
suppressed his natural feelings when it was decided that it should 
be seconded by Frank H. Hiscock; but he desired to say, once for 
all, that he would be damned if it should be withdrawn by Warner 
Miller!” 

As MacVeagh sat down, the audience which had been convulsed 
with laughter at every point, rose and shouted and struck one another 
with enjoyment while MacVeagh rocked forward and back in his 
seat, slapping his thighs and throwing back his head with delight in 
the success of his dramatic performance. Even Senator Depew was 
in a gale of merriment. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Mr. JEFFERSON’S intimate friendship with Gilder brought him often 
to the Centwry office especially during the preparation and publication 
of his Autobiography. Certainly no one was ever more welcome there. 
Every member of the staff loved him and he always had a kind word 
and a smile (and what a smile!) for the clerks, stenographers and 
editors on his way to Gilder’s room. Sometimes he would stop for a 
whimsical anecdote, while by general consent business came to a 
standstill and employees to whom word of his presence had been 
passed would come in slyly from other departments like mice to 
music. 

He was an ideal democrat, without pretension or affectation, and 
with a guilelessness which, I have been told, refused to admit that 
any one of the stage had ever been guilty of a serious fault! “He 
thinks we are all good,” said an actor to me, “and we don’t un- 
deceive him.” His memoirs are surcharged with kindliness. He 
spoke to me of Julia Dean, a contemporary of his barn-storming 
days, whose photograph I showed him admiringly, as “a lovely and 
a deeply injured woman.” It was the harshest comment I ever heard 
him make. His prevailing mood was, of course, humorous, as was 
becoming to a delightful comedian, and the sensitive lines at the 
corner of his mouth and eyes gave premonition of fun. He had that 
most charming and sympathetic of traits, allied to candor, the pro- 
pensity to laugh at himself. His attitude toward young people had 
a kind of fatherly tenderness. I think we loved even the occasional 
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thickness of his speech — it hardly amounted to an impediment, 
and certainly was no impediment to his professional work. There 
have been many greater creations than Rip Van Winkle, but none 
more lovable, and it was Jefferson’s own beautiful nature and his 
comprehension and expression of simple human motives (did he ever 
deal with complex ones?) which gave to Rip and Caleb Plummer 
their special charm. I was always moved by these two parts more 
than I could see cause for. 

On the stage he neglected nothing. Everything was calculated art 
but the effect was of improvisation. His deafness — in later years 
he never heard a cue — made this careful study of details necessary, 
but I think it was at bottom due to his intellectual and artistic con- 
scientiousness. I remember hearing him say that the important 
consideration on the stage is to concentrate the attention of the 
audience on the thing to be done at the time, “the subject then 
necessary to be considered.” He also spceke of the desirability of an 
actor getting the attention of the audience at the very outset of a 
sentence. If one had to say “I am going down town to-morrow” 
the first three words were likely to be lost, so he would preface the 
sentence by, “Well,” or “I say”’, or something else appropriate and 
challenging, or would strike the table or move a chair audibly, and 
then pause slightly before delivering the words. 

On the importance of the pause in stage effect he laid no little 
stress. Once Mrs. Johnson was saying to him that she thought she 
must be growing deaf, as she had such difficulty in hearing at the 
theatre. “No, my dear,” he replied, “you are not deaf: the fault 
is not with you but with the speaker. I once took a young actor to 
the wings and said to him ‘Look there!’ There was the audience 
leaning forward with strained expressions, some of them with hand 
to ear, trying to hear what was being said upon the stage. I am 
always emphasizing the value of the pause. When you wish to make 
a point it is most important to pause a bit to gain the attention of 
the audience. The chief fault of the stage to-day is the elimination 
of the pause.” 

“But it is not only that,” was the reply, “I often have difficulty 
in hearing what is said: consequently I must sit within the first five 
rows. There is so little regard for diction.” 

“Yes,” he said, “those are the two great shortcomings of the 
American stage — lack of pause and lack of diction.” His Rip Van 
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Winkle was full of these suggestive hesitations. In his Autobiography 
he tells how he first awoke to the value of these, and adds: 


I will admit that this is dangerous ground and apt to render one 
slow and prosy; in fact, I was accused, and I dare say quite justly, 
of pausing too long. This, of course, was the other extreme and had 
to be looked to, so that it became necessary that the pauses, by the 
manner and pantomime, should be made sufficiently interesting not 
to weary an audience; so I summed it up somewhat after the advice 
of Mr. Lewes — to take time without appearing to take time. 


He once said to me, “On the stage I never have anything real —real 
food, real tears, ete. — except real make-believe.” He tried to give 
just enough to stimulate and not satisfy the imagination of the hearer. 
Apropos of my mentioning that I had once seen Sarah Bernhardt 
drop the illusion, in Theodora, he expressed impatience with actors 
who are careless. Speaking of comedy, he said that the first necessity 
in the actor is seriousness — the audience must laugh, but the actor 
must not appear to see the incongruities in which he participates. 

One evening at our home in Lexington Avenue he seemed to reveal 
his nature as I had never appreciated it before. He had unexpectedly 
dropped into our little family circle and the conversation almost at 
once took a serious turn. Jefferson talked and we listened, with now 
and then a word or question to keep him in the desired channel. He 
had a childlike frankness —a lack of sophistication, let us say — 
that assumed that his auditors were as much interested as he in the 
problems of the unknown, and while he was talking this was true. 
That evening he was absorbed in the occult and especially in the ori- 
ental philosophy, and the drift of his talk on this subject was on a 
high spiritual plane. After he left one person remarked that it was 
as if we had heard the stir of an angel’s wings. 

I asked him what he thought of the Three Unities of the drama, 
as set forth by Corneille, — the requirements that a play in action, 
time and place should conform to certain conventionalities, derived 
from the Greek. The unity of action — that the events should tend 
to a single dénouement or catastrophe — we all accept, but that the 
time represented should approximate the time occupied in the 
representation, and that the change of scene be in conformity thereto, 
are not characteristic of the English drama, — Hamlet, for instance, 
visiting England between two acts of the play. Theoretically, this 
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would be too great a strain upon the imagination, practically it is none. 
Otherwise the play that occupies two hours should include nothing 
that could possibly take more time in reality. Corneille himself 
is most inconsistent in extending the time from the usual limit of 
twenty-four hours to three or four days, to suit his convenience. 

Remembering Jefferson’s plea for make-believe and the trust he 
reposed in the playgoer’s surrender of his imagination at the start, 
I was astonished to hear him say that, while Corneille was palpably 
absurd, still “the best acting plays are those that approximate to the 
unities.”’ He cited several from the French as models of effective 
compactness. 

In speaking of the adherence of the Thédtre Francais to the old 
traditions Jefferson, while commending its fine standard of manners, 
expressed a preference for the greater freshness and freedom of play 
to be found at the Odéon and other secondary theatres. These, he 
thought, produced the better actors. He considered Got and Coquelin 
“fine, but this side of genius.” 

In general it seems to me that one quality of his acting, which gave 
strength and appropriateness to Rip and Caleb Plummer, threw 
Jefferson out of the picture in “The Rivals” and in the drawing-room 
scenes of “Lend Me Five Shillings”: I mean picturesqueness — a 
trying and perilous quality in any art, only to be used sparingly and 
subordinately. In sculpture Saint-Gaudens knew how to suppress it 
to his needs. In some of the charming examples of Mr. MacMonnies’ 
early work it was admirably prominent. It certainly was too 
prominent in the two réles of Jetferson’s above mentioned. 

Jefferson was deeply and chivalrously interested in Helen Keller 
(as who is not?). Her beautiful and heroic nature appealed to his 
spiritual side and he never ceased to marvel at her return from exile 
to a participation in the actuai world. He was photographed in 
conversation with her and her good angel (Miss Sullivan, now Mrs. 
Macy) and, apropos of some request of mine concerning the photo- 
graph, he wrote: 

Plaza Hotel, 


My dear Mr. Johnson: Octahes ae 
Of course, I shall always be delighted in having my name associ- 
ated with that of Helen Keller. This dear girl is destined at no 
distant day to play an important part in the history of this country. 
Her seemingly helpless condition will be the means of throwing 


MISS HELEN KELLER (AT THE LEFT ) CONVERSING WITH JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
BY THE INTERPRETATION OF MISS SULLIVAN (rs. JOHN MACY) 
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some light upon scientific matters that are as yet veiled in mystery. 
In my opinion thought-transference will be established by her 
strange and unaccountable condition. I am slowly recovering and 
hope to call at the office before going South. Mrs. Jefferson joins 
me in cordial regards to yourself and family. 
, Sincerely yours, 
J. JEFFERSON. 


Helen’s writings, the first of which, I think, were printed in the 
Century, revealed an intellectual quality and a literary style of a 
high order. I first saw her at a reception given for her by Professor 
and Mrs. Charles S. Sargent at their home in Brookline, near Boston, 
when, escorting her to the garden, I witnessed her faultless naming 
of the colors of the various varieties of pansies, simply from the 
“feel” of them. I saw her afterwards at the Huttons’ but it was 
many years before I saw her again, when, much to my astonishment, 
she called me by my name. 

In his last illness, in Florida, Jefferson received an honor with 
which I am proud to have been connected. Hearing that his end 
was at hand, —or, as he puts it in the closing sentence of his auto- 
biography, that the Great Landlord had given him notice that his 
lease was about to expire, — I made the suggestion to Stedman and 
other members of the American Academy, then being organized, 
and of which I was Preliminary Secretary, that Jefferson might well 
be elected and without formal ballot. The suggestion was adopted 
at once with enthusiasm and within twenty-four hours I arranged a 
vote by telephone or telegraph, and sent him a dispatch apprising 
him of his election. Two or three days later he died. 

It is little short of tragic that our children’s children can never 
have the experience of seeing Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle and that 
no words can convey to them the subtle charm that invested it. 
Would that we had then had the moving picture and the phonograph 
to transmit something of its uniqueness. 


SOME LETTERS OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Ir there was ever a writer who needed sympathetic encouragement 
and thrived on it, it was the author of that imperishable classic for 
children of all ages, the stories of “Uncle Remus.”’ Many of them 
had appeared before the Century editors came in touch with Harris 
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and our appreciation dealt chiefly with the later ones and with his 
tales of a different vein — “Teague Poteet’’, “Free Joe”, “Daddy 
Jake”, “Little Compton” and others. The Atlanta Constitution, of 
which he was one of the editorial staff, was a fine vaulting-board for 
his fame, but what he gave to the exacting life of journalism was so 
much lost to literature. He was a man of cultivation, — though he 
denied it, — and of deep feeling, and he had the Southern gift of 
natural expression. He knew the negro by heart and was so identi- 
fied with “Uncle Remus” that when he visited New Orleans in a 
memorable conjunction with Mark Twain and Cable some persons 
exclaimed, “Why, he’s white!” But he knew also his own people, 
and the poor whites, and the hearts of children, and elusive human 
nature, and he added to knowledge the divination without which no 
one can interpret the South. Had the conditions been a little more 
favorable he might have written novels of distinction. In a letter to 
Gilder he said that he suffered “from fatty degeneration of the 
mind — and local politics.” 

I early learned to believe in the persistence of literary quality — 
that one who has done a fine piece of work, given the right conditions, 
can do another. For such a person further success is only readjust- 
ment. We had confidence in Harris and — perceiving that he had 
little in himself — we expressed it. Looking over the records, I find, 
as the letters I shall quote will indicate, that the threads of our first 
relations with him fell chiefly into my hands: later he came into 
closer touch with Gilder’s suggestive mind. 

I saw him but once — on what I think was his first visit to New 
York, in 1882 — but it was an event. We had cordially solicited his 
work and he came to us as to friends. We found him short of stature, 
with vivid red hair and moustache, a round, and, at first estimate, 
a homely face, and an unexpected country-boy shyness; but he had 
soft blue eyes and a “taking” smile and we were soon deep in the 
enjoyment of his racy talk. I made out a one-day itinerary to aid 
him in seeing New York, and he promised to come to my house, but 
before he could do so he made up his mind to cut his visit short and 
took the next train to Atlanta! This was due partly to embarrass- 
ment at the attentions showered on him by his fellow authors and 
partly, I think, from sheer homesickness. He came to the office again 


1 This amusing episode is told in the admirable “ Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris” by Julia Collier Harris, p. 187 et seg. 
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in 1891, but I was not there to welcome him, and when I went to 
Atlanta on my way to Tuskegee, alas! he was no longer living. 

But one can reconstruct the personality of Harris from his letters, 
and I have recently found several that throw light on his charming 
qualities, two of which, his modesty and his responsiveness to appre- 
ciation, are reflected in this one of December 16, 1881: 


My dear Mr. Johnson: 

You will perceive that the Mocking-Bird business was well under 
way when your letter came to hand. At the same time, if your 
poem to Emerson in the Dec. no. had not appeared, the MS. would 
never have been completed. That poem made it clear to me that 
you would understand the tone and spirit of the performance even 
though you found it necessary to return it as unavailable. And 
I want to say to you that it will not discourage me to have you 
reject it, for it is not what I can do with time and opportunity. It 
has been written at odd moments and in the midst of distressing 
interruptions. I hope you will find it free from affectations and 
not without a touch of mild mischief here and there; but I fear the 
literary flavor is rather below your standard. If you have to send it 
back, indicate by a hint or two—and unsparing ones at that — 
where the trouble is. If your kind letters fail to get good work out 
of a fellow, it isn’t in him. Now, as always, 

Gratefully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER Harris. 

P.S. Ihave read the affair in cold blood, and I do not hesitate to 
say that it is not what I expected it to be. The tone seems strained 
and artificial and it is altogether too wordy. Were I not sure you 
would judge it rigorously and rigidly I would n’t send it. Nothing 
can be creditable written as those notes were written. : 

Bi GE ee 

19 Dec. I have held the affair three days and made an effort to 
better it. But the effort is a failure, as you will perceive. 


I fancy that most of his work was done at similar disadvantage. 
In a letter of January 25, 1882, he says: 


Uncle Remus was a lucky accident, and perhaps I can do nothing 
else as well — though the story I have in mind is quite as simple. 
This is the trouble — how can I reach the sublime heights of perfect 
simplicity as to style and method? Is a man too old to learn at 
thirty-two? 

I am going to re-write the Mocking-Bird and cut it down still 
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further. What I thought neat I shall suppress; what I thought tame 
I shall take pains to elaborate. Do you really believe I can fix it up 
so it will pass muster? 


“The Mocking-Bird” was not a story, as I remember it, but a 
fantasy. It was afterward printed in the Constitution. In a vein of 
pleasantry I rallied him on his promise to send us a story, writing in 
ignorance of the fact that he was in sorrow. He replied November 7, 
1882: 


The Harris to whom you allude was fully authorized to use my 
name. He was as sanguine a fool with respect to carrying out his 
promises as ever you laid eyes on: full of all sorts of little enter- 
prises and projects. Such of them as were of a literary nature were 
thought of with the hope that they would please his friends of the 
Century. Among other things, this sanguine fool had a little daughter 
three years old — his partner, his companion, his playfellow. She 
was quaint and charming in all her ways, a perpetual surprise, a 
perpetual delight; wise, old-fashioned, marvelously gifted. No 
wonder the sanguine fool had little literary enterprises on hand. 
Here was a bit of human nature right at his hand, older than the 
oldest, fairer than the fairest, younger than the youngest. Alas! 
the little girl is no more; and for ten days the sanguine fool has been 
trying to realize the awful fact. He wrote you a letter about it 
a few days ago. 


He refers to his next contribution, “Teague Poteet”, which he is 
about to send, saying, “It does n’t satisfy me, but I have come to the 
conclusion that I can’t satisfy myself.” But we thought better of it 
than he, and on the second of January, 1883, he writes: 


Your suggestion in regard to developing Woodward’s motives is 
admirable. I have just the thing to fit in there. There will be no 
trouble about it. . . . Really, you don’t know how much good your 
breezy, hopeful letters do me. 


May 1, writing to my associate Buel, he says, apropos of a sonnet 
on Salvini: 


The modern sonnet is so apt to be thin in the middle and spindling 
at both ends that a good, strong, healthy one is worth waiting for. 
. I suppose you saw the Critic’s notice of “Teague.’’ The 
satiric twang sounds like some of ’s.work. And he is right. 
Dialect is a mighty poor hedge for an amateur like me to hide under, 
and I am heartily sick of it. 
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March 22, 1883, to me he says: 


I have endeavored to carry out to the letter every suggestion 
you made in regard to “Teague Poteet.”’ At the same time, I would 
be glad for you to believe that I made no attempt to write a story, 
much less a novelette. My plan was merely to write a sketch in 
characterization of one phase of life in the mountains of North 
Carolina. I propose simply to show the relations of a species of 
outlawry the political interpretations of which have attracted atten- 
tion at the North. . . . You say I am modest, but the term is not 
descriptive of a man who insists upon his intentions as strenuously 
as I am disposed to do. Now let me tell you: If I had intended 
to write a story I should have begun in Atlanta with Woodward. 
Besides making something of a figure of him, I should have made 
his connection with the mountaineers full of peril and difficulty. . . . 

I am going to write you a story and I hope it will be better than 
“Teague Poteet.” The great difficulty is that the great things that 
I map out in my mind are utterly dissipated by the process of com- 
position. 

In July he wrote of his hope that James R. Osgood would get for 
an English edition of one of his books “a good round sum — say — 
five hundred dollars [!] down, and a modest royalty on the book”’, 
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and says, “Let this, however, be “between us girls’,” adding, 


David Douglas, Edinburgh, wants to put “Teague Poteet” — the 
story you wrote, you know — and Mingo, and “some other things”, 
in one of his little pocket volumes of American authors. . . . What 
is your opinion? Is it worth while to enter into correspondence? 


And he adds that he does n’t like Great Britain, “though I like 
all the Englishmen that I have ever seen.” I advised him to let 
Douglas publish the book, which I think the genial Scotchman did 
in the shilling edition by which he introduced many American authors 
to the English public. 

November 15, 1883, he writes: 


My dear Mr. Johnson: 

Your letter in reply to mine of the 8th of October was long in 
coming — so long, indeed, that I concluded the Century had con- 
cluded to shake loose from its Georgian amateur; but when it did 
come it was very gratifying... . 

There is a streak of meanness in all our statesmen. Their spectra 
show broad bands of selfishness and greed and vulgar conceit. With 
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the exception of Lincoln — who was the greatest of them all and 
the best — our statesmen are not a pleasant lot to look upon or 
to remember. 

. . . | wish in my soul I could duplicate the felicity of Austin 
Dobson in the matter of titles. His new book, I see, is to be called 
“At the Sign of the Lyre.” Could anything be neater than that? 
Its sweeping felicity shows me what a clodhopper I am. 

Tell dat ar chile er yone dat de Lord knows his Unk Remus would 
be mo’ dan glad fer ter be wid ’im somewhars in de neighborhoods 
er Chris’mus times, but he bleeze ter look atter some yuther chilluns 
"long ’bout dat time. En tell ’im dat his Unk Remus hope dat his 
sock ’Il be crammed chock full er one truck en anudder. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER Harris. 


In his next letter, of December 26, 1883, he gives rather a new 
view of Robert Toombs, apropos of our Civil War papers; makes a 
shrewd guess at the authorship of “The Breadwinners”, and adds 
an agreeable glimpse of Cable: 


Would you like a photograph of Toombs, taken three or four 
years ago? I wish you knew Toombs. All his talk that is reported 
is for Buncombe. He is a great practical joker — ask E. V. Smalley. 
But, apart from this, he is one of the most conservative men you 
ever saw and the delightfulest talker, when there are women around 
(or serious men), to be found above ground. 

No one but a newspaper man would use the term “double-leaded”’ 
as it is used in the last installment of “The Breadwinners”’, and 
John Hay is a newspaper man. 

I find myself growing more and more angry with Mr. Cable for 
making the Richlings suffer so, and this is because his art has made 
them real human beings. I am as happy over his success as an 
actor — how this word would gall him!— as if the success were 
mine. His success is not the result of versatility —it is the result 
of genius. Did you ever hear him sing? I heard him in his own 
beloved Presbyterian church and I shall never forget it. It was 
worth a visit to New Orleans. But what am I doing? Alas! I am 
using the auger — the last resort of lightning-rod peddlers. 

Always faithfully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER HarRIs. 


The last letter of his that I have is full of significance. It is dated 
September 28, 1884, and reads: 
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Dear Mr. Johnson: 

Your letter comes like a sunbeam in winter. I have been both sick 
and despondent of late, suffering the horrors of indigestion as well 
as the horrors of a knowledge of failure in directions where I want 
most to succeed. I have put my hand to nothing in a literary way 
since writing Free Joe, for I have been on the sick list. Meanwhile 
I have not been idle; I have gathered the material — or, rather, 
arranged the material in my mind —for at least three additional 
failures. 

I thank you for your kind words. They are very encouraging, 
for I have confidence in your judgment. Mr. Frost’s illustrations 
are inimitable. They are so true to the spirit of the text that they 
seem to be an echo of my own mind. They are as good as I could 
wish, and far better than I expected: it has been so difficult, you 
know, to prevent a Northern artist from misrepresenting Southern 
life and character. I have but one criticism to make and that is in 
the shape of a regret that Mr. F. did n’t represent Mizzers Staley 
telling Free Joe’s fortune. . . 

I note what you say about: the political outlook. I should like 
for the Democrats to gain if only to show the North that the new 
generation at the South is really and thoroughly devoted to the 
Union and to the vast interests of the American republic. There 
is nothing sinister down here at this day. 

I note also what you say about money matters. I have never 
had any right to complain of your treatment in this respect. Where 
it has not been just, it has been generous, and I have a painful recol- 
lection that I owe you $75. on the “ Mocking-Bird”’, an affair I am 
continually trying to forward... . 

I shall be delighted to send you something about Colonel R. M. 
Johnston. He has no more ardent admirer than I am, and it was 
on this very account that I hesitated about sending you something 
three months ago. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOEL CHANDLER Harris. 


That I saw so little of this delightful friend is beyond the solace of 
regret. 


A GLIMPSE OF LORD MORLEY 


Amone the most distinguished publications of the Century was the 
“Life of Cromwell”’ by John Morley (the late Lord Morley), which 
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appeared simultaneously with Roosevelt’s series in Seribner’s Maga- 
zine, on the same subject. When Morley was in this country, Roose- 
velt invited him to the White House, asking to meet him Mr. 
Samuel Harden Church, of Pittsburgh, who had also written a life 
of Cromwell. It must have been an interesting conjunction of 
literary planets of which any one might wish to be a spectator, or, 
rather, auditor. I have heard it rumored that most of the talking 
was done by the President and that Mr. Morley remarked that the 
two most interesting things he saw in America were Niagara Falls 
and Theodore Roosevelt, and that he said this with a twinkle of the 
eye as if to associate the two in copiousness. 

During this visit Morley was the guest of the Century editors 
at a small luncheon at The Players. When I asked him if it was 
true that he was an ardent Wordsworthian — to which devotion 
I made confession — he said, 

“Yes, I read ‘The Excursion’ over again every year.” 

“And do you find any more poetry in it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “about one line a year.” 

Long before Mr. Morley’s coming to America, Gilder made a clever 
mot on him which he showed me as he had written it, thus: 

“An English author has written a book in which he spells God 
with a small ‘g.’ His name is john morley.”’ 

I presume Mr. Morley’s idea was to disabuse the reader’s mind 
of the preconceptions which the capital letter might imply, somewhat 
as Archbishop Whately in his “Historic Doubts Concerning Napoleon” 
spelled all the names backward. This volume, recommended to me 
by my father, was one of the earliest books I read. It is a clever 
satire on Hume’s argument against miracles: that every one who 
ever testified to a miracle of the Bible either was an impostor or-was 
self-deceived. By the ironical method Whately proves that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was too wonderful to have existed! 

Lord Morley showed a deep understanding of the American Revo- 
lution in this passage from his essay on Burke (which I quote at the 
head of my ode, “Hands Across Sea’’): 


The War of Independence was virtually a second English Civil 
War. The ruin of the American cause would have been also the 
ruin of the constitutional cause in England; and a patriotic English- 
man may revere the memory of Patrick Henry and George Washing- 
ton not less justly than the patriotic American. 
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After I became editor-in-chief of the Century I vainly endeavored 
to get Lord Morley to write for the magazine on Cavour, whose 
centenary was then approaching. It would have been a fitting 
companion piece to the Burke. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


My first remembrance of Theodore Roosevelt was during his service 
in the New York legislature, when he came into the office of the 
Century with Henry Cabot Lodge to make a call upon Mr. Gilder. 
He was in his usual volatile spirits and was full of humorous anecdotes 
of the New York Assembly, including the well-known incident of 
the Tammany politician who, when told that something was uncon- 
stitutional, asked, “What’s a little thing like the constitootion 
betune friinds?” At Mr. Gilder’s suggestion he gathered up this 
anecdote and others into an article, which appeared in the magazine. 
He won us all by his humor and by his democratic spirit. I think 
few persons were ever able to maintain an attitude of hostility to 
Roosevelt in his presence. You might disapprove of him on theory 
but could not fail to be attracted by him face to face. 

It was very soon after this that my interest in the preservation of 
parks began. I was living at the time near the East River Park, 
which then extended from Eighty-fourth to Eighty-sixth Streets 
along the river just below Hell Gate. Above Eighty-sixth Street the 
land was still private property, and two or three schemes were on 
foot which would have prevented the northward extension of the 
park to Ninetieth Street, — including a project for an exterior road, 
which Governor Grover Cleveland vetoed. It occurred to me that 
this extension ought to be made in the interest of the large population 
which was pouring into the neighborhood in the municipal hinter- 
land, so I enlisted the interest of several residents of the neighbor- 
hood, and we presented the scheme to Roosevelt as a member of the 
Assembly and to Hampden Robb, then a member of the Senate, and 
among us framed a bill which would authorize condemnation of the 
property for park purposes. After a stiff fight in the legislature this 
was passed and the little park was extended to its present limits. 
Out of this local project grew a general law for the condemnation of 
property for small parks in New York City. Roosevelt and Robb 
both took up the measure with vigor and it is to them primarily that 
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the credit is due for a movement which has since resulted in great 
good to the City of New York. 

In 1886 when Roosevelt ran for Mayor of the city, his candidacy 
enlisted the support of everybody connected with the Century, whether 
Republicans, Democrats or Mugwumps. (A Mugwump, I may re- 
mind the younger reader, was an independent Republican who 
refused to vote for Blaine for President. In the mass the Mugwumps, 
who were strong in New York, gave the deciding vote of that State 
for Cleveland, who carried it by about eleven hundred. This valuable 
class of voters, to which I belonged, was considered “pernickety” 
by the regulars, and the New York Sun said “the objectionable 
thing about the Mugwump is not his wumpishness but his muggery.’’) 
We were all fond of Roosevelt and had great faith in his practical 
force and his political ideals and availability. The campaign was 
a bitter one, and the defeat of Roosevelt was by no means by a 
narrow margin. I think it was due to the fact that he was not able 
to carry with him the full Republican party vote. However this 
may be, his defeat was a pronounced one, — what would ordinarily 
be called a decisive one. 

The election took place on Tuesday, and on Thursday morning 
Roosevelt came down to the office of the Century, apparently for 
sympathy, and certainly he got what he,came for, for we were as 
much cast down as he, — realizing that the most promising and well- 
equipped reformer in the city had failed of success. I was impressed 
with the depth of his disappointment. After talking a little while 
about the campaign, he said to me, “Johnson, I do not disguise from 
myself that this is the end of my political career.” Despite our 
chagrin at the result, this seemed to me so excessive that I said to 
him, “Oh no, Roosevelt, that’s nonsense. Your political future 
depends entirely upon you. By reason of the police investigation 
which you conducted, you were talked about for the Vice-Presidency 
before you had reached the age of eligibility. You are one of the 
best equipped men in New York and have made a thorough study 
of politics. The people will support any one who proves himself to 
be competent and at the same time devoted to their interests.”’ But 
he was neither to be convinced nor to be comforted, and said again, 
“Oh no, no, this is the end of my political career.” 

I cannot remember to have seen a man so cast down after a political 
defeat. Of course, it was temperamental and he soon regained his 
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equilibrium, but as later events have shown, this was characteristic: 
witness another incident. 

In 1906, returning from Europe, I made the acquaintance on the 
steamer of Mrs. Robert Shaw Oliver of Albany, and, as I sat one day 
on the deck with her, the talk turned upon Roosevelt, who was then 
President, and whom in France and Italy I had found to be the one 
American in whom those countries seemed to be interested. In the 
course of a conversation I told the above incident to Mrs. Oliver, 
who, quite surprised, turned to me and said, “I know that is true, 
because the words are almost exactly those used by Mr. Roosevelt 
after his nomination for the Vice-Presidency at Philadelphia. He 
was then Governor of New York and was often at my house in 
Albany, in and out like a son. Immediately upon hearing of his 
nomination he came to us in great excitement, and throwing up his 
hands, said, ‘My dear Mrs. Oliver, my enemies have at last prevailed 
over me. I have been nominated for the Vice-Presidency, — an 
office which has been in late years the political grave of every man 
who has occupied it. It is the fifth wheel to the coach,’ he said, 
‘and this is the end of my political career.’”’ 

I am jotting down these incidents with no intention of making a 
pen picture of Theodore Roosevelt or of doing more than to add a 
little color to the picture so clearly in the minds of the public. How- 
ever much we may now think that we know the true Roosevelt I ven- 
ture to say that there will arise a myth concerning him which will be 
equal to any of the myths of the Middle Ages,— an afterglow of power 
and achievement for which there is happily very abundant basis. 

Francis Thompson said that Shelley was always a boy, and it 
seems to me that one of the most fascinating, as well as the most 
dangerous, things in the character of Roosevelt was that he retained 
in many ways the point of view of a young man. 

When I heard that Roosevelt, during his Presidential term, was 
going to Yosemite Valley, I wrote to him to suggest that he should 
not fail to have John Muir as his guide, philosopher and friend 
during his trip to the National Park, and I offered to bring this 
about. He responded at once that he would be delighted, and so 
I arranged that Muir, whom he knew only by his writings, should 
meet him at a certain time in San Francisco. I knew that what 
Roosevelt wanted was to get out into the wild. As it proved, he had 
great difficulty in doing this because the California politicians had 
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made other plans for him. As Muir told me, they arranged a great 
reception for him in the Valley at the Stoneman House, including a 
banquet provided by the chef of the Bohemian Club. Roosevelt 
evaded this attention, camping out with Muir on the heights above 
the Valley; and it was with difficulty that he was finally persuaded 
to go down and meet those who had gathered at the hotel. He felt 
that he was entitled to a rest. 

Muir told me that beside the camp fire one night, Roosevelt 
began chatting with him about the shooting of game. Muir, who 
never killed anything in his life, even though it was dangerous, and 
who was so much of a forest pacifist that he believed that animals 
would not attack one if they were let alone, told me that he said to 
the President, “Mr. Roosevelt, when are you going to get beyond the 
boyishness of killing things? It seems to me it is all very well for 
a young fellow who has not formed his standards to rush out in the 
heat of youth and slaughter animals, but,” he said, “are you not 
getting far enough along to leave that off?” To which Roosevelt 
replied, “Muir, I guess you are right,” and, to do him justice, I am 
told that after that time his killing of game was for museum pur- 
poses, rather than for pure sport. Of course, he never was a pot- 
hunter in the offensive sense of the word, but now and then his 
prowess got the better of his pity. The manliness and robustness 
of this sort of sport is greatly overrated. It is said that when two 
Englishmen meet they say, “It’s a fine day —let’s go out and kill 
something.” I believe the time will come when hunting for diver- 
sion will be considered unworthy. 

Mr. Roosevelt was for many years a member of the Council of 
the American Copyright League. After his accession to the Presi- 
dency I wrote him this note, which I thought would amuse him: 


AMERICAN CopyriGHT LEAGUE. 


New York, December 30, 1901. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
My dear President Roosevelt: 

May I respectfully call your attention to the fact, which has 
doubtless escaped your attention, that, as indicated on the above 
list, you are a member of the Council of the American Copyright 
League. As copyright legislation may come before you for your 
official action as President of the United States I presume that you 
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will feel like resigning one or the other of these positions. After 
mature deliberation should you conclude to resign membership in 
the Council your resignation can be presented at the next meeting 
of that body. 

With appreciation of your distinguished services to this cause in 
the past, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. U. JoHnson. 
Secretary. 
He replied as follows: 


WuitE House 
Washington 


J 2, 1902. 
My dear Johnson: anuary 


Many thanks for your note. Yes, after mature deliberation I 
think I should resign from the Copyright League instead of from 
my present position! 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


John Bigelow contributed an article to the Century entitled “What 
shall we do with our ex-Presidents?”’ advocating life-senatorships 
for them. Speaking of this article, Roosevelt, then in office, said to 
me, “They need n’t worry about this ex-President. He’ll take care 
of himself.”’ He was confident of his ability to support himself by 
his pen. 

In 1908 I suggested to Gilder that, in view of the still surviving 
interest in the Civil War excited by the Century’s war papers, it 
would be well for the house to undertake a short untechnical and 
unpartisan history of that conflict, which might afterward be used 
in the schools, and that the one person to write it was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was soon to retire from office. The idea was greeted 
with favor and accordingly I went to Washington to set it before the 
President. My meeting with him is described in this letter: 


Cosmos CLUB 


Washington, D. C. Oct. 23, 1908. 


12:30 P.M. 
Dear R. W. G. 
I have had the interview with the President and I am very far 


from thinking it hopeless to get him to write our “Popular History 
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of the War.” This is cabinet day and the hour for their meeting was 
11. My appointment was for 10:30, but we did n’t get together till 
10:45, so I determined to let everything else slide and go right to the 
point. The President was most cordial and I enjoyed the “audience” 
— especially his opening paragraphs which were complimentary to 
Owen’s school stories: “I didn’t know that was your boy. I’ve 
read every one of those stories; they are bully. You see I have boys, 
too.” And then I went right at him. 

“Mr. President, would it be worth while — would it advance 
matters if the Century Co. were to make a formal propo—” 

“On what subject? I’m afraid not.” 

“Oh, on the most important of subjects—a Popular History of the 
Civil War. That seems to us the thing of largest interest on the histor- 
ical side that remains to be done — and you the one person to do it. 
There is no one else with your prestige—no one in position to do it.” 

“Well, now I’ll tell you, Mr. Johnson, it seems too near at hand; 
and then like the old Methodists, I must have a ‘call’ to write, and 
I don’t just now feel the call. If I did it, I should wish to bring it 
further down, I think.” 

“Ts there anything else in the way, Mr. President?” 

“Well, the Scribner papers you know of — on the African trip. 
Whether Taft or Bryan is elected, I wish to get out of things — 
public things — get away off for a year or a year and a half. Then 
there’s the Outlook arrangement: I am simply to write for them 
six articles a year perhaps — more or less, or none — on their line 
of topics, for instance on Socialism. This leaves me free to do any- 
thing else I wish. It would not interfere with your suggestion. 
But I don’t now feel the call.” 

(Enter Bonaparte and Loeb. Clock strikes eleven!) 

“Very well, Mr. President, may we then file a caveat on this 
topic, against your future consideration of the matter?” 

“Yes, and you may write me a letter, and say so.” 

I interpret this last remark to mean that he would not be averse 
to a proposition. 

So there you are! He has not said he will not do it. He has the 
matter under consideration. He has declared himself free to do it. 
He has indicated an addition to the proposition, and has said we 
may “make a record of the caveat”’ (his words). 

We were twice interrupted by Loeb and each time the President 
read a paper brought to him. He also spoke of Taft, comparing 
him with Bryan in lack of oratory and the arts of getting hold of the 
people — the unthinking people — reached, hypnotized by Bryan. 
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“Taft is a great statesman,” he said, “but he is too large-minded, 
too direct, too honest to reach some people that Bryan reaches.” 

He spoke with solicitude of the attack on Taft as a Unitarian and 
said he would lose thousands of votes on this score and cited Jeffer- 
son (as an atheist) and John Quincy Adams. He said not only 
in the West but in Massachusetts was this argument proving danger- 
ous. I got the impression that he was very anxious over the election. 

I am now going to luncheon and then to Fort Myer to see Orville 
Wright, first arranging a meeting with Pinchot for to-night. 

I expect to return Sunday night and be at my desk Monday. 

Faithfully thine, 
R. U. Jonnson. 


In March, 1910, on Roosevelt’s return from Africa I offered him 
another congenial subject, cabling him to Rome asking him to con- 
sider the writing of a life of Julius Caesar. 

I have heard a story of Roosevelt which is so characteristic that 
even Signor Ben Trovato could not have invented a better. He always 
had a facetious contempt for the professional politician. 

During the latter part of his first term as President, he was talk- 
ing in the office at the White House with a literary woman from 
New York. He had put aside his official business in the enjoyment 
of a delightful intellectual conversation, say concerning some author 
for whom they had a common regard or (shall we say?) a common 
aversion — an equal bond of unity. In the midst of the interview, 
the door of the office opened and an attendant presented two or three 
cards on a salver. “The Colonel” frowned at the interruption, 
scrutinized the cards and dismissed the attendant with “Very well — 
in a few minutes.” Then he turned to his friend, with the inimitable 
treble which often gave a humorous effect to his voice, and said, 
“T am exceedingly sorry that I must terminate this‘ charming con- 
versation. I should greatly prefer to discuss with you the moons 
of Mars or the binomial theorem or any other stirring subject, 
but the fact is I am obliged to go out into the other room to meet 
some swi-ine who are going to vote for my renomination.” 

Roosevelt’s career left us great sources of pride in him: his personal 
integrity, his courage, his patriotism and his recklessness of conse- 
quences to himself —all qualities that he stimulated in others. 
We shall never cease to feel — and to profit by — the momentum 
of his tremendous personality. 
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MRS. FIELDS, SARAH JEWETT AND MADAME BLANC 


My first meeting with Mrs. James T. Fields was in company with - 
her husband, the well-known Boston publisher, in the bookstore of 
the Scribners, at 654 Broadway, in the early seventies. I was much 
struck by the disparity in their sizes. Fields was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and robust, with a patriarchal beard; Mrs. Fields was small, 
delicate, extremely refined and sensitive, of the type of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. It was a casual meeting and though I had editorial corre- 
spondence with her I did not see her again until 1892 when Mrs. 
Johnson and I crossed the Atlantic with her and her constant friend, 
the novelist, Sarah Orne Jewett. It was on the first steamer of the 
North German Lloyd that made the trip from New York to the 
Mediterranean, the Werra. There were many agreeable persons 
of social prominence on board and our afternoon meetings on the 
promenade deck were much like a five o’clock tea in a New York 
or Boston drawing-room. I found Mrs. Fields full of reminiscences 
of the authors she had known in Boston or in England. Thackeray 
and Dickens, Emerson, Longfellow and Holmes were among the 
high-lights of her talk, which was always kindly, even where she 
had to make criticisms. Miss Jewett, who was the best of company, 
was more downright. I remember she had a dislike for Horace 
Scudder, one-time editor of the Atlantic, apropos of whom she said 
to me, “What a strange world this is!” —and then with a rapid 
zigzag forward gesture of her hand, — “full of scudders and things.” 
I do not think this would have kept her from being entirely just 
to the object of her criticism, for she was kindly and had a New 
England candor. 

Among Miss’ Jewett’s diverting stories, I recall this one: 

There was in a New England town a stout — oh, a very, very 
stout — young woman who was accustomed to walk in the twilight 
with her steady admirer. One evening as they were sauntering 
along and he was “sparking” her, he noticed an unaccountable 
change in her demeanor toward him. To his most devoted and 
complimentary remarks, for once, he could get from his bulky com- 
panion only the curtest and shortest replies. This went on for 
quite a while, becoming more and more oppressive, until finally 
a bright thought struck the clever young man: he went halfway 
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around his sweetheart, when lo and behold! he found another fellow 
sparking her on the other side! 

We afterward saw much of these two ladies in Venice, in Barbizon 
and in Paris, and met Mrs. Fields again at her house in Charles 
Street, Boston, and on her little hill-top at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
a delightful eyrie where I last saw her — I think it was in 1914 —pale, 
sweet, and serene in convalescence after an illness. The great sorrow 
of her later life had been the death of Miss Jewett, whose strong 
look was in marked contrast to her own frailness of aspect, and who 
will long be remembered for her charming studies of New England 
people and villages. 

A link between us and Mrs. Fields was our common friendship 
with Madame Blanc (Thérése Bentzon), the French novelist who 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Th. Bentzon”, much of her work 
appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which also published 
translations by her of American stories, including work of Mark 
Twain (“The Jumping Frog’’), Aldrich, Cable, Miss Jewett and 
others, whom she thus made known to French readers. We owed 
to Mrs. Fields our introduction to Madame Blanc, who was one of the 
most refined and intellectual women I have ever known. She was 
of the old régime and through her stepfather, who was equerry to 
Napoleon III, was familiar with the best society of that time. She 
had lived at the Palace of Fontainebleau, and when she went through 
the palace with us she recounted this or that incident of her sojourn, 
giving us glimpses of the fascination and graciousness of the Empress 
Eugénie. As a girl she had been an intimate friend and protégée of 
George Sand, from whom she had many interesting letters, some of 
which were afterward published in the Century. She knew all the 
literary men of her time and was held in high esteem by them. She 
was extremely kind to us and we reciprocated her generous affection. 
She was one of the two or three foreigners who, in my experience, 
have seemed best to understand America, another being Lord Bryce, 
and, like him, she was a warm friend of this country. She was here 
at least twice, once alone and once with Monsieur and Madame 
Brunetiére, and her original investigations of American conditions, 
social, literary and political, are set forth in her volumes, including 
“Tes Américaines chez elles.” She was a woman of notable dignity 
and sweetness of character, with a hospitable mind, eager for new 
impressions, and with that delightful social quality which in France 
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is the inheritance of so much beautiful tradition and so much veri- 
table art. I never knew a better talker or listener. She had a winning 
sympathy, and with all her knowledge of French politics, literature, 
art and society she was simple and unassuming. It was remarkable 
that one so thoroughly imbued with the discipline of the old régime 
should have found herself in accord with so much in America. What 
chiefly interested her here was the progress and status of women. 
She was a member of the Académie des Femmes and was one of 
the first women to receive the cross of the Légion d’Honneur. 

We made a charming visit to Madame Blanc at her country place 
at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, a three hours’ ride to the east of Paris, 
in a region fought over and devastated during the World War. It 
was at the height of the hunting season and she gave us one memor- 
able dinner of game, served in the leisurely manner which is so 
delightful when you are sure there is nothing wrong in the kitchen. 
It included a course of hare, a viand which except on that occasion 
I have never been able to relish. With its sauce this was something 
unique, and we agreed that the saying was most appropriate to 
our hostess, “The glory of a woman is her hare.’”’?’ Madame Blane was 
dark with impressive eyes and was inclined to stoutness. Regnault 
made a spirited drawing of her as a young woman, a copy of which 
she gave to Mrs. Johnson. 

Mrs. Fields was the friend of brilliant and delightful people and 
her salon was one of the most desired and distinguished in Boston. 
Remembering this, one is amused at the incident of an English 
visitor who had been entertained by her and who, when a friend 
was endeavoring to recall her to his mind, said, finally, “Oh, yes; 
oh, yes, to be sure, I remember now. She was the lady who had 
sugar of different sizes,” an identification which I think would have 
amused Mrs. Fields herself, for her sense of humor was very keen. 

When we met Mrs. Fields in Paris Yvette Guilbert, the singer, 
was at her greatest vogue. Mrs. Johnson and I had been to hear her 
at an outdoor café chantant in the Champs Elysées, and from the 
rear row, where we could scarcely catch the words, we were im- 
pressed with the timbre and expressiveness of her voice. Happening 
to mention the experience to Mrs. Fields, we found her eager to 
hear the singer, and so, in the spirit of a lark, we all arranged to go 
on the following evening. This time we went early and had seats 
near the front. Guilbert sang several times, but one song, which 
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had impressed us the night before, had a particularly plaintive 
character. Her voice fairly rang with pathos and feeling and sounded 
like the wailing of a mother for a child. We were much moved by it 
though we did not understand the argument, for which I need not 
apologize, as I was told that many of her songs were in an argot 
that educated Parisians themselves were not able to comprehend. 
Mrs. Fields was as much affected as we had been and had her 
handkerchief to her eyes; but Mrs. Johnson meanwhile perceived 
the argument of the song, which we were told was one of the most 
objectionable sung at that time in Paris! Mlle. Guilbert has since 
come to America, where she devotes her exquisite art to a more 
elevated class of entertainment. That is the French of it: to do 
perfectly whatever you undertake — le ceur au métier. 


ROD AND BRUNETIERE 


THREE persons whose acquaintance we owed to Madame Blanc 
were the critic and Academician Ferdinand Brunetiére, Edouard 
Rod the novelist and M. René Doumic, the distinguished scholar 
(not then an Academician) who gave us a beautiful dinner followed 
by tea at ten o’clock, a French custom. With Rod, with whom we 
dined at his home in Auteuil, I found a bond of sympathy in our 
admiration of Luini. He had a complete collection of photographs 
and other reproductions of that painter’s work, which, even in 
inferior examples, has always taken deep hold of me. He may not 
have been equal to his great teacher, Leonardo, but he seems to me 
to be to painting what Tolstoi is to the novel, a comprehender and 
depicter of the feminine. Rod and I particularly admired Luini’s 
portrait of a woman in the Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg called 
“The Columbine”, which I know only by the Braun photograph, 
one of the most charming things in Italian art, and which rumor 
says has not yet been pawned by the Soviets. It is so called from 
the flower which this exquisitely beautiful woman holds in one 
hand. The subtlety and sweetness of expression, the loveliness of 
the half-revealed bust, and the oval made by the arms give it rare 
quality and individuality. I think it has been attributed to another 
less known artist, but I refuse to believe that it is by any one but 
the painter of “The Sleep of Jesus” and “The Holy Family” and 
the “Salome” — all in the Louvre. All I remember of Rod’s person- 
ality is that he was tall and had a touch of melancholy. 
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In 1921, being at Geneva, ‘we made a little trip on the lake to the 

picturesque town of Nyon, one of the most interesting of Swiss 
villages. We were walking up the reposeful shaded rampart that 
overlooks the lake, when suddenly we came upon a beautiful and 
simple memorial set into the hill with the name “Edouard Rod” 
and the dates of birth and death. We knew that he was dead, but 
this unexpected evidence that the author of “La Vie de Michel 
Tessier” was honored by his native village brought back to us 
poignantly his cordial hospitality of so many years before. It is 
fitting that the spot commands a view, across the lake, of the soil 
of France, which he loved devotedly. 
' Ferdinand Brunetiére was one of the most delightful of hosts 
and one of the most brilliant of minds. He was small, well 
proportioned, keen and alert and the soul of intelligence. We met 
him many times in Paris; once at a large dinner that he gave for us, 
where we saw French intellectual society at its highest point of 
intercourse. Rod and Paul Bourget were among the guests. Here 
was conversation par excellence, the host directing the course of 
it unobtrusively and all the guests instinctively contributing from 
time to time in the progress toward definite conclusions, — a marked 
contrast to the harum-scarum and casual talk in which general 
conversation of an absorbing and stimulating sort is often interrupted 
by trivial or thoughtless téte-d-téte. We felt what an art it was 
that was at the basis of the salons of Paris. Here was intellectual 
intercourse at its best, — a combination of wit, grace, and deference 
of manner, always with a certain reasonableness of “attack”’, 
for no Frenchman would confess that any course of thought or 
action which he may pursue does not have a rational basis. He 
is always willing to tell you why it is that this or that thing which 
he admires or this or that conviction which he holds is superior to 
another. 

We have retained a grateful feeling toward Brunetiére for his 
extreme kindness to our daughter when she was in school at the 
Couvent de l’Assomption at Auteuil. He had no children of his own 
and like many childless persons he seemed to give an added tenderness 
to those he met. Agnes often spent her Sundays with the Brunetiéres 
and it appeared to be a delight to him to go all the way out to Auteuil 
for her in the morning and to take her back again in the evening. He 
liked the freedom and frankness and sensibility of the American girl 
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and her early maturity. of opinion, and as my daughter spoke the 
language, he found her not only appreciative, but companionable. 
Brunetiére was an excellent English scholar so far as the written 
language was concerned, and wrote critiques of English literature 
on George Eliot and others; but though he passed a winter in America 
and previously had been in England, he had no facility with the 
spoken word. On the evening of his return with Madame Brunetiére 
from their visit to this country, Mrs. Johnson said to him, 
plainly and slowly, “Good-bye, M. Brunetiére, I hope you will 
come again soon”’ — to which he replied, with a shake of his head, — 
“Pas un mot, madame, je vous assure; je n’at pas compris un mot.” 
All his interpreting was done for him by their companion, Madame 
Blane, with whom they often came to us in Lexington Avenue. 


A LETTER OF KIPLING’S 


ONE day, before the establishment of his own magazine, S. S. Me- 
Clure, being in my office, caught sight of the table of contents of 
some eclectic periodical and, putting his finger on the name of one 
of the contributors, said: “Keep your eye on that fellow: he is the 
coming man.” It was Rudyard Kipling and it was the first time 
I had ever heard or seen the name that has since grown to represent 
a body of literary achievement unparalleled in our day for imagi- 
nation and human interest. Back of all the delight that Kipling 
has brought to his generation lies the strong conviction of a thinker, 
whose every Icok at this shifting world is suggestive and helpful, 
adding to the charm of his verse and prose the insight and the fore- 
sight of a publicist. 

When I met him in New York, I was impressed by his alertness — 
not, I should say, an English trait — and by his faculty of observa- 
tion, which is immense and mordant. I doubt if any other man, 
going rapidly through a room of people, could remember so accu- 
rately or describe so vividly all that was there to be seen. As with 
Emerson’s “Humble Bee”, “all was picture as he passed.” The 
intellectual head, the keen eyes, and the full, cleft chin, gave the 
effect of power, and his unpretentious manner gave the lie to Goethe’s 
theory that only nobodies are modest. What he has done for children 
would alone give Kipling a clear title to fame. “Mowgli” is as real 
to the young folk of America as “Robin Hood.” The Jungle Books 
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and the Just So Stories have no doubt brought the author many 
compliments, but I cannot think of anything more agreeable to 
him — when he hears of it — than the incident of a little boy in the 
family of a friend of mine, who, being taken by his nurse to see the 
animals in Central Park, when he came to the cage of the tiger, 
made a trumpet of his hands, and, in a stage whisper, greeted the 
unwilling visitor from Bengal with the words: “Good hunting!” 

Shortly before Kipling’s memorable illness in New York, I asked 
him how he liked riding in taxis, which were then just coming into 
use here. He said he liked it, but he added: “I do miss that ten 
feet of horse in front of me.” The crisis of the typhoid fell upon 
a day when he was to have come to us to a dinner in his honor, and, 
in the midst of the anxiety of three continents over his condition, 
manifested by a multitude of letters and telegrams, we had a curious 
presentiment that he might not survive that day. We had, of course, 
recalled the invitations, and the only person who did not receive 
the notification was Mrs. Custer, who, it transpired, had not known 
of Kipling’s illness. She came in her best gown and smile, radiant 
with expectation of an enchanting evening with the prince of story- 
tellers, whose conversation is as good and as unaffected as his books. 
After dinner, she gave us, in her gentle and graphic way, a chronicle 
of cowboy life that made us think that West indeed was East. It is 
a marked distinction of Kipling that he should have been able to 
engage the whole American reading public in tales of a country so far 
out of our runway as India. He, on his part, missed a delightful 
evening, for he knows how to bring out the best in others, and is an 
admirable listener, having no egotism, concealed or other. 

After a certain monthly meeting at the Century Club, I wrote 
to him — he was then living in Vermont: “Ten minutes ago you 
were elected a member of the Century”, adding my felicitations 
and a hope that this would bring him more frequently to New York. 
His reply ran thus: 


NAULAKHA, 
Waite, Windham Co., Vermont 
4:11:95. 
Dear Johnson: 
Very many thanks. Now, as the private soldier said when they 
locked him up, “now, I have a place to get drunk in.” In all serious- 
ness, I am much indebted to you and Gilder and my many good 
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friends. I hope to be down some day and explore my new posses- 
sions. Meantime I feel very gorgeous and grateful. 
Very sincerely, 
Rupyarp KIpiina. 
P.S. What the deuce is an “Imperial” photograph? The com- 
mittee informs me I’ve got to be photoed that way and—I don’t 
know how. 


On the opposite page was an admirable drawing by Kipling of 
himself, with a pipe in his mouth and a triple “imperial” crown, 
and, underneath, his autograph and the words “Something like this ?” 

The variety of Kipling’s work is partly due to the fact that he was 
“caught young” by the Muses. It is a matter of astonishment 
that the same pen should have given us the “Plain Tales”, and 
“Soldiers Three”, “Captains Courageous”, “They”, “Barrack 
Room Ballads”, the “Recessional” and other poems, the stories 
for children, and so much else of permanent value. Realistic or 
romantic, every scrap of his writing is worth preservation, being 
good of its kind. 


NIKOLA TESLA 


Amonc the few persons whom I have met who I think are possessed 
of genius is my friend Nikola Tesla, the electrical discoverer and 
inventor. His fundamental inventions are not of the sort to give 
him the popular vogue of Bell or Edison, and J fancy that not one 
per cent of the readers of these lines are aware that he was the dis- 
coverer of the principle of the rotating magnetic field, which is the 
basis of the transmission of water power and its conversion for 
electrical purposes — first employed, I believe, at Niagara Falls, 
and now in general use all over the world. If he had done nothing 
else this would entitle him to fame of the first order. In addition, 
his many inventions in the field of high potential and high frequency 
currents and in that of the production of electrical power are acknowl- 
edged by his peers as the foundation of many so-called practical 
applications. The Tesla coil, the Tesla oscillator and many other 
basic inventions have put his fame beyond the reach of cavil.} 

I made his acquaintance at a time when he was engaged in some 
of his profoundest explorations. He was introduced to us in my 


1 For an account of his earlier work see “Inventions, Researches and Writings 
of Nikola Tesla” by T. Commerford Martin (1893). 
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home in Lexington Avenue in 1893 by my friend Commerford Martin, 
afterward President of the American Institute of Electrical Engin- 
eers, and we soon became intimate friends. My deepest regret is that 
I did not make record of the many prophecies which he made in 
my house, a number of which have since “materialized”, but which 
then were thought to be the wildest fancies. He once said to Mrs. 
Johnson: “The time will come when crossing the ocean by steamer 
you will be able to have a daily newspaper on board with the im- 
portant news of all the world, and when by means of a pocket instru- 
ment and a wire stuck in the ground, you can communicate from 
any distance with friends at home through an instrument similarly 
attuned.” He believed it possible to direct the movements of an 
aéroplane or torpedo boat by wireless, and said confidently that 
some day it would be practicable to run street cars in London by 
the power of Niagara. When I mentioned such prophecies as these 
to my friends — some of them of the scientific world — they would 
shrug their shoulders and tap their heads significantly. Tesla is 
perhaps the most imaginative of all the electrical savants and it is 
amusing to me to see how other inventors have availed themselves 
of his ideas of an earlier day or have re-invented his methods and 
apparatus. There is a pathetic side to this, since personally Tesla has 
not reaped where he has sown; but this is the fate of all pioneers, 
and he would be the last man to expect it to be otherwise. 

When we first met him, his laboratory, in South Fifth Avenue, 
was a place of absorbing interest. We were frequently invited to 
witness his experiments, which included the demonstration of the 
rotating magnetic field, and the production of electrical vibrations of 
an intensity not before achieved. Lightning-like flashes of electrical 
fire of the length of fifteen feet were an every-day occurrence, and his 
tubes of electric light were used to make photographs of many 
of his friends as a souvenir of their visits. He was the first person 
to make use of phosphorescent light for photographic purposes — 
not a small item of invention in itself. I was one of a group consisting 
of Mark Twain, Joseph Jefferson, Marion Crawford, and others 
who had the unique experience of being thus photographed. At 
another time the company consisted of the Kneisel Quartet, Gericke, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Madame Milka 
Ternina, the great prima donna, and ourselves. We took many of our 
friends to the laboratory, including John Muir, Captain Hobson 
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and Maurice Boutet de Monvel the French painter. I was myself 
at that time the medium of the passage of an electric current of 
a million volts of the Tesla system of high frequency, whereas I 
believe twenty-five hundred volts of the ordinary current is suff- 
cient to kill. Lamps were thus lit up brilliantly through my body. 
This laboratory was destroyed by fire in 1895 with irreparable loss, 
but the inventor, undismayed, took up anew his work of dealing 
with the greatest problems of electrical science. 

The imaginative character of Tesla’s work made him the prey of 
the sensational press, which, as in the case of Hobson, did everything 
it could to exploit him for its cruel and sordid purposes, with 
the result of making him ridiculous only to those who had neither 
knowledge nor the responsibility of sober judgment; but the general 
public remained ignorant of the principles of which he was a pro- 
found master and which technically were beyond their ken. I heard 
an English writer, a lady, say to him, 

“And you, Mr. Tesla, what do you do?” 

“Oh, I dabble a little in electricity.” 

“Tndeed! Keep at it, and don’t be discouraged. You may end 
by doing something some day.” 

This to the man who had sold the inventions used at Niagara to the 
Westinghouse Company for a million dollars and lived to rue the 
bargain! Unsordid as he is, Tesla has used this fortune and the 
resources that he has won by his other patents in the furtherance of 
his scientific inventions and study and in the building of new labor- 
atories to replace and extend the one that was destroyed by fire. 
If ever, in the interest of the public, a scientist deserved to be en- 
dowed, it is he. 

Apart from his professional work, he is one of the most cultivated 
of men. He is of Serbian origin, having been born in Croatia, and 
is not only thoroughly grounded in all technical affairs of his profes- 
sion but has a precise and extensive knowledge of the great classics 
of Greece, Italy, Germany, France and England. I believe he 
could take up any portion of thesecond part of “Faust”’, for instance, 
and continue the quotation textually page by page. As to Serbian 
literature, I have heard him recite long passages of its greatest epic, 
which he held to be superior to the Iliad. I am indebted to him for the 
literal translations which are the basis of my “paraphrases” from 
the Serbian poet, “Zmai”’, the Longfellow of that country. 
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~ PADEREWSKI 


A MEMORABLE occasion was the first meeting of Tesla and Paderewski, 
which took place at our table. Two more intellectual or lovable 
men I have never known. They were most congenial and became 
friends at once. On comparing notes, they discovered that they 
had both been in Strasburg years before at the same time, Tesla, 
as an electrical assistant on a small salary, and Paderewski as a 
student in music, and they laughed heartily at the change of their 
conditions since that time of storm and stress. After dinner they 
had a long and illuminating discussion on the politics of Europe 
and I remember saying, after they had left, that “even if Paderewski 
had never touched a piano, he would still be a great man.” Since he 
became a commanding figure in the politics of Europe, I have re- 
called this impression of him with pride. 

Coming from one of the most eloquent of orators, his speeches 
in America for Poland during the war were masterpieces of imagi- 
nation and persuasive feeling. I have rarely seen an audience so 
moved by words as by an address he made in Carnegie Hall, where 
also I had the honor of reading my lines “To Paderewski, Patriot.” 
Like Tesla, he has a marvelous mind, which is a store-house of 
knowledge on all sorts of topics. For the time Music has reclaimed 
him from Statesmanship, but I fear a relapse, as his country shall 
need him. One of the strange things in politics is the failure of 
governments to utilize to the maximum men of demonstrated patri- 
otism and ability like Venisélos and Paderewski. Dining with 
Paderewski last winter (1922-3) as a guest of the Greek states- 
man [ was struck with the contrast of two men so closely allied in 
sympathy — Paderewski, picturesque in comment, full of revela- 
tions of the inside history of events, frank and fascinating; Venisélos, 
reserved, smiling imperturbably, saying little but always the wise 
and high-minded word — confirming my first impression of his 
greatness when I met him at San Remo; — the one all temperament, 
the other all poise. 

And what an event was Paderewski’s return to the professional 
platform in New York in 1922 after years of absence! It was not 
without misgivings that his warmest admirers wondered whether 
unrelenting time had made impairment of his powers. Carnegie 
Hall was crowded to repletion, and seemed to be echoing with his 
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patriotism. Then the stage door opened and revealed the familiar 
form. As he advanced with his leisurely and leonine stride the 
multitude rose to their feet in plaudits of welcome that must have 
put heart into him if any were needed. It was the homecoming of the 
conqueror. It was an inspiring tribute to the joy that he had given 
the world in the past and when it was over and there fell his first 
plunging notes of prelude — the individuality of which one could 
recognize in Paradise among the choiring angels — one knew that 
the wine was only mellower by age, and the treasure undiminished 
by circumstance. The full programme was followed by a generous 
hour of “encores’’, the audience crowding forward to the stage and 
down the aisles, unwilling to let him go, as if eager to have made 
up to them the lost delight of intervening years. 

Language has been exhausted by critics in the attempt to suggest 
the beauty of Paderewski’s art. What a strange factor is person- 
ality, and when it is great how it excites us! It is so real, so essen- 
tial that it moves us even to worship and, being of all things most 
divine, there is no sacrilege in our adoration. Shall we not hear and 
recognize in some other existence the magic and revealing touch of 
Paderewski? To have had the companionship of great art makes 
one more content to die, conscious that he has lived ! 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


Maurice Eaan is a veritable bringer of joy. Those are indeed 
fortunate who have come into the circle of his charming good-will 
—and who that knows him has not? 

We first met in 1877 in the Century office, to which he had come 
from his home in Philadelphia, after the acceptance of one of his 
admirable sonnets, I think the one on Maurice de Guérin, the closing 
lines of which are, I believe, the only quotation from an American 
poet made by Whitman in all his prose. I was attracted at once 
by his frank and diverting manner, his combination of Gallic gaiety 
and Celtic lightness of touch, which radiated happiness and eventually 
did something to modify the reformer in my blood. There are all 
kinds of friendships, and I have had experience of the kind which 
exhibits itself in strength without sweetness — staunchness that 
can be relied upon in an emergency, but is a little ashamed of self- 
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revelation. The French have a saying, “Pas d’amitié sans un peu de 
tendresse’’, and the added touch of tenderness in undemonstrative 
Americans is always to me a delightful element of surprise. This I 
came to find and value in Egan, whose faculty of understanding 
others was mellowed by his appreciation. Superficially, he was of an 
Irish temperament, responding with compliment to one’s best traits 
and perhaps exaggerating a little some trait which was not so 
good. Underneath his play of kindly persiflage was a depth of 
conviction which made him an influence, —for instance, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, in literary criticism and in diplomacy. 
He has never hesitated to “speak out” and this downrightness 
and carelessness of consequences to himself made him a confidant 
of Presidents. 

One of our early points of contact was, indeed, related to the 
Catholic Church, to which he was sincerely attached. Seeing the 
inartistic character of most of its buildings in this country, I 
called the attention of that revered American, my friend Cardinal 
Gibbons, — who illustrated the greatness of goodness, — to its lack 
of artistic responsibility, and to its failure to employ, for the con- 
struction and embellishment of its houses of worship, distinguished 
men of its own faith, like LaFarge and others, — artists who in 
medizval times would have been kept busy in such employment. In 
America the multiplication of its worse than commonplace churches 
had become a reflection on the Catholic tradition of beautiful archi- 
tecture. Egan strongly supported the plea I made in the Century 
and I believe there is now a keener sense of responsibility in this 
regard. 

When he first came to New York he was actively concerned with 
the editing of Catholic periodicals, some of which he put upon their 
feet, and to all of which he gave character and circulation. It took 
the Catholics a long time to perceive what an able man he was. 
His laborious work was at that time scantily recognized. As a candid 
friend, I was always inciting him to revolt against this condition, 
but he kept steadily to his devoted work, promoting the taste and 
happiness of his provincial readers and tossing off his worries as 
only a man of imagination can do. His knowledge of literature and 
history is cyclopedic and in his expression of it he is saved from 
the poison of pedantry by the antiseptic of humor. His sonnets 
have an individual charm. One of the best of them is this: 
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“THEOCRITUS 
“Daphnis is mute, and hidden nymphs complain, 
And mourning mingles with their fountains’ song; 
Shepherds contend no more, as all day long 
They watch their sheep on the wide cyprus-plain ; 
The master-voice is silent, songs are vain; 
Blithe Pan is dead, and tales of ancient wrong, 
Done by the gods when gods and men were strong, 
Chanted to reeded pipes, no prize can gain. 


O sweetest singer of the olden days, 
In dusty books your idyls rare seem dead; 
The gods are gone, but poets never die; 
Though men may turn their ears to newer lays, 
Sicilian nightingales enrapturéd 
Caught all your song , and nightly thrill the sky.” 


Egan’s wit is not like that of any one else. Discussing the lack 
of imagination of our time, its matter-of-fact-ness, he once said, 
“After all, truth is a Protestant invention.’’ He averred that my 
poetry was all right until I began to explain it, and said, “ You must 
beware of the Johnsons when they treat you as one of the family.” 

Sorry as we were to lose Egan from our social circle, it was a 
delight when he was designated by President Roosevelt as Minister 
to Denmark, where he was so useful and acceptable as to be retained 
by Presidents Taft and Wilson, — altogether a period of ten years, — 
an exceptional honor. Only ill-health compelled him to resign. 
Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson offered him the Ambassadorship to 
Austria, which he felt obliged to decline, for financial reasons. 

I should have thought that a Latin assignment would have been 
more to his taste than that of Copenhagen, and more appropriate 
to his sympathies and powers, but his adaptability and his attrac- 
tive qualities of mind and heart are shown by his marked success 
at that exacting Court. In 1920, when the Diplomatic Corps in 
Rome was invited to a dinner at the Quirinal to meet Their Majesties 
of Denmark, King Christian spoke to me in the highest terms of 
Egan and with deep regret of his resignation, and Queen Alexandrine 
added a cordial reference to the sympathetic impression made also by 
Mrs. Egan. In 1923 the King gave him the Danish Order of Merit, 
of which I believe, he is the only possessor among foreigners. 
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Like all his Continental colleagues in the period immediately 
preceding the war, Kgan had a trying task to cope with the machina- 
tions of Germany, which was only awaiting an excuse to pounce 
upon Denmark. The great achievement of his incumbency, and 
one which would give distinction to any diplomat, was the nego- 
tiation, lasting many years, for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indian Islands. Though others had failed to bring about this con- 
summation, Egan by characteristic tact and by patient persistence 
finally succeeded, thus defeating the purpose of Germany to obtain 
a footing in the New World, which, had she done so, doubtless 
would have involved us in a war in defense of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Walter Page, Brand Whitlock, Thomas Nelson Page, Henry van 
Dyke and Maurice Francis Egan are examples of our war-time diplo- 
mats who were conspicuously useful by the fact that, without loss of 
self-respect, they knew how to endear themselves to the countries 
to which they were accredited. The memory of each of these men 
will be long cherished and honored in the country in which he offi- 
cially resided, and, after many years, his faithful and distinguished 
service may even be recognized by his own Government. Mean- 
while how is one to know whether an American diplomat has been a 
success or a failure? But the Republic of Letters is not ungrateful. 

In his official life Egan never permitted his good-nature to be 
played upon at the expense of his country. Once, after a diplomatic 
dinner, and in general company, an Englishman asked him “How is 
your Teddy?” to which he replied, “How is your Teddy?” “Whom 
do you mean?” “T mean His Majesty King Edward of England: 
do you mean the President of the United States?” 

Egan’s treatment of Doctor Cook when the Arctic explorer ar- 
rived in Copenhagen was a marvel of tact and good judgment. He 
did exactly what was proper for him to do, and which, had he not 
done it, would have subjected him to criticism for neglect of an 
American citizen, not then discredited. His management of that 
incident should be taught in a text-book of diplomacy, such as could 
be written by Doctor David J. Hill, our able and scholarly Am- 
bassador to Germany. 

Should it be my fortune to leave this pleasant world before 
Maurice Egan, I shall have a double regret at my departure. 
Should he precede me, I shall be more content to follow. 


“What Adonais is, why fear we to become?” 
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HENRY U. JOHNSON. THOMAS B. REED 


My brother Henry was a Member of Congress for eight years, from 
1891 to 1899, and, as I have intimated in my poem “Corridors 
of Congress”, was, in my judgment, an admirable type of Repre- 
sentative. 

In the first place, he is a man of candor, —a trait that I have 
found sadly wanting in public men, more so here than in England. 
He does not hesitate to change his opinion when convinced, having 
a lawyer-like faithfulness to the logic of evidence. This stood him in 
good stead as a member of the Committee on Elections, which, 
I believe, was his first assignment. I remember how conscientiously 
he dealt with the laborious cases of contested election which came 
before that Committee. In such matters, though elected as a Repub- 
lican, he had no partisanship. 

When he first ran for Congress I asked him why he desired to take 
such an office, “for,” I said, “you will be only a seed-distributor, 
a pension-agent and an office-broker.”” He replied that at that time 
there was comparatively little law business in the Indiana county 
in which he lived, the inhabitants of that Quaker region being of 
a peaceable character, and the probate business being divided among 
many lawyers. But I think he was chiefly attracted by the oppor- 
tunity for experience in the larger field. It was the call of the wider 
horizon. 

Another instance of his candor was related to the fact that when 
he first went to Washington he was indifferent to the Merit System, 
having previously made a good deal of sport of me as a member 
of the Civil Service Association of New York. After the first session 
he found that his time was being frittered away by the factitious 
duties of a Congressman and after making a careful study of the 
civil service of England and of the movement in this country, he 
became before long a staunch advocate of the Merit System. 

Another instance of his candor was related to the financial ques- 
tion. In common with most people in Indiana he had been affected 
by the “greenback”’ agitation of the seventies, which had had the 
support of even so astute and able a man as Senator Oliver P. Morton; 
but, realizing his responsibilities, he took up the study of finance on 
all sides, reading many books, including a number recommended 
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by Horace White, with the result that he became a warm advocate 
of the gold standard. After McKinley’s election on that issue, when 
Henry discovered, through his membership in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, that the Republican Party leaders had no 
intention of obeying the mandate of the country to establish a gold 
standard, but were planning to hold the issue over until the next 
political campaign as a winning card, he became restless under party 
discipline and, so to speak, “kicked over the traces.” 

Still another instance of this trait was his change of opinion in 
regard to the tariff. His party was committed to the protective 
system and at first he supported it, but his wide reading of author- 
ities convinced him of the folly of that policy and ultimately he 
became a tariff reformer. 

A more prominent example of his candor related to the hauling 
down of the flag in Hawaii by the order of President Cleveland. 
He bitterly denounced this act in a memorable debate in the House 
of Representatives, I think shortly after the event. A year or two 
later, having become convinced that Mr. Cleveland was thoroughly 
justified, he delivered a speech in the House, of which notice had 
previously been given, making frank apology to Mr. Cleveland and 
to the House and praising the President for his action. 

He has a lively sense of humor, and has told me a number of 
stories of the foremost of our political humorists, Thomas B. Reed, 
long Speaker of the House of Representatives, three of which I think 
worth recording here. 

When the Democrats were in power, Reed’s seat was a little in 
advance of Henry’s. At that time the Chaplain of the House was 
accustomed to deliver very elaborate prayers, including lectures to 
the House on its duty toward questions likely to arise. Reed was 
scrupulously careful to stand during prayer, but after a little while, 
in view of the length and character of these harangues, he took 
occasion to make use of the time in an unusual way. Every day, 
by the hour when the House resumed its sitting, he had opened his 
very extensive mail and spread out all the letters upon his desk. 
Having good eyesight he was able during the progress of the prayer 
to read these letters from a standing position, turning them over 
stealthily, so that by the close of the invocation he was far along 
in the business of the day. On one occasion, at the conclusion of 
a prayer that was full of advice to the Lord of all the World, Reed, 
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walking past my brother’s desk without looking at him, said, sotto 
voce, “ Now, let the Almighty put that in his pipe and smoke it.” 

Soon after the Spanish War, at the time of the investigation of 
the “canned beef” episode, which had resulted in the exoneration 
of Alger, Secretary of War, Reed, lumbering up the aisle in his 
elephantine fashion, passed a group of men, including among others, 
Lacey of lowa. Turning quickly as if with a sudden thought, he went 
back to them, and said, “Lacey, you look so much like Alger, by 
thunder! you ought to be whitewashed.” 

It had always been considered the sacred prerogative of the 
Representative from the Portland district to name the Collector of 
Customs at that important port of entry, and during the Admin- 
istration of President Harrison, Reed confidently presented to him 
the name of the person whom he had selected for this post. What 
was his dismay to learn that the President had already decided to 
appoint a man upon whose selection the two Senators from Maine, 
Hale and Frye, had agreed. Reed’s wrath knew no bounds and he 
took no pains to conceal it. Meeting my brother one day during 
a recess of the House, he said to him: 

“Mr. Johnson, I have not been unmindful of your brief career 
in the House,” adding some words of compliment; “but I cannot 
understand your admiration for this man’ —here he tapped his 
forehead as if to stimulate his memory, “this man” — snapping 
his finger impatiently — “this man Harrison.” He appeared greatly 
relieved at being able to recall the name. 

“Well, Mr. Speaker,” was the reply, “I cannot class myself as 
a thick-and-thin admirer of Mr. Harrison. I think he is patriotic 
and well-intentioned and an able lawyer. Perhaps I am prejudiced 
in his favor by the fact that my father thought him the best jury 
lawyer in Indiana.” And then, remembering the occasion of Mr. 
Reed’s attitude, he said, “Of course we ‘all: know that Mr. Harrison 
can’t say ‘no’ gracefully.” 

“Ah, Mr. Johnson,” said Reed in a flash, “it’s worse than that: 
he can’t say ‘yes’ gracefully.” 

It was the element of truth that gave pungency to Reed’s sarcasms 
and he was never less at fault in that respect than in this character- 
ization of the President, who, it may not be lése majesté to say had 
a marked absence of graciousness. Nevertheless his Administration 
has to its credit a long array of important enactments, including 
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two which in these records I have treated somewhat in detail: the 
International Copyright Act and the great advances in the saving 
of our national forests. 

An incident in my own observation revealed that Reed was not 
on any better terms with McKinley than with Harrison, doubtless 
because of the fact that the Speaker had failed in a contest with 
Mclsinley for the presidential nomination. I had gone to Mr. Reed 
to ask him if he would not lend his support to some phase of the 
Forestry movement, and had received a prompt promise of his assist- 
ance. As I was leaving I told him that I was now going to see the 
President and try to enlist his interest. 

“Well,” said Reed, “have you ever bought any Southern delegates 
for McKinley?” And when I said that I could not remember of 
having done so, he said, “I do not mean ordinary delegates, I mean 
niggers, niggers!’’— dwelling with particular contempt upon the 
word as if to discriminate it from “negroes.” “If you ever bought 
any niggers for McKinley then you will probably get what you want; 
otherwise I don’t think there’s much of a chance.” 

In that contest Reed lost the opportunity of his political life 
when he failed to come out boldly and plainly for the gold standard, 
which at heart he favored, for it was the influence of its advo- 
cates that succeeded in nominating McKinley, who cared little or 
nothing for that issue, which was really forced upon him at the eley- 
enth hour. 

I remember that my brother told me that in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee he was the only Republican who had not a bill of 
his own for the purpose of restoring the gold standard. He spoke 
with great disappointment of John Dewitt Warner of New York, 
a Democrat of whom he had expected much in the Committee. 
Warner was a man of impressive personality, large and handsome 
and with a well-proportioned, nobly domed head, and it was im- 
possible in his presence not to believe that he would accomplish 
great things. He had a host of friends who were always expecting 
something distinguished of him, but it must be confessed that he 
did not live up to the promise of his middle age. 

Another instance of my brother’s ability to put aside his precon- 
ceived opinions was the fact, that although he went to Congress with 
prejudices against Southern men, when he left the House he had 
become the friend of many a man from that section. 
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It was a source of pride to me at the various times when I was 
called upon to do “spiritual lobbying” at Washington, to hear 
from his former associates compliments on his ability and integrity, 
coupled with regret, as one of them said, that he was not there 
“fighting with us for good things.’’ We hear so much said in detrac- » 
tion of Members of Congress, — sometimes with reason but more 
often without, — that I do not hesitate to put on record this state- 
ment of others as to the public services of a man too modest to 
care for his own record. 

He was prominent in his opposition to the Spanish War, though 
he voted for the budget after it was declared. He was one of the 
group of eight or nine who voted against the declaration, McCall 
of Massachusetts being another. When I once said to McCall that 
Henry had been one of those who went with him in that fight, he 
said: “He went with me? We went with him!” One of his speeches 
against the war opened with this statement: “Probably no man 
in the House of Representatives, if he were merely to consider his 
personal relations to the President, would have less reason to support 
him, but in this matter, in endeavoring to avoid an armed conflict 
with Spain, the President is entirely right.” He also‘spoke in his 
vigorous and incisive way against the taking-over of the Philippines. 

He was one of the most rapid speakers, if not the most rapid 
speaker, who ever sat in the House, and it was with great difficulty | 
that the reporters were able to give the text of his speeches. 

Recently, as an incident of his professional life in Richmond, 
Indiana, he has been fighting with all his might that cowardly form 
of lawlessness the Ku Klux Klan, undeterred, as its members must 
have known he would be, by their threats of personal violence. 


A LETTER OF WOODROW WILSON 


AmonG the notable essays that appeared in the Century was one 
of a fine literary and intellectual fibre that gave evidence that a new 
thinker of the first order had come to the front in the person of 
Woodrow Wilson. This was entitled “On the Writing of History”, 
and was a masterly analysis of the methods of Macaulay, Carlyle 
and others, that of Carlyle being summed up in the suggestive sen- 
tence, “But all history is not running to a fire.’ Mr. Wilson’s 
interest in problems of Government were then finding expression 
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along those lines of sympathy with the common people by which 
he was carried into the White House. There was a great deal more 
conservatism then than now and I remember that one day when he 
came into our office and spoke of politics Buel and I were startled 
by his so-called radicalism, which now would hardly excite a ripple. 
Years afterwards when his opponents thought his views of Capital 
and Labor animated by political considerations I recalled the deep 
conviction of his remark that day, “J tell you, gentlemen, great 
changes are coming in our country and, especially, something must 
be done for the working people.” I doubt that his ambition at that 
time reached beyond “the still air of delightful studies.” In response 
to a letter from me in which I expressed a hope that the work of 
the presidency of Princeton, to which he had just been chosen, would 
not cut us off from other contributions, he wrote: 


Princeton, N. J., June 30th, 1902. 
My dear Mr. Johnson: 

I am sincerely obliged to you for your letter of congratulation. 
You must know how much such spontareous expressions of friend- 
ship and confidence put a man in heart. I dare say that my election 
to the presidency of Princeton will cut me off from some of the things 
that I love most; but probably if I should again have time to write 
I shall have more to write about than I should have had, had I sat 
still for many years more at my quiet desk. With warmest regard 
and appreciation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 


In both of his presidential campaigns I advocated Mr. Wilson’s 
election. Even partisanship will not deny his remarkable ability, in 
general, of imposing his ideas upon his party. The first two years 
of his presidency was a period of unusual accomplishment — the 
reduction of the tariff, the establishment of the income tax, the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve banking system, etc., etc., and, 
conspicuous among the later measures, the repeal of the Panama 
tolls exemption. Of the Reserve Act the late A. Barton Hepburn, 
who had been a close financial adviser of Mr. Taft’s administration, 
told me that when it was passed he did not believe it practicable, 
but that he was free to confess that it had proved a most efficient 
instrument of national security. 

For the rest, no man, living or dead, has in my judgment done 
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more to embody in international action the democratic principles 
of the Christian religion. 


BRYAN AT THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


ONE Saturday morning in July, 1912, three days before the first 
nomination of President Wilson, I called on him by appointment 
at his house at Long Branch in order to solicit certain articles which 
I desired for the Century. I found the Governor of New Jersey in 
fine health and spirits and quite nonchalant concerning the balloting 
at Baltimore which had just begun and was being reported to him, 
from time to time, as we sat on the piazza. After we had discussed 
my business, we spoke of the Convention and he asked me what I 
thought of Governor Marshall of Indiana, who at that time was 
looming up as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. I told him that 
while I did not know Mr. Marshall, I had heard, from correspondents 
in my old State, that he was a man not only of high character, but 
of marked independence and patriotism, and that he had shown as 
Governor that no personal or partisan consideration would stand in 
the way of his rigid performance of a duty. I told Governor Wilson 
that I was going to the Convention that evening and that I should 
be very happy to witness his nomination for the Presidency. He was 
appreciative and friendly but expressed no opinion on the prospect. 

At Baltimore my first occupation was to secure a ticket of admit- 
tance to the Convention, which I did through Mr. Wilson’s friends 
in the New York delegation. That night I called on Mr. Bryan and 
received from him the promise that he would write for the Century 
his reminiscences of the several Presidential Conventions which he 
had attended, —a project which circumstances impelled him to 
relinquish. While I was conversing with him in his apartment at 
his hotel, where he was surrounded by friends, I was interrupted by 
a delegate to the Convention who had voted for him on every ballot 
and who came to promise his continued support, and also by a tele- 
gram, which was read aloud, from some partisan in the West, hailing 
him as the most desirable nominee. Both these incidents gave Mr. 
Bryan a beaming delight. He apparently regarded them as straws; 
but the wind had already blown in another direction and these were 
only straws that were left in its track. There was hardly a ghost of 
a chance that he would be nominated for the fourth time. 
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One cannot fail to admire Mr. Bryan’s aggressive stand in that 
Convention against the forces of Tammany Hall, —a fight which 
led the way to the nomination of Mr. Wilson. His boldness had 
enlisted the sympathies of the delegates, who, as in former Demo- 
cratic Conventions, were again to make it clear that, however power- 
ful Tammany might be in the City of New York, it could not control 
the party; for since the nomination of Tilden in 1896, every Demo- 
cratic candidate whom Tammany has opposed in Convention has 
been elected, and every one whom it has favored has been defeated. 
At Baltimore, Bryan had pilloried “the Hall” for what he regarded 
as subserviency to the “money power.” The feeling he aroused 
by his bold attack upon the Tammany leader was so great that one 
of the New York delegates sitting with the silent “boss” is said 
to have asked him why he did not reply, adding — “ Murphy, they 
know you’re dumb, and they think you’re dirty.” 

I was well placed in the press gallery at the right of the high plat- 
form of the chairman and had a full view of the exciting scenes of 
Monday. At the assembling of the Convention, a picturesque in- 
cident occurred which disposed of the last chance that Mr. Bryan 
might have had to be named. Woodrow Wilson and Champ Clark 
of Missouri were then the leading candidates for the nomination, 
and Bryan, in a speech to the Convention, had asserted that Clark 
was willing to profit by the support of Tammany. Just before the 
opening of the proceedings the Missouri delegation displayed a ban- 
ner, mounted on two standards, on which was printed, identically 
on both sides, a quotation from a former speech or letter of Bryan’s 
praising Clark in the highest terms. This banner was turned from 
side to side so that every delegate in the Convention could read the 
lines, and finally it was planted square in front of the Nebraska 
delegation, of which Mr. Bryan was a member. ‘The Commoner” 
was evidently exasperated by this action, and addressing the chair 
at the first opportunity he rose “to a question of the highest privi- 
lege.” The presiding officer, Senator Ollie James of Kentucky, 

invited Mr. Bryan to the platform to state his point of order. Es- 
corted by two members of the delegation, he briskly mounted the 
steps, and addressing the hushed audience expectant of some clever 
stroke, said, substantially: “A little while ago, as I was seated 
quietly in my place on the floor of this Convention, a banner was 
planted in front of me by members of a neighboring delegation. 
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If this action was taken by individuals, I have nothing to say; but 
if it was the act of the delegation from the State of Missouri, then 
I desire to protest.” The Convention was all agog with interest, but 
after some exchange of words between the speaker and the chairman, 
Mr. Bryan was ruled out of order on the question of privilege, and 
descended slowly and sheepishly to his seat, having lost a chance to 
capture the Convention and possibly secure the nomination itself. 
He certainly was never before at such a disadvantage at a Democratic 
gathering. 

Obviously, what Mr. Bryan should have done when the banner 
was placed in front of him was to have risen conspicuously and,- 
pointing to the banner in his dramatic fashion, to have proclaimed 
boldly that the quotation was accurate; that he had not one word 
to withdraw of his commendation of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri; that he had not changed his personal respect or regard 
for Mr. Clark; and then to have reiterated that the issue was not a 
personal one, but one of the life of the Democratic Party, whether 
it should be made the tool of Wall Street, etc. I believe that with 
a little more poise and tact on his part this course of action might 
have caused a stampede to him. But “You must stab deep if you 
would kill a king”, and there was about his treatment of the inci- 
dent an air of triviality and weakness that lost the day for him. 

It was a pleasure for me to record on my ballot sheet the steady 
gains in Mr. Wilson’s vote throughout the day, for J had taken 
pains to say to every one I met that I believed his candidacy would 
enlist the support of the independent vote at the polls. His chief 
hope in the Convention seemed to be in accessions from the Under- 
wood forces, which though not large were loyal and determined. 
Can any one who ever heard it forget the musical tones of the chair- 
man of the Mississippi delegation when at every ballot he cast the 
vote of his State “For Oscar W. Underwood”’, his voice going up 
on the “Under” and down on the “wood” with the effect of a litany. 
It always brought applause and laughter and was one of those wel- 
come incidents that relieve the tension of a political assembly. 

On Tuesday morning it was necessary for me to go to Washing: 
ton, and before doing so I went to the headquarters of the Wilson 
men from New York to get their ideas of the situation. They still 
felt that what they needed was a break of the Underwood forces to 
Mr. Wilson’s standard; and as I was going to Washington on an early 
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train I was authorized — and I agreed — to take an informal message 
to Mr. Underwood that in their earnest opinion his supporters had 
it in their power at this juncture to nominate Mr. Wilson. On my 
arrival at the Capitol, I saw Mr. Underwood, whom I knew and 
admired, and gave him the message, to which he responded that he 
had placed his candidacy unreservedly in the hands of the Alabama 
delegation, of which Senator Bankhead was chairman; that there was 
a feeling that the time had come when a Southern man might reason- 
ably expect recognition from a Democratic National Convention; and 
that personally he was not free to make any move. I immediately 
_telegraphed this to one of the gentlemen whose messenger I was, 
and proceeded to the Senate wing to call upon a prominent Repub- 
lican Senator on some official business. Naturally we spoke of 
Baltimore and he said, “ You know who is nominated?” And I said, 
“No,” and he added, “Woodrow Wilson, —a very bad nomina- 
tion!’ The report, however, was premature, for Mr. Wilson was 
not nominated for half an hour afterward. Evidently the result had 
been foreseen; but the Underwood forces did not have the credit of 
making the break to the winning standard. 


SOME HEROES OF THE SPANISH WAR: 
SAMPSON, HOBSON, CERVERA 


Tue fickleness of Americans toward their heroes was particularly 
manifest in relation to the Spanish War. I doubt if there has ever 
been a greater demonstration of enthusiasm than the reception of 
Admiral Dewey in New York on his return from Manila. It seemed 
as though his stepping upon the pier at Castle Garden made the 
rest of the country tip upward. Architects, painters and sculptors 
vied with one another in the decoration of Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, and the Dewey Arch at Twenty-third Street, hastily. con- 
structed of “staff”, was a notable feature of the triumphal welcome. 
At night Madison Square was a dream of orange-colored lanterns. 
The populace went wild at sight of the man who had destroyed the 
Spanish power in the Philippines and for a while it looked as if, in 
the exaggeration of his wise and quiet service, there was to be a 
third to Washington and Lincoln in our. national reverence. The 


1 The partisanship of this able Senator reminds me of the little Pennsylvania girl 
who awoke from a fearful dream of finding a Democrat under her bed! 
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reaction came when, having been presented with a humble residence 
in Washington, the Admiral ventured to pass over the title of this 
property to his wife,—a further exasperation being found in the 
fact that Mrs. Dewey was a Catholic. The consequence was that 
very soon, from no fault of his own, Dewey relapsed into a relatively 
commonplace figure. 

Another instance of similar fickleness was that of Admiral Sampson, 
commander of the fleet in Cuban waters and author of the plan by 
which the naval victory in the West Indies was secured. After the 
overwhelming success of Santiago, the mental intoxication of the 
Admiral’s staff at the realization that every one of the Spanish 
vessels had been destroyed or captured was so great that it gave 
vent in a dispatch to the Government to the effect that the fleet 
under the Admiral’s command made a Fourth-of-July present of the 
Spanish fleet to the American people. This was not in good taste 
but in the circumstances it was pardonable. There was a precedent 
for it in General Sherman’s telegram from Savannah to President 
Lincoln of December 23, 1864: “I beg to present to you as a Christmas 
gift the city of Savannah with one hundred and fifty guns and plenty 
of ammunition, also about twenty-five thousand bales of cotton.” 
(It was in the same spirit of relieved tension that in February, 1917, 
Captain Gaunt, naval attaché to the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, cabled privately to London: “Bernstorff has just been given 
his passports. I shall probably get drunk to-night.”’) What is 
significant is that, as I was informed by Captain Chadwick, Samp- 
son’s chief-of-staff, the Admiral did not see the dispatch until after 
it was sent. And yet there can be no doubt that by reason of this 
incident he suffered greatly in reputation. 

Shortly after the war was ended I arranged a group of papers 
for the Century on the battle of Santiago entitled “The Story of 
the Captains’, contributed by Captains Clark, Philip, Evans, Taylor, 
Cook, and Chadwick, Commander Wainwright and Lieutenants 
Eberle and Huse, with a prefatory article by Sampson. The Admi- 
ral was not a good writer and this article was prepared in this way: 
In the presence of a stenographer he replied to questions by Mr. 
Buel and myself, and the record of the conversation was edited 
against his coming to the office on the following day, nothing being 
retained or inserted that was not his own. At the second interview 
he revised and enlarged this report and continued the narrative as 
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before; and thus in a series of four or five collaborations we obtained 
an authoritative presentation of the naval campaign, with which 
Chadwick told me Dewey was “delighted.’”’ The Admiral was one 
of the gentlest of men and in all our intercourse with him, though 
the country was ringing with the claim that Admiral Schley was the 
hero of Santiago, Sampson had not a word of criticism of Schley, to 
whom, as senior officer when thé fight began, many inclined to 
give the credit of a victory worked out according to Sampson’s 
plan. Though Schley promised to write about the battle for our 
group of papers, and we had so announced, he finally decided not 
to do so. They were all printed in one number of the magazine. 
“Bob” Evans wrote me in admiration of the total result, and 
Cameron Winslow as a mark of appreciation sent me an inscribed 
and silver-mounted paper weight consisting of a cross-section of the 
cable cut by his expedition at Guantanamo. 

An amusing instance occurred during one of the Admiral’s visits, 
when a boy, temporarily in charge of the anteroom of the Century 
office, failed to announce him to the editors, and he was thus kept 
waiting an embarrassing length of time, though he made no com- 
plaint of it. After he had left, Carey, of the office staff, hunted 
up portraits of Washington and Lincoln, and calling in the offend- 
ing boy showed them to him and said, “Look well at these pictures, 
and if either of these gentlemen should call at this office, show him 
in at once.” 

Another instance of gross injustice on the part of the public 
toward an American hero was that of Lieutenant (afterward Captain) 
Hobson. His exploit in sinking the Merrimac, with the intent of 
bottling up the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Santiago, was the most 
daring adventure of the war. The plan and details were his own, 
and though the purpose was not accomplished, it was not through 
any fault of his. The country “went wild” over the brave and 
perilous attempt and on his return to New York Hobson was the 
hero of the hour, followed about by crowds and everywhere greeted 
with enthusiasm. All the magazines were eager to obtain the narra- 
tive of his exploit, which I finally secured for the Century. He was 
then my guest for two or three weeks while he was writing his admir- 
able and modest account, which, after its appearance in the magazine, 
was issued in book form. The interest in him was at fever heat and 
in the Century office the estimates of the sale of his book ran into 
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the hundred thousands. That it virtually fell flat was due to an 
incident or rather series of incidents which, from no blame to him, 
were used by the sensational press in the endeavor to make him 
ridiculous. 

Hobson’s popularity was so great that he began to be spoken of 
for high political preferment, and, perhaps on this account, he was 
ordered to service in the Philippines. On his way West he gave 
several addresses recounting the story of the adventure. At the 
close of the first, at Chicago, the chairman asked him if he would 
shake hands with some persons in the audience who desired to meet 
him. Hobson, with the courtesy and simplicity that are character- 
istic of him, said, “Certainly,” and a long procession was formed. 
After a number of persons, men and women, had greeted him, two 
ladies from the South reminded him that they were distant cousins 
of his, and as it is the custom in the South for cousins to kiss, in- 
stinctively they greeted each other in this way. The ladies who came 
afterward, thinking that this ceremony was part of the order of the 
evening, also kissed him, he in his turn politely meeting their expec- 
tations. The incident was part of the patriotic feeling of the hour 
and nothing would have been thought of it had not the sensational 
papers exploited it, as though Hobson were in some way taking 
advantage of his popularity. No interpretation could have been 
further from the truth, for, as I had occasion to note during his 
visit to us, Hobson showed himself to be a gentleman of fine manners 
and high breeding. The terrible offense, with the fair sex as particeps 
criminis, was repeated at St. Louis and Kansas City and the most 
was made of it by the “yellow” press. I wonder what they would 
have said in case the handsome hero should have declined such an 
overture. Would they not have pronounced him a self-conscious 
cad? However, the pace had been set and the custom was con- 
tinued as far as Denver, when we felt it to be our duty to apprise 
him by telegraph of the impression that was being created. He 
replied that the matter had been grossly exaggerated and that it 
was only the outgrowth of patriotic feeling; but he hed the good 
judgment to make sure that there was no further cause for criticism. 
On his return from the Far East he was elected to Congress from 
Alabama and prominently advocated national prohibition and the 
necessity of a great navy, on the latter point showing more fore- 
sight than he received credit for. Reviewing his career, it is impossi- 
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ble not to feel sensible of the cruelty with which he was treated, 
brave, loyal, high-minded as he was. JI remember the light way 
Kipling waived off the matter, saying, “Oh, that’s nothing; the 
women have always kissed the heroes,”’ and he cited Wellington as 
a case in point. 

Some time afterward I proposed to the Secretary of the Navy that 
it would be fitting that our Government should erect a tablet to the 
memory of Ramsden, the British Consul at Santiago who had been 
of much service to Hobson and his crew after their capture. Admiral 
Sampson warmly seconded the idea and the tablet was placed at the 
Consulate. 

It does not detract from the efficient conduct of our Navy to say 
that neither at Manila nor at Santiago was our fleet matched with 
an equal force of the enemy. But what our opponents lacked of 
resources they made up in devotion to duty and in gallantry and 
chivalry, showing that these Spanish qualities were not an empty 
tradition. When, against the protest of its commander, the ill-pre- 
pared Spanish fleet had sailed for Cuba, the portraits of the officers 
were published in a New York newspaper. I remember that Mrs. 
Johnson picked out one of them and said to me, “That man will 
make his mark in the war.” It was Cervera. And so it proved, 
for the Spanish commander showed a greatness of soul in adversity 
that was a veritable sort of victory. 

After the conclusion of hostilities I went to see him at Annapolis, 
where, nominally, he was a prisoner, and was deeply impressed by 
the nobility of his bearing and sentiments. He received with cour- 
tesy the invitation of the Century that he should prepare an historical 
narrative of the campaign and action, but declined, for reasons set 
forth in these extracts from later letters — models of Spanish polite- 
ness — from the “Contraalmirante”’, as his simple card reads: 


I can in no manner speak of the events that have passed, since 
my conduct is to be tried in the Supreme Court. Perhaps when the 
case has been decided I may be able to send you something, for, as 
you well say, by the stories of both parties the events may be under- 
stood with the greater certainty. I shall receive with much pleasure 
the articles which you tell me you will forward of Admiral Sampson, 
Captains Evans, Taylor and others, and if you send them I shall 
thank you greatly for permitting me to see material manifestly 
so important. 
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In acknowledging these articles he wrote: 


My conduct having not yet been judged by our Government I am 
not able to please you in your wish. 


And again from Cadiz: 


I regret that the situation will not allow me to write for a foreign 
periodical or review because I should take much pleasure in pleasing 
you and honoring myself in writing for the Century Magazine. 


And from Madrid: 


I thank you very much for your congratulations on account of 
the determination taken by the tribunal declaring that there is 
no case to proceed against me. I am waiting to obtain permission 
to publish all my documents and as soon as I have it I shall,have the 
pleasure of sending you a copy. 

I remain your affectionate 
PascuaL CERVERA. 


Shortly after his exoneration the great Admiral died. 
In announcing “The Story of the Captains” editorially, I said: 


One cannot read this group of narratives without renewed admira- 
tion for the victors of Santiago, whether as guardians of the national 
honor, or as men of fine feeling. Seen through their eyes one also 
discerns in the vanquished captains qualities of courage and mag- 
nanimity —the magnanimity of the defeated — which ought to 
win for them the homage of the government that sent them, un- 
flinching, to their doom. As for the great-hearted Admiral it would 
be a happy omen for the future friendship of the two countries if, 
instead of ordering him to a court of inquiry, Spain would send him 
as her Ambassador to the land from which, whether as foe or prisoner, 
he has won profound and lasting personal esteem. 


Is it not fitting that to such a commander some sort of memorial 
should be erected at Annapolis? 
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ITALIAN ACTIVITIES 


Tue Keats — SHELLEY Mremoriat IN Rome 
THe AMERICAN Poets’ AMBULANCES IN ITALY 


Tue Irauian War Rewier Funp or America (New 
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THE KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL IN ROME 


Vistrors to Rome know well the unique beauty of the so-called 
Spanish Steps, constructed early in the eighteenth century, and 
leading down from the Pincian Hill to the Piazza di Spagna. At 
the top of the steps adjoining the Villa Medici, the seat of the 
French Academy of Rome, is the two-towered church of Santa 
Trinita dei Monti, where on Sunday afternoons I believe one may 
still hear the nuns impressively singing in a thin treble music written 
for them by Mendelssohn. The stairs, which, strange to say, are 
the property of France, are exquisite in the sweep of their symmetrical 
curves and contrasting detail of classic parapets, and I have often 
wondered why some American architect has not constructed such a 
royal stairway in one of our cities where a thoroughfare for pedes- 
trians is needed from one level to another. At the top one was used 
to see painter’s models in provincial costumes dancing the tarantella 
about the obelisk in front of the church to the accompaniment of 
tambourines. Of mornings the lower levels are glorious with banked 
flowers that make a charming feature of the Roman winter and of 
which one can hardly think without a thrill of longing. Below 
is the quaint and plashy boat-shaped fountain, made by Bernini, 
that marks the farthest poimt ever reached by the overflow of the 
Tiber, the channel of which, now securely walled, is half a mile 
away. 

The steps are flanked at the bottom by narrow twin houses of the 
soft yellow wash that prevails in Italy. The one on the right, as 
you descend, was once said to have been the temporary home of 
Shelley, but Doctor Edward Dowden in response to my inquiry 
informed me that he had sifted the records and was convinced that 
there was no foundation whatever for the attribution. Perhaps it 
originated in the fact that the opposite house was for six weeks the 
home and then the death-place of Keats. Tradition loves a shining 
mark and it would have been romantic indeed if the two poets had 
thus been associated — their homes at each side of this beautiful 
monument. 

Descending the stairs one day in February, 1903, I noticed the 
disparity in the condition of the two houses. The one on the right 
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was in admirable repair, and the plants and flowers one saw gave 
evidence of care and taste. The house on the left, the Keats House 
as it was called, was shabby and dilapidated and had taken on at 
the rear a tenement-like appearance. I was at once struck with the 
idea that a house so dear by its associations to all lovers of poetry 
should be saved as a shrine. The next day I set on foot the project 
that resulted in its preservation. I invited a number of American 
writers then in Rome to meet me at the banking house of Sebasti 
and Reali, nearby in the Piazza, appointing for the meeting the 
twenty-third of February, the anniversary of Keats’s death. Be- 
lieving that it was particularly appropriate that English poets should 
be associated with us, I also invited Mr. Rennell Rodd, then chargé 
d’affaires of the British Embassy and afterward, as Sir Rennell Rodd, 
Ambassador of Great Britain to Italy. I also invited the Poet 
Laureate of England, Alfred Austin, who was then at Frascati and 
whose official position not only entitled him to be included but 
would have accentuated the desire that the two countries should 
be united in the tribute. At first Mr. Austin responded favorably, 
but before the meeting he sent a second letter which read: 


Grand Hotel, Frascati 
(February, 1903) 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

I am extremely obliged to you for your letter and suggestion. 
But will you allow me to be frank. I am of opinion, and I have 
thought much of this and similar matters, that quite enough for the 
present has been done, as far as England at any rate is concerned, to 
recall Keats and Shelley to the remembrance of readers, and that 
their literary influence is excessive rather than the reverse, as com- 
pared with greater English poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Milton. Just forty years ago, being then very young, 
I came to Rome for the first time, and passed the winter there. 
I found Shelley’s grave utterly neglected, and the words Cor Cor- 
dium illegible. I presumed to take the liberty of having it carefully 
cleaned, planted primroses, violets, and roses round it, and left a 
sum of money (small in amount) with Charles Turner Hemans, the 
son of the English poetess, to keep the grave in order. At the same 
time, I wrote to a London paper, anonymously, describing the con- 
dition in which I had found the grave, since I thought Shelley’s 
relatives would wish to know it. Many years after, I met and took 
in to dinner Lady Shelley, who married Shelley’s son, and in the 
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course of conversation she described how she and her husband had 
made a special journey to Rome to see to the grave, and found it in 
the most beautiful order, and the custode told her “a young English- 
man whose name he did not know had seen to it, and left a small 
sum for the due care of it.” “I was the young Englishman,” I said. 
I tell you this to show you that, long before Shelley and Keats wor- 
ship set in, I had due regard for them. 

We have been offered a private villa in the neighborhood of Flor- 
ence, and as we are very uncomfortable here, we are going there on 
Sunday. I am sorry not to see you. You would always be welcome 
at my English home. Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


We were thus deprived of the codperation of the technical head 
of English poetry of that day — a loss abundantly repaired by the 
cordial later support of every author of note in England. 

There was another reason for asking Rennell Rodd to come and 
also to preside. I had heard from him of the laborious and successful 
efforts of the Embassy to prevent the violation of the Protestant 
Cemetery (which it will be remembered contains the graves of Keats 
and Shelley), by cutting a wholly unnecessary road across it so as 
to isolate that of Keats. This scheme was defeated by Rodd him- 
self, who enlisted the personal interest and interposition of Queen 
Victoria, which brought about its abandonment by the municipality 
after a large segment of the massive Aurelian wall had been taken 
down and removed (probably for building material), its place being 
supplied by a dark painted wooden partition. The vigilant chargé 
had also defeated a scheme to remove the graves of Keats and his 
devoted friend Severn — a piece of vandalism which the establish- 
ment of the Keats-Shelley Memorial has probably made impossible. 
The Americans present were Miss Martha Gilbert Dickinson, Miss 
Agnes Repplier, Mrs. James Herbert Morse, Mr. Morse, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Norman Hapgood, Mr. Harry Nelson Gay and my- 
self, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, who had expected to come, being 
unavoidably absent. Rodd presided and gave an account of the 
contests above referred to, and was authorized and requested to 
select a British Committee to codperate with us. Of this devoted 
Committee the Chairman was and is the Marquess of Crewe and 
the Secretary, first, George Leveson Gower, Esq., and later and now 
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Sir Harold Boulton, Bart. Mr. Gay acted as Secretary of the 
meeting and was chosen Secretary of the Roman Committee — 
a most fortunate choice. The American Committee included 
the writers who were present, with Edmund Clarence Stedman 
as Chairman and myself as Secretary and Treasurer. The negotia- 
tions to acquire the title were carried on through the Roman 
Committee. 

Obviously the first work was to raise funds for the purchase of 
the house and concurrently to obtain an option on it. This made 
it necessary that the utmost secrecy should be observed lest the 
price should be increased before the money was raised. My cir- 
culars were all marked “Confidential” and no one betrayed us, even 
unwittingly, and the owner never knew with whom he was dealing, 
the banker, Plowden, having kindly consented to act as our rep- 
resentative. As it was, the price was raised from fifteen thousand 
to twenty-one thousand dollars, but this was merely the natural 
increase of property in that desirable section of the city during 
the years occupied in collecting the funds. Mr. Carnegie, who gave 
us two thousand dollars, — the eighth and the fifteenth thousand, — 
was very sceptical of our ability to manage the transaction saying, 
“Those Italians will outwit you literary fellows, sure.’ But, besides 
the business experience of Stedman, we had in the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Roman Committee, Mr. Gay, a man of great tact 
and judgment, and it is chiefly to him that is due the credit for 
the laborious work of detail in carrying the project to completion 
past many an obstacle. Stedman and I were constantly consulted 
but our chief business was to pass the hat, which we did with unction, 
knowing the delight it would be to American lovers of Keats and 
Shelley to codperate in this pious work, the promotion of which fell 
mainly to me. 

In the course of this solicitation of funds, one estimable lady to 
whom I spoke refused to contribute on the ground that Keats had 
never written anything in that house, but she promised to interest 
herself to raise a small fund for the care of his grave. It did not 
occur to my staircase wit to make the retort courteous that Keats 
certainly never wrote anything in his grave! 

Two thousand dollars was raised by an entertainment which we 
arranged at the Waldorf consisting of songs and authors’ readings, 
relating for the most part to the two poets. 
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This was indeed a notable and interesting occasion. Stedman 
presided and made a very happy introduction. Mark Twain read im- 
pressively Shelley’s “Skylark” and Browning’s “Ah, did you once 
see Shelley plain?” and Henry van Dyke and Weir Mitchell read 
admirable new poems on Keats. Mrs. Wellman (Emma Juch) sang 
delightfully four songs to words by Shelley and Browning. Hopkin- 
son Smith gave “Colonel Carter’s Christmas”, Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart “Ten Minutes on the Plantation”, and Miss Beatrice Here- 
ford, one of her diverting monologues. Miss Julia Marlowe with 
her charming diction concluded the programme by reading one of 
Keats’s sonnets on “Fame’’, the lyric “In a Drear-nighted Decem- 
ber” and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” For the first time in public 
was exhibited the beautiful portrait of Shelley made just before his 
death by the American painter, William Edward West, which I 
believe is still owned by Dr. John Dunn of Richmond, Virginia. 
Well-known painters and draftsmen contributed valentines and 
illustrations on motives from Keats and Shelley, which were sold 
for the fund. In the distinguished audience that crowded the ball- 
room of the Waldorf was Mrs. Cleveland. 

Notable “benefits” for the fund, of a similar sort, were under- 
taken successfully by the English committee. It will not be amiss 
to note among the donors the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who, after the death of their colleague, Stedman, gave 
two thousand dollars in his honor to the fund, while the Woman’s 
Club of Minneapolis and contributors in Kentucky each sent us 
one thousand dollars. There was hardly a poet or other author in 
America who had not a share jn the beautiful work. 

The prestige of the Memorial and its influence as a protector of 
the graves of the two poets were enhanced by the support of Their 
Majesties the King of Italy and the King of Great Britain and that 
of President Roosevelt, and when it was formally opened King 
Victor Emanuel contributed to the occasion the honor of his pres- 
ence, Mr. Kipling worthily representing his countrymen. What the 
visitors saw on the third floor, the small apartment occupied by 
Keats and Severn, was a delightful library of three rooms lined 


1 It is only fair to say that, in the face of the documentary evidence, Buxton Forman 
believed this not to be a portrait of Shelley and even Stedman thought it more likely 
one of Leigh Hunt. [But comparison with many portraits of both has not shaken my 
belief that it is one of Shelley. 
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with dark wood, and, overlooking the piazza, the simple, tiny bed- 
room in which Keats died, the walls and raftered ceiling having been 
restored to their condition at that time. To me it is the most sacred 
shrine in the history of English literature, and few intellectual per- 
sons who go to Rome fail to visit it. Among those who have felt 
its charm and interest was President Roosevelt. Although most of 
the fund was contributed by Americans, our English friends have 
given most of the documents and relics. There are, however, in- 
teresting original portraits from America of Keats’s family and 
photographs of many of his manuscript poems. The soul of the 
Memorial — what makes it a living organism and cultural foree — 
is the library, which has been created by Mr. Gay through the 
happy labors of many years in selecting and purchasing the books 
and periodicals. It consists of books devoted to Keats, Shelley, 
Byron and Leigh Hunt, and is considered the best collection of these 
authors outside the British Museum. It is constantly in use, not 
only by visitors from America and England, but by Italians, espe- 
cially the students of the great University of Rome. The Memorial is 
sustained by the rentals of the other four floors of the narrow house, 
by the sale of its interesting bulletins, by voluntary contributions 
of visitors and by the membership fees of the Keats-Shelley Society, 
which the Directors have instituted as a centre of culture in Rome. 
But it still needs an endowment against emergencies and to pro- 
vide for the purchase of other appropriate volumes and objects. 
This some lover of poetry and beauty will surely be moved to 
provide. 

It may be inferred that so small an apartment was an inconvenient 
home, yet long before the house was acquired, two American ladies 
— Mrs. M. A. Haslehurst and her mother — for sheer love of the 
poetry of Keats, occupied the rooms for two years, keeping open 
house to visitors and celebrating every anniversary by little cere- 
monies. (Mrs. Haslehurst was an active member of our committee.) 
I give this as an instance of the deep sentiment inspired by the 
tragic passing of the poet’s poet, of which every week gives evidence 
among the pilgrims to the historic house. Who that reads these 
lines will not wish to help preserve it for all time? 

In the summer of 1922 while reading at Stockbridge a copy of 
a volume by Charles Phillips entitled “Curran and his Contem- 
poraries” (Harper & Brothers, 1851), formerly owned by Lewis 
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Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, I came across 
a rather surprising passage. Let me say first that several years ago 
Harrison S. Morris (one of the active American members of the 
governing board of the Memorial) discovered in a play of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a reference to the celebrated phrase which Keats in 
his dying days asked Severn to have placed upon his tomb, 


“Here lies one whose name is writ in water.” 


I considered this discovery determinative of the origin of this phrase. 
But on page 245 of Phillips’s book, in speaking of Daniel O’Connell, 
occurs this passage: 


Where are now the countless multitudes that followed in his 
wake, and watched his glance, and worshiped his very footsteps? 
Where is now that name that every hill, valley and glen in Ireland 
so often echoed to a population’s voice? Whoever hears of it? Was 
it not written in water? Oblivion has become, as it were, a national 
compact: 


“Who put in popularity their trust 
But write in water and but limn the dust.” 


I have sent this text to Mr. Gay, and have tried to find the origin 
of the couplet through the London publication “Notes & Queries”, 
but without response. 


WAR RELIEF WORK FOR ITALY 


On the last day of August, 1917, I saw at a moving picture theatre 
an impressive series of views representing the activities of the Italian 
troops in the mountain fighting on the Northern frontier. This sug- 
gested the remarkable resourcefulness of the Italians and the extra- 
ordinary difficulties under which they fought. Here were seen the 
picket posts, at which sometimes a soldier could remain but for five 
minutes without danger of freezing to death, before he was relieved; 
the telifers, by which guns and supplies were transported from peak 
to peak; the perfect mountain roads, improvised by the greatest road 
builders in the world, etc., ete. Much as I had read of the skill and 
hardihood of the Italians, J had not before realized the uniqueness 
of the conflict on that front. Between the scenes, an American 
soldier in khaki announced that ambulances were greatly needed by 
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the Italian army and that contributions might be left at the door 
at the close of the performance. I went again the next night, having 
meanwhile “had an idea”, which, on conversation with the soldier, 
met with his approval. It was to organize a committee of American 
poets to furnish the needed ambulances, the funds to be given through 
“The American Ambulance in Italy”, which had grown out of “The 
American Ambulance in France”’, after the control of that admirable 
body had been taken over by the Red Cross. Our committee was 
called “The American Poets’ Ambulances in Italy.” 

At my invitation Doctor Henry van Dyke promptly accepted the 
presidency of our informal committee, of which I assumed the chair- 
manship, and in twenty-four hours we were hard at the work of 
collecting funds. The affairs of the committee were performed by 
two persons, myself and my assistant, Mrs. William Vanamee, with 
advice from the Treasurer, George A. Plimpton. At that time, the 
cost of an ambulance was placed at two thousand dollars. As haste 
was necessary, I at once wrote many urgent letters to persons who 
had lived or traveled in Italy and to others, and forty-four of these 
letters brought us eighty-eight thousand dollars. The total amount 
secured was one hundred and seventy-six thousand eight hundred 
dollars, and the cost of collection was slightly over two-thirds of one 
per cent, which J think was “the record” during the war for a fund 
of this kind. Including the cost of administration in Italy, the 
expense was a little less than two and a half per cent. There were no 
salaries in either country. Our first fifty thousand dollars was given in 
New York to “The American Ambulance in Italy’’, but the difficulties 
of keeping in touch with their foreign agent compelled us to put the 
whole matter of administration in the hands of Mr. Harry Nelson 
Gay of Rome, to whom we cabled funds direct and without an hour’s 
unnecessary delay and who acted immediately without a committee 
but in close relations with the Italian authorities. Within two 
months we placed fifty of the American Poets’ ambulances on the 
Piave, where they were ready for use after the retreat of the Italian 
Army from Caporetto. Mr. Gay did this by buying Ford chassis 
in Milan — the original plan — and completing their construction, 
and within the next six weeks he placed in commission sixty-two 
more, besides a number of camp hospitals.. It was one of the quickest 
pieces of work done during the war and the Italian authorities were 
most appreciative. It confirmed me in my judgment that in such an 
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emergency the work of a single capable administrator is preferable 
to that of a committee. When our final accounting, completely 
vouchered, was placed in the hands of the American auditors, they 
threw up their hands in astonishment at the promptness and per- 
fection of our report and at the economy and efficiency of the work. 
When we were asked how we had managed the affair, I could only 
quote the man who was questioned as to how he succeeded in tying 
his cravat so perfectly, and who responded, “The explanation is 
very simple. While I am doing it, I give my whole attention to it.” 
Mrs. Vanamee, though in ill-health at the time, was indefatigable, 
working day and night, often to the point of exhaustion. Every one of 
the ambulances was named, by or for the donors, in honor of states- 
men, poets, or heroes of America, Italy, England, France and Belgium, 
and name-plates were placed on the cars accordingly. Wherever 
the ambulances went on the way to the front they were greeted 
with enthusiasm for America and were garlanded with flowers 
by the people. Mrs. Vanamee afterward received the gold medal 
of the Italian Red Cross in recognition of this and other services 
to Italy. 

In the spring of 1918, as the result of the success of the American 
Poets’ Ambulances, I was invited by the active and efficient Italian 
War Relief Fund of America, of Boston, to form a branch association 
in New York which should report to that organization and be sub- 
ordinate to it. I declined this offer but accepted the presidency of an 
independent coérdinate association of the same name using the 
words, “New York Committee.” I chose as our committee a group 
of men and women specially interested in Italy and Mrs. Vanamee 
was elected Secretary, and showed the same energy and efficiency 
as before. The result of the efforts of this committee was the sum 
of two hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars, which, again at our 
request, was administered by Mr. Gay in Rome. The distribution 
of the fund included all parts of Italy, our object being not merely 
to minister to the suffering but to show Italians everywhere the 
sympathy and coédperation of America. Part of it went to the blind, 
a larger portion to the prevention or cure of tuberculosis among the 
children of veterans, and the largest appropriation to the benevolent 
work of San Gregorio in Rome, a favorite enterprise of Her Majesty 
Queen Elena, in connection with which a tablet is to be placed 
recording the relations of our fund to its activities. 
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On the twelfth of October, 1918, a distinguished entertainment 
for the benefit of Queen Margherita’s Fund for the Blinded Soldiers 
of Italy was given at the Metropolitan Opera House, at which we 
were honored by the presence and deep interest of President and 
Mrs. Wilson, and it was while he sat in his box that evening that the 
President received the first hopeful word from Germany in response 
to his conditions of peace. For that occasion was sent this touching 
message, which I forwarded in the sender’s autograph to the Naples 
hospital for the blinded soldiers, to be placed there as a word of 
perpetual cheer: 


Hollywood, California. 
October 12, 1918. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Chairman Italian Benefit Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City 
From my land of darkness and silence my heart and voice call 
out in appeal for the blinded soldiers of Italy. I send them my 
message of courage, hope, victory. 
HELEN KELLER. 


This benefit realized more than forty thousand dollars, including 
subscriptions to the fund made during the performance. These were 
most generous, even in the case of a certain “society woman” with 
a German name who subscribed a thousand dollars, which no 
amount of persistence on our part could get her to pay! A sub- 
stantial addition to the fund came from a musical garden party at 
Glen Cove at the beautiful home of the late Mrs. George D. Pratt, 
one of the members of our devoted committee, — Madame Gatti- 
Casazza, Mr. Scotti and others contributing. The love and ad- 
miration of Italy among our people were always to be relied upon, 
and large amounts were contributed from the “war chests” of 
various cities. 

One day a lady who had been working among the children of 
Northern Italy near Trent happened to show me a photograph of 
two little girls of Bezecca in the Val di Ledro, one of whom, 


“With the tinkling name of Ottilia”, 


carried a doll, which the lady said was “the only doll in the valley.” 
This excited our interest and I wrote a poem with that title which 
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we printed and sent to the press and elsewhere with an appeal 
for dolls for the children of Bezecca. The result was that we 
received hundreds of dolls of all sorts, which in due time were 
distributed in the Val di Ledro, the most beautiful one being sent 
to Ottilia. 

In the course of our work, we arranged a benefit at the Metro- 
politan Opera House which at first was intended to include several 
singers, but Madame Galli-Curci, the distinguished Italian prima 
donna, generously offered to give the whole of the musical pro- 
gramme, which she did in a delightful manner. 

In recognition of this substantial contribution on her part to the 
good cause, we had prepared a gold medal which I had expected to 
present to her on the stage on that occasion. Two days before the 
recital, in a most mysterious way, this medal and the box containing 
it were stolen from the desk in my office. For a while the situation 
seemed unsurmountable, but something had to be done, and, having 
previously informed Madame Galli-Curci of our loss and assured her 
that a duplicate would be given to her, we arranged a box of the same 
size as the one stolen and tied it up with Italian colors; and upon 
the conclusion of her last song before the intermission, as she was 
leaving the stage, I stepped forward from the wing and made my 
little address and handed her the empty box. She bowed as graciously 
as if it had contained diamonds and the public never knew of the 
contretemps. 

Afterward, when I congratulated and thanked her in the green , 
room, she said that she would be very happy indeed to have the 
duplicate of the medal and added, in the language of the country of 
which she was soon to become a citizen: 

“But what a pity they swiped it!” 

I wish I might print some of the many letters we received, full of 
love and appreciation of Italy. It was a delight to live in those 
generous days of heroic exaltation when thousands worked together 
for an imperishable idea. The keynote of this feeling was struck 
by one of our committee who had previously worked devotedly 
for the other Allies and who said “My soul went into khaki on 
the first of August, 1914.” Despite temporary discouragements 
one may still take refuge in that charter-song of optimism of 
Clough’s, . 
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“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

* And as things have been they remain. 

“Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


* And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


XI 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 
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ORIGIN AND FOUNDING OF THE ACADEMY 


THe TEMPLE 


(Read by the author at the laying of the cornerstone of the permanent home of the 
Academy in New York by Marshal Foch, Nov. 12, 1921.) 


If this be but a house, whose stone we place, 
Better the prayer unbreathed, the music mute 
Ere it be stifled in the rifted lute; 

Better had been withheld those hands of grace, 
Undreamed the dream that was this moment’s base 
Through nights that did the empty days refute. 

Accurs’d the fig-tree if it bear no fruit; 

Only the flower sanctifies the vase. 

No, ’t is a temple — where the mind may kneel 
And worship Beauty changeless and divine; 

Where the sage Past may consecrate the stole 

Of Truth’s new priest, the Future; where the peal 

Of organ voices down the human line 
Shall sound the diapason of the soul. 
R.Us5 

Aside from my poetry, the chief literary interest of my later life 
has been the American Academy, and what I shall record con- 
cerning it will some day have value and interest far beyond that 
which it may now appear to have for the casual reader. The history 
of the Academy has not yet been written and J am not writing it 
here; but I am the only person now living who was officially and 
intimately connected with it in one capacity or another from its 
inception, though not a few others have been active in its foundation 
and promotion. 

John Hay said to me that an Academy was more needed in our 
democracy than in an old-world monarchy, which has its own tradi- 
tions and inherited standards, since here we are more subject to the 
tyranny of vogue. My conviction that such an organization was 
not only possible but would have great potential usefulness was 
based on my long editorial experience and observation. It is the 
crowning success of the Academy, that, within twenty years, without 
imitation of any other body, it has already taken rank with foreign 
institutions of a similar sort, and has been officially welcomed by 
them. Mr. Bergson has spoken of it as “the cherished younger 
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sister of the Académie Franeaise.” The growth of its prestige has 
been slow, but now that it is housed in a beautiful home, — let us 
hope “the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace”’, 
— it is no longer subject to the cheap wit of the newspaper para- 
grapher who spoke ironically of its members as “immortals”’, but is 
recognized as a serious body of intellectual and artistic workers, desir- 
ous only to promote the best interests of our people, who, at the time of 
a world-wide revolt toward whimsicality and exaggerated individual- 
ism, more than ever needs to be reminded of unchangeable principles. 

The Academy has been so closely connected with the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, out of which it grew, and in which the 
Academicians still retain their membership, and from which, more- 
over, its personnel is recruited, that one must take up the thread at 
the beginning of the Institute. That body had been organized in 
1898 by the American Social Science Association at Saratoga under 
the authority of its national charter, on the initiative of Doctor 
H. Holbrook Curtis of New York, supported by the Honorable 
Simeon E. Baldwin, afterward Governor of Connecticut, and the 
members of the Institute were chosen not by themselves but by a 
committee of the Association, from which, in accordance with the 
terms of the charter, it soon elected to cut loose. 

One day in 1898, coming out of The Players Club, I met Marion 
Crawford and James Lane Allen, who told me of this plan to assemble 
a representative body of American writers, artists and musical com- 
posers, and who said that my name was on the list of those who were 
to be invited to join the new society. Impulsively, thinking it was 
merely another social club, like The Authors, I said that I saw no 
demand for such a body and that I felt that I would better be counted 
out. But these two gentlemen soon convinced me that here was an 
opportunity that had not before occurred to promote the allied in- 
terests of literature and the arts, and, reacting to their enthusiasm, 
I finally said, “All right, I will play with the other boys.’’ The odd 
thing about this interview is that, during my six years’ secretaryship 
of the Institute (in which office I succeeded Hamilton W. Mabie, 
its first secretary), neither of those gentlemen took any part in its 
activities. Crawford was much out of the country and Allen was 
absorbed in writing his charming romances of Kentucky.! 


1 Apropos of Mr. Allen, I have recently heard an amusing anecdote from my friend 
Miss Lillie Hamilton French. Inquiring at one of the large department stores in New 
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The first meeting was held in New York at the Academy of Med- 
icine, February 11, 1899, under the presidency of Charles Dudley 
Warner, who died within a year. Before long, interest in the move- 
ment began to widen and deepen and the limit of membership had 
to be extended from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty. 
Successive presidents have been Howells, Stedman, Sloane, Henry 
van Dyke, John W. Alexander, Brander Matthews, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, Augustus Thomas, Cass Gilbert, Robert Grant and 
Maurice Francis Egan. For several years the chief and a very de- 
lightful feature was the informal meetings of the members, after a 
moderately priced dinner, at the Aldine Club. These were indeed 
noctes ambrosiane. A paper was read by some member, followed by 
a general discussion under the guidance of the President, during 
which the speakers kept their seats, a method which I have always 
found to be provocative of a man’s best thought. I have never heard 
better talk than at these dinners, which were largely attended and 
were the means of bringing together some of the best minds in the 
three professions. But after a while it was “borne in upon” some 
of us, as the Quakers say, that if the Institute was to have any other 
function than that of a debating society, it would need larger means 
than it could draw from the annual dues and the dinner subscriptions 
of its membership. I was so deeply convinced of this (as were several 
others) that I moved for the appointment of a committee that should 
consider the question of a private endowment. It was in the meeting 
of April 25, 1902, that this feeling of many took form, but nothing 
definite was accomplished until November, 1903, when I renewed 
the motion for a permanent committee on the subject, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

This committee consisted of Gilder, Stedman, Mabie, Edward 
MacDowell (representing the musical section), Carroll Beckwith 
(representing the Art section), and myself, as Secretary of the In- 
stitute. On the fifth of January, 1904, the committee held a meeting 
_ in the room of Mr. Gilder in the Century offices, at which were present 
York for his book “A Kentucky Cardinal”, she was told by the young woman in 
charge of the book counter that they did not have it: 

“We do not keep books about priests,” said this wiseacre. 

“But it is not a book about a priest, but about a bird,” Miss French explained, 
with emphasis on the last word. 

“Well, we do not keep books of scandal, either.” 


It is not always that the tending of the flame on the altar of the Muses is entrusted 
to a resident of the lower East Side of such careful morals. 
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three members, Stedman, MacDowell and Johnson. In considering 
the general status of the Institute with reference to the appeal which 
its membership list would probably make to any one inclined to con- 
tribute to an endowment, MacDowell suggested the possibility of 
arranging the members in two classes, the more prominent as a sort 
of executive committee; whereupon Stedman made outright proposal 
that there should be organized within the Institute a smaller body 
to compose an Academy. The suggestion was at once enthusiastically 
received by MacDowell and myself, and it was there and then that 
the Academy had its inception. 

Naturally, the formulation of this plan fell to these three sponsors 
of the idea, and at the fifth annual meeting of the Institute, January 
29, 1904, the project was completed, the entire Institute meanwhile 
having been consulted and having approved the project with but 
one dissenting vote. On the twenty-third of April, after the members, 
on the proposition of Stedman, the President, had drunk “to the 
immortal memory of Shakespeare” a constitutional amendment was 
adopted, organizing from the Institute an Academy of thirty mem- 
bers, which should elect its own officers, prescribe its own rules, the 
number of its members and the further conditions of membership. 

It remained to formulate a plan for the election of the new body, 
and the novel method then agreed upon, which it fell to me to 
originate, was presented in the following terms: 


Whereas the amendment to the constitution, known as Article XII, 

providing for the organization of the Academy of Arts and Letters, 
has been ratified by a vote of the Institute, 
. Resolved that the following method be chosen for the organization 
of the Academy — to-wit, that seven members be selected by ballot 
as the first members of the Academy, and that these seven be re- 
quested and empowered to choose eight other members, and that the 
fifteen thus chosen be requested and empowered to choose five other 
members, and that the twenty members thus chosen shall be re- 
quested and empowered to choose ten other members — the entire . 
thirty to constitute the Academy in conformity with Article XII; 
and that the first seven members be an executive committee for the 
purpose of insuring the completion of the number of thirty members 
prior to the annual meeting in January, 1905. 


The birthday of the Academy was, thus, the twenty-third of 
April, 1904. 
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This progressive method, I believe, has realized its object of 
bringing to bear on the selection of members the frank consultation 
and the responsible judgment of the various groups. The disinter- 
estedness of the selections from the start and the absence of cliquery 
have been inspiring. In no sense of the word can the members be 
said to be self-chosen. It is difficult to see how any fairer method 
of choice could be devised for the establishment of such an institution 
or for its perpetuation along the line of its announced purposes. To 
speak of it as a “self-constituted body” is to assume that there is 
some better agency to choose an Atademy of writers, artists and 
composers than their peers and associates. Certainly a far less 
satisfactory result would be obtained were the choice to be left to 
Congress, to the press, or to a referendum of the people. The main 
consideration to be kept in sight is that these men by experience and 
professional standing are particularly qualified to aid in the pro- 
tection and furtherance of literature and the arts. If they have not 
“been through the mill,” they are still at the millstone, and they 
ought to know wheat from chaff. 


PERSONNEL AND WORK OF THE ACADEMY 


Tue election of the first seven members took place on December 2, 
1904, by secret ballot of the Institute, which resulted in the choice, 
in the order of precedence in the vote, of William Dean Howells, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clarence Stedman, John La Farge, 
Mark Twain, John Hay and Edward MacDowell, a choice which, 
I believe, was so representative that in the circumstances it could 
not have been improved upon. 

On the seventh of January, 1905, the group of seven met at the 
Century Club under the temporary chairmanship of Mr. Stedman, 
then President of the Institute, and, as Secretary of that body, I was 
chosen Preliminary Secretary of the Academy until its organization 
should be completed, and I so acted from the first meeting, and was 
thus in close and confidential relations with the groups throughout. 
Two of the seven members were absent, Mr. Howells in Europe and 
Mr. Clemens by reason of illness, but the others entered upon their 
work “with serious purpose to keep high the standard of the per- 
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sonnel, so that it might worthily represent the literary and artistic 
professions of America.” At that meeting John Hay said that he 
regarded his choice as an Academician as the highest honor that had 
ever befallen him, being an election by his peers. He probably 
excepted the Secretaryship of State, but he did not say so. The 
eight new members elected were Henry James, Charles Follen McKim, 
Henry Adams, Charles Eliot Norton, John Quincy Adams Ward, 
Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, Theodore Roosevelt and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. At the second meeting, Mark Twain was present 
and showed great interest, saying that he thought no man should be 
elected an Academician except after open debate and with the oppo- 
sition of a devil’s advocate. The five then elected were Joseph 
Jefferson (who died a few days after), John Singer Sargent, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Horace Howard Furness and John Bigelow. The 
twenty were then called in conference to elect the next ten, who 
proved to be Winslow Homer, Carl Schurz, Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
Joel Chandler Harris, William James, Daniel Chester French, John 
Burroughs, James Ford Rhodes, Edwin Austin Abbey and Horatio 
William Parker. William James having politely declined election, 
by reason of his disinclination to associate himself with institutional 
work, William Milligan Sloane was elected in his place. I have 
always regretted that I did not go to Cambridge to explain to Pro- 
fessor James more fully the character and purposes of the new 
organization, to which he would have been a distinguished and appro- 
priate addition. I mention his election lest it might be thought 
that a man of such admirable scholarship and style had been 
neglected. 

The Academy of thirty was thus completed, but on examination 
of the names it was found that, by reason of absences in foreign 
countries or remoteness from New York, the Academy would be 
open to the objection of being in the hands of too small a number of 
members, which might give it the aspect of a clique and would cer- 
tainly add heavily to the labors of those who had to do its work. 
Therefore, by authority of the amendment by which it was con- 
stituted, it was determined that it should extend its membership to 
fifty, and that the other twenty should be elected by the thirty who 
had already been chosen. There were also five vacancies. The 
twenty-five new members were, in the order of precedence in the vote: 
Edward Everett Hale, Robert Underwood Johnson, George Wash- 
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ington Cable, Daniel Coit Gilman, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Donald Grant Mitchell, Andrew Dickson White, Henry van Dyke, 
William Crary Brownell, Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Julia Ward 
Howe, Woodrow Wilson, Arthur Twining Hadley, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Francis Hopkinson Smith, Francis Marion Crawford, Henry 
Charles Lea, Edwin Howland Blashfield, William Merritt Chase, 
Thomas Hastings, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Bronson Howard, 
Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page and Elihu Vedder. Since 
this organization of the full Academy the other members have been 
chosen by it from the Institute list by a majority vote as vacancies 
have occurred, and the chairs have been assigned as though they had 
actually been occupied by the various members. (The chairs them- 
selves, which bear their numbers and the names of the various 
occupants, were provided by the generosity of a New York lady, 
and were first used in 1923 at the opening of the new building.) The 
subsequent members have been George Edward Woodberry, William 
Vaughn Moody, Kenyon Cox, George Whitefield Chadwick, Abbott 
Handerson Thayer, John Muir, Charles Francis Adams, Henry 
Mills Alden, George deForest Brush, William Rutherford Mead, 
John White Alexander, Bliss Perry, Francis Davis Millet, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, James Whitcomb Riley, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, George Browne Post, Owen Wister, Herbert 
Adams, Augustus Thomas, Timothy Cole, Cass Gilbert, William 
Roscoe Thayer, Robert Grant, Frederic MacMonnies, Julian Alden 
Weir, William Gillette, Paul Elmer More, George Lockhart Rives, 
Gari Melchers, Barrett Wendell, Elihu Root, Brand Whitlock, 
Hamlin Garland, Paul Shorey, Charles Adams Platt, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Archer Milton Huntington, Childe Hassam, David Jayne Hill, 
Lorado Taft, Booth Tarkington, Henry Bacon, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Joseph Pennell and Stuart Pratt Sherman. 

On the eighteenth of November, 1904, the Academy of fifty met 
and adopted a constitution, and chose these officers: President, 
William Dean Howells, who served till his death in 1920; Chancellor 
and Treasurer, William Milligan Sloane, who succeeded Mr. Howells 
as President, whereupon Brander Matthews became Chancellor and 
Thomas Hastings, Treasurer; and Secretary, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, “to serve for an indeterminate period, subject to removal 
by a majority vote” of the Academy. The affairs of the body are 
conducted by nine Directors, including at this time (1923) besides 
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the persons named, Nicholas Murray Butler, Hamlin Garland, Cass 
Gilbert, Archer Milton Huntington and Augustus Thomas. 

Up to the time of the selection of the fifty the one Academician 
most interested and most active in the new project was Stedman. 
He had it continually on his mind and, directing me in my official 
capacity, he did more than any other man to shape it and keep it on 
a high plane. In response to my letter as Secretary of the Institute 
informing him of his election as one of the first seven members of the 
Academy, he wrote me December 3, 1904, concerning its future. 
- I replied in part in the letter which follows, which I find in his 
“Life and Letters” by his granddaughter, Mrs. Laura Stedman 
Gould. It reflects the spirit in which the Academy was founded: 


Let me thank you cordially for your appreciation of my interest 
and participation in the organization of the Academy of Arts and 
Letters. You and I have been of one mind in our conviction that 
the time has come to found in this country a body representing the 
highest standards and the highest achievements of our time in 
literature and the arts. If reasons for it did not exist in the general 
need of codperation among these professions, they would be found 
in the deteriorating effects of commercialism upon intellectual and 
esthetic work. .. . 

In the selection of the first seven members we have done what 
we could to honor literature and the arts by choosing as the fathers 
of the Academy our most distinguished and representative men, 
against whom, known as they are even beyond the limits of the 
language and the arts, there can be no cavil. Painting has its Nestor 
in La Farge, Sculpture its Donatello in Saint-Gaudens, Music its 
Mendelssohn in MacDowell, while Fiction, History, Criticism, 
Humor and Poetry are at least doubly represented by our four 
famous men of letters [Howells, Stedman, Mark Twain and Hay]. 
To such hands, freely chosen without partisanship, may the Ark of 
the Covenant safely be committed. . . . 

And so, success to the Academy of Arts and Letters — may the 
Muses be propitious! 


When my own election occurred it became my duty to write a 
notification to myself, which was as formally acknowledged to me 
by the recipient. 

As Mr. Howells was much out of New York, the direction of the 
Academy soon fell largely to Chancellor Sloane, who, among many 
who were deeply interested, was, after the death of Stedman, most 
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active and devoted in furthering its purposes, and who has made 
many sacrifices in its interest. The Directors especially have given 
unstinted labor to placing it on the highest plane. 

It took a good while for some of the busy members to warm up to 
the purposes and potentialities of the Academy, but in time, as the 
idea took shape they fell into line. One of these was Roosevelt, who, 
later, gave us an admirable address at a joint meeting of the Institute 
and the Academy; but at one time it looked as if, to stimulate his inter- 
est, we should have to organize an interior body for target practice! 

A man of quite different temperament whom I endeavored to 
enlist as a speaker at one of our public meetings — though he gener- 
ously supported the Academy in other ways — was the aged and 
distinguished historian Henry Adams. When I asked him to write 
a paper for the occasion — and how well the author of the brochure 
on Mont San Michel could have done it! — he turned to me with 
a quizzical look, as if I were the most ignorant person in the world, 
and said: 

“Do you not know, Mr. Johnson, that I have been dead fifteen 
years?” 

Two important things were now before us, upon each of which 
I was engaged for several years: first, to procure a national charter 
from Congress, which was obtained in 1916 after laborious effort 
against indifference, “the field”’ of other legislation, and not a little 
provincial opposition; and second, to solicit a private endowment, 
a matter which was wholly entrusted to me. 

To secure the endowment a large number of persons were ap- 
proached. Some of the responses were amusing. One rich and 
generous lady declined because her husband had not believed in 
giving money for “bricks and mortar.” Others, whose liberality 
would have responded promptly to an appeal for a hospital, or a 
fight against disease, or some other humane project, could not be 
convinced that the intellectual and artistic progress of the country 
was of importance, or, indeed, was anything but aluxury. As the war 
came on, and even in the days of our boiling neutrality, the work 
naturally became more difficult, while the chaotic financial situation 
that followed made it seem almost impossible.! 


1 T am an unconscionable optimist and never doubted our ultimate success. Writ- 
ing to Vedder, December 21, 1914, I said: “TI wish I could be as sure of being on the 
right side at the Day of Judgment as I am that we shall be able ultimately to get a 
million dollars for the Academy.” But patience in a good cause is not one of my 
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At last I found one intellectual gentleman of imagination and 
public spirit, to whom, in March, 1914, I presented the claims and 
the potential service of the Academy — Mr. Archer M. Huntington, 
who, as one of the finest Spanish scholars in America, was a member 
of the Institute. Mr. Huntington’s response was immediate and 
enthusiastic, and the Academy is indebted to him for continuous, 
loyal and liberal support. The Hispanic Society of America and 
other neighbors of the Academy attest the devotion and thorough- 
ness with which he promotes his ideas. Without him the Academy 
might still be awaiting the promised “revival of business.”’ 

Now that the Academy has been installed in its beautiful Venetian 
Renaissance home in One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, it is appro- 
priate to ask what it has done in these formative years. As its aims 
are national, it has not confined its public sessions to New York but 
has held them in other cities, — first in Washington, where it had 
the honor of a special reception at the White House by President 
and Mrs. Taft; and afterward in Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, 
everywhere encountering hospitable good-will from literary circles. 
It has cultivated international friendship by giving receptions to 
six members of the Académie Francaise: Monsieur Brieux, who first 
brought us its formal greeting; Monsieur Bergson, who spoke in French 
and English on France’s motives in the World War; Maréchal Foch, 
who did us the honor to lay the cornerstone of the new building, and 
Maréchal Joffre and Messieurs Donnay and Chevrillon, who were pres- 
ent at the Academy’s celebration of the Moliére tercentenary.1. Each 
reception was made to emphasize our sympathy and comradeship of 
ideas with the great French nation. Before our entrance into the 
War our correspondence with the French Academy and Institute 
was surcharged with admiration of the ideals of France. After that 


few virtues: Iam too eager to have ideas move rapidly from conception to achieve- 
ment. Moreover I felt the great responsibility that had been put upon me. In the 
same letter to Vedder I told him of an incident when I had fallen into a doze in my 
dentist’s chair: “TI had a little dream that I had died before the completion of the 
endowment and had gone to the other shore. Up to a certain time I had succeeded in 
evading identification, when, suddenly encountering the scrutiny of the Recording 
Angel, I was dismayed to hear him exclaim in a loud voice: ‘Bring me Mr. Johnson’s 
record!’ I was so scared by the prospect that I awoke out of my dream to discover 
that it was only the dentist asking his assistant for my chart!”’ 

1 Messieurs Donnay and Chevrillon were on this occasion the official delegates. 
Upon their arrival a member of the Academy, calling promptly at their hotel to pay 
his respects to them, found himself preceded by an alert representative of one of the 
New York newspapers, who, in furtherance of his desire to do honor to the distinguished 
visitors, begged to be informed which of the two was Moliére! 
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event the patriotic utterances of many American Academicians 
were collected and widely distributed. The Academy also celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of Lowell, and on this occasion invited 
England and Canada to send delegates. At the dedication of the 
new home Sir Frederic Kenyon, former President of the British 
Academy, brought the greetings of that body. In such international 
activities two purposes have been predominant: patriotic support of 
America in the conflict of arms and ideas, and the cultivation of a 
world-wide solidarity of enlightened intellectual life. 

Touch has also been kept with similar bodies in Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, Sweden and Brazil. But while thus there has been no thought 
of “isolation”’, the main direction of the Academy’s activities has 
been toward our own people. In an annual series of public addresses, 
which have included members of the Institute, many topics of in- 
tellectual and artistic interest have been dealt with: the drama, 
music, the novel, poetry, painting, sculpture, etching and diplomacy. 
A special series is given from year to year in the Evangeline Wilbour 
Foundation to consider what can be done to maintain and promote 
good English, written and spoken, which it seems to me may well be 
one of the first concerns of such an institution. In my fifty years’ 
experience and observation the outstanding fact in American edu- 
cation, — whether it is related to public or private school, college, 
university, editorial office, pulpit, legislative hall, business or social 
life, — is the deterioration of the language. Hardly one “cultivated” 
man in ten can speak his own tongue correctly. The effect of this 
upon literary style is intimate and deplorable. The word “whom” 
has almost disappeared from society,’ and the distinctions between 
“may” and “can”, and between “shall” and “will” are beyond the 
reach of all except “pedants.” We are not so candid as the French 
savant who confessed that he had spent his life in evading the use of 
the subjunctive mood. 

It would be an affectation of modesty to pretend that election to 
such a body as the Academy is not a high compliment. And yet no 

1 Not, however, from the vocabulary of a prominent man in one of our cities, —a 
graduate of a university, — who, coming late to a concert, inquired, “Will you 
tell me whom is singing?” ; 

Another incident is apropos. A lady of New York, desiring to find a good school 
for her daughter, was recommended to a ‘private teacher, whom she went to inter- 
view. Being much interested in good English, both the spoken and the written 


word, she made particular inquiry as to the facilities of the school in this respect. 
‘Oh, yes,” was the reply, “we have a corking class in language; I teach it myself.” 
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member is content that the Academy should be merely a roll of 
honor, though, even so, it would be a perpetual inspiration to good 
work. The keynote of its activity is service — service to the country 
through service to the important professions which it represents. 
It is asked, and quite properly: What is the need of an Academy in 
this country, and what can such an institution do? The name is an 
unsatisfactory one, being associated in many minds with a dull, 
cold, stiff, bloodless, ultra-conservative, pedantic view of life. But 
America has given a new range to more than one good European 
idea, and it is likely to do the same with the admirable Old World 
concept of literary and artistic academies. In my judgment the 
American counterpart should retain the main principles of the older 
institutions: first, respect for scholarship and the best traditions and 
standards; secondly, maintenance of the dignity and insistence on 
the value of literature and the arts; and thirdly, realization that its 
authority must rest on the experience and the achievement of the 
members. 

The element of authority must grow slowly: it cannot be forced. 
Whether its recognitions and pronouncements shall carry weight 
will depend upon the judgment of the cultivated world as to their 
reasonableness. As time passes, and the prestige of the Academy is 
more widely established, a simple recognition by it will be as eagerly 
coveted as the crown of wild olive by the Greeks. It may even have 
prizes to administer. For the present, it must confine itself to the 
bestowal of its Gold Medal, designed by the sculptor James Earle 
Fraser, and awarded for distinguished literary work, first to Doctor 
Charles W. Eliot, and, again, to Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. In 
memory of Howells it has a special medal for fiction, designed by Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt. The Institute, also, has a medal of gold, the work 
of the sculptor Weinman, which is awarded annually, and in turn, 
for sculpture, history, poetry, architecture, drama, painting, music 
and fiction. 

To be in this way a fount of honor is a prime function of such a 
responsible intellectual force as is represented by these two allied 
associations; but it is only a part of what is likely to be conceived to 
be the business of an American Academy. If it is to be a vital in- 
fluence upon the country — and this is, indeed, the measure of its 
ambition — it will touch the life of the people at many points. It 
will not cheapen itself by impulsive or ill-considered public judg- 
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ments, but, conserving its prestige, it will become a public asset as 
a sort of supplement to criticism, spreading abroad as well as it may 
“the best that is known or thought.” It is not to be expected that 
it will be infallible either in the choice of members or in its verdicts. 
Happily, unlike a chain, a body thus constituted zs stronger than 
its weakest point. No one, two, or three persons likely to be in- 
cluded could impair the integrity of its corporate action. Moreover, 
it would be superior to the faults or defects of a few individual 
members. Nor would a failure to include some very distinguished 
man now and then —though this would be deplorable — perma- 
nently affect its influence, if, as a body, its decisions are wise. 

I have intimated that the members of the Academy and the 
Institute are interested in establishing our literature and art on a 
plane not only of higher dignity but of broader service. Imaginative 
literature of a distinguished type is losing ground to the sensational, 
the trivial, the prosy and the materialistic — all lacquered with 
the glitter of novelty. With the neglect of Greek and Latin, the 
treasures of the classics are falling into disrepute. Utilitarianism 
and vocational training, well enough in their place, have made us 
forget the true function of learning. We have many good poets, but 
even cultivated persons do not know who they are. Our own best 
literature has lost its hold upon the public, and an author’s death is 
apt to mark the decline of his reputation. I hope that part of the 
service of these veterans of pen and brush and chisel will be to recall 
to the people the treasures of American prose and poetry that should 
be a source of national pride; to place many of the masterpieces of 
art that are now in our public or private galleries within the reach 
of the thirty States that have as yet no public art museums and 
to found, foster and aid such institutions; to codperate with the 
colleges and universities and with the press in the improvement of 
literary style; to aid the “spoken” theatre in its struggle for life 
against moving-picture perils, and to encourage better diction on 
the stage —a service that might well be extended to the pulpit, 
to Congress, and to other public activities; to lend the Academy’s 
prestige to the spread of good taste in music and particularly to the 
cultivation of music in the home; to promote dignity, moderation 
and purity of expression in serious work; and in general, within the 
traditions of great literature and art, to stand for freedom of treat- 
ment, but against vulgarity, sensationalism, meretriciousness, and 
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other forms of degeneracy, and against the tyranny of mere novelty.? 
It should be democratic, but should stand firmly on the conviction 
that knowledge and experience should guide, and it should uphold 
thought as the soul, and form as the body, of all good creative work. 

When all else has been considered, perhaps the chief service that 
may be accomplished by such a body of workers, animated by en- 
thusiasm for their country and their art, will be to seek out, recognize 
and give opportunity to writers, artists and composers of exceptional 
talent. In this country everything is done for the average: the 
need is to give encouragement to the person of demonstrated force. 
Faguet says: “An original spirit strangled is a loss which is not 
compensated for by the rescue of ten fools from worse excesses of 
folly.” That history is a record of great men is particularly true of 
literature and the arts. 

The value of a great institution, like the value of a great personality, 
lies in the potentiality of its influence. Our national ideals need to 
be firmly established and maintained on an intellectual plane. Hos- 
pitals and other remedial agencies are not to be underrated or neg- 
lected, and they are always sure of support, but we also need a 
revival of the gospel that the glory of man is his mind and his soul; 
and to remember that these, as well as the body, are exposed to 
starvation and dwarfing and disease and blindness. The fame of 
Meecenas and Lorenzo de’ Medici and Richelieu rests mainly upon 
what they did for letters or the arts. Our far-sighted and patriotic 
countrymen of large means may well give increased attention to the 
maintenance and stimulation of the higher life of America, the 
watchword of which should be not “safety first” but “noblesse 
oblige.” 

1 Already funds have been given to the Academy (1) to encourage good diction on 


the stage and (2) to promote the local endowment of art museums in States that have 
none, and a beginning of these activities has been made. 


XII 
DELIGHT AND HUMOR OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


THE FIRST TRIP 


Nowapays, when there is nothing unusual about making a trip to 
Europe, one can hardly imagine what an event it was in the eighties, 
when the luxuries of to-day were hardly thought of, and the traveler 
was content with the ordinary comforts, or discomforts, of a fairly 
good passage. Of the multitude of those who go down to the sea in 
ships, those must be strangely lacking in sentiment who do not 
recall their first transatlantic voyage with mingled delight and awe: 
the solicitudes concerning those left at home, of which it is so hard 
to divest oneself; the wonder and mystery of the ocean; the ex- 
pectation of enjoyment in the lands whose history and romance are 
part of our dreams. No second trip can hold for us the thrill of it 
all; — in good weather the calm intensity of the stars over the smooth- 
spread, limitless waters; on other days the leaping, hungry waves; 
or the steady drive of the pulsating machine through the stormy 
night, giving the content that waits upon the inevitable. Two 
thoughts were uppermost in our minds: — what beautiful happen- 
ings awaited us, and, when we returned, how glad our landlocked 
friends would be to hear all about it! The first was abundantly 
realized, but as to the second, I found few who gave evidence of sat- 
isfaction with seeing Europe through another’s eyes. The experi- 
ences that to us were thenceforth inseparable from life itself were 
greeted in the recital with a restiveness that ought to be a warning 
to autobiographers. So I shall attempt nothing here so banal as a 
description of “the regular Swiss round”, but shall try to confine 
myself to random, unrelated, and sometimes disproportionate ex- 
periences or impressions of persons and things, and shall not turn 
my baek upon any good stories that, along with other bric-a-brac, 
I may have picked up on the way. 

We were a joyous company of friends who sailed from New York 
on the old Alaska of the Guion Line in November, 1885 — the 
Scotts, with their two boys, and we, without our two children, who 
had been left in charge of that most useful of relatives, a grand- 
mother, and who were brought over to us the next summer for a 
year in French schools. With us were two other ladies. We were 
not mortgaged to any joint trip after landing, but went our several 
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ways, meeting again at many points, from Liverpool to Athens, 
always with the exchange of something new that we had seen or 
were to see, something a little aside from the runway of ordinary 
travel. It is astonishing how many paths of this sort are opened to 
one by inquiry of the bankers or of the porter at the hotel or of ac- 
quaintances en route, — most paths to such interesting experiences 
being only bruited by word of mouth, and not exploited in Baedeker. 


A WHIFF OF PROVENCE 


We hurried on through London and Paris, leaving France and 
England for the spring and summer, and making our way to Naples 
and Salerno, thence going North with the season — which I recom- 
mend as the most advantageous plan for a first trip, for in this way 
one not only has better weather but is enabled to see more of the 
outdoor life of the people. With the direct lines to Italy this can 
now be done even more economically. 

But we made one little stop on our way that gave us tantalizing 
glimpses of that realm of atmosphere and chivalry yclept Provence. 
Allured to Tarascon by memories of Tartarin we descended there 
late on Christmas Eve and found but a single fiacre at the station, 
the others being occupied with the festival. Giving the name of our 
inn, which we chose among those recommended by Baedeker, we 
mounted behind our hand luggage and set off, as we thought, for the 
romantic town of Daudet’s fancy. The polite and voluble driver 
cracked his whip as though he had miles to go, but within less than 
two minutes he drew up at the hostelry of our desire, having merely 
made a circuit of the station square and brought us back almost to 
our point of departure, with the loss of the prescribed tariff of two 
francs fifty. Before we realized that the town was a mile away the 
fiacre had rattled off and, after all, we saw nothing of the home of 
the French Don Quixote, as we had to go on the next morning to 
Nimes. There we had a peaceful Christmas morning walking in 
the park among the old reservoirs and hunting up Roman remains, 
especially the Maison Carrée, which is the original of the Capitol of 
Virginia, and rambling about this delightful old town till it was time 
to take the train for Arles. There we spent the rest of the after- 
noon watching the “beautiful women of Arles’’, who did not belie 
their fame, as, bare-headed and black-haired, they promenaded about 
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the almost perfect Roman theatre. It all seemed to us very strange 
and delightful, but we were bound for Avignon, a few miles away, 
with a letter of introduction from Richard Watson Gilder to a Pro- 
vencal poet, M. Roumanille, “the father of the Félibres.” This 
is a society composed principally of poets who are devoted to the 
preservation of the language of the Midi and who write and often 
speak in that tongue. Other members were the author of “Mireio”’, 
Frédéric Mistral, and the author of “The Reds of the Midi”, Félix 
Gras. The hospitable company elected several American honorary 
members, including Gilder, Thomas A. Janvier and others. 

Roumanille was not only a poet but a bookseller. When we found 
his libraire we discovered an attractive little lady immersed in a 
volume which she put aside to greet us. It proved to be Madame 
Roumanille, who called her husband gleefully from a back room. 
He came forward to meet us with grunts of delight at finding some one 
who could tell him the latest news, from his American friends, the 
Gilders. Very soon were summoned their two beautiful daughters, 
one of whom had been chosen that year as Queen of the Félibres, 
Mademoiselle Thérése, and the other, one of Massenet’s pupils, who 
was a charming pianist and after her marriage came to live in Peace 
Dale, Rhode Island. Thérése looked like a goddess, and when she 
had changed her dress in order to show us the sights of the old Roman 
and papal city, as she volunteered to do, we were surprised to find 
that she was not in flowing classic robes and sandals, but in the 
dernier cri of Paris with French-heeled shoes. Of course we went to 
the Pont d’Avignon, where, as good fortune would have it, we saw 
the children dance en rond. The Roumanilles promised to take us 
to see Mistral if we would stay over, but as our object was merely to 
get a little whiff of the Midi in the hope of coming again, we were 
obliged to push on to Italy. But we became fascinated with the 
antique beauty of the old city, concerning which numerous articles 
afterward appeared in the Century. I only wish by this digression 
to recommend to the reader who has more leisure than we then had 
to give a bit of it to the indefinable charm of Provence, where, in the 
inherited fétes and customs of this interesting people, one finds so 
much of the French joy of living. 
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OUR FIRST ROMAN DAYS 


Ir is easier to feel the charm of Italy than to analyze it, as its 
beauty is like that of women, which cannot be translated into words. 
In the South this’charm resides more in the natural scenery and in 
a certain enveloping tranquillity into which every activity seems to 
subside, as wavesinto the sea. One apocalyptic view succeeds another 
but does not efface it, so intense is the soft impression that one gets 
from cliff and gorge and the classic suggestions of rugged coast. 
That wonderful stretch of cascading mountains, one behind another 
from Salerno to Sorrento has perhaps (except at Taormina) not its 
equal anywhere for ravishing beauty, and the best of all this Italian 
landscape is that it is not remote in human sentiment but intimate 
with vineyards and olive groves, and with patient and gentle peasants, 
whom to know is to like. 

As we came North, filled with the beauty of Naples and its sculp- 
tures and bronzes, we began to depend more upon our Baedeker. 

In Rome we did our duty as inveterate sightseers, according to the 
prescribed rules, many times to the point of exhaustion, often feeling 
like the little girl who went with her mother on the long trip in the 
tram to Hadrian’s Villa and who said that she did hope that Mrs. 
Hadrian would be at home, as she was dying for a cup of tea. The 
delights of ancient art and architecture, the discoveries of beauty 
in paintings by a host of masters of whom we had never heard, gave 
a continual zest to the round of the galleries. We always tried to 
get first our own impressions of these treasures of art, our evenings 
being given to reading about what we had seen by day. 

But we were not less entranced by the out-door life: the afternoon 
promenade on the flowery Pincian Hill, where, in 1886, soldierly 
King Humbert and his beloved and gracious Queen would drive 
fearlessly among the people; the morning rambles in the soft, fresh 
air of the Borghese Gardens, under the open forest of umbrella pines 
with their high, straight columns, or to the beautiful oval which is 
now the centre of so many of the fétes and games of Rome, or to the 
little wood of ilex by the lake with its Grecian temple and statues, 
which still keep the atmosphere of antiquity. But the pine and the 
ilex, characteristic as they are of Italy, do not linger in one’s mind 
in comparison with the cypress, which has a nobility of its own, 
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quite unrelated to the burial grounds with which it is associated. It 
has always seemed to me to represent the staunchness of a strong 
and serious character, firmly rooted in mundane life, but at the 
summit delicately sensitive to every breath of heaven. The visitor 
to Rome who has not seen the cypresses that wave over the graves 
of Shelley and Keats has come far short of imbibing the spirit of 
Rome. 

And how this city of the world is overlaid with tradition and 
sentiment! It is as though there were half a dozen Romes, from the 
oldest suggestion of the Forum to that great Altar of the Country 
which is the symbol and embodiment of the unity of Italy. Every 
day afforded its new experiences. Thursday mornings we would 
study the people at the rag market in the Campo dei Fiori, with the 
added spice of discovery in the examination of their wares, laces and 
embroideries; for what is more flattering than to have acquired 
something beautiful at a moderate cost, so that your taste may be 
considered part of the purchase price? Again, we would see if we 
could rediscover by instinct of direction the beautiful Tartaruga 
(tortoise) fountain designed by Raphael, hidden in a little square 
which many fail to see.1_ And then, of special interest to Americans, 
there were the scenes of “The Marble Faun”, — Hilda’s Tower, with 
its unextinguished lamp, also difficult to find, and that spacious 
piazza which, when you are there, seems the most impressive of all 
the squares of Rome, the Piazza del Popolo, designed by Michel- 
angelo, and with the obelisk of Augustus and the background of the 
Pincian Hill. Sometimes we were admitted to the tranquillity of the 
Villa Medici, the most reposeful spot in Rome; and there was always 
the inexhaustible: interest of the Roman streets and the Capitoline 
Hill with Marcus Aurelius stretching out an arm of benediction or 
command. On a later trip we had the advantage of the companion- 
ship of Theodore C. Williams, poet and translator into English 
verse of Virgil and other classics, who, with Mrs. Williams, seemed 
to know the Eternal City by heart. Commonplace new quarters 
may spring up outside the walls, but nothing can spoil the glory and 
the fascination of the heart of Rome. 

We made a point of it to consult the calendar of the church fes- 
tivals, sure of seeing something characteristic in each new occasion, 


1 An admirable copy of this fountain is in the garden of Mrs. Henry White at 
Lenox. 
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as, for instance, the ceremony of the Feast of the Lambs at St. Agnes’s 
on the name-day of the child saint, when there were brought in, in 
baskets, to be blessed, the pink be-ribboned darlings whose fleece, 
woven by nuns, is given to the Pope to make a pallium for a bishop. 
Frequently at the churches there was some quaint ceremony that has 
come down for centuries. At that time, even more than now, there 
was much picturesqueness in the variety and color of dress: the gowns 
of theological students — scarlet, purple, blue, etc.; the uniforms of 
royal and papal soldiers; the Court dress of diplomats going to a 
function; the costumes of the peasants or of the models on the 
Spanish Steps, or of the British riding to the “throw-off” of the 
hounds on the Campagna. Rome was a daily pageant of surprises. 

Quite by accident we got a glimpse of local life and tradition at an 
amusing performance at a spectacular theatre on the other side of 
the Tiber — the Metastasio. The piece was entitled “The Goddess 
of the Sea”’ and it had two characters which must have been modelled 
upon those of “Ravvy” and “Caddy” in the farce, doubtless from 
the French, in which Francis Wilson in his early day made a hit as 
the “’fraid cat’? —the romantic villain’s unwilling accomplice who 
is in constant terror of being arrested and is largely trembling on his 
knees. In the Roman piece the villain, who is a fascinating devil, 
succeeds in enlisting the sympathy of the people of a village, who 
enable him and his companion to escape by a balloon, surrounding it 
and preventing the police from reaching the culprits. In the middle 
of the play there was a very beautiful ballet, and as the chorus ad- 
vanced from time to time to the front of the stage, they were 
greeted with cries from the young bloods of Rome, who would call 
out the names of their favorite dancers, and, when the curtain 
came down, would send to the stage not flowers, but gifts of various 
kinds, from jewels to millinery, while one romantic admirer from 
the top of the house showered upon the audience printed copies of 
a sonnet addressed to the prima ballerina. It was an example, not 
rarely to be found in Italy, where the audience actually “assisted ” 
in the performance, and the gaiety, not to say the hilarity, of the 
scene was an example of how joyously the Italians of this class take 
their amusement. 

On our first visit to Rome, in 1886, we paid our respects to Judge 
Stallo, the American minister (we did not then have an Ambassador). 
He was an able, scholarly and kindly man, with little adaptability 
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to the social requirements of his post. He was exceedingly impatient 
of the etiquette of Rome, which was as exacting as that of Germany, 
with narrow time limits for the return of calls, which, in the mass, 
made the Judge’s life quite onerous. It is told of him that once at 
some general assembly of the diplomatic corps, he drew out his 
card-case and said to a group of his colleagues, “What a pity it is 
I can’t hand you these pasteboards now instead of coming around 
to-morrow to leave them at your door.”’ After afew weeks of Roman 
social experience, he described “Man” as a “card-leaving biped.” 
He gave a good part of his leisure to the discovery and purchase of 
beautifully printed, parchment-bound editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics, which he read in the original, and of rare incunabula, 
otherwise books printed before or about 1500. 

During one of my trips to Rome I had the honor of presentation 
to Zanardelli, then Premier of Italy. He was the last of the prom- 
inent heroes of the Risorgimento, as they call the liberation of Italy. 
He looked more like Abraham Lincoln than any man I ever saw, 
especially like the portrait of Lincoln without a beard. He was very 
tall and spare, and had the sallowness so often found among Italians, 
and his long !egs seemed to confirm the resemblance. I desired 
particularly to ask him about education in Italy and so I said: 

“Your Excellency, I am told that all the young men of the prom- 
inent families in Rome are being taught by the Jesuits. Do you not 
regard this as dangerous to the Government?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. “Almost without exception the leading 
men of the Risorgimento were educated by the Jesuits.” 

“And what is your attitude toward the Catholic communities 
since the decree of expulsion from France?”’ 

“Oh, we are more liberal than France. We do not feel called upon 
to follow her example.” 

“And what about the public school system? Are you planning 
for that?” 

“Yes, eventually, but for the present, we are occupied with ques- 
tions of national defense, which, as we have an enormous coast-line, 
makes great drains upon the treasury for both naval and military 
activities. You see, our first thought must be how to promote and 
maintain the homogeneity of our people, and this is largely accom- 
plished by the army and the navy. They are not only our common 
schools, affording actual instruction in the fundamentals of education, 
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but they promote the assimilation of the diverse elements of which 
Italy is composed, bringing together North and South and dissi- 
pating by contact traditional prejudices and jealousies. But we keep 
constantly in mind the desirability of a common school system of 
national scope.” 

The statesmanship of Zanardelli survives in the enlightened pol- 
icies of his successors, who in the face of obstacles of geographical 
lines and racial inheritance have built up a new Italian nation strong 
in its common aspirations and in the pride of historic achievement. 
The problem of every nation is how to stimulate and sustain the 
pride of its people, which is a very different thing from national 
egotism. 

One is to be envied who has yet to make a first visit to Rome and 
to be condoled with when he makes his first departure. At the end 
of one of our sojourns, crowded to the last with things one “simply 
must see’, our going was made more poignant by the cries of a 
parrot in the court of our hotel that kept repeating the warning of 
the railway guard — “ Partenza! Partenza!’’ Only the anticipation 
of other memorable days in Northern Italy ever reconciled us to the 
disappearance of Michelangelo’s dome below the horizon as our 
train sped away along the yellow Tiber. 


VEDDER AND EZEKIEL 


ON every visit to Rome we saw much of Elihu Vedder, whose draw- 
ings for the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (now I believe, in the 
Chicago Art Institute) are alone enough to give fame to an artist. 
He was a philosopher as well as a painter, and his shrewd and whim- 
sical sayings were full of pith and challenge. Making some criticism 
of the Dome of St. Peter’s, in comparison with Brunelleschi’s of the 
Cathedral of Florence, he said significantly, “But I don’t say these 
things when I am there.” In the last years of his life he was chair- 
ridden, after a “stroke’’, but his mind was clear and he had every 
attention to the last. During my official service in Rome I saw 
him several times, as he sat by his window opposite the Villa Medici, 
looking, with his skull-cap and long white beard, like a cross be- 
tween Titian and the prophet Jeremiah. He had a lifetime admira- 
tion for Italy but none for its statesmen, who were rapidly sending it 
to the bow-wows! At eighty-three his heart was still yearning for “the 
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fellows” about the Round Table at the Century Club — only a few 
of whom he would have known after his long absence. Had he 
come back from Rome at forty he might have made an even larger 
record in American art. 

We had the pleasure of going several times to the studio of the 
American sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, in the ruins of the baths of 
Diocletian. This was a large, square and, I think, unfloored room, 
dim and mysterious even when all the lamps and candles were 
lighted. The crossing lines of the arched ceiling ran from the floor 
of each corner to that of the opposite one. Perhaps the difficulty of 
seeing your companions clearly made it all the more a romantically 
charming place for music. Ezekiel, who had passed memorable 
years in the Villa d’Este with Liszt and Cardinal Hohenlohe, had 
admirable musical taste, and knowing all the singers and pianists 
of Rome, he gave much entertainment of a high class to his friends. 
He was highly regarded in Rome and was decorated by the Italian 
Government as Cavaliere of the Corona d’Italia. Among his work 
is a poetic bust of Shelley, now in the Keats-Shelley Memorial in 
Rome. 


A TRIP TO ATHENS 


In 1886, before going north of Rome, I made a trip to Athens in 
company with my friend Scott. We went from Rome by rail by 
way of Caserta, and over the Apennines to Foggia on the Adriatic, 
and then followed down the level coast to Brindisi. In this region 
during our Civil War, when the Southern ports were blockaded, 
Italy for a while cultivated her own cotton. We passed through 
many olive groves, of trees so old that the trunks looked like lattice- 
work and many still fruitful branches had to be supported by 
masonry. From Brindisi we took the Greek steamer to New Corinth, 
having a smooth voyage, and stopping for a few hours at Corfu, 
seeing the spot where Ulysses landed and the villa of the Kaiser, 
and then going on past the Greek islands, which by an atmospheric 
illusion seemed to be pointed at each end. I stayed up until one 
o’clock at night to catch sight of the beacon on the “Leucadian 
steep” which marks the spot from which Sappho is reputed to have 
thrown herself. We were charmed by the mountain scenery of the 
Gulf of Corinth, every peak and vale of which is haunted by mytho- 
logical associations. 
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The ride from New Corinth to Athens was a continual delight. 
The beauty of the atmosphere, the color of the sea, at the border 
of which runs the railway, and the strangeness and even the bril- 
liance of the bare country were sources of great pleasure. The Bay 
of Salamis gave us a thrill and at Eleusis we seemed to come in close 
touch with classic days, for here was the scene of the still unexplained 
Eleusinian mysteries. At the railway station we first saw the Greek 
men in their native dress, — red fez, voluminous flaring white skirts 
into which they wind themselves, embroidered sleeveless jackets and 
high stockings and pointed red morocco shoes. Some of them 
resembled fine Italian types, — one or two reminding me of the 
elder Salvini by the superb aspect of their features and port. These 
must have been from the country, for in general, as we know him 
here, the urban Greek is undersized and unimpressive. 

We spent a week in Athens under the fortunate guidance of our 
friend William J. Stillman, the art critic and former American 
Consul at Athens, whose wife, the beautiful Miss Spartali, a Greek 
lady, was, in London, the toast of the Preraphaelites, by whom she 
was much painted. 

One of our most interesting experiences was a trip to Marathon 
which we made under Stillman’s guidance. There is always diffi- 
culty in Athens in ascertaining the facts of travel, such as dates of 
departure of trains and steamers and time occupied in making trips. 
Many Greeks would rather misinform you than confess their igno- 
rance, so we were in doubt almost until the last moment whether 
the trip to Marathon could be made in one day or whether we should 
have to stay over night en route. Finally we found a man who 
engaged to go and come the same day, and, who, to bind the con- 
tract, tore in two a bill of the value of ten dollars and handed half 
of it to Stillman! We got an early start in a carriage drawn by two 
of the smallest horses I have ever seen in harness, and by noon we 
reached the southwest corner of the flat quadrilateral which con- 
stitutes the plain of Marathon, with the sea on the east and the 
mountains on the north and west, the road crossing it from south- 
west to northeast. It was from the mountains on the west that the 
Athenians under Miltiades, despairing of the promised aid from the 
Spartans, swooped down on horseback and let fly a storm of arrows 
upon the Persians, after they had landed from their boats and 
formed their lines. It was the first time, I believe, that the invaders 
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had ever seen armored men on horseback and the onslaught was 
irresistible. There is still seen in the middle of the bare plain, 
marked by a single tree, the tumulus in which were buried the 
one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who died in the battle, and 
so great was the number of arrows there shot that after the rains, 
though it is twenty-four hundred years since the event, one may 
pick up the obsidian arrowheads of that day! I should not say this 
on my own responsibility, but Stillman, who was an archeologist, 
assured me of the fact, and we all gathered specimens. Altogether, 
the day’s experience formed the most vivid excursion into ancient 
history I have ever made. 

(Three years later, in 1889, when I visited the Yosemite Valley in 
company with John Muir and camped out above the valley at 
Soda Springs on the upper Tuolumne River, I found similar arrow- 
heads, also of obsidian, which Muir told me had been made by the 
Indians. Again, in 1911, when, during a stay in Brittany, I visited 
Carnac, with its lines of mysterious prehistoric menhirs and dolmens 
stretching away into the distance, and stopped for a few minutes at 
the museum in which are kept the relics from the neighboring exca- 
vations, there again, to my amazement, were arrowheads of obsidian 
of exactly the same shape! Will some archeologist kindly read me 
the riddle of the appearance of these objects at such great distances 
of time and space.) 

One may well imagine that three fourths of the time we spent in 
Athens was passed on the Acropolis, for the most part under the 
chaperonage of our friend Stillman. And thereby hangs a tale, and 
to tell it I must double on my track. 


THE MONTH OF MONTHS 


In December, 1885, when we had first set foot on English soil, after 
a delicious breakfast at the Adelphi Hotel in Liverpool (served, 
as it seemed to us, by a retired Bishop of the Established Church), 
we lost no time in booking for London, our small party reserving a 
costly observation car, by way of a reckless introduction to Merry 
England. It was a soft day without a chill in it and the sun was 
playing hide-and-seek behind the shifting mist and clouds. The 
country was a symphony in green and we were enchanted with the 
glimpses of historic places along the Midland Railway, with the 
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velvet freshness of the landscape and the luxuriance of “immemorial 
elms”, and with the tiled and chimneyed houses familiar to us in 
the prints of Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. We were as care- 
free as school boys on a holiday, and called the attention of one 
another to every newly discovered point of interest. In the midst 
of our delight, the porter of the car, who had been answering our 
inquiries, piped up, “Oh, sir, hit’s nothink now, sir; you should see 
Hengland in M’y, sir.” 

Ten days later, traveling from Paris to the Riviera, we found our- 
selves in bondage to the beauty of a wholly different landscape: 
long, high, sparsely wooded slopes, with broad green foregrounds 
traversed by white roads flanked with Normandy poplars, along 
which plodded blue-bloused, soft-capped peasants beside their teams 
of sturdy horses that matched the heavy big-wheeled wagons. 
Everywhere there were glimpses of beauty and picturesqueness, and 
thrifty farmsteads with thatched or red-tiled roofs. We were linger- 
ing in the dining-room car for the better view and exclaiming at 
every new scene, when the waiter, who had evidently served a 
language apprenticeship in London, said deprecatingly, “Without 
doubt, Monsieur knows that this is not the best time for this voyage. 
One should see this country in May.” 

Arrived in Rome, in January, we were leaning over the rampart 
of the Pincian looking down upon the Eternal City toward St. 
Peter’s. The air was balmy and rich with the perfume of the winter- 
less scene and we were silent with the joy of our first wide look at 
Rome. At last our delight overflowed in speech, — something of re- 
sponse to the moment, all too inadequate, — when an English gentle- 
man at my side, with the air of an old resident of Italy, said, “ Yes, 
it is very beautiful; but you should see it all in May.” 

By the time we had reached Athens, this postponement of beauty 
to the most delectable of months, became an old story, and it was 
agreed between my friend Scott and myself, that if, when we mounted 
the Acropolis, our friend Stillman should remark that we ought to 
see that view “in May”’, we should do him bodily violence. As we 
stood with him, looking off in the soft March morning to the beau- 
tiful long line of Hymettus, with its misty transverse valleys, whence 
comes the brown, uncloying honey; or to the northeast to scarred 
Pentelicus, quarry of the Parthenon; or to the south toward Phaleron 
and Sunium and the Aigean, fountain of a hundred myths, it seemed 
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as if we had been transported to the atmosphere of the childhood 
of the world. We could only exclaim, “Oh! oh! oh!” whereupon 
Stillman said, “Ah, but two months from now!” His periphrase 
had saved him. 

That night at our hotel, fronting the Palace gardens, I had a 
dream of the old familiar type — that I had died, and (with the 
welcome complacency of dreams) that I had gone to Heaven and 
was being taken about the Holy City by a beautiful angel, who, 
for some good deed of my ancestors, had been assigned to show me 
the supernal glories that everywhere lay before me. I cannot say 
that I was surprised when in response to the faltering expression of 
my delight, the angel turned to me and said, “Ah, if you could see 
this place in May!” 


Shortly before our visit to Athens interesting objects had been 
discovered in the excavations on the Acropolis. Stillman told us 
that it was the custom whenever anything giving promise of impor- 
tance was struck to cover it up again and send for the King, so 
that the next day it might be announced in the newspapers that 
“by a happy omen His Majesty was present at the unearthing of 
this statue.” 

As this is not a guide book, I spare the reader comments on the 
monuments of Athens. (Some of my impressions are given in my 
“ Apostrophe to Greece”, which I began at that time on the steps 
of the Parthenon.) But I venture to counsel American visitors not 
to fail to make the ascent of Mount Lycabettus, for the beautiful 
views of the Acropolis below it and of the AXgean, and also the 
glimpse of the Temple of Corinth ninety miles away and of other 
distant classic spots, for he will thus gain an idea of the wonderful 
transparency of the Grecian atmosphere. We were intent on making 
the trip to Corinth, Mycene and the Bay of Nauplia, which is said 
to be more beautiful than that of Naples; but we were informed, or 
rather misinformed, that the railroad from Corinth had not yet 
been completed to these points. We learned afterward that we 
might have made the trip by train without difficulty. In the short 
time at our disposition, Delphi and Olympia were too far away. 

When we were in Athens we thought longingly how near we were 
to Constantinople and that we might never be so near again. I 
have no doubt that had we gone there we should have felt what a 
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chance it was to see Egypt and the Holy Land; and if we had pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem and Cairo we should have been convinced that 
there was no better time to strike out for Calcutta! This is the lure 
of travel and fortunate is he who is able to yield to it. 

Stillman strongly advised our return to Italy by way of the 
Dalmatian coast, which he said was the finest scenery in Europe. 
This coast, as we all know since the Great War, is very rocky and 
precipitous and in the absence of a full equipment of lighthouses, 
which the Governments are too poor to provide, the vessels coast 
along from Corfu to Trieste by daylight, leaving and arriving at 
such hours as to give the tourist abundant opportunity to make a 
traveler’s acquaintance with the interesting cities of Italian tradition 
and architecture. Stillman fired us with the desire to make the 
trip, which would have been first by the Greek steamer to Corfu 
and thence by the Austrian boat along the Adriatic. The question 
was how often the latter boat departed and how long we should 
have to stay over at Corfu. Facing a possible wait of three days 
on that uninteresting island, we decided to return by sea, by way 
of Sicily. This proved for us to be a memorable voyage and as it 
is not much in the runway of travelers, I venture upon some details. 


ATHENS TO MESSINA 


It was a glorious afternoon when we set sail from the Pirzeus in a 
steamer of the Florio-Rubattino line on its way from Odessa to 
Catania and Marseilles. Passing the island of gina, the barometer 
of the ancient Athenians (since a cloud about its summit was thought 
to presage rain), we noted with satisfaction the good omen of a clear 
sky. Evidently we were to have a fine voyage. We settled our- 
selves confidently at the stern of the boat to enjoy one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world, the view of the Acropolis at sunset 
from the sea. The unforgettable golden brown of the Parthenon 
seemed to us a fitting climax to our week of classic enjoyment, and 
it was with regret that we turned away from this vanishing scene 
to note the high, dark, rocky, bare, forbidding coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Cape Malea seemed an appropriate name for Sparta’s 
lowering promontory. Just before nightfall we caught sight, off to 
the south, of a spark that they told us was a lighthouse on Cythera, 
island of Venus. It was our last glimpse of anything Greek. 
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Within a few minutes we ran into the teeth of the worst storm 
I have ever encountered. I have safely traversed the English 
Channel several times, — sometimes with a victory that was half 
defeat — but for downright nerve-racking storms, give me the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after dinner, the few passengers lay down 
on the sofas that ran about the little square cabin at the top of 
the gangway, which was lighted by a swinging lamp. The fury of 
the storm increased in geometrical ratio; from time to time crashes 
of crockery came from the galleys, and as the lamp swung from 
side to side the shadows of the chains that held it made on the 
ceiling the restless and suggestive figure of a devilfish, while from 
the deck of the rocking and creaking craft came the crowing of 
cocks from the lifeboats, which had been converted into chicken- 
coops to accommodate a cargo of poultry which the second officer 
was bringing from Odessa. This was not a cheerful suggestion and 
finally we found the way to our cabins. 


The dropping of the curtain here represents the passage of thirty- 
six hours, of which the least said the better. On the morning of 
the second day, when we had outridden the storm, I dragged myself 
up to the main deck to find Scott in rapt admiration of the Cala- 
brian coast, which we were then skirting. Here, indeed, was a 
contrast to what we had last seen of Greece. Before us rose a high 
steep coast of rich velvety green, over which fell a score of pearly 
waterfalls. The early morning sun added to the freshness and soft- 
ness of the scene, and we were so absorbed in the beauty of it that 
we had eyes for nothing else. All of a sudden, my companion touched 
me on the arm and said, “Look there!’’ And there, to the west, 
was the welcome coast of Sicily with a double rainbow central over 
snow-capped Aitna! —the long graceful lines of the volcano rising 
to a peak from which a slender, straight, white column of smoke 
pierced the rainbows, as if to rival their beauty. I can think of 
nothing in nature more glorious, more rare, or more unexpected. 

By reason of the storm we could not put into Catania, but had 
to dock at Messina, the city of Dogberry, which was then both 
prosperous and picturesque. But our trip was already planned and 
we left at once for the most beautiful spot in the world, if I may 
credit the impressions of those who have traveled widely and the 
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general consensus of opinion. To those who have seen it need I 
say the name — Taormina? When one has enumerated the natural 
features, — the promontories of the high tableland, the numerous 
peaks crowned with castle or prison or convent and reached by 
zigzag roads, the long sickle-shaped, multi-colored coast stretching 
southward to the shining streams, and then white-topped tna it- 
self, hourly shifting in relief and beauty, — one has only given the 
topography of an exquisite dream. The soft air, the misty far 
views, the hillsides gray with olive or pink with almond, the glorious 
sunrises across the Straits, the associations of mythology, history 
and romance, — all these things unite to make an impression which, 
at least in my experience, no other environment has produced. 

But I must not linger even at so magnificent a spot. Sicily is 
now accessible to travelers bound for Naples, so that all may have 
the flower since all have got the seed. One is tempted to enlarge 
upon the interest of Siracusa, with its Fountain of Arethusa, its 
theatre of an ancient city of Greek colonists devoted to the classic 
drama; its bastile cut in solid rock, with low, sloping apertures 
easily defensible from within against the fierce Athenians; its long 
avenue of roofed and empty tombs, in which we saw some of the 
townsfolk dancing a modern quadrille to the music of an accordion; 
the street between the tombs, with ruts in the rock-pavement 
deeper than those of Pompeii; adjoining, the precipitous quarries 
and the great cave or whispering gallery called “The Ear of Diony- 
sios”, where during the siege the Athenian prisoners were incar- 
cerated, but from which they were released if they could recite a 
passage from Euripides, as one may read in the opening lines of 
Browning’s “Balaustion’s Adventure.’’ Here, in Siracusa, birth- 
place of Theocritus, the pride of ancient Sicily, I had a great shock. 
What an appropriate thing it would be for me, I said, to buy here 
a copy of his poems and send it to my friend Stedman, who had 
written charmingly of his work! Will it be believed that on inquiry 
for a copy of Theocritus at two large bookstores stocked to the 
ceiling, I discovered not only that no such volume was to be had, 
but that apparently neither bibliophile had ever heard the name of 
Theocritus! 

In Sicily the Roman Catholic Church has never been able wholly 
to assimilate the classic traditions of the island, swept as it has 
been by many waves of conquest, so that to-day the festivals of the 
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Church are shot through with paganism. It could only transliterate 
the Greek mythology into the Saints’ Calendar as far as possible. 
After witnessing one of these half-Greek, half-Catholic festivals at 
the beginning of Lent, we continued on our voyage to the West, 
passing through the high slopes of the centre of the island, a tree- 
less region of sulphur mines which Verga, — who wrote the story of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, — described graphically and pathetically in 
“Malpelo.” In the evening we arrived at Girgenti, the ancient 
Agrigentum, with its high-built and beautiful temples, which were 
the joy of the returning sailor. 

On the way north to Palermo, we were prevented by floods from 
visiting the great Greek temples of Selinunte and Segesta, which I 
was told are alone worth a voyage from America. We found Palermo 
very interesting with its theatrical coast scenery, its beautiful 
suburbs and the exquisite mosaics at Monreale and the Capella 
Palatina. The Museum had a very fine triptych by Van Eyck, 
which seemed out of place, and a remarkable archaic sculpture of 
the antlered Acteon being attacked by his hounds. On a later trip, 
I made the journey by railway to Messina along the beautiful 
northern coast, which I believe is destined to be a favorite winter 
resort. This time, however, I was in a hurry to rejoin Mrs. Johnson, 
and, to gain time, we made the mistake of taking the small night 
boat to Naples. Save as a warning to others, no traveler should 
dwell on the discomforts of his voyage, and I shall only say that 
the Mediterranean was at its Odyssean worst! 


SOME ANECDOTES OF TRAVEL 


I HAVE known many admirers of Italy, but none more ardent than 
the American lady who was so devoted to the work of Da Vinci 
that she named her twins Leon and Ardo; nor any of a bolder asser- 
tion of taste than the one who, when asked what she admired most 
in Rome, said that she thought that, on the whole, she was most 
impressed by “that statue on the way up to the Capitol of the 
wolf suckling Romeo and Juliet.” 

Our friends the Scotts encountered in the valley of Chamounix on 
top of a diligence, two young men who confessed that they were 
“doing Europe in seven weeks from Frisco”, one of them being, 
appropriately, the editor of a paper called Progress. 
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“Yes, I know what you’re going to say,” he said. “They all say 
the same thing, that we’re rushing through Europe. Well, that 
depends on what you call rushing. The fact is, most tourists waste 
an awful lot o’ time. Now I’ll tell you how we do it. We arrive at 
a city rather late in the evening and immediately arrange for the best 
guide to be had for the next morning’s work. We are up bright and 
early and before most people have had their coffee and rolls we have 
seen the whole layout of the city and identified the principal features. 
After that we can go indoors. The fact is we see everything. Why, 
we gave two whole days to Rome, and if we had had another we 
should n’t have known what to do with it! When we got up to 
Florence we adopted the same plan, and when the day was over 
the guide said to us, ‘Now, gentlemen, to-morrow for the pictures.’ 
I looked at Jim and Jim looked at me and I saw we understood 
each other, so I said, ‘I think we saw all the pictures we want to 
see down in Rome!’ and he shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘ Very 
well, gentlemen, if you don’t want to see the pictures, then I have 
nothing more to show you.’ You see how completely we had swept 
up the whole town — nothing more to show us!” 


Often in our travels we encountered the homesick American, 
anxious to attach himself to any kindly group of his countrymen. 
Even to others a touch of the old home spirit was as welcome as a 
bit of home cooking. A party of Americans in a dining car going 
by the Maremma route from Genoa to Rome, tired out with travel 
and with the reiteration of tunnels, at last arrived at Pisa. As the 
train stopped, a young fellow of the undergraduate type appeared 
at the door of the car and shouted in the familiar accents and nasal 
tones of the railroad annunciator: 

“Florence Junction! Change here for Florence, Florence Court- 
house, East and West Florence, Florence Four Corners, Upper 
Florence, Florence Three Bridges, Fizzioly and Fie-renzy! Pas- 
sengers keep your seats for Rome, Rome Centre, North and South 
Rome, Tiber Crossing, Romulusville and Remuston!’”’ 


In our visits to Italy, we were much impressed with the number 
of second-class Germans, in billy-cock hats and nondescript costumes 
and with alpenstocks, who swarmed into the Peninsula every winter. 
No doubt there were many agreeable travelers from the Fatherland 
and one must not forget the offensiveness of some of our own strident 
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countrymen or the vulgarity of the lower-class Englishman; but in 
bad manners of the road and in the desire to occupy the earth the 
Germans whom we met en route were preéminent. If a lady ina 
compartment of a train had obtained by priority of possession a 
seat next the window, it was at the peril of having it taken over by 
a German fellow-passenger that she descended to the restaurant 
during the halt for luncheon. I have heard an anecdote which 
throws light upon the attitude toward women of even an ex- 
perienced and well-intentioned Teuton. 

It was late in the season at a resort in Switzerland. Only two 
couples remained, a German and his wife and an American with 
his. Being compelled to remain for a fortnight, naturally they 
formed a rather intimate acquaintance, not only dining together, 
but spending the cool evenings in the parlor of the hotel. As they 
were about to part company, the German said: 

“Ve have had a wery agreeable ackvaintance here und I am 
sorry dot you are going. Dere is someting I vould like to say to 
you,” and, receiving permission, he went on; “I vant to speak vit 
you about de vay you treat your vife.” At this the American 
bridled up a little and wondered if some frank or familiar word 
had laid his conduct open to misinterpretation. The German con- 
tinued: “De fact is, you are like all your guntrymen; you are all 
spoiling your vimmen. You give dem too much gonsideration. Dot 
is not ride. Now, for instance, I notice dot ven we go to your parlor 
you alvays give your vife de best chair und keep de oncomfortable 
von for yourself. Perhaps you notice dot I do yoost de rewerse. 
Dot is the vay it should be. Again, last night ven we talk about 
Attens you vent upstairs for your Murray vile I sent my vife for 
de Baedeker. Your American vimmen dress vell, und dey are 
preety, und wery wiwacious, but dere is von ting de matter vid 
dem; dey haf not de spirit of Christ.” 


There was a way of dealing with the overbearing type of German 
when he became insufferable. You said, 

“Ah, you have one great German that you ought to be proud of.” 

“You think so? The great Goethe?” 

“Oh no, not Goethe. After all, he was a citizen of the world 
and, like Heine, had much to say in criticism of his countrymen.” 

“Perhaps you mean Friedrich der Grosse?” 
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“Well, no, you could hardly call him a German, he was so devoted 
to the French.” 

“Then you must mean our first Emperor William?” 

“No, he was well enough in his way, but I didn’t have him in 
mind.” 

“Not Bismarck?” 

“No, I can’t quite call a man great who brings on a war by forging 
a telegram, and, moreover, is proud of it.” 

“Oh, then you must be thinking of our great young Kaiser.” 

“No, you will have to guess again.” And he continued with 
Humboldt, Diirer and Luther, and a number of others until he 
finally gave up. Then you said: “I am thinking not only of a great 
man, but of one who has earned the gratitude of the world, whose 
praise is in everybody’s mouth.” At last he confessed himself 
puzzled and you laid your cards on the table. “I am thinking of 
a man who has been the benefactor of all nations: who else could it 
be but your illustrious . . . Baedeker?”’ 


FLORENCE 


Wao can forget his first impressions of Florence? Of all the cities of 
Europe it seems to have the most individuality and soul. At Rome 
one is overwhelmed with a sense of power, while in Florence he is 
suffused with beauty and challenged by culture. The pervading 
unity of pictorial effect is, of course, not an accident, since the city 
was planned so that everything might be subordinate to its great 
Cathedral. In Rome one sees St. Peter’s but rarely from the best 
points of view, and nearer churches take from its impressiveness, 
while the Duomo of Florence is the dominant note from every direc- 
tion. It is as though the hills to south and north had been made 
by the Creator for the purpose of looking at it. The only other 
dome to be seen is the smaller one of the Medici Chapel, and this 
merely serves to enhance the size and the superb proportions of the 
greater church. Moreover, its curves are the more effective by 
contrast with the straight lines of the few towers that project above 
the uniform roof line, — the Badia, the Bargello, and, chief of all, 
the graceful Palazzo Vecchio. It all speaks of the love of beauty 
in Renaissance days, to which even commerce paid tribute, and which 
established a vital tradition that to-day is a matter of pride to every 
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Florentine. The conception of an artistic city as a whole is some- 
thing we have not yet realized in America, where we have our urban 
beauty only in bits, with usually some impertinent ss piece 
of ugliness near at hand to spoil it. 

After one has “done”’ the galleries and the churches and has had 
a restful tea at Doni’s, what little excursions there are to be made, 
in the glory of the late afternoon — trips to San Miniato or Bellos- 
guardo, where one may lean over a parapet and look down the shining 
Arno into the valley with its shower of golden light, while the vesper 
bells are tolling their musical notes like a summons from Paradise! 
And then the farther excursions to Settignano and Fiesole and to 
how many other delightful spots. There was always the peaceful 
drive to the unpretentious little wood of the Cascine, and when you 
had finished the Pitti Gallery, there were the alleys of the Boboli 
Gardens right at hand, so unlike anything we have in America. 
I remember that on one such occasion, climbing the long and easy 
slope to the outlook, we were so elated with the whole scene and the 
flowers and the birds, that I bubbled over thus: 


Compound poppies in the popular Boboli, 
Bobolinks a-bobbing all about. 


For a hard-working editor to be carefree in such a spot was indeed 
to live. 

And what delightful little trips one may make from Florence as 
a centre! It must have been an ardent patriot who had the happy 
thought to provide at very small cost circular tours by railway to 
the various cities of this region. Many of the picturesque little 
towns of Tuscany have been made famous by the art of one or two 
men — Fiesole by Mino and Fra Angelico, Settignano by Desiderio, 
Pisa by the two Pisani, etc. I saw the Leaning Tower first by moon- 
light and as a surprise, though I was hunting for it. It seemed 
ghostly and intangible like something of gossamer discovered in 
a dream —in strong contrast to its neighbors, the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery and the Campo Santo. Many Italian towns have such 
groups of their chief buildings and one may compass this group in 
an hour; but he cannot get the spirit of Perugia and Assisi, or of 
Siena, or the other hill towns, on a flying trip. One quaint village 
which the foreigner is apt to pass by is San Gimignano, a few miles 
from Siena. My visit to this town of many towers was made remem- 
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berable by my vetturino, whom I chose from half a dozen eager and 
vociferous applicants at the railway station, four miles away. He was 
one of those handsome and intelligent drivers, then so often found in 
Italy, to whom one formed an attachment at once and who would 
seem out of place in an automobile. He was well grounded in the lit- 
erature and drama of his country, and, as we jogged along behind his 
little horse to the snap of his whip and his musical “hu-u-u-ip”’, he 
discussed Salvini’s acting like a connoisseur and recited glowingly, 
and now and then with a graceful gesture, whole passages of Dante. 


THE BLUE NUNS, AND THE CEREMONY OF THE CAR 


One of the unique experiences of Florence was our discovery of the 
Blue Nuns, “The Little Company of Mary”, an English nursing 
order which has six or eight houses in various parts of the world 
(including one in Chicago) and which in Florence, is located in the 
old convent of San Girolamo, one of the Medici properties not far 
from the Cathedral of Fiesole. It was to this charming retreat on 
that heavenly slope that Mrs. Johnson went for her convalescence 
after a severe illness in the city. From the minute of our arrival 
within the gate in the wall, we felt the reposeful charm of the place — 
the cheerful oleanders, the plashy fountain in the little paved court, 
and beyond the narrow and sunny convent the quiet terraced gardens 
that run like a ribbon along the hill under the shade of bird-haunted 
cypresses, and command from their rampart superb views of Florence 
and the Valley of the Arno. The nuns, so called from the color of 
their veils, though they are Roman Catholics, are not a proselyting 
order, — indeed, are prohibited from discussing religious questions 
with their patients. The sojourner under their simple roof is sure 
of the watchful care and tender sympathy of these gentle spirits. 

It was in 1906 that we had the happiness to make their acquaint- 
ance and fifteen years later we found that they remembered us as 
friends. We afterward heard an interesting incident of one of them, 
who, many years before, in response to a call from Venice, had been 
sent to nurse “an English gentleman, a poet, who lived in a palace 
on the Grand Canal’, the invalid proving to be Robert Browning, 
in his last illness. The sister said that every night before he went 
to sleep, by his desire his wedding ring was brought to him to be 
kissed. She spoke of his great gentleness and of his chivalrous appre- 
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ciation of her services, in recognition of which he gave her a watch, 
which she brought back to Florence; but one day the Mother Superior 
found her looking at it too intently, and, fearing for her soul, forbade 
her to keep it. 

This time I was obliged to return to America alone, but I did so 
with less reluctance because Mrs. Johnson was in such devoted 
hands, and also near our friends the Williamses. Before leaving, I 
arranged with Miss Helen Zimmern for an article for the Century 
on this unique institution, which I entitled “A Haven of Rest.” It 
was desirable to have illustrations for it, and as no draftsman 
was available, Miss Zimmern arranged to bring up with her from 
the city a friend who was an adept in amateur photography. When 
Mrs. Johnson went downstairs to meet them she found the obliging 
photographer to be a beautiful, high-spirited and fascinating young 
woman with a face like a child and with eyes of blue. She did not 
catch the name at first and it was not until the visitors were about 
to leave that she realized that Miss Zimmern’s companion was the 
Princess Louise of Tuscany, Crown Princess of Saxony! 

The house of the Blue Nuns is not a hospital nor is it luxurious; 
but fortunate will be the American in Florence who can avail herself 
of its kindly, serene and unobtrusive ministrations. 


Fortunate, too, is the traveler in Italy who shall be in Florence on 
Holy Saturday, if only for the Ceremony of the Car, which, for three 
centuries, has taken place on that day. This vehicle, which is about 
twelve feet long by six feet wide and six feet high, is painted black 
and is drawn by four white oxen garlanded with flowers, the attend- 
ants being in antique costume. It parades through the streets of 
Florence to the Piazza of the Cathedral. Here, between the Bap- 
tistry and the Church, it halts, and one discovers that all its edges 
are bordered with what proves to be fireworks. These, by a long wire, 
are connected with the high altar at the farther end of the Cathedral. 
On the stroke of noon a dove bearing a spark from the altar is sent 
down this wire in such a way as to ignite the bands of fireworks. 
If the ignition is perfect it is the belief of the peasants who crowd 
the Piazza from the environs of the city that the harvest that year 
will be abundant. If, however, the ignition is a failure the harvest 
will be a failure likewise. It was pathetic, on the day we witnessed 
the ceremony, to note the anxiety of the people. It is said that of 
late years, in view of the firm belief in the latter part of this tradition, 
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the authorities take pains that the ignition is prevented by the assist- 
ants from being a complete fiasco. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF VENICE 


By towered Bologna we journeyed on to Venice, goal of all travelers, 
whether artistic or otherwise. J never knew the man who could think 
of business in the Piazza San Marco, in the perfect environment of 
the Campanile, the Doges’ Palace and the great church itself, into 
which we took every opportunity of going if only for five or ten 
minutes at a time. For St. Mark’s is never the same at any succes- 
sive half hour of the day. Outside, one may complain of the weather, 
but within, it has always something new and beautiful to add to the 
gold-and-brown effect of this wonderful church, which is like a rich 
nature, responding equally to the cheerful shafts of sunlight and to 
the sombre mists and shadows of the dusk. Venice is much changed 
in some respects since our first visit of 1886. The motorboats on the 
Grand Canal, the iron bridge, and a certain access of commercialism 
cannot be ignored. But less than any other great city is it in danger 
of being substantially changed in outward aspect or in spirit, and 
in later visits we came back to it with the old thrill of delight, the 
old enjoyment of its beauty and tranquillity, finding its great high- 
way of palaces and its byways full of unexpected charm and inex- 
haustible in beauty. One might stay a month in Venice and live in 
a gondola and every day find a beautiful new pattern of iron-work 
on the little bridges. Itself artificially constructed, there is really 
nothing whatever about it artificial, for everything has grown out 
of necessity, and necessity is never artificial. 

It seems to me that half the ills of this contentious world might 
be cured if its inhabitants by turn could feel the repose and charm 
of this enchanting place, where the musical shouts of the gondo- 
liers and the vivacity of the singing groups seem a natural part of 
the whole scene. 

Here we came across a new school of art, — the glorious pageantry 
of Paul Veronese and Carpaccio, the adorable beauty of Bellini’s 
Madonnas, the wonderful range of Tintoretto, from the classic little 
pieces in the Doges’ Palace, marvels of composition and color, to the 
solemn, dramatic, heartbreaking picture of the Crucifixion in the 
Scuola di San Rocco. Titian we had seen in his sumptuous canvases 
at Florence, and we were a little disappointed with his decorative 
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work in Venice, beautiful as it is, for it had neither the grandeur of 
Michelangelo nor the stateliness of Pinturicchio at Siena. 

The Venetians are a friendly people, particularly the gondoliers, 
and when the war had destroyed for the time their occupation and 
driven them to other cities, I was very happy to be able to direct 
a part of the resources of the Italian War Relief Fund of America to 
the assistance of their families. But, near some hotels, the gondoliers 
are now rather noisy, waking you early with their contentions. 
In my last stay in Venice, there was compensation for the resultant 
loss of sleep, for I had many opportunities of seeing the sunrise, and 
I may well recommend to the tourist who is a sound sleeper, that he 
should now and then leave word with the porter of his albergo to call 
him betimes, that he may witness an unaccustomed glory of light 
and color in this city of color and light. 


ASOLO 


Ir was not until our second trip in 1892 that we had the delight of 
a visit to Asolo, which had been the country home of Browning and 
his sister and was still that of his friend Mrs. Katharine Bronson, 
sister of Mrs. Gilder. We first met Mrs. Bronson in her palace on 
the Grand Canal, next to the so-called house of Desdemona, — which 
in Italy you pronounce musically Des-day-mo-na. Browning, alas, 
had died several years before. We had seen him in London, as J shall 
relate, but we missed the pleasure of seeing him in the Palazzo 
Rezzonico, a palace of the spacious, well-proportioned rooms charac- 
teristic of Italy. We were happy indeed to be invited by Mrs. Bron- 
son to visit her in Asolo, whither she had first gone to live at the 
suggestion of Browning. Her charming little house, “La Mura”, was 
built on the wall of this interesting mountain-town, which is on 
the first of the foothills which rise toward the Alps from the Venetian 
plain. It is amazingly picturesque, being irregular both topograph- 
ically and geographically, with curving streets, a cathedral, and the 
residence of Queen Catharine Cornaro, a most beautiful place for the 
exile of a queen. The winding wall which encloses the town runs 
up at one point to a high promontory — the Rocca — and goes 
galloping over it, and on to the east and south only interrupted on 
the southern side by a breach made at the passage of a cascading 
little brook called the Musone. Mrs. Bronson’s house, which is still 
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the home of her daughter, the Countess Edith Rucellai, looks across 
this brook toward the sunset and on to the blue peaks of the lower 
Alps. “The loggia Browning loved”’, enclosed on three sides in glass, 
has the glory of this western view and a widespread southern outlook 
over the vine-clad plain; in the east the Campanile of St. Mark’s 
is plainly to be seen, while to the north it looks square into the heart 
of the “friendly town.” As the house is but the width of the wall 
the rooms are long and narrow. Mrs. Bronson was a charming 
hostess and gave a little dinner for us at which the sindaco, or mayor, 
was a guest; and we had some of her fine old wine of local vintage. 
Many things spoke of Browning, who was an habitué of the house, 
and I had the honor of sleeping in “ Mr. Browning’s bed”’ in the tiny 
chamber which was assigned to him. If I were permitted to pass 
my last years in Italy and to choose my habitation it would certainly 
be “La Mura”’, for, as I say in my poem, “Browning at Asolo”’, which 
I began in the loggia: 

Here breathes the whole soul of Italy, 

As one rose breathes with the breath of the bower. 


FIRST PRESENTATIONS AT COURT 


Ir was not until our second visit to Rome in 1903, that we saw any- 
thing of official life. It came about in this way. In 1895, in recog- 
nition of my activity in the International Copyright campaign, I had 
received from King Humbert the decoration of Cavaliere of the 
Corona d’Italia and, happening to announce to the Italian Ambas- 
sador at Washington, Baron Mayor des Planches, that we were going 
to Italy, he told me that etiquette required that on our arrival in 
Rome, — King Humbert no longer being living, —I should write 
our names and address in the registry of the Queen Mother at the 
Palazzo Margherita, as well as at the Quirinal. And he added, “The 
attention would be very much appreciated if you would present to 
the Regina Madre a copy of your volume containing the Italian 
Rhapsody and other poems.” So, following the Baron’s suggestion, 
I had a copy of my book beautifully bound by Stikeman in green 
levant and lined with corn-colored silk, one of the Savoy colors, 
with an attractive envelope. Soon after we reached Rome, an 
audience was arranged with the Queen Mother through the Embassy 
and having been coached for the ceremony by our friend, Count 
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de Gubernatis, Mrs. Johnson and I duly presented ourselves at the 
appointed hour at the spacious and nobly proportioned palace. 

An audience at one of the royal palaces in Rome even for visitors 
is no less considerate in its elegant formality than in its gracious 
courtesy, and when by the easy Roman steps we mounted to the 
long wide halls, past the respectful attendants, we found ourselves 
greeted almost as friends by the gentleman and lady in waiting, 
Count Olfredi and the Marchesa di Villamarini. No politeness is 
more agreeable or sincere than that of the Italians. The Marchesa 
was one of those high-bred noblewomen of gentleness and simplicity 
who make you think that there is nothing in the world worth having 
but manners. When we left our cards on her the next day we only 
wished that we had been privileged to go in. When we went to Rome 
officially she was one of those for whom we inquired hoping to meet 
her and know her; alas! we found that she was dead. How many 
a novice in meeting royalty she helped past the little awkwardnesses 
of an audience, when, not only for one’s own sake but for one’s 
country, it is desirable to do “the proper thing.’”’ The ungloved hand, 
the three courtesies on entering and leaving, and other formalities 
are well known, but two other injunctions are more difficult to be 
observed: to follow the lead of the royal hostess in conversation, and 
not to turn one’s back upon her in retiring. (Hie labor, hoc opus est.) 

Her Majesty the Queen Mother received us with the grace and 
graciousness for which she is renowned, and, speaking English (of 
which she is mistress), we were soon in the customary conversation, 
after which she spoke of my volume, which I carried, and which I 
asked permission to present for her acceptance. She thanked me and 
drew it out of the box and asked me to show her some of the poems 
on Italy which she understood I had written, and this I did, leaving to 
the last the “Italian Rhapsody.” To my amazement she requested 
—I may say commanded — me to read it then and there! I indi- 
cated the length, but like a good sportsman she did not flinch, and 
I went through to the end with the best elocution I could muster. 
In the middle of it she made some comment, and, Mrs. Johnson, 
forgetting in this atmosphere of cordiality that everything must be 
left to the Queen, said, “Oh, Your Majesty, is it not too long?” 
The sympathetic and amused smile with which this was greeted 
showed that the lady who had broken away from conventionality 
was not in disgrace. Afterwards, when making her official calls as 
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Ambassadress and receiving the kisses on both cheeks which the 
Queen Mother gives to such a visitor, Mrs. Johnson recalled this 
incident and the honor and pleasure of this first audience, our in- 
troduction to Italian official life. 

Soon after, I paid my respect to King Victor Emanuel, in whom 
I discovered those admirable human qualities that have endeared 
him to his people and which made my official intercourse with His 
Majesty agreeable and easy. It is the general opinion of those who 
know him that he is a man of striking intelligence. In all the audi- 
ences I had with him I noticed that whatever topic was mentioned 
he had something significant and interesting to say. To spare me 
the embarrassment of backing out he always walked with me to the 
door. 

That winter of 1903 two Court balls were announced. Several of 
our friends were going. We had not expected to do so, and one could 
not receive a card unless he or she had been presented to Queen Elena. 
Strictly speaking, we should have gone to the Quirinal before going 
to the Palazzo Margherita, but if our failure to do so was important 
enough to be known to the officials it was overlooked, and the request 
of the Embassy for an audience with Her Majesty and later for our 
invitation was graciously accorded. Then as on every later occasion 
we were charmed with Queen Elena’s kindness, beauty and dignity. 


THE JUBILEE OF POPE LEO XIII IN ST. PETER’S 


DuRING our visit to Rome in 1903 we attended the greatest of the 
Roman Catholic functions that it was possible to see, the Jubilee 
of Pope Leo XIII in St. Peter’s, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his election. We postponed our departure in order to be present 
at this ceremony, though we had recently attended two in which 
the Pope had taken part: one in the narrow Sistine Chapel, the most 
beautiful setting possible in a single room; and the other in the 
Anticamera, a long broad hall in the Vatican where thousands of 
Italian pilgrims came to present to the Pope one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars as a personal gift. The first service was a 
solemn one, being a mass for the repose of the soul of Pius IX, at 
which the Pope read part of the service in a beautiful resonant voice 
and went four times to the altar with a light step, amazing in a man 
of ninety-three! The second was a sort of political mass meeting, 
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the Pope being borne in on the shoulders of attendants in his throne 
of office, and being greeted with cheers, hand-clapping, the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and cries of “ Viva Papa Re!’’ The great ceremony 
in St. Peter’s combined both a religious service (though it was not 
a funereal one) and the spirit of the mass meeting, and was most 
impressive. All three took place in the morning, the well-known 
costumes being for men full evening dress without gloves, and for 
women, black, with a veil of black lace thrown back from the bare 
head, no jewelry being worn. 

After a hasty cup of coffee we left our hotel about seven and, driving 
clear across Rome, reached the sacristy about 7:40, the doors being 
open at 8. Here we found a large throng, all holders of tickets for 
tribune seats, but not specifically reserved, so that the first who 
entered of the thirty thousand would get the best places. Meanwhile 
seventy thousand others were approaching the front entrance of 
the great church. After eight weeks of clear weather it was a rainy 
day and before we got in everybody was more or less wet. It was 
a great crush and many ladies went home rather than brave the 
danger of a mismanaged or rather unmanaged crowd, whose eager- 
ness to get in was increased by the rain. Once inside, we found the 
arrangements excellent and with her usual good fortune Mrs. John- 
son succeeded in getting one of the best places in the church, just 
over the bronze statue of St. Peter, where she could see in every 
direction, while I, with a ticket for another tribune across the nave 
from her, was almost as well placed, both of us being under the rim of 
Michelangelo’s great dome. Every one carried an opera-glass with 
a bit of luncheon, for it was known that it would be a long ceremony, 
and, though announced for. 10:30, it was said that the Pope was 
always late. As it was, we did not get back to the hotel until 2:30 — 
a little jaunt of seven hours. 

The scene was of unsurpassable impressiveness. St. Peter’s empty 
is sublime, but with an audience of more than one hundred thousand 
it is overpowering. The interior, of which the prevailing tone is 
grayish white, relieved by gold and by sculpturesque effects of a 
pinkish hue, was brilliant with rich hangings of red (Roman purple) 
striped with narrow bands of gold, which were hung in the nave and 
the choir and on the supports of the dome. It was with difficulty 
and only at the last moment that we had obtained our tickets, and 
it was said that even,the Pope himself had a hard time getting his 
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quota. The general effect of the crowd in the tribunes under the 
dome was black, but this was relieved by the striking colors of the 
various costumes. 

The Papal soldiery are not numerous but they are very picturesque. 
Most conspicuous were the Swiss Guard in the red, yellow and blue- 
black (originally pale blue) costume designed by Michelangelo, and 
wearing for this occasion — and for the first time since 1870 — 
cuirasses of silver-colored bronze, with helmets almost hidden in 
white tassels, the officers wearing tassels of red. 

There were two other resplendent bodies: the Guardia Nobile, 
in red coats with antique Roman helmets of brass, having white 
or blue feathers, and with white breeches in long boots, and the 
Gendarmerie Pontificale, wearing tall, black bear-skin shakos, blue 
coats with white epaulettes and cords — a very impressive set of 
men. Then came in various groups, at separate times and not in 
procession, the bishops in purple, the cardinals ablaze in red and 
wearing the red skull cap or biretta, the Knights of Malta in full 
red, the Ambassadors to the Vatican in elaborate court dress with 
decorations of great brilliance, the choirs in white lace surplices over 
red or purple cassocks, the Greek priests of the Roman rite in tall 
rimless black hats, and finally the chamberlains in black sixteenth- 
century cape, doublet and small clothes, with gold chains of office, 
swords, shoe-buckles, etc. Just in front of us was the crypt where 
Pius IX is buried, ablaze with lights, and beyond it the great ugly 
Baldachino supported by its twisted columns. I had abundant 
opportunity to note these details during the two hours and a half 
while we waited. But we were not tired, for something interesting 
was continually occurring and there is always something new and 
impressive to be found in St. Peter’s, and above us was that marvel 
of architecture, Michelangelo’s great dome, “that builded the heavens 
in.” The difficulty is always to realize the magnitude of this colossal 
basilica, which has room in every one of its dozen chapels for an 
ordinary church. 

It was not until 11:15, three quarters of an hour after the time 
announced, that a burst of cheering proclaimed that the Pope was 
coming, and there he came! — carried in slowly, seated high above 
the heads of the people in a beautiful red-and-gold chair which had 
been given him by the chamberlains, and gracefully waving his 
benedictions on every side, and now and then rising. Quite apart 
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from his position as the primate of the greatest church in Christen- 
dom, the venerable old man was impressive for himself. His aspect 
seemed to me to combine spirituality with shrewdness. On each 
side of his chair was carried a large Egyptian-looking fan of white 
feather plumes tipped with black, the centres of which were red and 
gold to match his chair and his vestments. The tiara was of gold, 
the front of his robes white and gold, and the back red. He was 
very pale and his whole appearance was of great feebleness, which 
excited about us a general expression of sympathy and pity, and was 
in marked contrast to his appearance in the Sistine Chapel. His 
spirit seemed to shine through his body like a light in an alabaster 
vase. Whenever he rose the cheers of his subjects broke out afresh. 
Have you ever witnessed one hundred thousand people under one 
roof, most of them standing and cheering and waving handkerchiefs? 
There could be nothing like this scene, for none could have so fine 
a setting. The whole length of the great nave he was greeted with 
cries of “Viva Papa Re!” As soon as he reached the crypt the 
demonstration ceased, not to begin again until the close of the 
religious ceremony. 

Arrived at the throne beyond the Baldachino he was greeted by 
attendant cardinals; and the Prince Colonna, in black court dress 
like that of the chamberlains, took his position at the Pope’s right 
(to which he is entitled by heredity) while the choir, led by Abbé Pe- 
rosi, then Italy’s popular conductor and composer, began the music. 
One by one the cardinals presented themselves, kissed the Papal 
ring and were embraced by the “Holy Father.” There were thirty 
or forty of them and much music was needed. The bishops then 
came up one by one (two hundred and fifty of them) and kissed the 
ring. After this ceremony came the mass. The service included 
a Te Deum, during which the people knelt while responding, and 
the pontifical benediction, after which, far up in the dome, sounded 
the angelic and triumphant music of silver trumpets! During the 
Te Deum the soldiers knelt about the crypt, the Swiss Guard in the 
inner row and the Guardia Nobile in the outer, while the lamps 
burned in the graceful gilt candelabra shaped like cornucopias, and 
the candles sparkled on the high altar at the left. Soldiers at prayer 
are always impressive and the whole scene was enough to touch the 
most callous observer. The religious ceremony over, during which 
the tiara had been removed two or three times and the Pope himself 
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had been kneeling part of the time, the return was made under a 
canopy of white-and-gold silk. When near the crypt it halted and 
the Pope ascended a platform, upon which his chair was lifted, and, 
after several details, he read by the light of a candle held in front of 
him by one cardinal an address or allocation of his own held by 
another. This was his message to the people and after its delivery 
the cardinal nearest him read a response. Then Pope Leo XIII was 
carried slowly out amid a demonstration of the same sort that had 
greeted him, and this, renewed by the crowd outside, seemed like 
the diminuendo of a great recessional, as indeed it was, for the aged 
Pope, as everybody felt that day, had made his last appearance in 
public. 


A NOTE ON FOOD 


In respect of food we found travel in Italy in 1886 much more satis- 
factory than it must have been in the sixties, as reported to me by 
Clarence Cook, who was long the art critic of the New York Tribune. 
He had been in Southern Italy and had become very tired of mutton 
as the daily piéce de résistance. Reaching one of the towns in the 
North, he was much pleased to note on the bill of fare the item of 
“biftek” and promptly ordered it. When it came to be served, it 
tasted suspiciously like the mutton of his travels. Calling a waiter, 
he pointed to his plate and inquired, 

“Biftek?” 

“Si, si, signor.” And then, a happy thought striking him, Cook 
asked, 

“Biftek de boeuf?”” To which the waiter replied, deprecatingly, 
and with a shrug, 

“Oh, non, signor, biftek de mouton.” 

In my experience Italian food at its best is not a whit inferior to 
the French but good quality and good cooking are not so general. 
Off the beaten track one does not find the excellent bread, butter, 
soup, omelette and salad that one was always sure of in rural France 
before the war, but no restaurant in the Palais Royal or on the 
Boulevards could furnish a more delectable déjeuner than one we 
had in 1921 in the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele at Milan at the first 
door on the right as you enter from the Piazza of the Duomo. There 
should be a Baedeker for food only. Meanwhile I make no apology 
for these few hints to the victims of the table d’héte. - 
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I have found one of the amusing things of foreign travel to be the 
hunting out of little-known restaurants where one may be sure of 
dining well at a moderate price, or, let me say, dining extremely well 
for a not extravagant amount. Out of one’s experience, most trav- 
elers remember certain places where they had the unexpected pleas- 
ure of an unusually good meal served with the never-failing sauce 
of courtesy, where one was regarded as the guest and the maitre 
d’hétel was indeed the host. After such an experience one returns 
with shame to the merely commercial plan of eat and pay, with no 
sentiment involved. In my later visits to the Continent I have 
noticed a marked deterioration in this respect, and an approximation 
to the graceless fashion, by patrons and servants, of considering the 
gratuity as merely a super-tax upon the diner. The abolition of tips 
and the addition of a percentage in the bill at certain hotels leaves 
much to be desired, in two senses. Who does not recall out of the 
past some charming courtesy, something more than was expected, 
from a French or Italian waiter, a touch of consideration that made 
the day a little more beautiful, both at the time and in the retrospect? 
After all, is there any substitute for the beauty of manners? 

In Paris I recall many a little dinner at Foyot’s near the Luxem- 
bourg, where there was a friendly consultation with the maitre about 
the menu and the wine, so that one might be sure of sampling the 
specialties of the house. Sometimes it was the Tour d’Argent that 
attracted us by the wonderful duck cooked by the proprietor, who, 
though he is no longer living, survives in the memory of many a 
guest and in the traditions of his own kitchen. On our first visit we 
were under the guidance of a young American writer who was on 
chummy terms with Frédéric, who gave us special attention and 
officiated at the carving table with dignity and unction. This is 
not a treatise on culinary Paris, but I must cite an exemplary dinner 
which, being alone, I had on May 25, 1906, as my notebook records. 
It was at Lapré’s, rue Druout and rue de Provence. My inquiry 
what could be done in the way of a dinner for five francs was more 
by way of curiosity than of economy. 

Another agreeable place was the Boeuf a la Mode, rue de Valois, 
founded in 1792, with a picturesque menu of an ox bonneted in the 
fashion of that day — a family restaurant where one was hospitably 
entreated, and where there was no invasion from the noisy city. 
What is it, by the way, that seems to give such tranquillity and 
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privacy to these little restaurants in Paris, undisturbed by all the 
traffic of the streets? Perhaps itis, in part, the absence of that 
terror of dining, the band, assassin of conversation and disturber 
of digestion. 


BOUTET DE MONVEL 


I am frankly an ardent admirer of the French, as of the Italians, 
and it is one of my dearest wishes that the entente between these 
two peoples shall be strengthened. Wherever I have heard criticism 
of one by the other I have taken the opposite side. It is a case in 
which one should invoke the rule, 


“Be to his virtues very kind, 
Be to his faults a little blind.” 


Nowadays when we are called upon to forgive our enemies let us by 
all means not forget to forgive our friends. The difficulty is to 
know another people, and here is the virtue of travel. The casual 
tourist sees little of the family life of either country and is apt to 
make superficial conclusions which only a cataclysm like the World 
War can dissipate. Mrs. Johnson, more than I, during the months 
of the children’s schooling in Paris had opportunities of knowing the 
charm and dignity of French family life. We in America talk much 
of the family as the unit of the nation but nowhere in the world is 
it so much the active entity of national existence as in France. The 
French may not have our word for home but they have the thing 
itself as a radiating centre, at once a patriotic defense and a personal 
refuge. 

Of our friends Mme. Blanc and Monsieur Brunetiére I have 
already spoken. At the home of one of our friends, the late Armand 
Templier, head of the Hachette publishing firm, we were included in 
a féte de famille which was typical of our experience in other houses 
—a domestic ceremonial to which a large number of relatives came 
in joyous fashion, both affectionate and patriarchal, and at which 
even trifles contributed to their enjoyment of life. And so we found 
it from our first coming from Italy: If you are liked, the whole family 
connection takes you in and when you are once “placed” you are 
made to feel the depth and sincerity of French friendship, which 
survives the lapse of years and every exigency of events. 

One of our intimate friends of this fibre was the painter Maurice 
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Boutet de Monvel, a cousin of the composer César Franck, and 
known everywhere by his series of drawings in color of the life of 
Jeanne d’Arc, and by his decorations for books of manners for 
children and of French songs, which ought to be in every cultivated 
American household. Visitors to Domremy, the birthplace of the 
Maid of Orléans, will find in the little village church a group of 
four large decorations, all but one of which were executed by Monvel 
from the series of original colored drawings, the reproduction of that 
one having to be relinquished to another hand by reason of illness. 
Many of my readers must have seen one of these decorations, which 
was exhibited in American cities and was painted in an unusually 
high key of brilliant color, — intentionally, as the painter told me, 
since. otherwise it would have had no effect in the dim little church. 
At my request Monvel sent over his collection of the original water 
colors and they were exhibited at many art galleries in this country, 
and are now the property of the Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester. 
They contain a multitude of figures in stately pageant or spirited 
action. No one in our day has indicated court elegance or the con- 
flict of battle more impressively. I could name half a dozen American 
illustrators who would confess obligation to his decorative influence. 
He came very near to founding a “school.” His conspicuous love 
and sympathy for children came out not only in his drawings of 
the French school-boy in blouse and wooden shoes or in the more 
cultivated indoor Parisian types but in the finished portraits of 
American children, of whom he made several during a trip to this 
country. These are informed with grace and a certain devotedness 
of touch as though he was painting some one of whom he was fond. 
Altogether his work has the sincerity and tenderness of the Italian 
Renaissance. For a while he was our guest in New York, where he 
renewed his friendship with Will H. Low, Carroll Beckwith, and 
other painters and made a host of friends, for he had in perfection 
the French social qualities of high breeding, humanity and respon- 
siveness. 

In 1911 Mrs. Johnson and I visited the Monvels at Nemours near 
Fontainebleau. Though not well, he was hard at work — almost 
feverishly — at the last of the Domremy canvases. The family 
consisted of Madame de Monvel and her two sons, Roger, a writer 
of interesting books, and Bernard, a painter, now of distinction on 
his own account, and her mother, Madame Le Bégue, the most 
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beautiful picture of old age I have ever seen. One could wish that 
our contemporary, the casual young American, might have wit- 
nessed the attention and deference with which this gentlewoman of 
an elder day was treated by everybody. The young gentlemen vied 
with their father for the privilege of giving her an arm or looking 
out for her comfort or escorting her to the pebbled garden or to 
her bedroom, and devoted affection for this serene little bonnemaman 
spoke in the fond word or the kiss upon hand or check. It was not 
so much the formality of respect as an atmosphere of French gen- 
tility. Both these young men, though professing themselves Royal- 
ists, served in the Great War, as their father had in that of 1870. 
Roger was wounded and Bernard, as an aviator, received every 
decoration his country could give. 

One benefit, at least, we have conferred upon our children: we have 
given them French. I can think of no greater boon in education. 
But one of my countrywomen was not of my opinion. A friend 
of mine who spoke the language fluently told me of an American 
lady whom she met at a pension in Paris and to whom she said, 

“And do you speak French, Miss Waltham?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” was the reply. “I think it takes away so 
much from the feeling of being in a foreign country to speak the 
language.” 

“Yes, it certainly does. But how do you get along? For instance, 
when you are driving and you wish the cocher to go faster?” 

“Oh, I know enough French for that. I just rise, poke him in 
the back with my parasol and say, ‘rapidilly’, ‘rapidilly’,’’ — illus- 
trating with a quick forward gesture of her palm. 

I have not yet heard that Miss Waltham’s adverb has been ad- 
mitted to the dictionary of the French Academy — which brings me 
to my paragraph on that distinguished institution. 


L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


DvrinG my stay in Paris in 1911 I had the pleasure of a visit to 
the seat of the Academy, the Palais Mazarin. I had previously 
made calls upon three of the Academicians who had successively 
occupied the post of Secrétaire perpétuel. The first of these, 
M. Gaston Boissier, the historian, then much advanced in age, was 
a gracious gentleman with the distinguished manners of the old 
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school, who courteously arranged for a card for Mrs. Johnson for 
the impending reception of Rostand, at which also my son Owen 
“assisted.” These receptions of newly elected members, as is well 
known, take place in the domed church across the paved courtyard 
from the Académie residence, and are the most distinguished literary 
events of Paris. On other occasions I met M. Boissier’s successors, 
M. Etienne Lamy and M. Thureau-Dangin, and it was by the kind- 
ness of the latter that I was enabled to see the assembly room of 
the Académie. 

The landing of the staircase of the Palais Mazarin lies between 
the administrative offices on the Seine side and the assembly rooms 
on the other. The first of these was then crowded with statues and 
busts of former members of the Académie, which is now nearly three 
hundred years old. Then came two long, high, narrow rooms, the 
first being the meeting-place of the Institut de France, which con- 
sists of five academies, and also the meeting-place of the other four 
academies but not that of the Académie Francaise, for which the 
farthest room is exclusively reserved. This historic room I found 
extremely interesting, and not less so in a second visit in 1921 under 
the hospitable escort of the present secretary, the distinguished 
historian of Napoleon, M. Frédéric Masson, and of M. Chevrillon. 
At my first visit I had been all anticipation to see the celebrated 
fauteuils which had been occupied by the most distinguished savants 
of France, with, now and then, a conspicuous exception. I fancied 
that I should see a beautiful armchair with the names of the occu- 
pants inscribed on the back of it. I was therefore astonished to 
find that the fautewil exists only in the imagination and that the 
armless chairs have no claim to unusual beauty. A narrow table, 
covered with green baize, ran about three sides of the room, being 
open at the end opposite the entrance and broken at the left by the 
tribune of the secretary and of the presiding officer, who I believe 
is chosen every three months. Against the farther wall is placed 
the celebrated portrait of the founder, Cardinal Richelieu, by Philippe 
de Champaigne, flanked by full-length statues of Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo, who manifestly was an Apollo for beauty. The room 
has a high ceiling with high windows opening on the court and 
opposite these are half a dozen portraits of members, the only 
modern one, I believe, being that of Pasteur. With all its sim- 
plicity this room has an atmosphere of great distinction, as it well 
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may have, being the intellectual capitol of the world. My disap- 
pointment concerning the fauteuils led me to propose to our own 
Academy the armchair which we have adopted. 

I was much impressed at the Palais Mazarin by the atmosphere 
of work that pervaded it. The Académie has an immense library, 
as befits a scholarly institution which is preparing and revising from 
time to time its colossal dictionary of the French language. 


A CALL UPON DAUDET 


White in Paris (I think in 1897) I made a call upon Alphonse 
Daudet, by appointment, in company with John W. Alexander and 
Charles de Kay, for the purpose of arranging for a portrait of him 
in black-and-white by Alexander for the Century. He greeted us 
cordially and, when we said “Of course you have been painted 
many times, M. Daudet,” he replied, “Alas! heretofore it has been 
my misfortune that the artists who have made my portraits have 
put into them more of themselves than of me. Let me show you,” 
and he indicated a portrait of a stout, puffy Daudet, saying, “In this 
case, as you see, the artist was inclined to embonpoint.” Then, 
going into another room, he said, “ Now here is another by a gentle- 
man tout-d-fait maigre,’ pointing to an attenuated version of his 
personality, and adding, with a significant look, “I am very happy 
to remark, Monsieur Alexander, that you are about of my own 
build.” 

After the appointment had been made for sittings, the conversa- 
tion turning on America, I asked M. Daudet if he had ever had 
any yield from the American market. At this his eye lit up with 
glee and he said: “Not exactly; but once I came very near making 
a great fortune from that source. The story is worth telling.” The 
narrative as he gave it was substantially this: 

In 1884 or 1885, several years before the establishment of an 
international copyright and soon after the publication of one of 
Daudet’s most popular books, “L’Evangéliste”, which had been 
extensively reprinted in America without compensation to him, he 
received a letter from an American publisher, whom he afterward 
identified as the senior partner of Funk and Wagnalls, the Reverend 
Doctor Funk, saying that his house desired to become the pub- 
lishers of Daudet’s next work, and believed such an arrangement 
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would be greatly to the author’s pecuniary advantage. It was an 
exceedingly polite letter and replete with compliments, and Daudet 
lost no opportunity of making his prospective good fortune known 
to his literary friends, who, in recognition of this already distin- 
guished success, made him the guest of honor at a dinner, at which, 
in all seriousness, he was hailed as a pioneer of French authors in 
the exploitation of the rich field across the Atlantic. When he had 
finished his next volume, — the well-known unpuritanical romance, 
“Sapho”’, —it was duly dispatched to Doctor Funk and the receipt 
of the text was immediately acknowledged by cable, and the author 
was assured that prompt attention would be given it. 

This fact being also made known to his fellow writers and friends, 
a second dinner to Daudet followed, at which toasts were drunk to 
America, to the reverend publisher and, of course, to the author 
himself. In the midst of the hilarity Daudet was handed a cable- 
gram in English from the publisher, which, on being mentioned to 
his friends, was deemed to be so fortunate an omen that, without 
waiting to read it, they proposed another round of toasts. There 
was, however, one word in the cablegram which was not entirely 
clear to Daudet, but which he decided to submit to the delighted 
company, who were rejoicing at the large returns to French authors 
from America forecast by Daudet’s experience. Here was a great 
book which had already found cordial reception from one of the 
chief publishers of New York. Every author began to calculate the 
extent and the best disposition of the fortune which he should get 
for his work from similar sources. The cablegram was produced and 
passed from hand to hand, but no one was able to explain the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase “Sapho unavailable.” However, it was 
felt that this could only be complimentary to a book of such dis- 
tinction and another round of healths was drunk. At this juncture 
one of the waiters, who had learned some English in London, ven- 
tured timidly to remark that the word indicated that “Sapho” was 
not altogether satisfactory. The question then arose what there 
could possibly be about a volume by the master that any one would 
wish to have changed. All of a sudden one man, who had written 
a book on philology, announced that he had solved the problem, 
that the difficulty evidently was that as the English and Americans 
spelled the name of the Greek poet with two p’s the objection was 
to the French orthography of the title! And so a final round of 
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toasts and felicitations. It was left to the American French-reading 
public to discover from the original volume the cause of the rejection 
of the book by the Reverend Doctor Funk. 

Daudet closed the narrative with a sigh and a twinkle of humor 
as he said, “You see what a narrow escape I had from being a 
millionaire.” 

He gave us a charming impression of geniality and gaiety, though 
he said he was not in good health at the time, clapping both hands 
to his head and exclaiming, “Trop de soleil,’ which reminded me 
of Hamlet’s advice to Polonius, “Hast thou a daughter? Let her 
not walk too much 7’ the sun.” 


A LITTLE SHOPPING 


WE found it a diverting foil to the Louvre or the Pitti to browse 
among the antique shops of France or Italy, a sort of activity that 
appeals to one’s sense of discovery, which in any well-balanced 
traveler ought to have a prominent place. Apart from the paint- 
ings or furniture or appointments for the table which one may wish 
- to acquire, it is not only amusing but educational to pursue some 
specialty in bargaining. The thing I was most interested in — and 
I have been surprised to find how little it is known or appreciated 
— was the ware of Moustier. The factories which produced it were 
located South of Aix-les-Bains, and nothing but imitations of it have 
been made for a hundred years. Some of the models are as beau- 
tiful as anything in Venetian glass, reproducing, as they do, French 
and Italian designs of earlier periods. Besides the graceful lines of 
the best specimens, what I liked about it was the robustness of the 
colors, pastel blue, orange and green, in garlands and medallions of 
classic suggestion on a soft background of creamy tint. I have 
always wondered why it was not more sought for, for I should no 
more think of coming back from Europe without some examples of 
this charming ware than of failing to buy a return ticket. 

Another gentle fad was for the beautifully printed volumes of 
Bodoni, which still hold their own in my library with the few other 
fine printings there to be found. The blackness of the ink, the 
rich texture of the paper, the simplicity of the soft-brown binding, 
and the great variety of books produced by Bodoni, were attractions 
difficult to resist. De Vinne said of him: “He has done more than 
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any one else during the last century for the reformation of Roman 
letters.” Charles Lamb could have written a charming essay on 
the delights of book-collecting, to match Andrew Lang’s “Ballade 
of the Book Hunter’’ with its refrain “ Aldines, Bodonis, Elzivirs”’, 
and I am sure there is many a connoisseur upon whom these random 
remarks will not be thrown away, and to whom they will suggest 
pleasing remembrance of their own experiences. Nearly all the 
pictures in my house, though none of them are exceptional, have 
been picked up in out-of-the-way places in Europe or America. On 
the other hand my friend Gari Melchers, the painter, asserts that 
there is no better place in the world to find good old paintings than 
New York itself. 

We found great pleasure also in the search for uncut amber — 
particularly the Sicilian variety, which one finds chiefly at Catania, 
and which rivals in color not only the yellow topaz but even the 
bloodstone and the ruby, and which, set in its natural forms, makes 
beautiful pendents, to our liking much more attractive than the 
amber strings of commerce. Once in a while one finds a glorious 
specimen of great depth and beauty. 


HERE AND THERE IN ENGLAND 


In France, in those days, there were fewer out-door games than 
now, for the French have waked up to the value of sport of all 
kinds, so that England and the rest of us must look out for our 
laurels. Moreover, I believe the French have been the prime movers 
in adding to the next Marathon prizes for artistic and literary excel- 
lence. But there was always plenty of enjoyment on their many 
tranquil rivers and in the country inns, and a full sense of the joy 
of living. It was therefore somewhat of a surprise to me when we 
recrossed the Channel to observe with what vivacity our English 
cousins enter upon their traditional sports. The Henley Regatta, 
both in costume and in high spirits, was one of the gayest scenes 
in all Europe, and the Eton and Harrow cricket match at Lord’s, 
though with its “overs” it seemed slow to Americans accustomed 
to the intensity of baseball, had a charming atmosphere of com- 
radeship between the older and the younger generations that made 
us think of Thackeray. 

When I am in London it seems to me that the stability of the 
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British Empire is world-wide and earth-deep, and I cannot under- 
stand the anxiety which I have often found among Englishmen, 
amounting sometimes to alarm, as to the permanence of the British 
system in this or that quarter of the globe, to say nothing of the 
fear of radical innovations at home, including the abolition of the 
right of primogeniture. We in America are likely to think that 
there are more important things for England to worry about than 
the continuity of maintenance of the great landed estates, sorry as 
we should be, sentimentally, to see them broken up. I am reminded 
of what Charles Sumner said to an English justice with whom he 
was pleading against primogeniture. The justice had asked, 

“What would you do if an American in his will were to leave all 
his property to his eldest son?” 

“Oh, that is easy,” said Sumner, “we should break the will on 
the ground of insanity.” 

Coming from the Continent, we felt very much at home in London, 
though the last hundred years of English history meant little to us 
compared with what we had shared of the centuries that went 
before. The best of England always stirred in us not jealousy but 
pride. Westminster Abbey was ours and the Houses of Parliament, 
and the Thames, and the Tower, and Buckingham Palace, and the 
matchless National Gallery. There was nothing we did not enjoy 
except the sodden side of city life, the ragged and barefoot women 
and children of Seven Dials “working the growler’’, etc., etc. Like 
the rest of the world England must find ways to raise her average 
of comfort and happiness. But her glorious heritage, — that which 
has made her great, — whether of ideas or of material beauty, is 
something which the whole world must wish to have preserved. 

When we were in London in 1911, Coronation Year, I had the 
honor of being put up — or as the English have it, put down — at 
the Athenzeum and for a month enjoyed the hospitality of this club, 
in membership and association the most famous in the world. From 
the time of Sir Walter Scott, one of its founders, it has included 
nearly every distinguished personage, political, literary or artistic, 
in the United Kingdom. My sponsor was that far-seeing and en- 
thusiastic advocate of the federation of the Empire, the late Sir 
George R. Parkin, head of the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation. 
Mr. Henry R. Tedder, the secretary, was exceedingly courteous to 
me and made me acquainted with the haunts and corners of the 
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club associated with Thackeray, Dickens, Gladstone and others. I 
deeply appreciated its hospitality and enjoyed its tranquillity and 
seclusion. In America we go to clubs for conversation; in England, 
at least so far as the Atheneum is concerned, men go for privacy. 
Even if I were inclined to violate the sanctity of a club by revealing 
anything that might be embarrassing, I should not be able to do 
so in this case, since in the month of my membership I did not . 
exchange a word with any one in the club, Mr. Tedder and the 
servants excepted. No one spoke to me, and I did not feel at 
liberty to speak to any one else, except on one occasion, when, 
at a buffet luncheon to members who were awaiting the Coronation 
parade, I accidentally trod upon the foot of a gentleman, and in 
this way struck up a conversation. But I reveled in the quiet al- 
coves, the well-furnished library and reading room and the charming 
atmosphere. 

From the club I had occasion to write to Kipling, one of its 
members, and in his response he said: “I see you have been made 
a member of the Atheneum. Do you know that there is only one 
greater honor than that in England, namely, to be made a Peer of 
the Realm.” 

In this letter Kipling invited Mrs. Johnson and myself to come 
down to his home at Burwash ' for the day and take luncheon with 
him. We found his limousine waiting for us at the station and 
within twenty minutes we were at his beautiful Elizabethan half- 
timber house, where we were greeted in the Kiplings’ cordial fashion. 

When I went downstairs, the rest of the party having gone to 
the garden, I found a handsome gentleman, to whom I had not been 
introduced, standing with his back to an open fire in the smoking- 
room. After exchanging a few words, I thought him one of the most 
charming and agreeable men I had ever met and wondered who he 
could be. Later, the host and hostess each having presumed that 
the other had introduced us, we sat down to luncheon without my 
knowing his name. I was quite bowled over to hear Kipling address 
him as “Jameson.” It was the leader of the famous South African 
raid. The talk ran upon the federation of the Empire, which was 
then being much discussed in England, and on which Jameson and 
his host were evidently heartily agreed. 


1 T have heard with disappointment that this name is pronounced as it is spelled. 
I had hoped it was called Burridge, or at least Bursh. 
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Not long afterward Lady St. Helier, in whose drawing-room we 
had met Browning twenty-five years before, did us the honor of 
giving us a dinner at her London house. Next to Mrs. Johnson was 
seated another handsome and well-set-up gentleman who proved to 
have been one of Jameson’s lieutenants in the raid. Months after- 
ward, in discussing these two with an American who was in a posi- 
tion to know much about them, Mrs. Johnson said: “If all the 
members of the raid had been like Jameson and his lieutenant, they 
would have been irresistible.” “Ah,” said he, “that was the trouble: 
some of them were too much of the type of the carpet knight.” But 
Jameson did not seem to me of that sort. 

This reminds me of a dinner we once had in New York with 
Stanley. It was a time of great difficulty with Ireland. (I am aware 
that that does not identify either the year or the period.) Stanley 
was telling how he had captured a village in the Congo when, after 
he had subdued the men, he had been obliged to take a whip to the 
women. . Mrs. Johnson, who was sitting at his side, and whose 
American blood is all Celtic, remarked, 

“That sort of treatment of the Irish would never do. How would 
you manage the women there?”’ 

“Ah,” said Stanley, “begorra, I’d kiss ’em.” 

In my Ode “Hands Across Sea”’ I have paid tribute to the English 
character. At his best there is no finer type of gentleman than the 
Englishman — generous, courageous, loyal, chivalrous, modest, can- 
did, devoted and genial, and, once a friend, a friend to the last gasp. 
Often with cause, he considers the American too effusive. His ap- 
parent reserve is, doubtless, his armor against the assaults of the 
presumptuous and pushing; but, once he is satisfied with your cre- 
dentials, he would tell you — if there were occasion — why he killed 
his grandmother! His communicativeness on family matters is the 
highest confidence he can pay and is, perhaps, an indication that he 
feels superior to any circumstance, and, moreover, is sure of his 
power to assay the true metal in the man whom he is addressing. 

An experience of my friend Mrs. Custer throws a light on the 
English character. Being in London during the year of the Durbar, 
it occurred to this gentle but adventurous lady that she would like 
to witness that unique spectacle. So she went to the War Office to 
make inquiries. She sent in a card bearing her New York address 
and was received with all courtesy by a handsome young officer, and 
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stated her desire, and asked if it would be possible for her to go to 
India in a British transport. 

“There are army ships going out, are there not?” inquired the 
little lady with the soft gray curls and the winning smile. 

“Oh, yes, madam,” was the reply, “but these are only for the 
families of British officers. I take it you are an American, madam. 
What made you think you might be included?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, adding wistfully, “I just thought 
there might be room and that there would be no harm in trying.” 

“Not the least harm in the world, madam. I am only very sorry 
that it is quite out of the question to forward your wish — quite so. 
It would be entirely unheard of.”’ 

“Well, I thank you for your politeness. But I really should like 
to go,” she said, like a child who had to stay home from a party. 
“Good morning,” and she rose to leave. 

“Good morning, madam,” said the officer, bringing his heels 
together and making his best bow. Then, at the door, glancing at 
her card, he caught the name again and said, “Oh, one moment, 
madam! May I ask a question? Are you, by any chance, related 
to General Custer, the famous Indian fighter?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I am his widow.” 

“His widow! Oh, permit me, madam. Pray be good enough to 
sit down again and excuse me a moment,” and off he went on the 
tangent of a new idea. 

Very soon he returned with the chief of the bureau and several 
other members of the staff, all of whom desired very particularly to 
be presented to the widow of General Custer, the famous Indian 
fighter. 

And the upshot of it all was that Mrs. Custer went to the Durbar 
in a British transport, with every comfort. 

The English horror of brag sometimes obscures other good qualities, 
as will be seen from this anecdote which I contributed to the Century 
during my editorship. It furnishes, in this instance, an Anglo- 
American contrast. 

Frederic Remington, the distinguished illustrator and sculptor, 
also possessed marked ability as a writer. Besides being an engaging 
companion, with an inexhaustible fund of adventure and anecdote, 
the delineator of the “Bucking Broncho” had a remarkable faculty 
of visualizing his experiences in his verbal descriptions. 
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One day the big genial artist was seated with a number of friends 
at the general table of a certain club, when the conversation turned 
upon various kinds of hunting. In the company was a short English 
army officer on his way through America to an Australian post. 
Remington, after talking enthusiastically of other kinds of sport, 
reached the climax in tiger-hunting. 

“Oh, but the very best of all,” he said, “must be tiger-hunting in 
India. Just imagine the experience,” he continued, launching into 
a description of the sport as he had read of it, and getting more ex- 
cited as he proceeded, emphasizing his words by descriptive gestures, 
which added to the enjoyment of his audience. “You see, it’s this 
way. You go out into the edge of the jungle, all mounted on ele- 
phants, and fully equipped, and just thrilling with anticipation; then 
you get down and go into the jungle while the beaters are scaring up 
the game. As you stand there all agog, it must be terribly exciting, 
every nerve and muscle on strain, and your eyes peering anxiously 
into the dim forest.” Here Remington wobbled an imaginary rifle, 
to correspond with the excitement of his voice. ‘Pretty soon you 
hear shouts, and a crashing through the bushes. First thing you 
know — whist! before you can pull a trigger — a black-and-yflow 
streak goes past your head and disappears on the other side, with 
no chance for you to fire.. The beaters come following along, and 
dash in after the tiger. There you stand, more excited than ever. 
After what seems an eternity, come more shouts, and confusion, and 
excitement, and crash through the bushes comes the tiger again and 
streaks past your head, and there you stand as if you had never fired 
a gun in your life.” 

Remington’s voice had now grown louder, and his gestures more 
emphatic, and everybody in the room was listening. Just at this 
moment he caught the eye of the little English captain, who did not 
seem to be sharing the interest which Remington’s graphic descrip- 
tion had awakened in the company. Suddenly, Remington’s voice 
dropped to an ordinary tone, and he said: 

* “Captain, have you ever been in India?”’ 

“Oh, yes; oh, yes,” said the captain with a decided English accent 
on the “oh,” like the croaking of a small frog. 

“Have you ever been tiger-hunting?”’ - 

“Qh, yes; oh, yes.” 

“Have you ever shot any tigers?” 
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“Oh, yes; oh, yes, about five-and-twenty.” 

Remington hesitated a little, but recovered himself, and went on 
earnestly: 

“Well, Captain, is n’t tiger shooting as I’ve described it? Is n’t 
it awfully thrilling and exciting and demoralizing? Don’t they come 
leaping at you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little captain in something above a whisper; 
“they do bound about a bit.”’ 

During one of our visits to London we attended a meeting of 
Socialists with the Pennells at a church in Finsbury Circus, near the 
unidentified birthplace of John Keats. At that time Socialism was 
still in the theoretical stage, “direct action” not having appeared 
above the horizon. The first speaker, if I remember rightly, was 
William Morris, the poet and artistic reformer, who in a soothing 
and cultivated voice read a paper on the deterioration of art under 
the influence of machinery. A little later a tall, gaunt, red-haired 
Irishman delivered a violent address with much gesticulation and 
we were told that hc was the coming man: it was Bernard Shaw, 
whose name [I then heard for the first time. Had the order of the 
two speeches been reversed one might well have said that 


“silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 


But we had to wait a few days for the antidote of Morris’s “sweet 
reasonableness”’, which we got at his workshop in the West of 
London where we saw the source of all the fashions of interior decora- 
tion that, coupled with his name, were then spreading over the 
English-speaking world. Artist as he was, the ship of progress has 
left much of his influence far in its wake. 

Mrs. Johnson and I were one day wandering about the quad- 
rangles of Oxford looking, for the moment, for Magdalen College, 
when we met a gentleman whom we asked to direct us to it. He did 
so with much affability, meanwhile asking us if we were not Americans 
(how could he have suspected it?). When we had confessed, I in- 
quired whether there were then any American students at Oxford. 

“Oh, yes, twenty or thirty,” he said. 

“And how do they get on?”’ I asked. 

“Very well,” he said, “always very well the first year, when they 
seem to be on their mettle; but about the middle of the second year, 
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they seem to yield to the soporific influence of antiquity, and after 
that it is usually ivy and ruins.” 

I doubt if this is so true nowadays with the accession of the Rhodes 
scholars, for whom my friend Parkin, of the Rhodes Foundation, did 
so much, and who are in general of such a practical bent that they 
are not likely to be injured by a little ivy and ruins. 

This gentleman, who was connected with the music department of 
the University, courteously offered to be our guide about the grounds, 
saying that he had had much kindness from Americans during a 
visit to this country and took every opportunity to reciprocate it. 
He told us an anecdote, which I think is not outlawed by a certain 
Constitutional amendment. 

On his first trip to New York he made a number of pleasant ac- 
quaintances in the smoking room, and, after the irritating formality 
of the customs, along with five or six of them he went to the old 
‘Fifth Avenue Hotel to dine and spend the night. Late in the eve- 
ning, it was suggested that they should all go down to the bar and 
take a “night cap” in memory of their pleasant experiences at sea. 
He soon saw that the Americans had agreed to put up a little game 
on him, for, as they all lined up at the bar and were asked to name 
their drinks, each one of them mentioned with great familiarity some 
fantastic beverage, of which the visitor, not being a drinker himself, 
had never heard. With one it was “an eye-opener’, with another 
“a keep off the grass’’, etc., his immediate predecessor ordering “a 
step-and-fetch-it.””. When his turn came, he perceived that something 
was expected of him. He must not allow these Yankees to outdo 
him, and so, looking the barkeeper square in the eye, he said, “I think 
I'll take a spot-reacher.” For a moment the man’s countenance fell, 
but he quickly recovered himself and, saying, “Certainly, sir,” he 
disappeared behind the bar, and producing some rare bottles, quickly 
concocted and served a new drink, while the discomfited Americans 
looked on in amazement. (It may have been the beverage of which 
one barkeeper said that he had put in it some of everything he had 
except the license.) For the time being Britannia ruled the wave. 
That night the Englishman slept a deeper sleep than that of the 
just-landed. In the morning he went alone to the bar, with no idea 
of taking a drink, but simply to enjoy his triumph. The barkeeper 
met him with a broad smile, saying, “Thank you, sir. That was one 
on me. But you slept well, sir?” The Englishman nodded, and 
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the other went on, “You see, sir, that was really intended, as you 
suggested, to reach the spot, and, so to speak, discover the difficulty; 
but, if you will permit me, I will now give you what we shall here- 
after call ‘a spot-curer’.”” And with that he threw together a number 
of ingredients, which, my informant said, amply justified his promise. 

The next time I was at Oxford was with Doctor Parkin in 1911 at 
an encenia, or conferring of honorary degrees, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre. Among the recipients were several Indian princes who 
were in attendance at the coronation ceremonies, besides Admiral 
Sir Charles Beresford and others. Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the 
University, presided in his flowing robes of office and in equally 
fluent Latin, and in the case of Beresford his dignity was moderated 
by a gentle reference to Sir Charles’s combativeness, which brought 
a smile from the Admiral and a laugh from everybody else, to whom 
Latin seemed as familiar as the mother tongue. When I met Lord 
Curzon in 1920 at the San Remo Conference, I reminded him of 
this incident, and he then told me that it was on his initiative and 
by his selection that a distinguished group of writers, composers and 
others were afterward honored in a similar way by the University, — 
America being represented by Mark Twain and Whitelaw Reid, 
England by Kipling, Colvin and Sidney Lee, France by Saint-Saéns, 
etc. 

With all the beauty and charm of Oxford the most interesting 
thing I found was the group of relics of Shelley in the Bodleian 
Library, carefully treasured by the University from which he was 
expelled! 

1 While my narrative is on this side of the Atlantic I may add a co-related anecdote. 
I hope my prohibitionist friends will not hold against me the following bit of ancient 
history, an experience of my own, which, as it occurred some years before the ratifi- 
cation of the amendment, may have the benefit of the statute of stimulations. One 
evening, going to The Players for dinner, I encountered in the lower room my friend 
John Drew, then president of the club, who invited me to dine with him, but suggested 
that we should first have a cocktail. Approaching the wicket that did service for 
a bar, Drew held up two fingers; whereupon the “barkeep” poured out both kinds of 
Vermouth and some dry gin and adding a slice of orange, and throwing it all together 
in a frappé with the graceful gestures so familiar to hard drinkers, he poured out the 
refection, and we nodded and dashed it off. 

“What is the name of that, Drew?” I asked. 

“Tt has n’t any, it is only my cocktail,” he said. 

“May I name it?” 

“Certainly, fire away.” 

“Very well,” I said, “then I name it a Cock-a-doodle-Drew.” 


And so it was known in The Players for the years that elapsed before men ceased 
to know what a cocktail was! 
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A LUNCHEON WITH BROWNING 


In my Italian notes I have told of our visit to Asolo, long the home 
of Robert Browning. It was during our first trip to England in the 
summer of 1886 that Mrs. Johnson and I had the memorable ex- 
perience of meeting him. It was at a luncheon of eight at the house 
of Mrs. Jeune (wife of the English justice, afterward Lady Jeune 
and now Lady St. Helier). Lady Jeune, as she is perhaps best 
known, had an admirable and gracious talent as hostess and her 
home was the centre of interesting literary, artistic and other society. 
Mr. Humphry Ward and Mrs. Candace Wheeler of New York and 
her daughter Mrs. Keith were present, and Mrs. Johnson was placed 
at the right of the guest of honor. After we left the table, — where 
the conversation had been general, — Mr. Browning came over to 
chat with me. This struck me as very considerate of a younger man 
and a stranger and at once we became en rapport. From the start 
I saw that he was a man of large and genuine nature, without literary 
or other affectation. He had nothing distinctive of the poet about 
him, if I may except the sensibility and responsiveness of his manner, 
and looked like a prosperous and cultivated merchant. The warmth 
of his sympathies was soon revealed. 

After inquiries for Mr. Gilder and for Mrs. Gilder (whose sister, 
Mrs. Arthur Bronson, it will be remembered, was an intimate friend 
of Browning) we began talking of Charles de Kay, Mrs. Gilder’s 
brother, whose poetry he admired. Mr. Browning told of having met 
him in London, and also recounted in a rippling way, with much 
humor, an experience of de Kay’s in Paris. De Kay was distinguished 
for his fencing and was the founder of the Fencers’ Club in New 
York. When he was in Paris he took the opportunity to practice 
his favorite recreation in a prominent salle d’armes. Here, from time 
to time in his bouts with various fencers of repute, he revealed his 
proficiency; in fact his success reached such a point that it became 
necessary, as a matter of national pride, that he should be vanquished. 
Other swordsmen were brought in to save the day, but without avail 
until finally the best maitre-d’armes in Paris was set to the task, it 
being essential, as Browning said with a twinkle, that “this English- 
man must be put down’; but de Kay, as before, came out with flying 
colors. 
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We spoke of American poetry, and Browning said that, aside from 
a few dominant names in British verse, he felt, from what he knew 
of American writers, that our so-called “minor poets” (he detested 
the appellation) were superior to those of his own country. 

To Mrs. Johnson he spoke of another American. He said, “I have 
been meeting in various houses a countryman of yours who has made 
a great impression upon me, — a young fellow of marked character, 
for, though he is both a hunchback and a dwarf, he is yet one of the 
happiest natures I have ever met. He is a professional reciter and 
his name is Marshall Wilder. I have been much touched by the 
gaiety of this young fellow’s life. Here is a man with every dis- 
advantage who yet refuses to be daunted by his misfortune. In his 
recitals he rushes out upon the platform and tells a little story with 
a humorous point to it and is off again and back with another before 
you are done laughing at the first, and all with such simplicity and 
high spirits! It really is very impressive.” 

I could not but think that Mr. Browning’s interest in Wilder was 
of the sort with which he would regard a court jester of the Middle 
Ages, but I found his note of personal sympathy quite in keeping 
with the richness of feeling that runs through his verse. Of all the 
poets of his day, Browning seems to me to have had the biggest 
heart and the broadest horizon. 

Within a fortnight we were invited to meet him again, but under 
such circumstances that, much to my sorrow, we were not able to 
accept. For this failure, as will appear, my own social punctiliousness 
was to blame. 

Our hostess was to have been Mrs. Bronson at her home in Sloane 
Square, where we had already had the pleasure of meeting her. The 
invitation was for supper on Sunday evening with Browning alone, 
and I shall never forgive myself for the decision that I made by 
which we had to forego this second chance. Ever afterward I ob- 
served my wife’s injunction, “trust a woman’s instinct.” It was on 
this wise: 


A MEETING WITH ANNE THACKERAY 


WE had been invited by Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Keith to come to 
Ramsgate on that very Sunday to meet Anne Thackeray (Mrs. 
Ritchie, later Lady Ritchie) and her husband. The question was 
whether, having accepted this invitation, we were now at liberty to 
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decline it. My unwillingness to do so was partly because I very 
much desired to meet the daughter of Thackeray, who had been the 
delight and literary idol of three generations of my family. As we 
had already met Mr. Browning once, and might again, I thought we 
might miss altogether the chance of meeting Mrs. Ritchie if we did 
not accept this invitation; so, very much to our regret we declined 
to Mrs. Bronson, hoping for another chance. Alas! that chance 
never came. 

When the Sunday arrived on which we were to go to Ramsgate we 
found that the morning presented one of the most distressing ex- 
amples of all the distressing weather Britain can produce. It was 
a cold, dismal, drizzly, “pierce-etrating” day, and this did not in- 
crease Mrs. Johnson’s satisfaction with the decision which, for once, 
I had strenuously insisted upon. (Mea culpa!) We went drearily 
all the way across London in a four-wheeler, hoping against hope for 
better weather, and then took the jogging train, a long three hours 
to Ramsgate, arriving about luncheon time. The trip had not been 
without euphemistic variations of “I told you so’’, which were no 
easier to bear because I felt that the circumstances justified them. 

The first greeting from Mrs. Wheeler was not at all comforting or 
reassuring. “Why, my dear friends,’ she said, “I really did not 
expect you on such a day as this; and I am sorry to say that I have 
just had a note from Mrs. Ritchie in which she says that it will be 
impossible for them to come to luncheon, but that they will drive 
over soon afterward for a few minutes. It seems she has one of her 
terrible headaches.” 

Mea culpa! I did not dare look Mrs. Johnson in the face, and 
I think I have never felt so small in my life, for all the sequences 
of the first error seemed to be my fault: post hoc was propter hoc. 
But we went through the luncheon with our charming friends, and 
awaited with anticipation the time when Mrs. Ritchie should appear. 
When she came we had perhaps ten minutes’ chat with her on com- 
monplace topics, after which she announced that, greatly to her 
regret, she would have to return, but asked us if we would be good 
enough to accompany them part of the way. I thought that this 
would give us an opportunity, — one or the other of us, — to con- 
verse with Mrs. Ritchie, but when it came to pairing off in her 
phaéton and ours (mea multa culpa!) the Ritchies went together 
and the Johnsons followed! We dismounted at Bleak House and 
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stood for a few moments, while a rift in the clouds revealed the 
fact that the sun was still in existence, and had five or ten minutes’ 
further chat, when Mrs. Ritchie’s condition became so painful that 
she was obliged to go. (Mea maxima culpa!) However, she had 
shown great cordiality toward us and had invited us to come to 
see her in London. It seemed that her two children, a son and a 
daughter, had been born in the same years as ours, which interested 
her, and she was much touched by our admiration for her father. 

We were not able to see her again during that visit but in 1911 we 
had the pleasure of meeting her, first, at the Thackeray celebration 
at the Bluecoat Boys’ School, when she invited us to come to take 
tea with her a few days later. This celebration was a most interesting 
one, chiefly for the address of Lord Rosebery, which was one cf those 
polished productions in which the English University man excels. 
It was beautifully read and was a fine tribute to Thackeray except 
that it seemed to me to lay too much stress upon his “indolence”’, — 
a charge which can hardly lie against a man who produced so large 
a shelf of books, and books of such fine quality and profound worth. 
Lady Ritchie was quite piqued by the extreme frankness of Lord 
Rosebery, which to me was a striking example of the absolute candor 
in the English character. 

Later at her home we had a long and intimate talk about her 
father, from which I had confirmation of all my charming impressions 
of that lovable and genuine man. 


A GLIMPSE OF WHISTLER 


In 1897, Mrs. Johnson and I made a short trip to Paris, taking with 
us our daughter Agnes to place her, for the second time, in the 
Couvent de |’Assomption in Paris. Going by way of London, we 
announced ourselves at once to our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell, then living in Adelphi Terrace in an apartment overlooking 
the’ Thames, and above the apartments occupied later by Bernard 
Shaw and by Barrie. As we had but a day or two in the city, they 
immediately proposed to get “Jimmy” (in other words James A. 
McNeill Whistler) to come to dinner with us. Fortunately for us, 
he was free, and at this little dinner of six we had an interesting 
glimpse of him. He was in the best of spirits and quite animated, 
and the meal was one continuous fusillade of wit and satire on his 
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part. He seemed to put himself out to entertain the responsive 
American girl. He told us of one incident which struck me as quite 
characteristic of him. 

One day when he was busily engaged painting the portrait of an 
American friend in his studio on the second floor, there came a ring 
at his doorbell at the foot of the stairs and his man announced the 
arrival of a lady and her husband who had come from America to 
see him. He sent word to them that he was engaged and regretted 
that he would not be able to receive them. In a few minutes, word 
was brought up that they had come all the way from Chicago and 
could not go without seeing him. He replied that he was very sorry 
but that he could not be interrupted. But they were persistent, 
and he finally said to his sitter, “George, do go down and see what 
you can do with them.” Very soon this gentleman returned saying 
that they were implacable; they had come to see about a portrait 
and much desired a personal interview. While this explanation was 
being made to Whistler, the couple had taken their courage in both 
hands and had mounted the staircase to the landing outside his 
door. At this Whistler took great umbrage, and going out to meet 
them, palette and brushes in hand, he said, “Madam, you must 
know that a painter cannot be interrupted in his work, especially by 
one who has not an appointment. I beg that you will excuse me, 
that you will come some other time.” Whistler illustrated this 
speech from the beginning to the end by a gradual advance of his left 
hand, with which, by reason of the wet brushes that radiated from 
it like so many arrows, he succeeded in driving his visitors gradually 
back on the landing and putting them to flight. The scene was 
told with effective mimicry and when I said, “Mr. Whistler, you 
must have a good many odd experiences with the nowveaux riches,” 
he said, “Yes, and it takes them a long time to grow up to the por- 
traits we make of them.” 

I believe this was the same lady who in Paris, on the eve of the 
unveiling of French’s beautiful figure of Washington, at a reception 
given to the distinguished sculptor, even then in the forefront of his 
profession, said to him as she was introduced, “Ah! you are the 
brother of Mr. French of Chicago”’ (the late W. M. R. French, the 
able Director of the Art Institute of that city). “Yes,” French was 
overheard to say, in his gentle fashion, “when I am in Chicago. 
When he is in New York, he is my brother.” 
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CORONATION WEEK 


Mrs. JOHNSON and_I were in London in 1911 during the Coronation 
ceremonies. We had cards of invitation to all the functions except 
those of the Coronation itself, and saw the processions from the 
tribune of the National Liberal Club. Especially brilliant was the 
pageant of the Coronation itself, but the days were very fatiguing, 
quite apart from the length of the processions, for we had to rise very 
early and leave our hotel (the only imitation sky-scraper in London 
at that time) so that by seven we might cross St. James’s Park, which 
was to be closed at that hour. Breakfast and luncheon were served 
at the club. When the processions came they were an impressive 
epitome of British rule around the world. On Coronation Day the 
nobility of England were not so well off as we were in the matter 
of a midday meal and did well if they succeeded in concealing in 
their court dress a bit of food or drink to sustain them during the 
long stay at the Abbey. The fatigue of some of the Peers was 
manifest as their equipages straggled back from the ceremony, for 
we saw more than one with his feet up in his brougham, and with 
his coronet in his lap and smoking a cigarette. “Exhausted nature 
could no further go.” 

At the garden party at Buckingham Palace we had a good look 
at Their Majesties, who promenaded from the palace between the 
two lines of guests to the marquee where tea was served to the elect, 
the rest of us being served elsewhere. 

We had not seen Her Majesty since her girlhood residence in 
Florence with her mother, the Duchess of Teck, when we had heard 
all sorts of lovely things said of her by her physician, who was also 
ours. Our curiosity being satisfied by the sight of the two sov- 
ereigns, who seemed to us admirably representative English types, 
we divided our attention between the beautiful Princess Patricia, 
who had not then abdicated, and the bejeweled Indian princes — 
strung from crown to girdle with rubies and emeralds and other 
precious stones, while their unjeweled and unbonneted consorts 
played .a thinking part. 

That royal children are not essentially different from other children 
is indicated by an incident which was told to me and which I have 
never seen in print and which shows Her Majesty as a woman of 
humor and good sense. 
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The closing ceremony of the celebration was the review on Saturday 
of the British fleet and visiting battleships near the Isle of Wight. 
Mrs. Johnson was so tired when Friday night came and moreover 
the weather was so threatening that we gave our invitations to this 
function to friends. But English weather is very whimsical, not to 
say feminine, and the next morning proved to be a superb day for 
such a ceremony. 

The story goes that for some reason the King and Queen, accom- 
panied by the Princess Mary and the Prince of Wales, arrived at the 
coast a little later than the programme demanded. ‘The petty officer 
in charge of the launch which was to take Their Majesties to the royal 
yacht, the Victoria and Albert, noticing that the young people were 
lingering behind their parents and skylarking a little, —let us say 
in the fashion of American children, — and feeling his responsibility, 
ventured to say to the Princess, very gently, 

“Come along, little lady.”” Whereupon, looking him over care- 
fully, the royal maiden replied, with emphasis, 

“T am not a ‘little lady.’ I am the Princess Mary.” 

By this time, having noticed the delay of the children, Her Majesty 
had come back to the stern of the boat and, overhearing these re- 
marks, turned to the officer, who was much abashed, and said to 
him, 

“She is quite right. She is not a ‘little lady’; but we hope to 
make her one.” 

Everybody will agree that Her Majesty was entirely successful 
in these efforts. 
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DESIGNATION AS AMBASSADOR 


ONE evening in the spring of 1919 at my house in Lexington Avenue, 
New York, when after preliminary rumors it had been definitely 
announced in the press that Thomas Nelson Page had resigned as 
Ambassador to Italy, the subject came up between myself and my 
friend Maurice Egan. I knew that Egan had twice declined pro- 
motion to the Ambassadorship to Austria because he felt financially 
unable to sustain the very great demands of the position. Though, 
by reason of severe illness, he had been obliged to resign his post at 
Copenhagen, I knew also that he was still persona grata at Wash- 
ington. Speaking of our friend Page, I said, “Now, Maurice, if 
Page is really out, there is your chance. Why don’t you try for 
Rome? The expense would not be so great as Vienna and you are 
thoroughly conversant with Italy and Italian politics.” His reply 
was that his health was too precarious and that otherwise he did not 
feel impelled in that direction. “But,” said he, “Robert, that is 
the place for you. You are Italianissimo and are known there as an 
ardent friend of Italy.” He referred to the fact that in connection 
with the two Italian war relief funds of which I had had the manage- 
ment I had had many occasions to present the little-known facts 
of Italy’s important contributions to the allied cause, and that in 
general I had written much in prose and verse in admiration of that 
country and her people. Nevertheless, Egan’s suggestion seemed so 
preposterous to me that I treated it as a joke, giving him several 
reasons why it seemed out of the question. He was much at Wash- 
ington in those days and on his return from one of his visits he re- 
newed his assault upon my modesty and gave me reasons for thinking 
that my name might be seriously considered. Mrs. Johnson bluntly 
said she would n’t hear of it, but all the same we discussed details 
in a spirit of banter. He finally informed me that Page’s resignation 
had definitely been accepted — a condition which I had previously 
told him was a sine qua non of any mention that I might consent to 
have made of my name. Whatever was done in the matter by Egan 
was done with his usual elusiveness. The moment that my nom- 
ination assumed the aspect of possibility, a group of my best friends 
cordially interested themselves in promoting it — none of them for 
513 
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merely political reasons. I thought the position one of too much 
dignity to be campaigned for. When I began to take the matter 
seriously it was because they did so and because President Wilson 
(in reply to a suggestion from my friend Colonel House in Paris), 
said that he would give consideration to my name. 

In September, after the final return of the President, I learned 
that the post had been offered to my friend, Brand Whitlock, then 
our minister to Belgium, whereupon IJ wrote a letter of congratulation 
to him and one of thanks to the President, and, dismissing the whole 
matter, I definitely accepted the Directorship of the Hall of Fame 
(which I still retain), and settled down to my winter’s work. 

But Belgium, it seems, was loath to let Whitlock go. The two 
legations had been raised to the rank of embassies and the gallant 
Belgians were intent on having as our first Ambassador the beloved 
American who had saved Brussels and had been such a staunch 
friend to their country; and they carried their point. By reason of 
the President’s illness at the close of his trip to the Pacific Slope in 
advocacy of the League of Nations the question of the Italian 
embassy naturally was postponed. 

No one could have been more surprised than I when on the twenty- 
ninth of January, 1920, breakfasting at home alone and late, I re- 
ceived a letter from Secretary Lansing informing me of the President’s 
wish to designate me as Ambassador to Italy. Mrs. Johnson had 
gone out and it was not until we were at luncheon that I had the 
chance to broach the subject. Then, quite casually, I said, “Well, 
after all, we are to goto Rome. The President has decided to appoint 
me.” Thinking this one of my characteristic pleasantries, she said, 
“Oh, you can’t fool me this time, and, besides, I would n’t go if he 
did.” Then I handed her the letter. 

A family consultation followed; the whole ground was gone over, 
and the upshot was that Mrs. Johnson’s misgivings as to the financial 
demands and my own lack of confidence were dissipated and I ac- 
cepted the honor. The President soon made the nomination, which 
was promptly reported by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and was confirmed without opposition. Late in February I went to 
Washington for the usual “month of instructions.” By this time 
Secretary Lansing had resigned and Mr. Polk was Acting-Secretary 
of State. There was a great congestion of business and I got no 
“instructions.” I put in the time making myself familiar with the 
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recent relations between the two countries, particularly as reflected 
in the Peace Conference and in the correspondence between the 
President and the Department and Mr. Peter A. Jay, chargé d'affaires 
at Rome after the retirement of Mr. Page. The President, though 
he had seen but five or six persons since the beginning of his illness, 
sent word that he wished to see me and I took my leave of him in a 
most interesting interview of a half hour. I construed this excep- 
tional act as a compliment to Italy, as did our Italian friends. 
Mrs. Wilson also received us to say goodbye, and impressed us anew 
by her unique charm and graciousness, which had been recognized 
everywhere in Europe. 

On the twentieth of March we sailed on the French line, leaving 
behind us my private-secretary and his wife, who were not able 
to secure passports by reason of the interregnum in the position of 
Acting-Secretary of State, there being no legal provision in such an 
emergency for a substitute to sign passports! As I much needed his 
services, I did everything possible to cut the red tape, but in vain. 

Just before sailing I had been introduced to a fellow passenger 
who told me that she had a near relative in the diplomatic corps. 
After we had been out two or three days I met this lady at the top 
of the main gangway. Ske was accompanied by an Italian gentleman, 
whom she introduced. In the course of the conversation she said, 

“You are going to a very agreeable post, Mr. Johnson,” and 
after I had assented, she said, “but you will find it very difficult 
because of the bitter feeling toward the President in Italy.” 

I said I hoped to do something to promote better relations in 
every respect, and she added, 

“Of course, it is quite natural that the President should have 
taken the Jugoslav side in the Fiume matter, since Mrs. Wilson is a 
Serbian by birth.” 

For the relative of an American diplomat this discussion of our 
affairs in the presence of a foreigner was of itself rather gauche and 
the conclusion sufficiently shocking. My response was, 

“Madam, any one who would believe that would believe anything. 
Good morning,”’ and raising my cap, I left her. 

I give this incident as an example of the lengths to which partisan 
misrepresentation will go. 

In Paris our first official duty was to pay our respects to Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Wallace, who at once asked us to dinner en famille 
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and a few days later included us in a brilliant formal dinner at which 
Maréchal Foch and the Maréchale were the guests of honor. Others 
present were the Spanish Ambassador, the Princess Murat, and 
Princess Patricia, who as the wife of a plain captain had relinquished 
her precedence and sat almost at one end of the long table, the host 
and hostess facing each other at the middle. Before going into 
dinner we had been much impressed by a handsome lady of full 
port and large features who arrived a little late. She would have 
been distinguished in any company by her dignity, high-bred car- 
riage, and an impression of force without lack of femininity. It 
proved to be the Princess Murat, granddaughter of Maréchal Ney 
and during the War a leader in many patriotic movements. It was 
she that had placed her “hotel” at the disposition of President 
Wilson at the Peace Conference, and the only regret in this delightful 
evening was that we were not thrown in her company. But we had 
charming glimpses of the guests of honor. Madame Foch was most 
winning in the simplicity of her dress, manners and gentle, womanly 
bearing. We spoke with the Maréchal soon after we returned to 
the drawing room. After greeting us with great cordiality he re- 
ferred in the highest terms to our soldiers, to whom, I ventured to 
assure him, he was already dear. It was the first of many enjoyable 
interviews that we had with him during and after my incumbency at 
Rome, and which only deepened the first impression of this warm- 
hearted, wise and intellectual man, whose elevation to the supreme 
command one soon saw was not an accident. The Spanish Am- 
bassador, Sefior Quinones de Leon, graciously came over and intro- 
duced himself to me, greeting me heartily and winning me by his 
urbanity. He said he would write of us to the Spanish Ambassador 
in Rome, who was doubly his colleague, both being members of the 
Spanish Academy. It must be remembered that until a diplomat 
has presented his letters of credence he has no official standing 
in another country and any attentions he may there receive are a 
surplusage of courtesy. 

My second call was upon the Italian Ambassador to France, 
Count Bonin-Longare, who, after ten minutes of conversation in 
French, I discovered spoke English fluently. A little later, upon 
the return from Rome of the Countess, a slender, beautiful and 
distinguished Italian type, a dinner in our honor was given by Their 
Excellencies at the spacious Embassy in the Rue de Grenelle, formerly 
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owned by General Boulanger but now the property of the Italian 
Government and the home of our friends the Romano-Avezzanas. 

After three weeks in Paris (which completed the month allowed to 
proceed to a diplomatic post) with high anticipations we left for 
Rome. First, however, we had made a trip by automobile to the 
devastated district by way of Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood 
to Rheims and back by Soissons, a melancholy experience which a 
few months later enabled me to make interesting comparison with 
the similar destruction in Northeastern Italy. 


THE SAN REMO CONFERENCE 
APRIL 19-26, 1920 


On the way to Rome occurred a contretemps which may or may not 
have had an influence upon my unexpected participation in the 
Conference of the Supreme Council which was about to convene at 
San Remo. While I was in Paris the Conference was much under 
public discussion and there was curiosity to know whether the 
United States would be represented and, if so, to what extent and 
by whom. Naturally it was expected that the President, if he should 
decide to participate, would select as his representative the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the country in which the Conference was to be 
held. Whether to draw my fire or not, it was definitely announced 
in the Paris edition of an American newspaper that I had been 
chosen, and I was asked by telephone to confirm or deny it. Mrs. 
Johnson, answering the call in my absence, said simply that she 
knew nothing about it, and this was interpreted and printed as a 
denial from me. 

As the Conference was to meet within a few days it did not occur 
to me that I (or for that matter any one else) would be chosen, since 
an eleventh-hour appointee would be at a special disadvantage 
among experienced statesmen, most of whom had taken part in 
previous meetings of the Council. It seemed to me so improbable 
that I dismissed the matter from my mind, which was then occupied 
with getting to Rome within the month allowed by the Government 
for arrival at my post. I was to have left Paris on the sixteenth of 
April by the Simplon route, arriving in Rome on the seventeenth, 
but at noon just as we were about to leave for the station, I was 
informed that by reason of an extended strike on the Northern Italian 
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railways, the train had been taken off. So I said to the dispatch 
agent of the Paris Embassy: “Get us to Italy by any route as quickly 
as possible.” He decided to send us the next day by the Riviera to 
Ventimiglia at the frontier, and to arrange by telegraph with the 
Government authorities then at San Remo to see us through to 
Rome, and this he did. At Ventimiglia we found that the only 
train to Rome that night was without sleeping accommodations, so 
that Mrs. Johnson and I should have had to sit up all the way. So 
I decided to break the journey at San Remo and trust to getting 
a wagon-lit the next day, which was Sunday. At San Remo I saw 
that we were evidently expected for we were received at the station 
by two attachés of the Italian Foreign Office, who showed us every 
attention and escorted us to the Hotel Royal, where the British 
delegates to the Conference were installed. 

Here the indefatigable American correspondents, of whom there 
were seven, sent up their cards, requesting interviews, to which 
I responded that I bad nothing to say for publication, but should 
be pleased to see them “en bloc” after dinner. At this interview, 
with much adroitness one of them said: 

“Mr. Ambassador, this is an extraordinary situation. In Paris, 
it was reported that you were to come to the San Remo Conference, 
which, you know, opens on Monday. You virtually denied the re- 
port and yet here you are! To-morrow this fact will be known all 
over the world. Is not some explanation necessary? You cer- 
tainly must know the facts.” 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “in the expressive language of your 
useful profession, ‘search me!’, I am not here by reason of any > 
official instructions direct or implied, but simply by an accident of 
travel.”’ 

“You deny that you have had any communication with the 
Department of State on the subject of the Conference?” 

“T do, and I appeal to a hitherto unimpeached reputation for 
veracity. I have no arriére pensée whatever.” 

“Very well, Mr. Ambassador, it is then in your interest as well 
as ours that an authorized statement should be sent out to that 
effect.” 

“T have become aware of that,” I replied, “and I am sending a 
telegram to the Secretary of State explaining the contretemps and 
saying that I shall proceed to Rome by the first through train, 
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to-morrow evening. I certainly wish to avoid creating an embar- 
rassing situation either for myself or for my Government. You are 
at liberty to state the facts as I shall now write them out.” 

And so an episode that might have operated disadvantageously 
by becoming an “incident” came to an end. The next morning, 
being in the same city with the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Scialoja, and the Premier, Mr. Nitti, I requested interviews with 
them in order formally to present my respects. (Perhaps I should 
say that an Ambassador’s first call is always made upon the Foreign 
Minister.) I was cordially received by both gentlemen and made 
explanation of my presence, and this was the beginning of the agree- 
able official relations which, made easy by their distinguished and 
considerate courtesy, continued till the fall of Mr. Nitti’s govern- 
ment. That evening, April 18, we said goodbye to San Remo, with 
no expectation of seeing again that delightful and flowery spot, 
haying had only tantalizing glimpses of the statesmen who were 
henceforth to settle the fate of nations without our country’s knowl- 
edge — not to say its consent, though this they would gladly have 
had. Apparently, the United States was not to be represented at 
the Conference. 


FIRST OFFICIAL AUDIENCE AT THE QUIRINAL 


Our arrival in Rome was on Monday the nineteenth of April about 
one o'clock. In accordance with etiquette we were met at the train 
by the entire staff of the Embassy, and we were conducted to the 
Grand Hotel by the Counselor, Mr. Peter A. Jay, who had done 
everything possible for our convenience. He had already arranged 
for my presentation to Count Sforza, acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the absence of Mr. Scialoja at San Remo. My reception 
the next morning at the Foreign Office (known as the Consulta), was 
most cordial and kind and in this respect was typical of my official 
intercourse both before and after the succession of Count Sforza as 
Minister. The next day, in accordance with the prescribed formality, 
I informed the Master of the Royal House that I had presented my 
letters at the Foreign Office, and that I now had the honor to request 
His Majesty the King to appoint a time for the presentation of my 
letters to him. In reply to this I received a call from the Master of 
the Royal House on Wednesday afternoon, informing me that the 
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audience was fixed for eleven o’clock on Thursday morning. I con- 
strued these prompt arrangements as a compliment to my Govern- 
ment. That night we met the gentlemen and ladies of the Embassy 
at a dinner given to us by Mr. and Mrs. Jay, so that on the next 
morning I had some acquaintance with the members of the Embassy, 
whom it is the custom to present to His Majesty on the occasion of 
the first audience. 

I presume that the reader will expect an account of this formality, 
simple and brief though it is. The Chancery is on the Piazza San 
Bernardo, near the Grand Hotel and is also on the Via Venti Settem- 
bre, which runs straight away to the Quirinal. In due time the 
Royal coaches, three in number, came to the hotel to convey us to 
the Palace. The prescribed dress is redingote (frock coat) with silk 
hat, and eight of my staff, including my private secretary, were of 
the party. To them were assigned the first two of the coaches, the 
third being reserved for the Ambassador, who is escorted by the 
Master of the Royal House in Court costume, who faces him, riding 
backward. The coaches are of black with much corded and tasseled 
decoration in red and white (the colors of Savoy), and are high- 
swung, with steps that let down. There are two men on the box, 
with three behind on the last coach and two on the others. These 
are of course in the livery of the Court. 

Our arrival at the unpretentious entrance of the Palace was greeted 
by a fanfare of trumpets from a file of soldiers in the courtyard to 
the left and by the attendants in full costume. We then proceeded 
alongside the court to a carpeted stairway where I found my staff 
drawn up on each side, and was greeted by officials of the Court, 
who conducted us to the second floor. At the long hall at the top 
of the stairs we found other servants and another file of soldiers 
who came to “present arms.” In this room we left our hats and 
were conducted to an ante-room to await my summoning by 
the King. 

The reception was in one of the beautiful long salons and I found 
His Majesty meeting me considerably more than half way, with 
a cordial shake of the hand in acknowledgment of my bows. While 
I was still standing I made the formal statement which precedes the 
presentation of letters of credence and which includes a message 
of greeting from the President of the United States, whose personal 
representative the Ambassador, of course, is. His Majesty, without 
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any derogation of dignity, is most considerate of foreigners, and we 
were soon chatting at ease. Naturally he spoke first of my prede- 
cessors, inquiring about Mr. Page, and, with particular cordiality, 
about Mr. Henry White. He spoke with the deepest feeling of the 
half-million Italian soldiers lost in the war, to whom I had referred. 
I recalled to his memory our conversation on Forestry at the time 
when I had had the honor of an audience in 1903, and he commented 
on the extensive injury to the Italian forests during the War, — not 
only by the destructiveness of the enemy’s fire but by the necessity 
of making use of them for military purposes, — saying that this was 
one of the unreckoned ravages of war. I can say no more of our 
twenty minutes’ conversation save that it comprised on his part the 
most friendly, interested and intelligent references to America, 
showing that he had followed closely not only the fortunes of his 
own people within our borders, but the progress of America as a 
nation. In due time he remarked that he understood I had a very 
good staff, whereupon I knew that the time had come for me to ask 
permission to present them. In order to minimize this formality 
His Majesty walked to the door with me. The members of the staff 
came in and I presented them by name. The King gave his hand to 
each and said something gracious and after a general remark to them, 
they bowed themselves out in prescribed order and the King gave 
me his hand and I followed, my agreeable predilections of the 
Sovereign of Italy having been fully confirmed. 

On the way down there was another presenting of arms by the 
file of guards in the long hall, which I acknowledged by my best 
military salute, and then we were re-conveyed to the hotel, in the 
same manner. 

The reader will perceive that this ceremony had been neither 
elaborate nor trying. 


RECEPTION BY THE CONFERENCE 


On my return to the Chancery after the ceremony, I found a cable- 
gram from the Department of State, numbered eighty-two, advising 
me that Mr. Leland Harrison of the Paris Embassy had been directed 
to report to me at San Remo and assuring me that I might repose 
entire confidence in his judgment and in his knowledge of the history 
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of previous conferences. Cablegrams numbered eighty and eighty- 
one were missing, but the inference was clear that I had been ordered 
to take part in the Conference — yet on what basis and with what 
powers? The Conference had already been under way for four days 
and I decided to go at once. On the advice of Mr. Jay, who himself 
was too ill to accompany me, I took with me Mr. T. Hart Anderson, 
Jr., Second Secretary, the code clerk Mr. Cole, and a stenographer, 
and left by the evening train, trusting to the arrival of explicit in- 
structions either by the forwarding of the belated dispatches or 
through those which Mr. Harrison should bring from Paris. The 
Government was of course informed of the situation as well as of 
our departure. At this time, communication between Italy and 
America, official and other, was subject to serious delays, almost as 
disadvantageous to us as during the latter half of the Fiume con- 
troversy of 1919, when Mr. Jay, then chargé d'affaires, felt it prudent 
to repeat important telegrams and letters. 

Reaching San Remo on the morning of Friday, April 23, my 
first thought was to make clear to Mr. Scialoja and Mr. Nitti my 
status or, rather, my yet undefined status, as the American rep- 
resentative. They received me in the afternoon in separate inter- 
views with sympathetic cordiality and confirmed my decision that 
it was better that I should not enter the Conference until specific 
instructions should arrive, even though the minimum of my function 
would be that of an “observer.” So there was nothing to be done 
but chafe as little as possible till Mr. Harrison should come. We 
hoped he would reach us by the afternoon train or at furthest by 
that of Saturday morning, but it was not until four-thirty in the 
afternoon of Saturday that he did arrive. In anticipation of this 
the army automobile that had been courteously placed at my dis- 
position by the Italian Government was ready to proceed at once 
to the Conference. 

I had but one question to ask of Mr. Harrison: “ What instructions 
to me are included in those to you?” — and, learning that I was 
accredited simply as an observer and to report the proceedings to 
the Department and convey to the President any message the 
Conference might wish to send, we were off in a moment, Harrison, 
Anderson, and myself, up to the Villa Devachan, the seat of the 
Conference, and by five o’clock were duly installed in the Council 
Room, in the first of the five remaining sessions — one on Saturday 
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the 24th, two on Sunday the 25th and two on Monday, the 26th 
— the total number of sessions being sixteen.! 

The word Devachan is Turkish and means “paradise.” The 
beautiful villa, which had been put at the disposition of the Con- 
ference by its owner, consisted of a commodious mansion of the 
bright Riviera type, situated high above the hotels of the city, 
together with large gardens of tropical plants and luxurious flowers 
in full bloom. It was approached by loop after loop of walled lanes 
bordered with roses. It commanded a wide view of the Mediter- 
ranean and in its broad central hallway of double height was served 
the afternoon tea without which no British diplomat would have 
considered the conclusions of the Conference binding. There were 
two sessions a day, usually from 11 to 1:30 and from 4 to 7:30, the 
members returning for luncheon to the hotels in which they had 
been hospitably quartered by the Italian Government. Other 
hours, morning, afternoon and night, were given up to preliminary 
work, or to sociability or consultation or to automobile rides along 
the charming coast. 

It is remarkable that, for all its importance, no adequate textual 
record has been made of the San Remo Conference, and, though 
what I shall say of it must at least be novel to the public, it would 
be impossible for me to attempt such a record — for reasons which 
will appear. 

The meetings were held in the long salon at the southeastern 
corner of the house, about an extemporized narrow table of horse- 
shoe shape covered with green baize. At the centre of the arch, fac- 
ing the entrance, sat the presiding officer, Mr. Nitti, President of the 
Italian Council, rotund of figure and face, dark and beardless, genial 
and suave, and with a wit that, it is said, spares neither friend nor foe. 
He presided with dignity and impartiality and, now and then, with 
a solvent touch of cheerful humor. On his right was the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Scialoja, contemplative and schol- 


1 Had I awaited the two missing cablegrams I should have seen much less than 
I did of the conference, for one of them reached me, if I remember rightly, on the day 
of its adjournment, April 26, the other which came the day before, was included in 
a telegram from Rome which was dated April 25, 2 a.m. and which quoted a cable- 
gram from Secretary Colby dated April 20, 4 p.m. which had just been received, mem- 
bers of the Embassy having stayed up to decode it. Had these explicit instructions 
reached me on the 21st, I should have participated in ten of the sessions, and it is 
not improbable that there would have been consultation by cable between the Su- 
preme Council and President Wilson, particularly on the Turkish treaty. 
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arly, with a high forehead and refined face, the sallowness of which 
gave an impression of ill-health, which was accentuated by his reserve. 
He was nevertheless a man of wise counsel and high principle. On 
Nitti’s left came Mr. Lloyd George, the British Premier, a short man 
with bristling gray moustache and longish gray hair, an attractive, 
shrewd personality with a twinkling eye and a mobile sweetness of 
manner, and with an arresting impression of power, the source of 
which has baffled many observers. Seated beside him was the British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Earl (now Marquess) of Curzon, a rather 
conventional and clerical type — the tallest man in the Conference, 
with large oval head and smooth face, who “jokes wi’ deefficulty”’, 
certainly one of the ablest and best informed men in English politics, 
and a patriotic Briton through and through; next, Mr. Matsui, the 
Japanese Ambassador to France, kindly, gentlemanly, apparently 
unobservant, but taking in everything and giving out little, after 
the needlessly astute manner of Japanese diplomats; then the Belgian 
representatives, Mr. Hymans (pronounced FKe-monse) and Mr. 
Jaspar, of both of whom I received agreeable but meagre impressions, 
for they were not present at our first and second meetings. On the 
right of Mr. Scialoja was the stocky figure of the French Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Millerand, now President of the 
French Republic — a large, well-proportioned head with bushy white 
hair, and a full, frank, earnest face, showing power of thought as well 
as of action, attractive despite his lack of the lightness of touch of 
Lloyd George or Nitti. On his right was the second French delegate, 
Mr. Philippe Berthelot (later appointed Secretary General of the 
French Foreign Office, with the rank of Ambassador), who brought 
up statistical reinforcements from time to time to his chief, and who 
was a man of large influence in the French politics of several ad- 
ministrations.! Next, there was a place, rarely occupied, for another 
French bureau officer, Mr. Kammerer, Secretary of the French 
delegation, and then came the American Ambassador, with Mr. 


1 The absence of one distinguished man from the Council table was a matter of 
remark. At the right hand of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs one would have 
expected to find Mr. Camille Barrére, the French Ambassador to Italy, dean not only 
of the diplomatic corps in Rome but of the whole international diplomatic corps, by 
reason of his long service in the career, including nearly twenty-five years at his Italian 
post. This was all the more to be expected because Mr. Barrére had been a member 
of previous important conferences and moreover was present at San Remo throughout 
the entire proceedings, doubtless in consultation with Mr. Millerand, as Mr. Balfour 
was with Mr. Lloyd George. 
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Harrison and Mr. Anderson. I thought it most considerate and 
generous, and a compliment to the United States, that both my 
secretaries should have been admitted to the honor of the semi- 
circle. Doubtless secretaries of other representatives were in the 
group back of Mr. Nitti, where I fancied — alas, incorrectly — that 
there were stenographers recording every syllable of the interesting 
discussions, each for his government. Will it be believed that no 
such exact and complete report was ever made of this important 
conference? But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story. 

Of one indispensable person who was present, I have yet to speak, 
Mr. Camerlynck, the interpreter, who sat inside the horseshoe, 
opposite and near Mr. Nitti, and performed in the cleverest way the 
difficult feat of steering the Conference through its bilingual cur- 
rents. For instance, when Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Curzon would 
speak, Mr. Camerlynck’s alert pencil would note the record in 
English and, the speech being finished, he would immediately and 
with assisting gesture, intonation and accent, read off his notes in 
French, translating the British Premier’s speech with astonishing 
faithfulness and expression. In giving Mr. Millerand’s response, 
he simply reversed the process. This unique achievement, main- 
tained at high speed for sixteen sessions, was graciously recognized 
by Mr. Lloyd George on the part of the Conference’ before its ad- 
journment; and later, in Paris, I had great pleasure in expressing my 
admiration and my sense of personal obligation in this matter in a 
talk which I had with a well-informed person of the French Foreign 
Office who (I did not know till he told me) was Mr. Camerlynck 
himself! 

When we were admitted, “The American Ambassador” being an- 
nounced by the President of the Council, the members rose and stood 
till we were seated. I went forward and shook hands with Mr. 
Scialoja and Mr. Nitti, merely bowing to the others, so that there 
might be as little interruption to the session as possible. Mr. Nitti 
in a graceful manner said that “he desired on behalf of the Supreme 
Council to offer a cordial welcome to the representative of the United 
States. He was particularly glad that the United States should be 
represented at a moment when the Council was about to take many 
decisions of very great importance. The Council was now engaged 
in discussing the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, which 
they hoped shortly would be presented to the Turkish representatives 
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for signature. The trend of their [past] discussions would be gathered 
by Mr. Johnson from the minutes of the meetings, which will be fur- 
nished to him. The Council has just concluded their discussion upon 
Armenia, and they have agreed that the matter should be referred 
to President Wilson as arbitrator. ‘The question now occupying 
the attention of the Council is the subject of mandates, and their 
present preoccupation is the future of Palestine and the Zionists.” 
A little later Mr. Nitti interrupted the discussion of this question in 
order to invite me to state the precise character of my functions, 
which I did as given above, this being my only oral participation 
in the proceedings. Mr. Lloyd George said that my presence would 
be especially useful in the case of the mandate for Armenia, but one 
of the newspaper correspondents who spoke of me as “a glorified 
reporter” was not far from the fact. 


UNRECORDED HISTORY 


I HAVE already mentioned the lack of a comprehensive and literal 
report of the proceedings of the Conference. Naturally, one asks, 
what sort of record does exist? The only one I could get in Italy 
was the British so-called procés-verbal, a copy of which so far as it 
related to the five sessions at which I was present, was kindly fur- 
nished to me, as a favor and not as a right, by Sir Maurice Hankey, 
secretary to the Premier. It was marked “British Secretary’s 
Notes” and is evidently based in part on Mr. Camerlynck’s memo- 
randa. Although Mr. Harrison made a special request for the entire 
record, which, as I have noted, Mr. Nitti in his welcoming speech 
had virtually promised me, it was courteously refused by our British 
friends, probably by authority of the Council, on the ground that 
I had not been a participant throughout! This seemed to me a 
narrow view to take of obligations in a supreme council of inter- 
national affairs and was certainly not in the spirit of “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” Moreover, while I was present there were 
numerous unintelligible references to the earlier proceedings. The 
record given us also lacked the text of several documents referred 
to and several appendices. The Italians, as I afterward learned, had 
an independent record in French, but neither Mr. Nitti nor Count 
Sforza, Foreign Minister in the next Cabinet, to both of whom 
I applied for it, seemed able to furnish it. Why the French did not 
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have an independent stenographic report of their own passes com- 
prehension. Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine were distributed to man- 
datories without an adequate record accessible to the public of the 
preliminary discussions or even of the reasons. It was easy for me 
afterward to understand the failure at the Paris Conference to make 
record of President Wilson’s reservation in the matter of the mandate 
concerning the island of Yap.! 

It was by a series of successive shocks that I became aware of 
this casual manner of doing the world’s business. Sir Maurice 
Hankey’s account of the conclusions arrived at in San Remo, so 
far as it goes, is doubtless correct, and I am sure he had the esteem 
and confidence of all with whom he was thus related. It includes 
a considerable summary of the debate, but it is given in that exas- 
perating “oratio obliqua”’ which naturally reports more fully what 
the recorder thinks most pertinent or happens to be most interested 
in, and which fails to impose on a speaker the responsibility of 
direct, exact and full quotation. The Parliamentary debates will 
tell you that “the Right Honorable gentleman would not venture 
to infer from the words of the distinguished member from the West 
Riding of Yorkshire” or that “the speaker would be the last person 
to assume that the statement of the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India could by the greatest stretch of language be called 
equivocal, and yet .. .” etc., etc., ete. 

It is in this unsatisfactory fashion that the “secret” and still 
unpublished account of the proceedings of the San Remo Confer- 
ence was made. The main facts are probably there, but one cannot 
follow motive to its source, and the color of events is that of a 


1 The Paris Conference of August 8, 1921, relating to the question of Upper Silesia 
etc. — at which by the way Mr. Camerlynck was also official interpreter — was re- 
ported in the French newspapers much more fully and satisfactorily. Here is a speci- 
men of the non-committal daily “communiqué a la presse” given out at San Remo: 

San Renao, le 25 Avril, 1920. 

Le Conseil Supréme s’est réuni cet aprés-midi 4 16 heures 4 la Villa Devachan. 
Etaient présents: MM. Nitti, Scialoja, Lloyd George, Lord Curzon, MM. Millerand, 
Berthelot, Johnson et Matsui. 

Monsieur Nitti a fait un exposé du point de vue de la délégation italienne au 
sujet de la phase actuelle de la question adriatique. MM. Lloyd George et Miller- 
and ont 4 leur tour exprimé l’avis des respectives délégations 4 cet égard. La 
question formera |’objet d’un nouvel examen. 

Ensuite, avec |’intervention de MM. Hymans et Jaspar, le Conseil a traité la 
question de |’application du traité de Versailles de la part de 1’Allemagne. 


Apparently, no china has been broken by the full and frank system of public record 
adopted at the Washington Conference under the chairmanship of Secretary Hughes, 
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London fog. In matters of such *supreme importance, the precise 
word is everything and, of course, even the precise word often fails 
to give the temper of the speaker. Take, for instance, the question 
of the mandates, which was being discussed when I entered the 
Conference. One must infer that there had been a private under- 
standing between France and Great Britain as to the allotments — 
that of Syria to the French and those of Palestine and Mesopotamia 
to the English. To hear Lord Curzon’s eloquent and deprecatory 
expression of the reluctance with which Great Britain was willing 
to undertake the administration of the oil fields of Mesopotamia or 
the responsibilities implied in the mandate for Palestine was to 
suffer with the speaker in his assumption of great international 
burdens. One could not but feel the tears in his voice and wonder 
what adequate form of expression would be left for him if he should 
assume for his country the guardianship of martyred Armenia. But 
there is no hint of the scene in the statistical record. 

It is appropriate just here to ask, Who is to write the official 
history of the Peace Conference and of the supplementary meetings 
of the Supreme Council? Never, probably, was a great series of 
events so scantily revealed at the time. If the board of aldermen 
in any American or English town should grant a street privilege to 
an itinerant vendor of, let us say, plums, the record of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting would probably be full and clear and open to 
the public. But let the most powerful international tribunal ever 
known meet for months to rearrange the affairs of half the world, 
creating new nations, marking difficult frontiers, distributing colo- 
nies and principalities as the spoils of war, imposing colossal and 
permanent responsibilities, establishing undreamed-of new prin- 
ciples and conditions, and one searched in vain for an adequate and 
authentic report of its deliberations. 


THE ARMENIAN MANDATE 


Tue only communication from the Conference to President Wilson 
which I was called on to forward was the appeal to him that the 
United States should accept a mandate for Armenia “within the 
limits set forth in Part IIT Section V of the first print of the draft 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey’’, and that, in case the United States 
should be unwilling to accept a mandate, the President should under- 
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take the difficult task of delimiting the Turkish frontiers of that 
unhappy country in the vilayets of Erzeroum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, and also of making stipulations concerning access to the sea 
for the independent state of Armenia. Just before this message was 
formulated Lord Curzon did me the honor to invite me to come to 
see him in his apartment for a few minutes to receive information 
of the probable decision of the Conference. He stated — what every- 
body knew — that the reason the mandate was offered to us was 
because the representatives of Great Britain at San Remo could not 
agree that it should be undertaken by her. He began his exposition 
by a rather elementary lecture on features of certain previous nego- 
tiations in the Supreme Council, with which, as the time was short, 
I felt obliged to tell him I was familiar, and he expressed the strong 
hope that we would see our way to come to the aid of Armenia by 
accepting the mandate. I made it clear that I had no instructions 
on this question, but added, as I also said to Mr. Lloyd George in 
a delightful casual meeting later in the day, that there was certainly 
a widespread and intense interest in Armenia throughout my country, 
chiefly in what he would call the nonconformist churches; “and you 
know, Mr. Prime Minister,” I said with a twinkle of suggestion, to 
which he responded with a smile, “non-conformist sentiment cannot 
wholly be ignored.” I cited the colossal contribution to Mr. Cleve- 
land Dodge’s Armenian relief fund made by religious people of 
America, who undoubtedly desired that the independence of Armenia 
should be safeguarded. I added that evidently the Armenians were 
looking to us as their chief if not their last reliance, but that it 
would be impossible to forecast the action of Congress, with which 
the decision concerning the mandate must rest. 

Looking back upon the San Remo Conference it seems to me that 
it is greatly to be regretted that, although it declared for Armenian 
independence and provided access for Armenia to the sea and even 
made a decision of a territorial character on the East, it failed to 
devise a sufficient “modus vivendi” for that since-newly-martyred 
land. As for America — to which it was easy and convenient to 
pass on the responsibility — I believe that, assuming that our official 
aid was out of the question, some plan might have been arranged — 
I fear it is now too late —for the organization of an Armenian 
administration to enlist American and other experts in every de- 
partment, — health, education, public works, police, finance, and 
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so forth, — the sustaining resources to be raised by popular sub- 
scription, or by long-time obligations of Armenia. What she needed 
then was the prestige of our moral support and our financial interest. 
These wanting, she became the helpless prey of Bolshevists and 
Kemalists and her last end was worse than the first. 

The discussion of the subject revealed the great desire, not to say 
anxiety, of the English members that it should be made as easy as 
possible for the President to accept. Lord Curzon favored the 
inclusion in the cablegram to Mr. Wilson of five articles respecting 
Armenia which had already been drafted to be proposed as amend- 
ments to the Treaty with Turkey. Mr. Lloyd George, however, 
felt that this formidable action would make America’s acceptance 
of the mandate doubtful and the articles were left out of the cable- 
gram. The question also arose whether if we did accept the President 
could also undertake the arbitration, and this was settled in the 
affirmative. There is no doubt that our participation as desired 
would have greatly ameliorated the British position in Asia Minor. 
The two notes, one on each subject, were in their final form the 
work of Lord Curzon, England’s distinguished expert on Turkish 
affairs. 


A SETTLEMENT THAT DID NOT SETTLE 


ANOTHER subject of special interest to me, since the United States 
through the President was closely related to it, was the Adriatic 
settlement. When I had seen Mr. Scialoja and Mr. Nitti ‘on the 
23d they had said that they expected that a final understanding 
on this vexed and difficult question would be reached during the 
Conference. They informed me that they had a new plan, virtually 
the Peace Conference’s buffer-state agreement of December 9, 1919 
— with “piccolissimi’”’ amendments in detail, said Mr. Nitti — which 
he assumed were so insignificant that they would encounter no 
objection. This agreement of December 9, it will be remembered, 
was unanimously approved by Mr. Lloyd George (Sir Eyre Crowe 
signing for him), by Mr. Clemenceau and by President Wilson 
(Mr. Polk signing in his place). During the next month Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Clemenceau, without the slightest consultation or 
codperation with their American colleagues, deserted this agreement, 
and substituted the other and quite different one of January 9, 1920, 
a high-handed action which justly incurred the polite but stinging 
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rebuke of the President. In all the criticisms, partisan or other, 
which fell upon the devoted head of Mr. Wilson, I have never seen 
a word of American disapproval of his protest against this extraordi- 
nary action in going ahead and leaving us out of the account. The 
President was ill, to be sure, but the Secretary of State was not. 
Mr. Wilson, I believe, was never accused of breaking faith, though 
sometimes circumstances compelled him to change his attitude. 
At the Paris Conference the frequent, sudden and unaccountable 
shiftings of Mr. Lloyd George’s positions became proverbial, 

It is told that at one meeting of diplomatic representatives 
Mr. Balfour was put forward to define Great Britain’s position on 
a certain question. When he had finished Mr. Lloyd George said 
that that was all very pretty, but that unfortunately it was not 
Great Britain’s position at all, and what that was he proceeded to 
state himself, after which Mr. Balfour rose and blandly said that 
his own statement may not have been his Government’s policy to- 
day, but that it certainly had been its policy last night and might 
easily again become its policy to-morrow. 

So, as Mr. Nitti told me on April 24, he determined to 
present the new scheme to the Council, which he did, with every 
hope of success. . I expressed my general satisfaction that the affair 
was in so promising a state of settlement, presuming that the solu- 
tion would be such that President Wilson could approve it. What 
was my astonishment when the text was shown to me to find that, 
instead of “piccolissimi” changes, a wholly new scheme for the 
government of the Free State of Fiume was set forth, the super- 
vision being taken away from the League of Nations and vested in 
a commission of five representatives: one of Hungary, one of Jugo- 
slavia, and the other three—a majority, in fact — represent- 
ing respectively Italy, the Free State of Fiume (then and there 
created) and the Corpus Separatum of the City of Fiume. This 
of itself would have plunged the whole affair into a new cauld- 
ron of discussion. Moreover, Mr. Nitti declared that the alter- 
native would be his insistence upon the Pact of London — which, 
it will be remembered assigned Fiume to Serbia — though he 
acknowledged that Italy in the interest of European peace had 
at last been impelled to resign herself to accept the buffer-state 
agreement. 

To my further astonishment, when Mr. Nitti on April 25 did 
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present the new “settlement”, Mr. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George 
waived it off, courteously but decisively, saying, in effect: “Mr. Nitti, 
what you regard as trivial changes may seem to others considerable 
matters of principle. The prospect seems to be the starting afresh 
of proposal, counter proposal, dispatch and reply. Instead of settling 
the question, you are likely by this new proposition to prolong it 
indefinitely. The Jugoslavs are not represented here and America is 
only present in a silent capacity. Now you have before you two 
agreements signed by both Great Britain and France — our faith is 
pledged to each — the Pact of London, which our Governments con- 
sider binding, and the December 9 agreement, signed also by the 
United States. If you were to say that you accept the latter the 
whole question would be concluded once for all.” Whereupon 
Mr. Nitti, seeing that there was no thoroughfare for his new propo- 
sition, announced that he would make his decision as between these 
two and let the Conference know the next morning which he should 
choose. Mr. Millerand in referring to France’s relation to these 
documents said in his downright fashion and with a touch of pride: 
“France always keeps her word.” 

I had, of course, informed the President of Nitti’s first sanguine 
assurance and I now cabled him of this agreement, which seemed 
sure and final. As the Conference broke up I said to Mr. Nitti 
that, while I had no instructions, it was obvious that I hoped he 
would choose, as the quickest road to a settlement, the agreement 
of December 9 signed by my Government. In our first interview 
I had reminded him that the President had made five separate and 
important concessions to the Italian position. It is not generally 
realized that this “obstinate”? member of the Supreme Council 
yielded four of these to the prime necessity of a defensive line 
for Italy, to wit (1) the frontier of the Tyrol on the North; (2) an 
advanced frontier on the Northeast, and, to assure Italy’s control of 
the Adriatic, the possession (3) of strategic islands and of Vallona. 
The fourth concession was the assignment of the mandate for Al- 
bania, while a fifth was the “blanket” offer to approve anything 
that the two countries might agree upon, the only condition being 
that it should not be at the expense of a third party. Mr. Nitti 
was aware, for I told him, that aside from these concessions, Mr. 
Wilson was immovable in his position, having “searched heart and 
conscience” in the desire to agree to the wishes of Italy. The 
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Italian Premier was of course not ignorant of the President’s oppo- 
sition to the Pact of London, a secret treaty of the existence of 
which the United States and its representatives in the Supreme 
Council in Paris had not been informed. 

But now came another surprise, for on Monday morning, when 
all ears were alert to hear Mr. Nitti’s momentous decision, he rose 
and read a telegram from Mr. Trumbich, expressing the desire of 
Jugoslavia to resume direct negotiations with Italy, and declared 
that there was nothing to do but postpone this settlement and 
accede to the request. Minor reasons were added, — the ill-health 
of Trumbich and the disturbed electoral conditions of Serbia, — but 
on the last day of the Conference, which had already been prolonged 
beyond the convenience of several members, these reasons were not 
needed to gain the approval of Mr. Nitti’s proposal, which speedily 
led to the resumption of direct negotiations at the Conference of 
Pallanza. There Mr. Scialoja began a vigorous line of action, which 
was speedily terminated by the fall of the Nitti Government and 
the accession of Mr. Giolitti. With the change came into power the 
man who finally accomplished the diplomatic feat of settling this 
vexed question, Count Carlo Sforza, promoted from Under-Secretary 
to Minister of Foreign Affairs. I was deeply disappointed at the 
failure of the San Remo Conference in this regard, for it prolonged 
the unrest of Italy and gave opportunities to the Bolshevists to 
extend their activities throughout the country, and although they 
could not capture Italy, their assaults upon its integrity have left 
scars that will be long in healing. 


A MEMORABLE DEBATE 


ANOTHER interesting scene which I had the good fortune to witness 
was the debate between Lloyd George and Millerand on the subject 
of the advance of the French into the neutral region, which advance, 
it will be recalled, had been made as a protest against the failure 
of the Germans to keep their agreement in the Versailles treaty to 
reduce their military forces in the Ruhr. The debate arose on the 
presentation of a request from the Germans to be permitted to raise 
the number of their troops to two hundred thousand instead of 
the one hundred thousand agreed upon in the treaty. On the 
23d, it was announced that Mr. Lloyd George had suggested in 
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an interview with the San Remo correspondents (reported in the 
Paris edition of the Daily Mail) that the number desired was “not 
unreasonable’’; this made it impossible for Mr. Millerand to do any- 
thing but counter in an interview of his own that afternoon, thus 
accepting this challenge to a battle-royal in the Conference. In the 
debate that ensued, Mr. Lloyd George did not figure to his usual 
advantage. With eyes cast down upon the table, while he turned 
his pencil end over end, he went so far as to suggest that France 
had imperialistic designs, citing the fact that she had advanced her 
troops into the neutral territory and taken possession of Darmstadt 
and Frankfurt. I was getting my first impressions of England’s 
distinguished spokesman, without prejudice, and was alert to notice 
every tone and facial gesture with which he made his unfortunate, 
half-hearted attack on the French. I have never seen anything 
finer in debate than Millerand’s reply. Nothing could have been 
more irritating than the accusation, but he kept himself well in 
hand. In the full, clear voice of conviction and with straightfor- 
ward and downright sentences he repelled the assertion that France 
had imperialistic designs — this to the Premier of the greatest empire 
of the world, recently immensely increased in extent by the Treaty 
of Versailles. He said, first, that his country’s frank and reiterated 
and well-known policy was simply ‘‘to make sure that the cataclysm 
of the World War should not occur again’’, adding, with the eloquence 
of sincerity, tinged with indignation: “Au moment ou I Allemagne 
réduira ses forces au chiffre du 8 aot, 1919, nous partirons, nous 
partirons!” And, later, after discussing the subject in detail, though 
not at great length, he closed by saying: “Est-ce bien entendu? 
Nous partirons.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s rejoinder was only heat lightning and the 
debate took another turn, but Mr. Millerand had impressed the 
Conference and won his point, the denial of Germany’s request to 
increase her military force just at the moment when she should 
have been keeping her promise to reduce it. On the contrary, the 
promise of France to withdraw was religiously kept, even though 
the perfidy of Germany made it necessary to advance for a second 
time. It will be remembered that the reason given for the appeal 
of Germany to be permitted to double her army was that it was 
necessary for her to put down local insurrections and Bolshevist 
agitations, but events have proved that she and Lloyd George were 
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wrong and Millerand was right. For three years she has been 
able to put down every insurrection, and while she has been 
willing to profit by the success of the Soviets in Russia — for the 
promotion of which she will be pilloried in history — her own soil 
has been too conservative for the sowing of Bolshevist seed. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s super-opportunism sometimes seems to rise no higher 
than the line of momentary least resistance; happily, in this instance, 
the pin-pricking of France resulted, through Millerand’s dignity and 
firmness, in strengthening for the time the loosened ties of the 
Entente countries, which had never before been so weak. It has 
been suggested to me by a diplomat that the British Premier may 
have had a subtle purpose in making this otherwise futile accusa- 
tion, namely, to get Millerand to place clearly on record the fact 
that France had no imperialist designs. 


THE CONQUERING HEROES COME 


ANOTHER scene of dramatic interest was the entry of the uniformed 
military and naval experts, who from time to time were admitted 
to make reports of their investigation of the military situation in 
Germany and of other matters. Their coming, which was unexpected 
by me, was like a bugle note and gave an accent of actuality and 
solemnity to the proceedings. It was a striking group of famous 
men that entered and to whom, instinctively, the members paid 
honor by rising. They took seats within the horseshoe, no farther 
forward than Mr. Hymans on their right and myself on their left. 
First came that great soldier, the supreme victor of the war, 
Maréchal Foch, commander of more troops than Napoleon ever 
had, impressive by his force, geniality and simplicity, a combina- 
tion of strength and lovableness. He was accompanied by his chief- 
of-staff, General Weygand, who was afterward to win new honors 
and do new service to the Allies by his activity in Poland — a small, 
slender man of keen dark eyes and compact features. With them 
was the French Admiral Le Vavasseur. Leading on the other side 
were the British Admiral Lord Beatty, strong, handsome, kindly, 
noticeably erect, giving the appearance of one at home on quarter- 
deck or in drawing-room, and the since-martyred Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson, tall but otherwise unimpressive and quite unex- 
pansive, looking not at all the hero that he was on the retreat to 
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the Marne and later. General Diaz, Italy’s hero, whom I soon 
came to know and admire in Rome, was not there, but among her 
representatives was General Badoglio, chief of the Italian Staff, an 
attractive and able man, now one of Italy’s permanent war council. 
With him were Admiral Acton, General Cavallero and others. In 
the group were other military or naval experts and attachés whom 
I met when tea was served. I was absorbed in the foremost figures 
and in the whole impressive scene when, much to my gratification, 
the French marshal, for whom a chair had been placed just opposite 
mine, as he came forward (no doubt remembering our meeting a 
fortnight before at Ambassador Wallace’s dinner in his honor in 
Paris), reached across the narrow table, and taking my hand in both 
of his —a characteristic action — greeted me with a cordial word 
and smile, which I took as a eompliment to my country. I have 
since met this great commander many times but this greeting was 
like being decorated on the field of battle. 

The experts were called in three times, Foch making a report on 
the German military situation and Beatty on the distribution of 
German naval material. Both these heroes showed admirable vigor 
and clarity of presentation. The result of the report on Germany 
was to confirm the wisdom of denying the Germans’ request. Sub- 
sequent events have shown the baselessness of their contention that 
chaos would ensue if they were not permitted to have a bigger army. 
It was part of the bargain-counter statesmanship of Germany, which, 
in spite of the firm attitude of France, has used every device, motive 
and invention to reduce the terms of the Versailles treaty and to 
escape its obligations. In this matter the Germans have shown 
themselves wholly lacking in sportsmanship. In view of the tra- 
ditional English display and admiration of this fine quality, it is 
curious that our British cousins have so long tolerated Germany’s 
evasions of her plain duties. Mr. Lloyd George came around hand- 
somely to the right conclusion in the final discussions at San Remo, 
as he often did, but sometimes by what devious and perilous paths! 


DOCTORING THE SICK MAN 


Tue day before we arrived at San Remo an important and far- 
reaching decision was made by the Council concerning that problem 
of the centuries, the status of Constantinople. It provided for a 
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Commission of the Straits to be composed of representatives of the 
greater powers, including the United States and Japan, to which 
were to be added Greece and Roumania and, when she should be 
admitted to the League of Nations, Bulgaria, and ultimately Russia. 
This arrangement would seem to reveal the shaping hand of Great 
Britain. The navigation of the straits was to be free in peace and 
in war and not subject to blockade, and the right of war was not 
to be exercised upon them except after the deliberation of the League 
of Nations — a body, by the way, which is increasingly difficult 
to pull up by the roots. The Commission was to have its own flag 
and troops and bonds and was to police the straits and ports; and 
as the rival Governments of Constantinople and Angora found 
common ground in the acceptance of the scheme at the later Con- 
ference of London, it would seem to have been agreed that, after 
all, the Turk was not to be expelled from Europe, though, after the 
reaccession of King Constantine, prominent newspapers in Athens 
demanded that Constantinople should be assigned to Greece, claim- 
ing that it belongs to her ethnologically, historically and geo- 
graphically! The shoe is now on the other foot; but at that time 
the only man who, if he desired, possibly might have brought about 
this result was Venisélos, the Greek premier, who, after realizing the 
dream of Pericles of a greater Greece, by obtaining for his country 
Thrace and Smyrna and many historic islands, was incontinently 
and overwhelmingly rejected by his people — with what disastrous 
consequences we now perceive. In an interview which I had with 
him after the Conference, I was impressed with his quiet power and 
decision and keenness. His agreeable and commanding personality 
went far to explain the prestige and influence by which he got every- 
thing he asked for at San Remo. In discussing him with colleagues 
of the diplomatic corps I invariably found that his greatness was 
taken for granted with lifted hands and an exclamation “ Mais owt, 
Venisélos!” Such a statesman out of office is a lost asset to his 
country. 


RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL OVERTURES 


ANOTHER matter of very large importance to Europe was the con- 
sideration on Sunday, April 25, of telegrams received from Krassin, 
stating that a Russian Delegation was desirous to meet the Supreme 
Council in order to discuss the resumption of trade relations with 
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the Allied Powers. The Soviets wished to have a conference in 
Rome and had applied to Mr. Nitti, who said he had responded 
that as the matter concerned all the powers the Conference ought 
to be held in a neutral country, say in Switzerland, the Government 
of which in reply to his overtures had answered favorably, on con- 
dition that the discussion should be confined to commercial questions, 
political ones being debarred. Mr. Lloyd George was favorably 
disposed, but made an urgent and successful plea for the exclusion 
from any such commission of Litvinoff, who had flagrantly violated 
Krassin’s promise to eschew propaganda in England, and with whom 
he said he could have no further relations whatever. Mr. Nitti 
stated explicitly that it had been decided (presumably by the Council) 
that political relations should not be established with the Soviets, 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s passion for compromise soon opened the 
doors of England to the Soviet agents who, promise or no promise, 
were consistently and continually plotting against his country. 
The Premier’s theory at the basis of this policy of tolerance 
seemed to be “to feed a dog to keep him from biting.””’ America 
and France, at least, have shown a keener vision, for they 
have had no faith in the “dicers’ oaths” of the Soviet leaders. It 
will be difficult to convince the world that the sacred interests of 
British trade were not paramount in the Premier’s action. Yet the 
great coal strike, openly fomented by the Soviets, lost England 
millions of pounds and came near a political catastrophe through 
this tenderness of the lion for the wolf. I make a special mention 
of this topic because later I had occasion, informally, to impress 
upon members of the Italian Government the desirability of stand- 
ing with the United States, France, Belgium and Japan against giv- 
ing the Soviets their coveted chance to plot against representative 
government in the guise of traders. But after all, Mr. Lloyd George 
at Genoa had to sit at the same table with Litvinoff, against whom 
he had protested bitterly at San Remo! 


THE CLOSING HOURS 


I HAVE made no attempt at a complete record of the doings of the 
Conference in those last five sessions. There was a long and general 
discussion and some hairsplitting over the terms of the mandate 
for Palestine, the point being whether the Council should place 
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itself (as it did) formally in accord with the Balfour declaration 
of November 8, 1917, in favor of a national home for the Jews, a 
project which France had already approved, though Mr. Millerand 
said that the Jews of France were not interested in it, while Lord 
Curzon said the Jews of England regarded it as the charter of their 
rights in Palestine. France, which earlier in the Conference had 
agreed to surrender its religious protectorate in that country, felt 
sensitive concerning the future rights of her Roman Catholics and 
the other non-Jewish peoples in the Holy Land, and the interests 
of these had to be safeguarded. The Hedjaz in Arabia, and also 
Armenia, Georgia and Azerbijan were (on paper) created inde- 
pendent states with Batum as the economic outlet on the Black 
Sea for the last three. The military experts made suggestions for 
the modification of the Turkish Treaty in order to facilitate inter- 
national aviation. Mr. Millerand, who had objected strenuously 
and successfully to the admittance to the Conference of the German 
Premier, Herr Miiller, (which it had been announced in the press 
was favored by Great Britain and Italy), did much to strengthen 
the Entente by waiving objections to receiving him conditionally 
at the Conference of Spa, which was then and there arranged, so 
that the Germans might have still another chance to say what 
they would do to conform to the Treaty. Altogether — and this 
gives particular importance to the Conference of San Remo — there 
was a pretty general rearrangement of what was left of the spoils 
of war. 

And Italy? What did she get out of this new distribution of 
mandates? “A zone of priority” in Southern and Western Anatolia 
plus the coal of Eraclea — a kind of fool’s gold, since it is regarded 
as probably the poorest quality of coal in existence! This to Italy 
— Italy, that, subsoiled by German influence for forty years before 
the war, had thrown off a yoke that no other country had carried; 
Italy, that refused instinctively to join the great conspiracy, but 
at a crucial moment threw herself, ill-prepared, into the conflict 
on the right side; Italy, that had the longest line of continuous 
fighters and a terrain incomparable for difficulty; Italy, that pene- 
trated farthest into the enemy’s line and put more of the enemy’s 
soldiers hors de combat than any other arms! Certainly she could 
not contemplate with much pride any great individual benefit 
that she received at San Remo. 
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The adjournment of each session was the beginning of the toil- 
some part of our work, which lasted, so far as Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Anderson and our assistants were concerned, far into the night. 
Official documents had to be obtained for transmission to Washing- 
ton, and full reports of each day’s proceedings, with appropriate 
comment, had to be framed and coded for telegraphing. I was 
fortunate in the aid of the two able secretaries and in the devotion 
of all my staff, and when the work was finished — the others re- 
maining two or three days after my departure to complete the 
laborious details — our management of the business that had been 
entrusted to us drew from the Department an appreciative compli- 
ment, of the sort that public officials do not lavishly dispense. 


DOMINANT IMPRESSIONS 


In addition to all the men of light and leading above referred to 
I had the pleasant experience of making the acquaintance of the 
Right Honorable Arthur Balfour, President of the Privy Council 
(now Lord Balfour), indispensable coadjutor in affairs of the League 
of Nations, an acquaintance which I renewed at the British Embassy 
in Rome at an official dinner given to us. I found him an attractive 
gentleman of fine intellectual fibre who reminded me of Thackeray. 
I also met the Marquis Imperiali, then still the Italian Ambassador 
at London, an accomplished man of presence and ability, to whom 
the Allies must ever be indebted for the warning he gave to England 
in 1914 that Germany meant mischief,—a warning which pre- 
vented the disbanding of the British fleet, which, after all, was 
the key of the Allies’ success. Another striking figure was Mr. 
Coromilas, then the Minister of Greece in Rome, tall, fierce-looking 
but very polite. 

But the dominant impressions were those of Lloyd George, Mil- 
lerand and Nitti, who on the last day had a notable debate on the 
course to be pursued toward Germany. Mr. Nitti did not strike 
me as the good fighter I had expected to find him. To say nothing 
of the collapse of his Adriatic plan, his prestige suffered severely 
at San Remo, where it was with much difficulty that he was induced 
to join in the support which Japan, Belgium and Great Britain gave 
to France on the question of announcing further military occu- 
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pation of German territory, if necessary. He revealed in this de- 
bate the softness of heart toward Germany which was one of the 
contributing causes of his downfall. In a clever and eloquent but 
rather theoretical speech he made out a plausible and even terrible 
case of “non possumus” for Germany in her failure to keep her 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles, saying in conclusion: 
“How can we say that she is acting in bad faith?” He fell in with 
Germany’s “policy of weakness’ and showed how impossible it 
would be for her to do a number of things, some of which she has 
since done; and yet, within an hour, happily for the solidarity of 
the Entente, he wisely agreed to the drastic and specific arraign- 
ment of Germany by the Conference for her flagrant disregard 
of those obligations — an indictment which, though not so eloquent, 
reminds one (to compare small things with great) of the passages 
in the Declaration of Independence relating to George III. There 
were times in his speech, so full of sympathy for Germany, when 
it would have been dramatically appropriate to flash upon a screen 
a few desolate scenes from the devastated regions of Italy and 
France! It is interesting to note, in view of the tender considera- 
tion felt for Germany in her vaunted difficulties in meeting her 
obligations under the Treaty, that no less an authority than the 
late Herr Matthias Erzberger, German Minister of Finance, con- 
fessed that she was quite able to pay the assessment of two billions 
of gold marks per year agreed upon in the Conference of London. 
The sending of the downright reply to Germany — the greatest 
accomplishment of the Conference, since it read the riot act to that 
recalcitrant country — was a personal triumph for Mr. Millerand; 
and his stiff fight for France’s position, which was made with tact 
as well as directness, greatly added to his reputation at home and 
strengthened for the time the unity of the Entente nations, and 
consequently the peace of Europe; for even then it took only half 
an eye to see that nothing would be accomplished until an end was 
put to Germany’s nibbling at the Treaty at every point and on 
every occasion. An evidence of the value of firmness in diplomacy 
is the fact that as soon as it was known that France would not 
withdraw her troops till Germany should reduce her forces in the 
Ruhr to the agreed amount, the Italian, British and French dele- 
gations were speedily informed by telegraph that she had given 
orders to do so, this information being announced on the last day 
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of the Conference. France, that had the greatest burden of the war, 
has had the heaviest task of fighting through the peace, all the heavier 
that in this conflict she has had to contend with the shifting policy 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which has so often obscured the qualities 
that made that stormy petrel of politics, in perhaps the most perilous 
period of Britain’s existence, one of the most serviceable Premiers 
she has ever had. Probably no man in England did so much as he 
to win the war. And yet, who will say that he succeeded in his 
one obvious task after the Armistice — to maintain the solidarity of 
the Entente? His lack of stability reminds one of the reply of the 
man whose attention was called to the fact that his clock was out of 
order: “Oh, no; that is a thoroughly reliable clock: when the hands 
are at 12 it always strikes 2 and then I know it is 20 minutes of 6.” 

The British Premier’s methods of making his points were notice- 
ably suave: when he wanted his colleague to yield he exalted the 
virtue and necessity of compromise; again, he could not for a moment 
believe that one would wish to humiliate England, etc., etc.; or he 
took for granted that no one could possibly be opposed to his sug- 
gestion, reasonable and conciliatory as it was— than which fagon 
de parler, by the way, nothing is more exasperating, for it puts 
upon an opponent (as indeed it is designed to) the onus of precipi- 
tating a conflict. His larger qualities as a leader are well known: 
knowledge of English strength and weakness, forensic ability, light- 
ness of touch, a shrewd opportunism, and the power, for so many 
years, by a single, ringing, large-horizoned speech or letter, of making 
the English public forget his failures. Probably no British states- 
man has ever been of more use in a forlorn hope, or more clever 
in extricating himself from a difficulty. Over against these must 
be put at least one defect, and in a diplomat a serious one, that of 
misreading the psychology of other countries. Mr. Lloyd George, 
though amiable, is not simpatico. Flatter France as much as he 
might, he fails to understand her character or motives. Poland, 
too, both her history and her people, is a closed book to him. “Po- 
land is not a nation,” he is reported to have said, “it is only a mask. 
And what can you expect of a country that has a piano-player for 
a Prime-Minister?”’ This of Paderewski, one of the foremost thinkers 
of his time. No wonder the British Premier was willing to have 
the Soviets impose upon Poland a humiliating and destructive 
peace. Happily this calamity was averted by the staunchness of 
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Poland, the material and military aid of France and the moral 
influence of America as expressed in the “Colby Note.” 


Thus the very first week of my service as Ambassador proved 
to be a memorable experience that would have made a fitting climax 
of interest to a long career. The Conference was of large im- 
portance both in itself and as the turning-point in the Allies’ deal- 
ings with Germany. Alas! the firmness there shown was dissipated 
in later meetings of the Supreme Council by the failure of Great 
Britain to sustain France and Belgium in their effort to enforce the 
policies there formulated. The personages with whom I came in 
contact were some of them great men of affairs and all of them men 
of great afiairs, and the glimpses I had of methods and events were 
of much value to me in estimating the forces and influences in that 
fascinating game of games, diplomacy. 


OFFICIAL LIFE IN ROME 


Returninc from San Remo on the twenty-seventh of April my first 
duty after reporting to the Department was to pay my formal calls 
upon my diplomatic colleagues, which are made in the order of the 
length of service as an Ambassador, the first being upon M. Barrére, 
the French Ambassador and dean of the corps. Etiquette requires 
that the last comer should write to the other Ambassadors asking 
each in turn of seniority what hour would be convenient for the 
presentation of his respects. These and the return calls, though 
beginning in formality, become delightful exchanges of courtesy 
and good-will and accentuate the esprit de corps of the diplomatic 
career, than which no other public service can be more delightful. 
Every one greeted me in the most hospitable way and put the 
“tenderfoot diplomat”, as I called myself, at ease from the start. 
This round of exchange calls being finished, one holds himself 
in readiness to respond to the request of the various Ministers for 
appointments to pay their respects. In this regard a line of dis- 
tinction is clearly drawn between embassies and legations. The 
Minister makes the overture and must be personally received, but 
in returning his call the Ambassador may either leave his card in 
person or go in for an interview. I made it my custom to extend 
the full courtesy of a call, and I think this additional consideration 
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was appreciated and, moreover, was of use to me in future relations 
with the agreeable and intelligent body of Ministers then in Rome. 

My next duty involved the honor of receiving His Majesty at 
the annual opening of the beautiful “American Academy in Rome” 
on the Janiculum and, with its Director, Mr. Stevens, of conduct- 
ing him through the exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings. (The King repeated this compliment in May of the 
following year.) Then came our presentations to Queen Elena, 
and afterward to the Queen Mother. These were really the formal 
audiences of the Ambassadress, at which I was expected to be present, 
and until she had thus been received at Court Mrs. Johnson was 
not at liberty to call upon other Ambassadresses of older service. 
After that round of duties and the reciprocal courtesies she was ready 
to receive the wives of the Ministers and of Government officials. 
And then began the delightful if somewhat exacting and arduous 
social activities of the official sort. 

For awhile we attempted to find a suitable residence that might 
be rented for the probably short period of our sojourn. But we soon 
gave up this quest as hopeless and settled down in an apartment 
of comfortable but (for official purposes) inadequate rooms at the 
Grand Hotel, which was the only American Embassy we ever knew. 
During my stay, I expended much time in the effort to find a per- 
manent solution of this question. Had funds been available, and 
had the Department of State been in a position to give me as cordial 
support in this matter as I received from the Royal Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza, I believe that, with a little more 
time, I could have realized my ambition to work out the problem, 
once for all, in a way that would have given the United States a 
situation and a home of which every American visitor to Rome 
would have been proud. I have treated this question at length 
in an address on “Our Marooned Ambassadors’’, with constructive 
criticism, not of any person, but of a system of long neglect and 
false economy which has humiliated so many of our diplomats 
and against which all have protested in vain, but which, sooner 
or later, must be thoroughly reformed. 

With all the cordiality of the Government officials and the diplo- 
matic corps, and with the usual kindly expressions in the press 
toward a new representative, and a certain general predilection in 
my favor, I soon saw that, after all, I was on probation; for had 
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I not been appointed by the one man who at the Peace Conference 
had so grievously disappointed the expectations of a large part of 
the Italian people? It did not seem to occur to those who felt un- 
kindly toward President Wilson that the appointment of a well- 
known “friend of Italy” to that post was an evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s genuine interest in their country, which, J think I may properly 
say, he warmly expressed to me in a letter in response to mine of 
September, 1919, already referred to. But whatever the Italians 
may have thought of the President’s action they had the good 
taste and courtesy to refrain from criticism of him in my presence, 
except in two instances, — one in private and one in public, —in 
both of which cases I made prompt and I think appropriate protest. 
Deeply chagrined as they were over his action, I believe that they 
came to realize that it was conscientious and free from personal 
enmity. There was no hostility to Americans in general and surely 
none to me, but I felt a certain disposition not to take too much 
for granted and to let me prove, by my course of action, my own 
friendliness and that of my Government. There was no occasion 
to discuss the burning question of Fiume, which, so far as our diplo- 
macy was concerned, was a closed incident. So I was free to address 
myself to the first business of a diplomat, namely, the cultivation 
of good-will between the two countries and of personal friendly 
relations with the Italian people. 

I did not set out in this direction with any definite programme, 
but, instinctively, I found myself before long in friendly touch 
with Italians at many points. One of these related to the question 
of coal, in which I had become interested from the moment of 
my designation. As is well known, Italy is virtually without 
native resources of this essential article — essential not only to 
domestic comfort but to national industry. Inquiries which I had 
made on the subject before leaving home were now put into prac- 
tical use by continuing the Embassy’s vigorous work of codperat- 
ing with the Italian authorities in the effort to increase the monthly 
shipments from America. Mr. Jay and Mr. Dennis, then Com- 
mercial Attaché, had set this on foot. I urged upon the Department 
the good effect of such aid to Italy and requested it to stir up the 
Shipping Board to provide the necessary transportation during the 
summer. In part, at least, through this stimulus, the number of tons 
was increased to five hundred thousand in a certain month, but, the 
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miners’ strike following, our well-laid scheme suddenly collapsed. 
In the course of working it out, however, I had convinced the 
Roman officials of the sincere and friendly attitude of the Govern- 
ment and incidentally had succeeded in strengthening my own 
personal position. 

Another opportunity to be of service came with the events re- 
lated to the metal workers’ strike, chiefly in Northern Italy, during 
that summer of 1920. That widespread and much misunderstood 
disturbance gave needless dismay to foreign friends of Italy, and 
impelled persons who knew the situation but superficially to speak 
of it as a “revolution.” Early in the year in pursuance of their 
dastardly plans to overthrow Constitutional Government every- 
where (of which I came upon documentary evidence), the Bolshe- 
vists had sent a swarm of agents provided with vast sums of money, 
which it is said came by way of Stockholm and Geneva, to under- 
take a systematic propaganda among the Italian laboring classes. 
They began with the agricultural workers, saying to them, in effect, 
“These farms on which you are working are yours by right. They 
have been made valuable by your labor. Now is the time to assert 
yourselves and to take possession of them.’ In a few sporadic 
instances the attempt was made, but the Italian is too just and too 
honest for such a course to succeed. 

After this collapse, the Bolshevists concentrated their attention 
upon the employees of the metal-working establishments, who, with 
some genuine grievances, were already dissatisfied. The conspir- 
ators succeeded in adding fuel to this flame, and, arbitration having 
failed, many of the factories were seized by the workmen, not with 
an idea of confiscation, but in the confidence that they could ex- 
ploit them with better advantage than their employers. Most 
of the great establishments were thus taken over, including some in 
which American capital was largely invested, and at least two 
hundred thousand workmen joined in the movement. The Bolshe- 
vist influence is shown by the fact that the red flag of communism 
was hoisted over the buildings in which the employees were trying 
to work out a new heavens and a new earth by demonstrating that 
they did not need capital, or experts, or a system of exploitation 
of the product. After several weeks they realized their mistake 
and the industrial system was restored on the old basis. It is to 
their credit that there was very little sabotage, and that the “con- 
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trol”? at which they were aiming was in the nature of a “look-in” 
upon the system of operation, in order that they might know in what 
proportion they were entitled to participate. The Governments 
of Nitti and Giolitti, as now appears, knew better how to cope with 
the situation than any one gave them credit for at the time. The 
army was not called out, and the streets of Italian cities did not 
run with blood. There was, however, plenty of violence, which 
was grossly exaggerated in the report of it; but after studying the 
situation in its most heated manifestations I felt so confident of 
the ultimate good sense of the people that I telegraphed to the 
Department of State that in my judgment Italy would not go 
Bolshevist. 

Exasperated by their failure to take possession of Italy by such 
methods, the Bolshevists, in alliance with the native anarchists, 
now began to extend their tactics of personal violence upon those 
who opposed them. For awhile they had things very much their 
own way and succeeded in terrorizing many communities, but the 
patriotism of the people led to the reinforcement of an opposing 
force which developed into the Fascisti. This interesting body 
of vigilantes (as they would have been called in California in 1849) 
had been organized by Benito Mussolini from veterans of the war, 
nationalists, university students, scholars and others, for national 
defense, to demonstrate that the people would support law and order 
even if they had to fight to obtain them. At first it was defensive 
in character, but later it became aggressive, and at one time, it seemed 
as if the cure might be worse than the disease. Of the five hundred 
and eight members of the Chamber of Deputies at that time, the 
Socialists and Communists constituted the largest bloc, which then 
numbered one hundred and fifty, the Catholics, or the Partito Popo- 
lare, coming next, with about one hundred and ten. As the Socialists 
had been elected at a time of abstention from voting in many districts, 
the Nationalists were confident that the number would be cut down 
to fifty or even forty in the next election. I remember saying to 
one distinguished senator, who expressed confidence in this result, 
that it seemed to me this was being endangered by the super-activ- 
ities of the Fascisti. As it proved, the Socialist contingent was 
only reduced to one hundred and thirty. The fact that the Fascisti, 
which is a strong, united and active body, was demobilized in dis- 
tricts where martial law had been proclaimed by the Government, 
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goes to show that their original purpose to support law and order 
was being maintained. Since then Mussolini has come to the front 
in a movement which has for its basis a protest against the futility 
of bloc government. In my judgment, this demobilization demon- 
strated a conservatism in the Italian people that placed the kingdom 
in a better position than it had occupied since the World War.! 
The above digression has been necessary to show how far these 
disturbances in Italy were from a revolution. Against the Bolshe- 
vist, as against the Germans and Austrians, Italy has held firmly 
“the right of the line” of civilization. That the disorders were 
not directed against the monarchy is proved by the fact that in the 
election to which I refer only ten “ Republican”’ deputies were chosen. 
In both cases, widespread as were the conflicts, they were between 
classes, workingmen against employers, Communists against Fas- 
cisti. There was very little interruption of the life of the people 
or of the normal course of travel. It was amusing to read the foreign 
newspapers and discover in what a plight we were in Italy and 
how dangerous it was for Americans to get about. From the time 
of my arrival I had made it my business to ascertain whether my 
compatriots had been subjected to danger or unnecessary incon- 
venience. Whenever one of them who had been motoring in North 
or South came into the Chancery, I used to say, “I don’t see any 
bullet holes in your coat; what is the matter? Haven’t you been 
shot at, stoned or despitefully used?” To which the response in- 
variably was, that they had had no difficulty whatever and that 
when it was known that they were Americans kindness had been 
redoubled. With these and other data before me, at a time when 
false reports were greatly injurious to Italy by retarding the stream 
of travel, I had no hesitation in cabling the Department of State 
requesting it to give to the press on my authority a flat denial that 
it was perilous to visit Italy. This was done with some detail and 
the result, quite unexpected to me, was greatly to increase my 
prestige among the appreciative people to whom I was accredited. 
In general the Italian situation cannot be understood without 


1 At one time when there was a general strike of employees in the hotels, restau- 
rants and even bakeshops of Rome, and food was alarmingly scarce, the Fascisti 
took the vacant places in the Grand Hotel and elsewhere, and we had the honor of 
being waited upon by young veterans of the war, many wearing medals of valor, 
and by undergraduates of the University of Rome, to none of whom, of course, 
could one offer a gratuity in appreciation of such public-spirited service. 
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taking into account the differences between our temperament and 
that of their people. It is amazing how frequently Italy seemed to 
be in the throes of an inescapable crisis, which, however, passed by 
like a summer storm — much noise and turmoil but little damage. 
To-day one seems to be peering into a precipice; to-morrow it is found 
to be no precipice at all. A foreigner is apt to be deceived by the 
ebullition of feeling that accompanies political readjustments, and 
to forget that the decisions are yet to be made by a people of good 
will, good sense and the conservatism which goes with individualism. 
Mr. Nitti said to me, “If my people do not combine readily for good 
ends, so also they do not combine for bad ends.” Sometimes they 
act first and think afterward, but the thinking is apt to be reasonable. 
They cannot be driven one millimeter, but they are amenable to con- 
sideration and rise to responsibility. A case in point is the refusal 
of the better wing of the Socialists to accept the dictation of the 
Russian junta of Bolshevists acting through the Third International. 

Not less unexpected was the response in the press and elsewhere 
to my visit to the Italian battlefields, to which, as a guest of the 
War Department and under the competent guidance of General 
Barbarich of the General Staff and in company with my able mili- 
tary attaché, General Evan M. Johnson, I devoted five days. We 
started at Mestre, near Venice, and went by motor to the northeast 
by Treviso, Udine and Gorizia, crossing in turn the wide shallow 
rivers that pour down to the Adriatic from the Alps — the Piave, 
the Tagliamento, and the Isonzo, and following southward down the 
last named from Gorizia to the Carso. From Treviso to the Isonzo 
there was much destruction. The Carso was a desolate region 
of low, outcropping rock, which in that terrific battle was not suffi- 
ciently high to afford shelter for an infantryman against the Austrian 
shells, which made as much havoc by the splintered stone as by 
direct action. From there we went on to Trieste and the next day, 
twelve miles farther, in the teeth of the bora, the fierce north wind, 
to the crossing of the three proposed lines of frontier for Italy, the 
Wilson line, the Tardieu, and that of the Pact of London. On the 
way back to the Piave, we saw much of other devastated dis- 
tricts, where the destruction, though not so extensive, was in most 
instances as complete as any I had seen in France. The Governor 
of Trieste gave a luncheon in my honor and the Commandant at 
Udine gave us a dinner, and everywhere we went the people waved 
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enthusiastic greeting to the American flag, which we carried along- 
side the Italian. 

A very different sort of terrain lay before us on the day when we 
made the trip from Bassano, up the difficult zigzag roads that sur- 
mount the wall of the lower Alps, climbing to the plateau and town 
of Asiago, where the Austrian line made its farthest assault before 
retreat. The severity of the mountain struggle was shown by the 
forests of defoliaged and wounded trees and by the slopes pock- 
marked by the depressions caused by exploding shells. 

I was filled with admiration of the courage, sacrifices and resource- 
fulness of the Italians both in these battles above the clouds and in 
those upon the hot Venetian plains, which I compared with my 
memories of the American battlefields in Maryland and Virginia, 
which I had visited while engaged in editing the Century War Series, 
nearly forty years before. These impressions, somewhat elaborated, 
were naturally well received by the Italian press. It had been such 
an interesting trip that I was much surprised to discover that none 
of my colleagues had given themselves the rare experience, as will 
appear from the following incident. 

When we arrived in Trieste, a question of official etiquette arose. 
The Commander of the Province, with headquarters in the city, was 
General Caviglia, an officer who had distinguished himself in the 
war and to whom later was intrusted the difficult task of manceuv- 
ring D’Annunzio out of Fiume, after the Government had permitted 
the country to get thoroughly tired of him. The question at issue 
was whether it was incumbent upon the American Ambassador or 
the Italian Commander to make the first call. It was the first ques- 
tion of diplomatic etiquette of the sort that had presented itself to 
me. My companions, being military men, naturally thought that this 
duty devolved upon me, and, deferring to their feeling, I hesitated; 
but on second thought I decided that the dignity of the United States 
required that the first call should be made by the General, and so I 
announced to him that I had arrived in Trieste and that it would give 
me great pleasure to receive him. This proved to be the right thing 
to do, and the General responded politely that he would come at 
six o’clock to pay his respects. The manager of the hotel gave us 
a beautiful room in which to receive him and his aide and we had a 
most interesting interview of half an hour. General Caviglia is tall, 
strongly built and handsome and has a startling resemblance to 
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General Pershing, for whom he told me he had ‘often been mistaken. 
He had been twice in the United States and spoke English well. 
When he rose to go General Johnson was kind enough to escort him 
to his car, my goodbye at the top of the stairs satisfying all demands 
of official courtesy. When General Johnson returned,— and this 
is the point of the incident,— he said, “Mr. Ambassador, what do 
you suppose Caviglia said to me just now. He said, ‘General John- 
son, do you know that your Ambassador is the only diplomatic 
representative of any country who since the War has thought it worth 
his while to do honor to the Italian army by visiting the scenes of 
its sacrifices and victories?’” I give this as an instance of Italian 
appreciation of any mark of sympathy and regard on the part of 
foreigners. My return call was made the next morning and when 
the General came to Rome I made a point of calling first upon him. 

Another instance of response to a friendly act, however slight, 
occurred in connection with the dirigible Roma, in which, by in- 
vitation of the authorities, I made two trips, which a little later 
I shall describe. The second (an all-day voyage from Rome to 
Naples and return) was a trial trip under the observation of American 
officers, for, it will be remembered, the airship had been purchased 
by our Government. It then occurred to me that it would be a pity 
that any new name should supplant that under which the great 
airship had made many memorable trips. I felt also that the reten- 
tion of the name would be a great and welcome compliment on our 
part to our Italian allies and I therefore recommended this to the 
Department of State. Several weeks passed and no word having 
come from the Department, on the twentieth of April, I cabled the 
Secretary, referring to my earlier dispatch and stating that the next 
day was the birthday (Natale) of Rome, and respectfully renewing 
the suggestion, adding that I believed that the action desired would 
be received by the Italian people with deep appreciation. The 
suggestion was immediately passed on to Secretary Weeks and was 
adopted, as Secretary Hughes happily put it, “as a tribute to Italian 
genius and skill” and I was enabled to announce that the decision had 
been made on the Natale as a compliment to the city of Rome. 
The hearts of the people were deeply stirred and their natural pride 
was aroused, and I was overwhelmed with letters of thanks to my 
Government. 

There were many Roman functions which gave me opportunity 
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for the cultivation of good relations between the two countries, such 
as the presentation of our medals to officers of the Italian Navy; the 
reception of a statuette of an Italian soldier, presented through the 
Embassy to the Army and Navy Club of Washington in recognition 
of its hospitalities to Italian attachés during the War; two or three 
ceremonies in the presence of His Majesty at the International 
Agricultural Institute in the Borghese Gardens —a remarkable 
clearing-house of world-knowledge generously founded by the King 
on the wise initiative of David Lubin of California; and two enthusi- 
astic meetings of Italian friends of America at the Italy-America 
Association in the Palazzo Salviati. 

But it must not be inferred that the cultivation of suave and 
friendly relations and the exchange of compliments comprise the 
main part of the duty of an Ambassador. President Wilson’s parting 
injunction to me not to be so Italian as to forget I was an American, 
was not needed, but it was not forgotten. I conceived it to be part 
of my duty not only to make clear to our Italian friends the dis- 
interested motives which led us into the War, but also to cite as an 
offset to the charge of commercialism often made against us certain 
conspicuous examples of disinterestedness or altruism in our history: 
the championship of “the open door” in the East; the return of the 
Boxer indemnity; our two retirements from Cuba; the provision of 
equality of tolls in the Panama Canal and our virtuous second thought 
after a specious lapse from this ideal; and, oldest of all, our promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine for the benefit of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries. These considerations, which, I hope, were not ob- 
truded, were I am sure in the main revelations to my audiences. 

Sometimes the occasion for action was a more critical one. At 
the time of the investment of the Italian forces at Vallona by the 
Albanians, three prominent papers of Rome vigorously asserted that 
the aggressive movement was instigated, armed and financed by 
Americans! This was too much to bear, and, on my personal respon- 
sibility, I went at once to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and repre- 
sented to him the futility of his efforts and mine to strengthen 
international good relations if such damaging and baseless state- 
ments could be printed in leading Italian newspapers; and I frankly 
asked his good offices in putting an end to such irresponsible state- 
ments. I found Count Sforza, as always, sympathetic and friendly, 
and the result was that the details of the nefarious schemes of Amer- 
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icans at which the papers had hinted were never produced and the 
subject was dropped. 

Again, at a time of great Communist activity in Genoa, during 
the passage of the funeral of an anarchist killed during a riot with 
the authorities, the Consulate of the United States was invaded by 
friends of the dead man and a demand was made that our flag should 
be placed at half-staff. In the face of personal danger, our Vice- 
consul, who was in charge, flatly refused to do this, and with great 
tact manceuvered his violent assailants out of the Consulate. Later, 
however, as a concession to public order, he took in the flag alto- 
gether. On hearing of this, I wrote him in praise of his first action, 
but instructed him to keep the flag flying at all hazards and promised 
him my cordial support. I had another opportunity to veto the 
suggestion that in times of excitement we should not fly the flag for 
fear of offense to others. When the time comes that the American 
flag cannot be flown over its own property in any land, we should 
begin to buy our tickets back to Chaos. Pondering on this, before 
leaving my post, I suggested to the Department that in conformity 
with the custom in the case of the Consulate, the flag be displayed 
every day at the Chancery. To this radical suggestion I received 
no response. 

Once at the Italy-America Association, at a meeting called as a 
tribute to Secretary Hughes, soon after his appointment, I was placed 
in the position of listening to the criticism of American policies and 
particularly to criticism of the administration by which I was ap- 
pointed. I was pained at the lack of tact on the part of two speakers 
who, to say the least, went beyond the bounds of permissive frankness 
in my presence. Against this violation of diplomatic immunity, I 
made friendly protest to the presiding officer, who himself had been 
most discreet, and received from him promptly an equally friendly 
letter of regret. 

It is surprising to a nowveau how far a small favor that you are 
able to render a colleague will go toward adding to the agreeableness 
and value of one’s relations. The mere forwarding of a cablegram 
to President Wilson signed by one of the Ministers, in cordial com- 
pliance with his wish, was in the nature of bread cast upon the waters, 
and gave me compound interest in the way of friendly information. 
When the Colombian indemnity was voted by Congress, I wrote to 
the Minister from that country suggesting that it was time for us 
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to exchange felicitations on the event. He came to see me at once, 
bubbling over with delight that there was no longer any obstacle 
between his country and mine, which, as he well remembered, a 
hundred years ago lent its support to the national aspirations of his 
countrymen. I got down the atlas and looked up Colombia and he 
told me so much of piquant interest about his country and its in- 
exhaustible resources, that I felt I should like to be a young man 
again to go thither in search of my fortune. The Minister of every 
land to whom we had ever done a kindness seemed to wish to repay 
it a hundred-fold to me. The Ambassador of Brazil expressed the 
gratitude of his great country to us because of the service President 
Wilson had done it at Paris in obtaining for it a representation in 
the Council of Ten. The Ministers of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
recognizing our moral and material aid, never ceased to speak of 
the appreciation that was felt for America at home, and they were 
not the only ones to recognize our sympathy with the common people 
of every land. Even the Bulgarian minister spoke of the fact that 
but for us the terms of peace might have been harder for his country. 
It is not difficult to represent a people whose history has been an 
epic of kindness to so many others, and I was proud and happy to 
see how we stood in the regard of the diplomatic corps. 

Our relations with our own countrymen were delightful. There 
were in Rome several American ladies who for more than one genera- 
tion had been hostesses to American visitors, each house a social 
_ centre that had contributed greatly to the interest of “the season.” 

As the years have passed, these hostesses have grown fewer. We 
could not forget what they had done in other days, not only for 
ourselves, but for the happiness of their countrymen who had visited 
Rome, and we took pains to establish with them most cordial rela- 
tions. It is customary to speak of the letters of introduction ad- 
dressed to an Ambassador as “meal tickets’, but they could not 
come too frequently to us, and we were glad to offer such hospitality 
as we were able to command at the hotel to the many. agreeable, 
self-respecting, intelligent, sensitive and well-appearing Americans 
who came to us. We were proud of them and only wished there had 
been more of them. Besides the official dinners, there were oppor- 
tunities to meet our American and Italian friends at teas, little 
private dinners and at the receptions on Thanksgiving Day and 
Washington’s Birthday, and of course there had to be one large 
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ball in return for the many courtesies extended to the young lady 
of the Embassy, my granddaughter Olivia! Rome is the cross- 
roads of Europe (in, however, no provincial sense) and its charm 
as a residence consists in large part in the cosmopolitan character 
of its winter life. So we had a delightful time despite the fact that 
we had no real home. Sometime, when Congress comes to its senses 
on the subject of housing its foreign representatives, one will regard 
the restricted resources of the present time with amazement, as 
our diplomats now do with humiliation. 

At the Chancery (I must not call it the Embassy), we had a flood 
of visiting countrymen, and the unwritten rule I made was that 
every one should be helped to what he or she desired, so far as possible. 
For a large part of my stay, the court was in mourning for the death 
of the father of Her Majesty, King Nicholas of Montenegro, and 
therefore there were no presentations of a social sort. Even before 
that event there were no Court balls or other festivities and the good 
taste of Their Majesties in intermitting these at a time when Italy 
had not yet recovered from the ravages of war was beyond question. 
As the United States had no official relations with the Vatican, we 
were estopped from requesting presentations to the Pope, or cards 
to the great Church functions, but in these regards the author- 
ities of the American College were most generous to their com- 
patriots. However, there were many other things that the Embassy 
could do besides requesting presentations and these were always done 
with the best grace we could muster. Many of the men who called 
were intent on business projects and it became necessary for me to 
establish a rule that those who desired us to open the way of oppor- 
tunity should furnish satisfactory credentials. This rule was estab- 
lished not only to eliminate irresponsible schemes, but to enable us 
to be of more use to those who had legitimate projects to present. 
My commercial attachés, Dennis and Maclean, were men of ex- 
perience and judgment and knew just what to do, for instance, in 
order to aid American men of affairs who desired to negotiate con- 
cerning the electrification of Italian railways or factories. 


tAmong those who came on Thanksgiving Day was a handsome and charming 
woman who proved to be the Princess Anastasia, and who said wistfully that “as an 
American” she was always homesick on that day and added that she feared she 
might not be welcome. (At that time our government had no’ official relations with 
King Constantine). Mrs. Johnson received her countrywoman most cordially and the 
incident resulted in the Princess spending the afternoon with us. 
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One of the famous American men of affairs who came to Rome, 
but not for business, was Mr. Charles M. Schwab. Knowing of his 
preéminent service to the Allies, both before and after we entered 
the war, I arranged to have him received by Count Sforza, and went 
with him to the Consulta to present him. The Minister stretched 
a point to get time for this interview, which to myself as a passive 
onlooker, was most interesting. The yellow satin sofas of the cheer- 
ful Foreign Office are so deep that in this instance, in order to be 
comfortably ensconced and to face each other, Count Sforza had to 
sit on his right foot and Mr. Schwab on his left, while I faced them 
from a more comfortable armchair. From the start, they struck fire, 
asking each other the most searching questions about the conditions 
and resources of Italy or the financial attitude of America. It was 
a striking contrast between the tall slender aristocratic Italian 
nobleman with a countenance like that of a Tintoretto portrait and 
the robust, vivacious “captain of industry.” The talk covered a 
wide range and was of the frankest sort and at the close, both said 
to me how enjoyable the meeting had been and how much they 
appreciated my good offices in arranging it. That night Mr. Schwab 
gave out an interview in which he spoke a needed word of hopeful- 
ness concerning Italy’s future which was much appreciated at the 
Foreign Office. 

When I went to Rome I thought I should be principally occupied 
with the study of Italian politics and the Italian people in the light of 
their great history. What I found was that I was in the midst of 
world politics and that every day opened a new window upon some in- 
teresting question to which the United States, if not already related, is 
sure to be related hereafter. This multiplication of interests made 
official life more absorbing and every interview with other diplomats, 
however casual, was sure to give some authentic light upon the re- 
lations of the different countries, which I presumed to think would be 
of interest to my Government. In this I reckoned badly, for, though 
I endeavored to send to the Department only such information as 
seemed to me significant, yet in hardly an instance did I get even the 
response of acknowledgment. I had been warned by a colleague 
that I would do well to write very brief dispatches and that I must 
be prepared for the unsympathetic reception even of these, and 
though I did not presume that I could change the Lower Silurian 
attitude of an antiquated system, I nevertheless felt that it was worth 
my while to put on record the special information which I derived 
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from authoritative sources. Some of these communications were 
official dispatches and others were personal letters to the President, 
who was ill, and to Secretary Colby and Secretary Hughes. Perhaps 
with the meagre staff of the Department and with the traditions of 
detachment from the diplomatic corps in the field, it was too much 
to expect that suggestions and information which I thought important 
should obtain any response. This very lack of equipment and temper 
for codrdinating the Department and the Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters led me to make a suggestion which I am foolish enough to think 
has value. It was that the Department should make sure of having 
on its staff one man for each country who should be an expert on 
our relations with that Government and who should be a sort of 
executive officer for the American representative in seeing that his 
requests and suggestions shall receive attention. The result of 
“team-work”’ between the Secretary of State and such an expert 
and the diplomat could not fail to be salutary. 

Since the foregoing was written I have seen the letter to Colonel 
E. M. House from the late Walter H. Page, Ambassador near the 
Court of St. James, quoted in his “Life and Letters”, and in which 
he said: 

What becomes of all the dispatches that I send to the Depart- 
ment? Are they thrown into the waste basket? Or merely filed 
away without reading? In order to test the matter, I have in mind 
to cable the Secretary that the River Thames is on fire, that a suf- 
fragette has kissed the King, and that the Statue of Cromwell has 
risen in revolt against the House of Lords. 

Page’s outspoken and indignant protest against the ignoring of 
important communications has delighted the heart of every former 
American diplomat, not to mention those who are still in the 
service. The enormous waste of effort and opportunity due to the 
present system — or rather lack of system — is so manifest that, 
sooner or later, it is likely to awaken the attention of Congress. 
The Department of State has many experienced and able men in its 
staff, fine fellows, who, as a colleague of mine said, could equally well 
lead a battalion or a cotillion; but they have neither the time nor are 
they numerous enough to keep in touch with our diplomatic represent- 
atives all over the world. And yet just that is necessary if we are 
to take our place and realize our opportunities among the nations. 

It was a time of very great interest in Italy, particularly in the 
effort she was making to readjust herself to the new conditions which 
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erew out of the Paris Conference. So many things were happening 
that any one that wished to make himself fairly intelligent on the 
current situation had to be alert. One never knew at what moment 
an event that seemed to be local in character might take on an inter- 
national aspect. My business was to watch every corner. One day 
it was Vallona that was the danger point for Italy, Albania and 
Jugoslavia. This port, commanding the entrance to the Adriatic, 
was thought to be so necessary to the safety of the naturally un- 
defendable east coast of Italy, that it was accorded to her by the 
general agreement of the Allies, led by President Wilson; and for a 
while it was thought impregnable from the land. It was important 
to follow every move in this quarter down to the Treaty of Rapallo, 
by which it was relinquished to Albania as an off-set to the more 
secure mountain frontier which Italy obtained on the northeast. 
Again, it was the Tyrol, where a former American of German 
sympathies tried to stir up trouble for Italy and had to be exposed 
as a blatherskite on my own responsibility. Another storm centre was 
Fiume, where D’Annunzio’s filibustering expedition was not less dis- 
quieting to Italy than to Jugoslavia. Probably no country in the 
world knows better how to play a waiting game in politics than Italy 
has shown, not only in the case of the embarrassing poet, but in that 
of the metal-workers’ strike. Time always seems to be on her side. 

That the Bolshevists with all their money and all their plausi- 
bility could not take the Italians into camp during the metal-workers’ 
strike is a high tribute to the good sense of the Italian working classes. 
The Soviets made a later attempt to get a foothold in Italy when 
they sent to Rome a so-called “commercial commission” under 
Vorovsky, the position of which, by the efforts of the Fascisti, was 
reduced to nothing. As our policy under both the Wilson and the 
Harding administrations was to give no recognition to the Russian 
usurpers, I felt at liberty to use my influence against them at every 
chance. In the course of a conversation that I had on the subject 
in April, 1921, with one of the leading Italian statesmen, he ex- 
claimed, “Why should twenty-two persons come here to negotiate 
a treaty rather than one?”’ He said that the effects that they had 
brought with them were evidently stolen and that in general they 
were not to be trusted, and he cited the telegram to Lenin from 
Bela Kun, chief of the Austrian Bolshevists, “I acknowledge your 
superiority to me in everything but lying.” 
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THE CELEBRATION OF VITTORIO VENETO 


Tue Italians have a talent for pageantry, and never was it more 
exemplified than on the fourth of November, 1920, when, at the Altar 
of the Country, in front of the great monument to Victor Emanuel, 
was held the celebration of the second anniversary of the decisive 
victory of Vittorio Veneto, in which the losses of the enemy in 
killed, wounded and captured amounted to five hundred thousand 
— the greatest single victory of the War! From all over Italy there 
had been coming to Rome for several days the flags of the regiments 
engaged in that battle, which were to be decorated on this occasion 
and returned for permanent honoring at the local cities and towns. 
The Diplomatic Corps (except our late enemies) were invited to 
assist in the ceremony. Mrs. Johnson and I were up bright and 
early and off at 8:30, with General Johnson, Military Attaché, and 
Commander Field, Assistant Naval Attaché, Captain Reeves the 
Attaché being temporarily engaged on other service. Mounting the 
broad, lofty steps we found our places on the first level at the right of 
the space reserved for the royal family, who were placed in front of 
the Altar and a little to one side of it. Here we found many of my 
diplomatic colleagues, all in court dress, with many generals and 
military attachés, and a few ladies. Our granddaughter had gone 
with my Counselor, Mr. Gunther and Mrs. Gunther and really had 
a better view from a higher level to the left. While we were waiting 
for the arrival of the royal party in the square below, many veterans, 
carrying flags already decorated with blue ribbons bearing gold 
fringe, signifying special honors, came up the high steps and took 
their places on the extreme right. Following, came mutilated 
soldiers, cheered by the crowd, and one hero in a wheel chair to whom 
was given an exceptional welcome and a point of vantage. 

It was but a few minutes before the royal party, in a dozen open 
carriages, came in sight, and, amid enthusiastic applause, made the 
half circuit of the Piazza Venezia, skirting the edge of the orderly 
crowd that framed the picture on each side. The coachmen and 
footmen were in scarlet and white, and as they approached the steps 


it was a beautiful effect of color against the rather neutral scene of 


a lowering day. 
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From where we were, those who came up the steps were entirely 
hidden, and it was an odd effect to see the head of the King appear 
as from a trap door when, alone, and stepping firmly, clad in sage 
green uniform and the cap of a general, he ascended to the red and 
gilt chairs arranged on a red carpet for the royal party. There were 
no chairs for other guests, not even for Giolitti, the Premier, eighty 
years old, whom later I saw standing back of the two Queens, the 
rest of the cabinet, with other dignitaries, being on the left. But 
it was not a long ceremony, and as it began the royal party also rose, 
standing throughout. The party consisted of the King and Queen 
Elena, with Queen Margherita and the Duchesse d’Aosta at her right, 
and at Her Majesty’s left the Princesses Yolanda and Mafalda, all 
very simply dressed, the beautiful Queen, the Princesses and the 
Duchess — all of whom are tall — making contrast to the short, 
white-haired figure of the gracious and lovely Queen Mother. Just 
back of His Majesty was his son Prince Umberto in naval uniform, 
and near the diplomatic body, just in front of me, the commanding 
figure of the Duke d’Aosta, whose striking build, somewhat heavy 
cheeks, and serious manner gave an impression of firmness and 
dignity. The Duchess, who, it will be remembered, is the daugh- 
ter of, Louis Philippe, is graceful and attractive and to the man- 
ner born. The handsome Duke of Genoa stood behind the Queen 
Mother. 

The setting of this patriotic spectacle was unique and splendid. 
Behind us, fringed and crowded to the top with the black rows of 
spectators, tier above tier, was the vast, new, massively impressive 
monument that dominates Rome and is the centre of the patriotism of 
Italy. In front was the great Piazza, flanked by the two long buildings, 
the Palazzo Venezia on the left, and its counterpart on the right, both 
with Venetian windows, machicolated cornice and Guelphian battle- 
ments. We could see the whole length of the narrow Corso to the 
Piazza del Popolo and its obelisk. On the right rose the column of 
Trajan; and, behind us to the left, though we did not see it, one 
could feel the beauty of the Capitol with the noble equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, I think the most impressive square in Rome. 
We were in the presence of Italy’s mighty dead and for the purpose 
of celebrating one of her most honorable achievements in the progress 
of the world, to which she has made colossal contributions. She is 
indeed the best-loved daughter of History. 
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It was a thrilling sight when, headed by General Armando Diaz 
and Admiral Thaon di Revel, both on foot, and amid wild applause, 
there came into view the procession that had wound its way down 
from the Quirinal, bearing the battle flags of all Italy to the grateful 
welcome awaiting them. Soon the Piazza was alive with the beauty 
of the massed banners of red, white and green bearing the gold 
cross and crown of Savoy. General Diaz with Admiral di Revel on 
his left came up the steps in the same surprising manner as the 
King and, saluting His Majesty, were greeted by him and took 
places behind the royal family. The spectacle was now at its 
climax, Italy’s most distinguished leaders facing the chosen of her 
victorious army. Veterans from every province had come up to 
the capital for their apotheosis. My first thought was “These 
are men that fought for us for two years before we entered the 
war.’ Then my mind went back to my recent visit to the terrible 
battlefields and the thought of the sacrifices made with Italian 
gaiety that had accompanied these flags. I had a right to be part 
of this sacred ceremony, for were not these our comrades in one, 
great, never-to-be-forgotten cause? I could hardly keep back the 
tears, as line after line of helmeted soldiers, picked representatives 
from all parts of the Peninsula, wearing the blue sashes of veteran 
officers with medals and insignia of honor, came into view, carrying 
to a new height of victory the banners of united Italy. 

They came up the wide steps in waves of twenty-five or thirty 
front, those in the first line bearing each a flag, and supported by 
a second file. The citations of the regiments represented were now 
read by the Minister of War, Signor, since Premier, Bonomi, who 
stood just in front of me, and had previously made a brief, stirring 
historic address to His Majesty in the rich voice and dignified emotion 
of the best Italian oratory. The flags were dipped and the King and 
every one else on the platform stood at salute while the second line 
of men, advancing through the first, affixed to the flagstaffs the 
narrow blue ribbon with gold ends which was ever after to be the 
evidence of a nation’s honor and gratitude. File after file, including 
all branches of the service, thus received recognition, saluting and 
retiring to the left. Then came the distribution of personal medals, 
gold, silver and bronze, for special service, each officer mounting a 
few steps from the lower level, saluting, and receiving the medal in 
every case from the King, who shook hands with him and said a 
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few words that usually brought a responsive smile. The officer 
then saluted again, first the King and then the Queens, who bowed 
graciously, and went back to his place. There was not an awkward 
man among them all. They were stalwart and handsome, and in 
many an eye and smile one could detect the kindliness and charm 
of the Italian character. This part of the ceremony over, the 
Minister of War spoke a few words in dedication of a great gold 
wreath, gift of the women of Italy, which was placed at the back 
of the scene and which is to be kept permanently before the Altar 
at the base of the figure of Patria. Flowers were brought to the 
Queens and Princesses, who placed them before the wreath. The 
King shook hands with a few of the dignitaries and led the descent 
to the carriages, and then the troops marched away. 

The ceremony passed off without a flaw and its effect upon the 
country was not only to revive and inspire the patriotism of the 
people but, specifically, to support the forces of law and order that 
had just reasserted themselves in the municipal elections of Rome 
and soon afterward had a similar success in most of the Italian 
cities. It was a good day for militant Socialists to stay at home. 

After the arrival of the King, the master of ceremonies, with mace 
of office and in brilliant uniform, came to me at the back of the 
stage where Mrs. Johnson and I were standing with others against 
the marble wall, and conducted me forward to a position at the 
flank of the Diplomatic Corps, so that through the whole ceremony 
the American representative was shoulder to shoulder with the 
Duke d’Aosta and just behind His Majesty. While we were await- 
ing the manceuvres in the piazza the King, turning, caught sight 
of the Ambassadors and stepped back and shook hands with us in 
his usual cordial manner. It is remarkable and indicative of the 
spirit of the time that there are no more democratic figures in 
Europe than the Kings of Great Britain, Belgium and Italy. I have 
never discovered any feeling of caste among Italians: a member 
of a titled family has no more respect — and no less — than he is 
entitled to by his personal qualities and public services. Where 
there is any snobbishness it is imported. 
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RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF RAPALLO 
BY THE SENATE 


I WENT many times to the Diplomatic Gallery of the Senate or of 
the Chamber of Deputies during special debates. In both houses 
the accommodations for the corps are rather small, and the tribunes 
are on the right of the presiding officer and quite high. The acoustic 
properties of the Chamber of Deputies are not of the best and even 
Italians find it difficult to follow the debates, particularly during an 
upheaval of the Left or Socialist section. It is not rare to find other 
parliaments occasionally taking on the aspect of a bear-garden, but 
during 1920 and 1921, evidently as a matter of settled policy, the 
Socialists of the extreme type were determined to impede legislation 
by all sorts of violence short of physical attack, and in some cases 
this was not omitted. Cabinet ministers and opposition speakers 
were interrupted and howled down by these exponents of the new or- . 
der (or rather disorder), and sometimes members of the Partito Pop- 
olare, or Catholic party, were goaded to similar violence of speech. 
The president of the Chamber, Signor De Nicola, highly respected 
as he was for his fairness, often had great difficulty in driving this 
turbulent team, and many times the session had to be suspended. 

At that time the membership of the Camera consisted of five 
hundred and eight, of whom about one hundred and fifty were 
Socialists, comprising all grades from the man of theory to the man 
of direct action. The Catholics numbered about one hundred and 
ten, and the remainder were distributed among the various blocs, 
whose existence as separate groups have so long impeded the progress 
of Italy. Whatever else may have been done by Mussolini, the 
predominance of the Fascisti has been, let me repeat, a whole- 
some protest against the futility of the bloc system. A coalition 
government always seemed necessary and there were great rejoicings 
when a cabinet representing most of the groups had been arranged. 
But eventually this support proved too frail to carry the legislative 
burdens, and the cabinet retired, only to be followed by another 
similar experiment. 

The Senate, composed as it is of the most distinguished men of 
Italy of every class, appointed from time to time by the King, is, 
on the contrary, a body of great dignity, and the Chamber in which 
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it meets has an appropriate air of tranquillity. Only on one occasion 
did I find any departure from the serenity of “grave and reverend 
seignors”, and then, as will be seen, on great provocation. 

I had spent the afternoons of December 15 and 16, 1920, at the 
Senate to hear and witness the debates on the Treaty between 
Italy and Jugoslavia. On the seventeenth it was a foregone con- 
clusion that it would be approved, but the opponents had every 
opportunity to be heard, and up to a certain point were heard 
patiently and respectfully, but the patriotic sentiment of the Senate 
manifested itself several times, applauding Giolitti when, warming 
up to the occasion, he said in reply to a member who wished to 
postpone consideration of the Treaty that the country did not wish 
delay and the Government would not tolerate it... Again, when 
Ziliotti, the mayor of Zara, a newly appointed Senator, after plead- 
ing for Dalmatia, launched into a eulogy of D’Annunzio, saying that 
so great a man occurred only once in an epoch, and that no peace 
could be made without him, the usually dignified Chamber resounded 
with hooting and derision. He said if D’Annunzio had one opinion 
and the forty million Italians had another, the poet would more 
truly interpret the spirit of Italy! This angered the Senate and 
Giolitti shouted: “Yes, he gave prizes to men of the Navy who 
violated their oaths of loyalty.” Among those who spoke against 
the Treaty was Admiral Count Thaon di Revel, the ranking officer 
of the Navy, but he said that every man in the service should hold 
himself strictly to discipline. This referred to the defection of the 
crews — not the officers — of three or four torpedo boats who lately 
had bound their superiors and had delivered the vessels to D’Annunzio 
at Fiume. The Admiral’s speech was vigorous and sincere and was 
listened to with respect. Countess di Revel’s uncle, the retired 
Admiral Canevaro, also opposed the Treaty, saying that the cur- 
rents of the Adriatic would carry Jugoslav bombs to the Italian 
shore, and that if the Treaty were passed an increase of the Navy 
would be necessary. Barzilai made a fiery speech for ratification, 
Patrizio Colonna spoke for the Foreign Affairs Committee in sup- 
port of it and Count Sforza awoke enthusiasm by a moderate, high- 
minded and persuasive speech, at the conclusion of which many 
Senators went over to shake his hand. -Sforza has the faculty of 


1 An Italian statesman said to me of Giolitti’s imperturbability: “If the moon were 
to fall on the piazza he would simply shrug his shoulders and say ‘ Ah!’”’ 
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holding firmly to his own view without antagonizing his opponents. 
Not only was he the leader in the negotiation of the Treaty, which 
solved a most vexatious problem involving continual danger to the 
peace of the world, but after the Treaty was signed he impressed 
his moderate views upon his colleagues Lloyd George and Leygues, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his success was recog- 
nized as an act of statesmanship by English and French newspapers. 
Toward the last, late in the afternoon the Senate became impatient 
of further talk and cried for the vote, which resulted for ratification 
by 262 to 22. As the Treaty had been previously approved by the 
Deputies with only 11 adverse votes it now lacked only the signa- 
ture of the King to be promulgated. The gentle Countess Sforza, 
whom Mrs. Johnson and I much admired, came into the diplomatic 
tribune too late to hear her husband’s speech and I had the pleasure of 
telling her of his personal triumph. Signor Tittoni’s presiding excited 
admiration for his alertness, impartiality and ability to say the appro- 
priate word. He is still one of the half dozen best men of Italy. 
The next morning I went to the Foreign Office to congratulate 
Count Sforza on his success in solving this question. I do not know 
of any single act since the Armistice that compares with it in states- 
manship. The fact that I had called was reported to Washington 
by telegraph before my own information to the Secretary, and I 
received a telegram from the Department asking if it was true that 
I had expressed approval of the Treaty. I replied that I had taken 
particular pains not to express an opinion on its merits while I was 
offering my personal congratulations to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on the solution of a perilous international question; and that, while 
I did not commit the Government in any way, it would have been 
an act of marked unfriendliness not to have recognized the personal 
prestige of Count Sforza, especially when other Ambassadors were 
doing so; but I might well have reminded the Department that 
there could be no reflection on the President in recognizing the 
value of a settlement that had been reached by the negotiations of 
the two parties most concerned. Jt was well known to others besides 
myself that the President was willing to approve any settlement be- 
tween the two countries which should not be obtained at the expense 
of a third, as this was not. I heard nothing further on the subject 
from Washington. When I read the text of Sforza’s speech I was 
struck by its frankness and by the high plane on which it was pitched. 
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DINNER AT THE QUIRINAL TO THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF DENMARK 


On the fourteenth of December we assisted at the dinner given at 
the Quirinal Palace to Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
Denmark, who were spending a few days in Rome on their first visit 
to Italy. This was the only event of the kind during my official 
service. It was expected that the King and Queen of Spain, and 
also the King and Queen of the Belgians, would soon come to pay 
similar visits to Rome, but the death of the King of Montenegro, 
father of Queen Elena, threw the court into mourning, and these 
plans were given up. It had been announced that the coming of 
Their Majesties of Denmark, following similar visits to London and 
Paris, was, frankly, in recognition of the friendly action of the Allies 
in establishing the plebiscite which resulted in the recovery by 
Denmark of her lost province of Schleswig. 

The dinner was a brilliant event and reminded me of the two 
court balls which, in 1903 and 1906, Mrs. Johnson and I had at- 
tended in the same great room. Promptly at 8:30, — punctuality 
being the politeness of diplomats as well as of kings, — our carriage 
arrived at the palace, passing through the unimpressive portal and 
crossing the court on the left to the door appointed for the Diplo- 
matic Corps. I then remembered that, at the time of one of the 
balls referred to, instead of being driven to the staircase assigned 
to the general guests, we had been delivered at this other entrance 
by our coachman, who thereupon promptly drove away before we 
discovered the error, and that, as a compensation for our embarrass- 
ment, a gentleman of the court had obligingly conducted us through 
one beautiful room after another of the royal apartments to our 
proper destination. I little thought at that time that we should 
ever have the right to enter by the diplomatic door. 

We found ourselves in a long transverse hall, facing a file of forty 
Royal Guards in their gorgeous scarlet-and-white uniforms and brass 
helmets. Turning to the left, we ascended a broad spiral staircase, 
having the easiest steps I had found in that city of beautiful and 
convenient scale, many designed by Michelangelo. On the second 
landing we came to the vestiaire where we first found the uniformed 
personnel of the palace. In the first room was a gentleman of the 
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court with a plan of the dinner table, who assigned to me the honor 
of taking in the pretty and charming wife of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Madame Otchiai, the youngest ambassadress in Rome, and 
with whom we had had pleasant exchange of hospitality. I pre- 
sented myself to Madame Otchiai as her escort, but for once there 
was an official error, for Lady Georgina Buchanan, the British 
Ambassadress, mentioned to me that, despite my previous assign- 
ment, I was to have the honor of taking her in. The error came from 
the fact that Mrs. Johnson was to be escorted by the Japanese 
Ambassador. When I asked Lady Georgina how she had discovered 
this she said: “Oh, I am an old hand at this business. I took the 
precaution to look at the plan.” So, trusting to her vigilance and 
experience, I made my excuses to Madame Otchiai, and we passed 
on to a beautiful salon, lined with Gobelin tapestries, where mem- 
bers of the court and other guests were already assembled, together 
with several dames de palais, who were conspicuous by a diamond 
brooch forming an E, a present which each receives from the Queen. 

After ten minutes the King and Queen appeared with the Prince, 
followed by the Princess Yolanda and the Princess Mafalda. The 
Queen, advancing, shook hands with the ladies, who were arranged 
on one side of the room, and the King with the gentlemen, who 
faced them on the other. His Majesty was in his customary military 
uniform of sage green with trimmings of dark green and with high 
black cavalry boots. Her Majesty, who is tall and dark, with 
glorious eyes and a strikingly handsome figure, was dressed simply, 
and wore a diamond coronet and a necklace of crown jewels. The 
Crown Prince, who was sixteen, is tall, slender and good-looking, 
and was in military uniform. 

Very soon came the guests of honor, King Christian in a long 
scarlet coat with a blue sash and carrying a helmet of metal with 
feathers. He is slender and at least six feet and a half in height 
and has good eyes, and is attractive by his kindliness and geniality. 
The Danish Queen, who is also tall, had noticeable sweetness of 
manner. 

Almost immediately the King gave his arm to the Queen of Den- 
mark, Queen Elena took that of King Christian, and, followed by 
the Prince and the Princesses, they led the way to the banquet 
room, the company observing the prescribed and well-known order 
of precedence, which in the case of diplomats is based on seniority 
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of service. The table was set along three sides of the room, and 
both sides of it were necessary to accommodate the hundred and 
twenty guests. The four sovereigns sat at the middle of the long 
side, in this order, from left to right: — The King of Denmark, the 
Queen of Italy, the Queen of Denmark and the King of Italy. The 
Princess Yolanda sat on her father’s right, and the Princess Mafalda 
on King Christian’s left, while the Prince of Piedmont sat directly 
opposite the royal four with places of honor to his right and left. 
Next the Princess Yolanda was Mr. Barrére, the French Ambassador, 
dean of the corps, and then came Lady Georgina and myself, my 
other neighbor being a beautiful and interesting young woman of 
the Danish court. The American Ambassadress was next but one 
to the Princess Mafalda, sitting between the Spanish and Japanese 
Ambassadors. 

With the beauty and richness of the ladies’ gowns and jewels and 
the color of the uniforms and the decorations — ribbons, sashes, 
collars and crosses — it was a dazzling sight. The Italians wear 
their orders only on state or official occasions, but then it is de rigueur 
to wear them. Ordinarily they do not display even a ribbon in a 
buttonhole. This fact was once cited to me by an Italian gentle- 
man as an evidence that his countrymen are more democratic than 
the French, but in the French custom there is also race pride, 
patriotism and national consciousness, and, I think, no harking 
back to aristocracy, — something more than personal vanity, which, 
moreover, is a quality of which Franklin said he would not give 
a snap of his fingers for a man who had no touch of it. The dinner, 
naturally, was subdued in tone rather than animated; it was simple 
rather than elaborate, and only Italian wines were served. The 
brightly caparisoned servants gave an additional touch of color to 
the scene. The souvenirs, besides the menus, were red satin cornu- 
copias and silver bonbon boxes bearing the royal monogram E YV. 

Once more in the tapestried salon the brilliance of the scene was 
accentuated by the grouping of the guests along the walls while 
the royal party for a time spoke with one another in the middle of 
the room. At first every one was on the qui vive and it bid fair to 
be a little stiff, on the order of “J’y suis, j'y reste”, but soon there 
was more grouping and the Queen chatted with a number of ladies 
and their escorts, and Mrs. Johnson and I and many others were 
presented to the Queen of Denmark, and we renewed acquaintance 
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with friends and with those of the dames de palais whom we had 
met, and others. Meanwhile M. Barrére had engaged in conversa- 
tion with the King, in which he had had the experience of a quarter 
of a century. As there was so little moving about I was surprised 
to have one of the ladies of the court ask me if I should like to meet 
the Prince, who was on the other side of the salon. I found this 
handsome and serious-looking young gentleman as simple as his 
royal parents. We interchanged the inevitable commonplaces which 
are the secure refuge of a diplomat but bring him little information. 
Had he been to America? No, he was still occupied with his studies. 
But, would he not like to go? Yes, indeed, he hoped to do so some 
day. I hoped so too, for he would make many friends among our 
people, etc., etc. 

I next spoke to Count Sforza, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
was wearing for the first time the gold collar of the Annunziata, 
which he had just received after the signing of the Treaty of Rapallo 
and upon the bestowal of which I renewed my felicitations. This 
decoration is the highest honor that is given to an Italian. The 
collars are numbered and are returned on the death of the recipients, 
who are known as “Cousins of the King” and come first in prece- 
dence after the royal family. There are a score of the collars, but 
I believe, only eight or ten are assigned at present, His Majesty 
himself has long worn number two, conferred by King Humbert. 

The Minister had just returned from a conference in London, 
where, he told me he had seen a gentleman who, as soon as our new 
President had been elected, had been announced in the press as my 
successor, this being one of several self-official nominations that were 
made. After we had discussed the subject of diplomatic appoint- 
ments in general terms Count Sforza was kind enough to say: “Mr. 
Johnson, you have been a good friend to my country,” to which I 
responded, “Ah, Your Excellency, it is not difficult to love Italy — 
it is the easiest thing I have had to do.” “But you have put so 
much heart into your relations with us,” he said. It is gratifying 
to a diplomat to know that at least one of the two countries between 
which he is an official link feels that the bond has not been weakened 
thereby. No man who does not put heart into his official relations 
with Italy has ever succeeded and no such man ever will. 

When I went back to Mrs. Johnson the opportunity occurred to 
make my devoirs to His Majesty, with whom other Ambassadors had 
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been speaking while Queen Elena was greeting the ladies. His first 
words were, “Can you remember the names of all these people? 
I cannot.’’ And he smiled when I confessed that, though I was dis- 
ciplining my memory, it sometimes failed me. After a few minutes’ 
conversation I gave way to a colleague. 

I also had an opportunity to speak to King Christian, whom I 
had met at a reception to him the day before at the Institute of Agri- 
culture and who recalled me at once because when there presented 
as “The American Ambassador” I had added “and friend of Maurice 
Egan” (former minister to Denmark), whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Good! Please send him my love.” At the Quirinal I told him 
that I had already written to Egan and that His Majesty’s message 
was on the way. “Thank you,” he replied, “we were all very fond 
of him and Mrs. Egan, and were extremely sorry to have them go.” 
What a trial it must be to a certain type of American to know that 
so many of our diplomats succeed in endearing themselves to the 
rulers and countries to which they are accredited, for of course this 
could not occur except at the impairment of their Americanism! 

In the latter part of the evening occurred an episode that might 
easily have become embarrassing. As we were technically still at 
war with Germany, I had had no official relations with her newly 
arrived Ambassador to Italy, Herr Berenberg-Géssler, a banker of 
Hamburg, whom Monsieur Barrére had met unofficially and of whom 
he had a pleasant impression. Herr Gdssler, of course, had not 
called upon me, and it was perhaps by inadvertence that his Secretary 
did so, by a card, which, in my absence, by equal inadvertence — in 
fact, quite by routine — was returned. The Ambassador and his 
wife were invited to the royal dinner, but we did not identify them, 
and if we had considered the chance of a meeting (which both parties 
would naturally have wished to avoid), we should have subordinated 
the social instinct to strict official etiquette, and quietly have kept 
our distance. Mrs. Johnson was thus quite off her guard when 
some one, perhaps casually, with that perfunctory “May I?”’ which 
is the immediate preliminary of an action that leaves one no time 
for choice, presented the German Ambassadress! The lady was, of 
course, received politely and at once proved to be a charming and 
genial person speaking English perfectly, for her mother was an 
American. She laughingly said, “Are we friends, or are we enemies?” 
To which the reply was “I am very sure that you and I are not 
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enemies,” to which Frau Géssler cordially assented. A few moments 
later the German Ambassador came up and was presented by his 
wife. When I came back from my conversation with King Christian 
I was presented to the lady and exchanged a few words with her, 
and as we were all streaming out of the room, her husband coming 
up again, she turned to me and introduced him with the convenient 
“May I?” After an exchange of commonplaces I said to him, “Of 
course, you understand, Mr. Ambassador, that in the present situa- 
tion of affairs we must postpone the pleasure of official relations,”’ 
which he took in good part, and, saying good-night, we separated, 
for the dinner to the “ Denmarks”’, as they were called, not without 
respect, was over. 

There is a little sequel to this incident showing that Herr Géssler 
quite understood the situation. The ground of the Protestant 
Cemetery, where Keats and Shelley are entombed, is jointly owned 
by several non-Catholic countries. Before the war it was in the 
special charge of the Germans, whose representatives in Rome 
during the conflict were the Swiss. Upon the return of the German 
Ambassador it was desirable that the diplomats of these various 
Governments should meet to readjust the practical direction of the 
property. For this purpose Sir George Buchanan invited us all to 
the British Embassy, but, confiding in Sir George’s capable and 
devoted interest in the matter, and, not wishing to meet Herr Géssler, 
I did not attend, saying afterward to Sir George that doubtless he 
had divined the reason for my absence. The day before the adjourned 
meeting a secretary of the British Embassy called up the American 
Chancery to say that the German Ambassador had inquired if it 
was my intention to be present, as he desired to know whether there 
was any chance of my turning my back on him! I sent the response 
that the American Ambassador regretted that he would be prevented 
from attending by an urgent engagement elsewhere, but that he 
would be represented by his first secretary, Mr. Frederic De Billier, 
who went, without having a personal meeting with His Excellency. 
Considering the courtesy and personal good-will with which at the 
Quirinal we had treated the newcomers when we had no choice but 
to meet them, I thought Herr Géssler’s sensitiveness, though natural, 
rather odd. 
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TWO FLIGHTS IN THE “ROMA” 
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FIRST TRIP: OVER THE ETERNAL CITY 


My Roman diary of the third of March, 1921, begins: 


This has been a memorable day. Through the kind offices of 
Colonel Chaney, Assistant Military Attaché of my embassy and 
specialist in aviation, we have had the rare experience of a trip of 
an hour and a half over the city and then over Lake Albano in the 
big semi-rigid dirigible Roma, which has been bought by the United 
States government for $194,000. It is awaiting the arrival of Ameri- 
can experts sent to make a trial trip before it shall be taken to 
pieces for transport to Newport News, Va., where it is to be 
reassembled. 


These prosaic words stand for one of the most poetic and thrilling 
experiences I have ever had. 

Much to my regret, Mrs. Johnson did not go in the party, which 
included, besides Colonel and Mrs. Chaney, my son, Owen, and his 
wife, and his daughter Olivia; Mr. Reading Bertron, Commander 
Field, Assistant Naval Attaché; Commandant Reimbert, French 
Aviation Attaché, and (Mme. Reimbert, and ‘a number of others, 
perhaps twenty in all. 

It was a glorious morning, such as we had had for three weeks, 
with a bit of mist along the horizon — the delicate opal gray which 
haunts the Alban Hills and sifts into Rome on crisp March mornings. 
We left the Grand Hotel at eight o’clock in automobiles and in forty 
minutes arrived at the big hangar on the Campagna, to the southeast 
of the city. The Roma was already out, and a beautiful sight it was 
—as gay and light as a bubble, quite something out of fairyland — 
and we could hardly realize that with it we were soon to be com- 
panions of the air. 

The ascent was to be at nine o’clock, and the intervening time was 
occupied in looking at two other airships in the hangar —a small 
one of the “O” type (the smallest airship made, I believe) and the 
colossal German Zeppelin LZ-120, which was assigned to Italy after 
the war, and which had the unenviable reputation of having bombed 
London three times. It was afterward irretrievably injured in the 
attempt to get it into the hangar. It still bore the iron cross painted 
under one side, but it had been renamed the Ausonia — an ancient 
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name for this part of Italy. It had four boats pendent, one in front, 
two amidships and one aft, each having a motor attached. To com- 
municate between these one had to climb a ladder and walk through 
the interior, which struck me as a clumsy expedient. It was not 
quite so large as the Roma, but was of much the same shape. 

Proceeding to the airship we found forty men holding it by ropes 
attached to the sides above and forward and aft of the cabin, which 
was placed amidships. It was 412 feet long and its content was 
1,200,000 cubic feet. Six engines, which were arranged in three sets, 
hung below the envelope, and these Ansaldo-San Giorgio motors were 
of nearly three thousand horsepower. Wondering if there might be a 
Jonah among us, we mounted by a short ladder into the belly of this 
leviathan of the air to a first deck, about twenty-five feet long, open 
on both sides save for an iron taffrail that forms part of the structure; 
and then to the right by a few steps up to a cabin, having armchairs 
and five windows on each side; but we soon went back to the more 
interesting first deck, where the pilot stood at the wheel on the 
starboard side. 

After we were under way I followed an officer and my son up a 
long, narrow incline by a plank pathway to the very bow, holding 
on by ropes. Had I fallen over I should have tested the strength of 
the envelope, which was chiefly of rubberized cotton, though in 
certain parts considerable silk was used. The skeleton framework 
was of aluminum, and as one looked toward bow or stern the effect 
was of looking along a three-faced prism with one edge down. 

Throughout the trip the temperature was mild, and some of the 
cabin windows were open, -although we were going at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour over the city and fifty over the Campagna. 
Our highest altitude was about nine hundred feet. The noise of the 
engines made one’s speech painful to the ear. Indeed, it was so 
great that the coming of the Roma was announced from afar, and 
the people rushed to windows and streets to see again the never- 
failing wonder. 

I was astonished to find that I had no unusual sensations in rising — 
no dizziness, no qualms, no sense of shifting from side to side. There 
was, in fact, until just as we descended, nothing to indicate that we 
were not stationary, except the change of scene. The almost treeless 
Campagna, brown and green, was very beautiful and picturesque 
to look upon — long, straight roads, hedges, walls, railways, fissures 
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of waterless streams, white dots of houses, groups of sheep or cattle, 
and the long, broken lines and arches of the ancient aqueducts. 
As we started for the city we saw to the left, setting off the emptiness 
of the Campagna, the massive round tomb of Cecilia Metella on the 
Appian Way. 

The approach to the city was thrilling. St. Peter’s rose gray-white 
in the distance and the whole of the Eternal City lay before us in one 
comprehensive glance. Off to the North was Horace’s Mount Soracte, 
the winter thermometer of Rome, standing out separately among 
the neighboring hills. We had the advantage of Cesar and his con- 
temporaries of seeing their favorite city as they had never seen it. 
The walls and gates were well defined, and through the opera glass 
we could descry the details of many of the famous monuments — the 
most prominent being the Lateran, the pyramid of Cestius and the 
dark cypresses near the graves of Keats and Shelley, the royal palace 
of the Quirinal and its garden, the ruined baths of Caracalla, the 
green Forum and Palatine, the great Victor Emanuel monument, white 
and impressive, the Pantheon, best preserved of classic structures 
in Rome, the Janiculum Hill with the beautiful American Academy, 
the Borghese and Pincian gardens, etc., etc. —and always with 
three high lights to the picture, the shining and sinuous Tiber, the 
Coliseum and St. Peter’s. 

The colossal size of these two buildings came out in full relief and 
impressiveness and seemed to concentrate attention on the two 
great periods of which they were the exponents — the coefficients, 
so to speak. We did not go directly over the Coliseum, but we 
circled about St. Peter’s in a way to give us every aspect of the great 
basilica. With the Piazza, it seemed to occupy a third of Rome, 
and its noble proportions and the beauty of the dome and lantern 
were like a revelation. My son said that it made him think, when 
it was criticised as being difficult of view to the ordinary tourist, 
that it must be remembered that Michelangelo planned it for the eye 
of the Bon Dieu! Mrs. Owen Johnson took a remarkable photograph 
of the dome, showing upon it the shadow of the Roma. I was struck 
by the harmonious brown of the city as a mass — always except- 
ing the Victor Emanuel monument, which, doubtless, Time will 
soften and adopt into her race. Meanwhile it has the virtue 
of nobly accentuating the supreme service of the Father of his 
Country. 
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After our giro of the city at thirty miles an hour we returned to 
the Campagna at the rate of fifty, proceeding to the Alban Hills as 
far as Castel Gandolfo and the Lago di Albano, on the edge of which 
it is situated. Long before we reached the lake we had full sight of 
the Rocca di Papa and its crowning castle breaking the sky line of 
the Alban Hills, and could discern the white towns scattered along 
their slopes. It was a curious experience as we crossed the round, 
volcanic bowl of Lake Albano to look over one side of the ship and 
see far below us the reflection of the Roma in the lake, while on the 
other we could see the faithful shadow which had preceded us to 
the city and followed us back. It was as though three airships were 
moving together! 

Returning from the city we saw, first below us and afterward 
above, the Zeppelin, which had come out for a little morning exercise. 
Evidently the Italians did not intend to regard it as merely a souvenir 
of the war. In descending we had the first sensation of disturbance 
of equilibrium when the bow was dipped. It was very odd and 
picturesque to see the soldiers in gray-green and the workmen in 
blouses below us tugging at the lines and rushing from one place to 
another to fetch us securely above the white circle of cement used as 
a landmark: they looked for all the world like a flock of mice. After 
landing about 10:45 o’clock we went to the officers’ quarters, where 
we received Marsala and chocolates and were once more photographed, 
several snapshots having already been taken in the ship or in front 
of it. 


SECOND TRIP: ROME TO CAPRI AND RETURN 


One may fancy my delight when, after some postponements of 
the date, I heard I was to be invited to go on the trip of the Roma 
to Naples and vicinity on the fifteenth of March. This trip was 
made to enable the American crew, which was commanded by Major 
Thornell and included Captain Mabry and Lieutenant Reed, to 
become familiar with the workings of the dirigible. In the party was 
Prince Viggo of Denmark, fourth son of King Christian, with his 
aide, both of whom made a handsome appearance in vivid blue 
uniforms, long overcoats with silver buttons and straps of silver and 
white, and close fatigue caps of blue with silver braid. The young 
prince is blonde with a small moustache and is straight in bearing, 
and, while genial, is rather shy and reserved. 
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Among the fifty-two passengers on this trip were Signor Cortesi, 
the very able representative in Rome of The Associated Press; 
Signor Usuelli, who designed the Roma; Signor Nobile, who built it; 
General di Siebert, head of the Italian Aviation Force; Colonel 
Chaney, Assistant Military Attaché, and Commander Field, Assist- 
ant Naval Attaché, and their wives; my granddaughter, Miss Olivia 
Johnson; Mr. Southgate, Third Secretary; Mr. Kenneth Roberts, of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and Signor Zezi, an expert in parachute 
jumping, who would gladly have given us an exhibition of his skill 
had it not been forbidden. 

During the whole day’s voyage, which lasted from nine until five 
o'clock, no one was sick, nor was there any occasion. Only once was 
there a little tilting from side to side, probably caused by our passing 
from a green current to a brown one, — by which is meant from a 
cool current rising from green forests and fields to a warm current 
rising from hard or cultivated fields exposed to the sun. In fact, one 
could say there were no sensations except those of delight and wonder 
at the beauties of this unique trip, which words can only suggest. 

It was a perfect day in clarity and temperature as we set out to 
the south from the hangar, following, for the most part, the general 
course of the railway from Rome to Naples. The Campagna appeared 
very beautiful and prosperous and it seemed to me as if it could 
support the whole population of Italy, especially with the aid of 
American cultivators, which are gradually making their way into 
Italian favor. But I was told that though the soil is rich it does not 
pay to work it, and that it is cheaper to import cereals and other 
products from California, or even Australia! The contrast of brown 
and green below us, the green largely predominating and the brown 
showing in long ribbons and oblong patches, was very agreeable, 
and there was also a lovely contrast of rows of blooming almonds 
(which, from above, looked mauve) with the fresh spring green 
along the borders of the fields. 

The most vivid feature of the landscape was the straight, hard, 
white roads. Wherever we went the noise of the dirigible scared the 
white, long-horned cattle, which ran through the fields in great 
alarm. On the contrary the sheep seemed to huddle together in a 
sort of pattern, as though for protection against this unknown terror. 
The irrigation ditches and streams made a beautiful picturesque 
effect upon the map below us. We started at the speed of forty-five 
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miles an hour, but later it was reduced to forty-three. This was 
easily calculated by noting the length of time it took for the shadow 
of the Roma to pass a given point, it being remembered that the ship 
was 412 feet long. 

An interesting feature, and almost the only dangerous one, was the 
operation of the two men in one of the forward set of the six pro- 
jecting motors, who, while we were going at full speed, transferred 
the propeller from one motor to another to show how easily and 
quickly it could be done. They seemed to be in a perilous position, 
the motor being supported only by fine projecting iron rods upon 
which a narrow plank led to the airship. Only four of the motors 
were in operation, otherwise we could have had a greater speed. 

Most of the day we kept to an altitude of from seven hundred to 
eight hundred and fifty feet, so we had no difficulty in making out 
details below us. And how full these were of beauty and historic 
suggestiveness! The grayish cities and towns seemed like embroid- 
eries on a brown and green garment, cross-hatched by “the moon- 
white roads of Italy.” Part of the way was along the Via Appia 
Antica. Near Monte Circeio, associated with the enchantress, we 
had a full view of the sea. Indeed, it had been in sight almost from 
the start, but here it was so glorious that we cried, “Thalassa, tha- 
lassa!”? and by ten o’clock we were above it, skirting the classic 
southwest coast. In sight were Terecina, then Fondi, with a back- 
ground of gray mountains, showing patches of green, and later 
Gaeta, to which Pius IX fled at the time of the capture of Rome, 
and Arpineo, the birthplace of Cicero. 

Along here the sea is about fifty yards in depth, and there are 
many coves of exquisitely green water, the bottom of which we could 
clearly see. Every eye had been strained for the first view of Vesuvius, 
which we now saw on our left as we regained the land route. On 
the right was Cumea, the first Greek settlement in Italy, nothing 
now but vineyards, with the facilis descensus of neighboring Lake 
Avernus, both of which I had visited in 1886. Next came historic 
Capua, on the left, where we dropped a parachute with a message to 
a daughter of Signor Nobile. At this point Captain Mabry went up 
on top of the airship, where I was told he could walk between the 
folds of the envelope in perfect safety. I am sorry that I was not 
invited to accompany him, for although I have always been made 
dizzy by looking from city altitudes, I found this trip entirely 
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free from such sensation, even when I gave myself the severest 
tests. 

_ At 11:35 we were approaching Naples, and here for the first time 
we felt a slight and gentle side-to-side motion, due to the passage 
from a green current to a brown one. There was also a difference of 
radiation in passing over water, and it was part of the pilot’s business 
to watch the register on the opposite side of the deck, which indicated 
in colors the pressure in the various sections of the ship, and by his 
steering to counteract the slight impairment of equilibrium. 

Soon we were above the wonderful city of Naples, with the great 
palace of Capo di Monte as its most prominent feature — with 
Posilipo stretching out into the sea to the northwest and the big 
bulk of Ischia beyond. This is all in great contrast to the green 
savannahs and winding streams which we had been seeing. Just here 
the meteorologist of the trip became very busy in reading records 
taken at the window of the cabin, and Signor Zezi, the parachute 
jumper, made new calculations of the speed of our shadow. 

We had a radio apparatus on board, and as we passed over the 
city I sent the following wireless message to the Secretary of War: 


American Embassy, Rome. For Secretary Weeks, Washington, 
by wireless from airship Roma above Naples. Successful trip carry- 
ing American flag for the first time. American aviation officers and 
American military and naval attachés and American guests send 
greetings and congratulations. Robert Underwood Johnson, Am- 
bassador. 


This was repeated from the Embassy and was duly communicated 
by the Department of State to the Secretary of War, who through 
Secretary Hughes sent thanks to me and my associates for the 
message, with congratulations “on being the pioneers in the manner 
of conveying it.” 

At 11:45 we were well above the Bay of Naples, with the whole 
superb view spread out before us — the amphitheatre-like city, the 
broken outline of the summit of Vesuvius with the line of white 
smoke rising into a cloud, and the long, beautiful south coast running 
down past Pompeii to Castellamare and on to Sorrento. The bay 
itself, as I looked over the side of the ship, was a deep cerulean with 
the transparency of the Blue Grotto of Capri. Against this blue, 
following us faithfully, was the deep-cut, indigo shadow of the 
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Roma, the wake of it trailing off into the softer color. On the 
shoreward side were a score of boats with vivid white sails, while on 
the other side the water sparkling in the sun gave an effect of a night 
of winter stars. 

And then, fair before us, and soon beneath us, lay as a climax of 
the voyage beautiful Capri, the island of picturesque rock, its two 
massive promontories divided by a green swale, in which the town 
itself is situated. The sheer Rock of Tiberius, from which that 
amiable emperor used to precipitate his guests to their destruction, 
was very impressive, and below its rugged strength were the exquisite 
purple, green and blue in the fringes of the coast. The three little 
rocks known as Circe’s Islands, to which Ulysses came, stood out 
conspicuously, and the hardness of the dark rock was softened by 
the noontime light. 

After circling the island twice and playing about the Gulf of 
Salerno we started on our homeward trip. About two o’clock a 
delicious luncheon of several courses was served in the cabin by a 
camervere in the full dress of his craft, which gave a touch of luxury 
to the trip, though it did not add to the romance of it. Even cham- 
pagne was served, and after General di Siebert had toasted America 
in an eloquent speech and Signor Cortesi, Signor Usuelli and others 
had spoken gracefully — the Italians are all orators — it became my 
duty to make an appreciative response. 

At 2:30 we passed Gaeta on the way back along the coast. We 
had still been using only four of the six motors and had been 
going at the rate of from forty to fifty miles an hour. By four 
o’clock we had traversed the whole western coast and were at 
Ostia, from which point we ascended the winding Tiber to the 
Eternal City. 

The outlook here was substantially what it was on our previous 
trip except that we had some new points of view of the approaching 
city. Throughout the trip unusually fine photographs were taken, 
including remarkable ones of St. Peter’s and the Coliseum. As in 
the case of the former trip Signor Nobile, whose kind and thoughtful 
consideration was most marked, presented to me an album of photo- 
graphs made on the voyage, which illustrate better than I can describe 
many of the scenes of the trip. 

We reached terra firma at five o’clock, according to schedule 
time, and after inviting our hosts and the American officers and 
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some of our other companions to a reception the next day at the 
Grand Hotel — our substitute for an embassy residence — we were 
soon back in our automobiles on the way to the city. 

Alas! that a tragic fate should have overtaken this noble ship 
and its gallant officers, almost on its first trip in its adopted 
country. Of the three that were with us that day only Reed sur- 
vived the holocaust of its destruction. 
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MAKING A HOME IN NEW YORK 


A MAN’s life really begins with his marriage. Mine occurred in 
Washington in the summer of 1876. The only resources we had in 
sight was my salary as assistant editor of the Century, and I some- 
times tremble in the retrospect at the temerity with which two 
young persons faced the future of a big city. However, after all, 
that sort of thing is what makes the world go round. What was not 
so easy for a transplanted young wife to bear was homesickness, 
the loneliness of crowds — something often unrealized by the hus- 
band. But the sharing of necessary economies, the planning of little 
pleasures, the delight of the first household purchases, gave a zest 
to life not found in later days in trying to evade the high cost of 
living. The deceitfulness of riches is not comparable to the deceit- 
fulness of a moderate income, and there were many desires to be 
relinquished or postponed. We were more interested in the big 
world than in the acquisition of wealth, and were, perhaps, a little 
too indifferent to money. But we have not been troubled by envy 
or discontent, and I count it enough that for a lifetime we have had 
the happiness of maintaining our own household, however simple. 
To give hostages to Fortune, though it may sometimes seem perilous, 
is a deep source of content. In those first years, fortunately, we 
knew no rich people, and all our friends were occupied with making 
little homes in which were gradually accumulated those possessions 
of beauty which give character and atmosphere to the life of a house- 
hold. What a delight it was to “pick up” at auction a half dozen 
lyre-back chairs, or an old Sheffield silver platter with grape-cluster 
border, or a cast from the antique, or a few photographs of European 
masterpieces, or, now and then, a bit of painting to fit a decorative 
need! Let no one underrate the virtue of things. Their associations 
make the difference between the emptiness and the richness of life - 
and give it dignity and stability, constituting the household treasures 
and later the souvenirs of the home for one’s children. 

We got our first bent toward the esthetic, and so did the whole 
country, from the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, which we visited 
as part of the honeymoon. Progressive America may be said to 
date from that year, especially in interior decoration. It was the 
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epoch of Queen Anne cottages and Eastlake furniture, and though 
the fashions of that time have long since disappeared the impetus 
toward beauty proved strong and permanent. The Century was the 
first of the magazines to take up the beautifying of the home and its 
influence was widespread in many ways — not the least in leading 
the public to cherish the fine old furniture of the Colonial period. 
An example of this influence was the series of illustrated papers by 
Clarence Cook, afterward reprinted in book form as “The House 
Beautiful.” What with travel and the susceptibility of our people 
to taste, American homes, especially country houses, have become 
notable for beauty and comfort. 

It was a summer of frightful heat in Philadelphia and the difficulty 
of getting a place to lay one’s head was immense. Through friends 
we finally found accommodations for our fortnight’s stay where the 
tradition of Philadelphia good living still persisted. There were so 
many delectable dishes that a small child of the hostess who was 
allowed at one of the tables was often heard to tease for something 
that had to be denied her. In each case she would whimper reproach- 
fully, “Geoffrey Cleavers have it!” It seemed to us rather hard- 
hearted on the part of the mother that the child could not have 
what her playmates were permitted, until we learned that Geoffrey 
Cleavers, who lived next door, her daily companion, was a man of 
eighty-five! But we adopted into our own family as a convenient 
protest the slogan of “Geoffrey Cleavers have it!” 

In 1873, when I came to New York —as I have said elsewhere 
in these records — there were but three apartment houses in the 
city; but they soon began to multiply. With all the conveniences of 
the best of them, they have seemed to me to impair the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of home life — just as the vogue of lying-in hospitals 
has deprived many children of the tradition of a birthplace in a 
homestead of family associations. One shudders to think what New 
York will be in this respect in another quarter century, with the 
virtual extinction of the old-fashioned city home. 

I doubt if any of my descendants will live as long in one house in 
the heart of New York as we have. As it is, it was only after several 
shiftings, including one apartment, that we finally reached our 
present home on the edge of the Murray Hill district, where we 
have lived for nearly thirty-five years, and with the same servants! 
Were there a “prize of virtue” of the American Academy as of the 
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Académie Francaise, we might have a chance of obtaining it for the 
stability of our ménage. We have almost outlived the crumbling 
brown stone front and take refuge in the French theory that a man’s 
home begins only at his front door. As yet the northward march 
of business and of family hotels (what a contradiction of terms!) has 
not dislodged us, and when we are besieged to sell we retort, “ Where 
should we go? Where could we find so much space and light and 
comfort for the income of the purchase price?”’ Against the swirl 
and noise and hurry and intensity of the city we have barricaded 
our doors, hoping to make (as every one in New York must toil to 
do) an oasis of rest and tranquillity. Our friends from other cities 
and towns who come to us little know what a problem this is for the 
New Yorker of moderate means and many engagements. 

The happiness we have found in this house is out of all proportion 
to its simplicity and material resources and has consisted largely of 
one ingredient — conversation with men and women of interesting 
mind or attractive personality. There are times, of course, when one 
gets most from an intimate talk of two, but we have found most 
delightful the little dinner of six or eight, often with some friend of 
distinction as the clow of the evening. The chief defect of American 
social life seems to me to be the failure to give appropriate regard to 
those most entitled to it. I have been invited to dinner tables to 
meet personages who, for all that was heard of them except by their 
two neighbors, might as well not have been present. On the other 
hand one person may easily destroy the unity of a dinner by persist- 
ing in téte-d-téte, and thus make a fiasco of what might otherwise 
be an event. We need more of what elsewhere in these records I 
call “guestpitality.” In such matters we might well take a leaf out 
of the book of French society, in which good talk is an art. Some one 
once said to Mrs. Johnson: “ What is the rarest thing in America?” 
to which she responded, “Conversation.” And yet, as Emerson 
says, for what are all these railways, factories, steamships and cities 
but “that we may have a little conversation”? 

When we came into the Lexington Avenue home its new mistress 
said: “I am going to do over this house so that when one enters it 
he will leave behind the pushing, rushing city,” — an intention which 
she tried to carry out chiefly by the use of color: employing tones of 
a golden brown in burlap, with a harmonizing lighter tone for the 
woodwork and with, draperies of old gold damask — shades that 
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hold the abundant light of morning and afternoon and that visitors 
find agreeable and restful. Since it has been printed as a dedication 
to a volume of his beautiful verse I may be pardoned for quoting 
William Watson’s lines to me as part of the brief biography of this 
house: 
“In your swift city, where all things 

Hasten on such impetuous wings, 

Nought have I known to fly more fast 

Than hours that ’neath your roof were passed. 

To you these pages! And may they 

Hurry not utterly away.” 


Watson came to us often on his second trip to America, bringing his 
young and charming Irish wife, who gave me an excuse for the lines 
that follow, which at least amused her husband: 


THe LacGarD Port 
Tis said of thee — as ’t were a virtue rare! — 
That thou, first seeing, like fair rose on vine, 
Her than the bluebell and the rose more fair, 
But half a moon let pass ere she was thine. 


Thou caitiff knight! What one of Arthur’s clan 
E’er had his love at such amazing cost? 

Call thyself laggard, but no longer man, 
Thou spendthrift of a priceless fortnight lost! 


Another English poet and his wife, who were the embodiment of 
Youth and Joy, and who were always welcome, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Noyes. 

Without any pretension to connoisseurship, in the days when 
simple entertainments were In vogue, we had musical evenings. 
Fraulein Adele aus der Ohe, pupil of Liszt and afterward court 
pianist at Weimar—a noble woman with a noble style, came 
often to play for us. She was introduced to us by her fellow pupil, 
our good friend, —a man with a rare talent for friendship, — 
Albert Morris Bagby. She had selected our piano from among many 
at Steinway’s and its beautiful singing tone persists after many years. 
She had the velvet touch which Bagby said Liszt remarked, and 
with a wide range of sympathy was mistress of the grand manner. 
She made her first public appearance at the age of eight, and at ten 
played with orchestra the Beethoven B-flat major Concerto. She 
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played the Tschaikowsky Concerto at the opening of Carnegie Hall 
and frequently appeared with the Boston Symphony and like or- 
ganizations. Of her own beautiful compositions she often grouped 
in contrast: “Eime Sage” — a romantic, sombre ballad of the North 
and the “ Fountain Song of the Villa d’Este”, all sparkle and sunlight 
and joy. Another friend, who sang for us, was that exquisite artist 
Emma Juch, whose voice, training and personality were rivals in 
charm, and whose service to opera in English under the conductor- 
ship of Theodore Thomas is a unique and substantial part of the 
history of music in America. Another one of our circle was Leonora 
von Stosch, now Lady Speyer, a violinist of remarkable temperament 
and technique, who, had she chosen, might have had a great career. 
In New York she played first in the Brown House on the eve of her 
successful début with Seidl. 

In recalling those who honored this house by their presence I am 
surprised to find how many of them were from beyond the Atlantic. 
Of some of these I have made brief estimates in another part of this 
volume. They included the Italian, Tommaso Salvini, and the 
Serbian, Madame Milka Ternina, the great Isolde of her day, whose 
brilliant career was terminated by a personal accident; five artists who 
have made modern Poland famous: Paderewski, Sumowska (Mad- 
ame Joseph Adamowski), gracious Helena Modjeska, Mme. Sembrich, 
in so Many ways a great musician, and Stojowski, the latest comer, 
virtuoso and composer; the Belgian Ysaye, who on his first visit to 
America looked like an impersonation of Raphael’s Apollo; several 
Russians: the genial conductor Safonoff; Chaliapin, actor and singer 
of great power; Gabrilowitsch, who won the heart of Mark Twain as 
well as of Clara Clemens, and Nazimova, whose art is most admir- 
able when it is most restrained;! of the English, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Katharine Goodson, Kipling, Hichens, Galsworthy, and others; 
Mme. Blane of the Revue des Deux Mondes, high-bred and sym- 
pathetic, and Maurice Boutet de Monvel, one of the finest of French- 

1 Modjeska and Nazimova met at our table — two actresses of power who had 


in common that they played in a language not their own. They wrote in the record 
of our piano these lines: 


To Madame Nazimova: 
I came to see Hedda. I saw — and I was conquered. 
HrLtena MopsesKa. 


To Madame Modjeska: ; 
To follow in your footsteps is my most ardent desire. 
ALLA NAZIMOVA. 
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men, whose delicate personality permeated his art. These and many 
others we and our friends found delightful. A house that is only an 
abiding place for a family fails to fulfil its highest function: it must 
mean something to one’s social circle, and we are happy in the 
evidences that the Brown House has meant much to ours. 

And when it comes to American writers and artists whom we had 
the pleasure of receiving, where should I begin and where should I 
stop? The heart knoweth its own happiness in the intercourse 
which every home has with the friends who frequent it, whether or 
not they be of those who “touch the magic string.” Among the 
most intellectual and cherished of the habitués of the Brown 
House have been many wholly unknown to the public. 

We kept no record of our friendship with these and many others 
—though the present interest of all their good talk would have 
outweighed the self-consciousness of doing so — but in this incom- 
plete and random narrative I have endeavored to capture the quality 
of some of them, all too few. 

That great problem of the day “the servant question” has never 
darkened our threshold. This is due, primarily, to the fact that early 
in our married life the mistress of the house found a family of Irish 
Roman Catholics whose loyalty and devotion have been its support 
and comfort. The reciprocal attachment between us and them, — 
which has extended to others in our employ of less permanent tenure 
and of other nationalities, — has demonstrated to us that servants 
naturally respond to consideration, confidence and sympathy. They 
have been made to feel that the home is theirs as well as ours, and 
the respect we have for them is shared by those of our friends who 
come in contact with them, while they are beloved by our children 
and grandchildren. Fortunate is the young couple who can soon 
establish such human relations with those who have the power of 
contributing so much to the peace and happiness of the household. 

Even more than it was in our experience New York has become 
a trying environment for young married folk of moderate means. 
In Irish fashion, one may say that the only way to live in New 
York is to get out of it— into the suburbs. And yet even there 
one does not escape the competition in wages with the rich which is 
so hard upon the slender purse. The sociologist is just beginning 
to give attention to the problem of the city-bred girl of intellectual 
and artistic tastes whose first years of housekeeping are a time 
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who, as prima donna of the Emma Juch Opera Company, 
sang leading roles in English throughout the 
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of struggle and deprivation, and little communities on Long 
Island and elsewhere are being formed for their benefit. Their 
only life-line is codperation. But the supply of competent service 
is still below the demand and is likely to be until there is a 
more definite international readjustment. Meanwhile we may ex- 
pect to hear of such experiences as that of a Swedish-American 
friend of ours, who, needing a maid-of-all-work, resorted to a 
Scandinavian agency. There she found a sturdy Finnish girl whom 
she questioned. Could she cook? No, she could not cook. Could 
she do the washing? No. Could she wait upon the table? No. 
Well, what could she do? At last her competence was established: 
she could “milk the reindeer.” 

Mrs. Johnson once had a French maid to whom she was much 
attached but who left her in order to be married to a manufacturer 
of antique furniture. Returning sometime afterward to pay a visit 
of respect, she found her former mistress hard at work in the library 
arranging the books according to the consecutive volumes, a rather 
important consideration sometimes overlooked by servants. The 
room was somewhat in confusion when Marie appeared. Remem- 
bering the neatness which her intelligent maid had displayed, Mrs. 
Johnson said something deprecating as to the condition of the room, 
whereupon Marie replied: 

“Qu’est-ce que ca fait, Madame? Comme dit Boileau, un beau 
désordre fait l’effet d’art.” 

Fancy an American servant quoting an apothegm of Emerson! 

Early in this chapter I spoke of the associations of things. 
A picture that hangs in my dining room has to me something 
more than its intrinsic interest. One day, about 1907, in a shop in 
Fourth Avenue kept by a Scotch firm I found a portrait said to be 
that of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the young Pretender, and to 
be the work of Largilliére. It attracted me and I bought it, having 
first looked up the possibility that it was painted by the famous 
French artist, who, I discovered, had painted many others of the 
Stuarts. For four years of his long life, 1745-50, Largilliére was a 
resident in Paris, from the time that the Prince, who was born in 
Florence, went north to organize in France the Scottish expedition. 
The portrait bore to my mind evidences of authenticity, and on the 
back was stamped the record of its having been sold at Christie’s. 
Going to the library to read up further on the Prince, I came across 
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Andrew Lang’s brochure, in which I found it stated that the Prince’s 
eyes were dark. As the eyes of my portrait were blue, I thought 
for a moment that it must be spurious, but, making further researches, 
I discovered that other portraits of the Prince represented him with 
blue eyes, and as in the middle of the eighteenth century the scien- 
tific spirit had not taken much hold on the painters, at least to the 
extent of compelling accuracy in the matter of the color of one’s 
eyes, I was not cast down by this revelation, but wrote to Mr. 
Blaikie of Glasgow, the well-known Scotch expert on the portraits 
of the Stuarts, to ask what he could tell me. It was some months 
before I had a reply from him, in which he wrote me apologetically 
to explain that since the receipt of my letter he had made a careful 
inspection of a large number of authentic portraits of the Young 
Pretender and had discovered that, out of fifteen, eight or nine, if 
I remember, represented the Prince’s eyes as black, or dark brown, 
while the others represented them as blue. Mr. Blaikie died soon 
after this letter was written, or I should have asked for particulars, 
in the hope of being able to write a little article on the color of a 
Prince’s eyes. Soon after the purchase of my canvas I found two 
other portraits in America with eyes of the same color. My portrait 
represents the Prince in a flowing wig, with a weak, sensuous and 
rather effeminate face. The canvas shows much beautiful painting, 
particularly in the patterned yellow-leather waistcoat, about which 
is thrown a robe of the dark blue characteristic of many of Lar- 
gilliére’s portraits. 


L’ENVOI 


In this house which, in our occupancy of it, has never known a 
death (though we have had our poignant share of this form of sorrow), 
dwell the associations of many years of happiness, clustered about 
the second and third generations. A home of this sort in a city is 
a harbor of refuge in the shiftings and emergencies of life — and its 
stability is something to be maintained at all sacrifices. The grand- 
children have given it gaiety in return for welcome, and every year 
of their growth toward maturity has left intangible records on our 
hearts to correspond to the successive measurements of their height 
upon an inner door. 

I have always been interested in the sayings of children, so com- 
pact of imagination and humor are their questions and comments. 
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Every household cherishes such unsophisticated and impromptu wis- 
dom, of a sort that the maturest wit cannot so happily arrive at. It 
forms a family tradition in many a home and is worth preserving in 
our libraries alongside the weightier philosophy. As there is no 
room here for such a chapter, I content myself with citing, in con- 
clusion, the cheerful and suggestive reply of a boy of three who, 
looking across the lower Seine, was asked what he thought he would 
find “on the other side of those mountains’, and answered without 
hesitation ‘“ Christmas.” 
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ABBoTT, GENERAL Henry L., 297 

“ Abington Raid,” the, 54 

Académie Frangaise, 448, 490-492 

Academy of Music, New York, 160 

Acton, Admiral, 536 

Adams, Charles Francis, 206 

Adams, Representative George E., his 
devoted support of international copy- 
right, 256-257 

Adams, Henry, 447 

Adirondacks, the author’s efforts for the 
protection of the State reservation in 
the, 292 

Adriatic, problem of the, at San Remo 
Conference, 530-533 

Agassiz, Alexander, 297 

Alabama, the, 204 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 314; personal 
appearance, 362; on the form of the 
sonnet, 363; literary coincidence, 363; 
his parody of James Whitcomb Riley, 
362; friendship with Edwin Booth, 364 

Alexander, General E. P., 197 

Alexander, John W., 492 

Alexandrine, Queen, of Denmark, 568, 
569, 570 

Allen, James Lane, 122; and the plan for 
a National Institute, 440 and note 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
the, 112, 139, 319, 346, 351, 356, 361; 
the election of Joseph Jefferson, 377; 
its history yet to be written, 439; John 
Hay’s interest in, 439; early successes, 
439-440; inception of the idea, 442; 
organization, 442-443; election of mem- 
bers, 443-444; enlarging the member- 
ship, 444-445; its later members and 
its officers, 445; Stedman’s prominence 
in, 446; growth of interest in, 447; 
Congress grants national charter, 447; 
endowment activities of the author, 
447-448; Archer M. Huntington’s 
generous support, 448; its home in 
New York, 448; cordial relations with 


Académie Frangaise, 448; other foreign 
affiliations, 449; Evangeline Wilbour 
Foundation, 449; work for intellectual 
and artistic development, 449; service 
the keynote of its activities, 450; the 
future of its recognitions and pro- 
nouncements, 450-451; its potential 
influence on literature and art, 451-452 

American (Authors’) Copyright League, 
and the fight for international copy- 
right, 241-277; authors’ readings in 
aid of cause, 262-263; 329, 389-390. 
See also INTERNATIONAL CopyRIGHT 

American College, Rome, 555 

American Forestry Association, 292 

American Poets’ Ambulances in Italy, the, 
originated and administered in New 
York by the author, administered in 
Italy by H. Nelson Gay, 432; prompt 
and efficient work of, 432-433 

American Publishers’ Copyright League, 
247 

American Social Science Association, 
founds the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters in 1898, 440 

Ames, Representative Oakes, impeach- 
ment of, 75-77 

Anastasia, Princess, 555 note 

Anderson, Jr., T. Hart, Second Secretary 
of Embassy at Rome, 522, 525, 540 

Aosta, Duchesse d’, 562 

Aosta, Duke d’, 562, 564 

Appleton, William W., 242, 257, 258 

Architectural League, 101 

Armenia, problem of, at San Remo 
Conference, 528-530 

Arnold, Matthew, 113; John Burroughs 
on, 340-341 

Arrow-heads of obsidian, found at Mar- 
athon, in California and at Carnac, 
Brittany, 465 

Art, preéminence of the Century in the 
field of, 89; 99-100; the cultivation of 
taste in, 130; the distinctive value of 
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Art (continued) 
Timothy Cole’s work to, 131-132; the 
Century’s stand against post-impression- 
ist illusion in, 145-146; in New York 
in the seventies, 167; Luini’s place in, 
395; the American Academy and its 
influence on, in America, 451; impres- 
sions of the treasures of, in Rome, 
Florence and Venice, 458, 474-475, 
478-479; the decorative and pictorial, 
of Boutet de Monvel, 489 

Art World, the, 19 note 

Arthur, President Chester A., 367, 368, 369 

Astor House, 162 

Athenzum, The (club), 496-497 

Athens, a visit to, in 1886, 463-465 

Atlantic Monthly, the, 82, 363 

Austin, Alfred, and Keats-Shelley Memo- 
rial in Rome, 426-427 

Authors Club, The, 353-354 

Aviation, Stedman’s Century article on, 
346-347 


Backus, “CHARLEY’’, 159 

Badé, Professor W. F., 309 

Badeau, General Adam, 209, 210, 216 
and note, 221 

Badoglio, General, 536 

Baldwin, Simeon E., 440 

Balfour, Arthur James (Earl of), anec- 
dote of, 531; attractive personality 
of, 540 

Ballinger, Richard A., Secretary of the 
Interior, 310 

Balloon ascensions at County Fair, 40 

Banks, General Nathaniel P., 193 

Barbarich, General, of the Italian Gen- 
eral Staff, 549 

Barrére, M. Camille, French Ambassador 
to Italy and Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, 524 note, 548, 570, 571 

Barrus, Dr. Clara, 341 

“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” 
(The Century War Series), 189-224; a 
monument to American ideals, 208, 351 

Beadle’s Dime Novels, 30 

Beatty, Admiral Lord, 535, 536 

Beauregard, General P. G. T., reputation 
as an officer, and articles by, 194-195; 
controversy concerning Shiloh with 
Col. W. P. Johnston, 202 
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Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward, patriotic 
service during the Civil War, 154 

Bégue, Madame le, 489, 490 

Bell, Alexander Graham, letter from, 347 

Bellevue Hospital, 165, 166 

Benton, Senator Thomas H., 6-7 

Berenberg-Géssler, Herr, German Am- 
bassador to Italy, 572-573 

Bergson, Henri of the Académie Fran- 
caise, 439 

Berkau, Paul H., 18, 19, 20, 75, 77 

Berkau, Mrs. Paul H., 20, 75, 77 

Bernstorff, Count von, German Ambas- 
sador to the United States, 236, 237 

Berthelot, Philippe, 524 

Bisland, Elizabeth, 91 

“Bitter-Sweet”’, poem by J. G. Holland, 
84 

Blaine, James G., 12 

Blanc, Madame (“Th. Bentzon’’), ac- 
quaintance with, 393; charming person- 
ality, 393; her appreciation of America, 
393; in her country home, 394; 395, 397 

Blauvelt, Rev. Augustus, 86 

Bledsoe, Dr. Albert T., and the Ingle 
cousins, 9-10 

“Blind Tom’’, 34 

Bliss, Harriet C., “Reader” of the Cen- 
tury, 121 

Blue Nuns, English nursing order of, in 
Florence, 476-477 

Boissier, M. Gaston, former secrétaire of 
the Académie Frangaise, 490 

Bolshevists, activities of the, 533; com- 
mercial overtures, at San Remo, 537— 
538; advance on Poland, 542; and the 
metal workers of Italy, 546-547; de- 
feated by Fascisti, 547; repudiated by 
Italian workingman, 548-549; 558 

“Bonaparte, History of Napoleon”, by 
J.S. C. Abbott, 27 

Bonin-Longare, Count, Italian Ambas- 
sador to France, courtesies from, 
516-517 

Bonomi, Signor Royal Italian Minister 
of War, 563 

Booth, Edwin, 91, 154-155 

Booth, Mary, 91 

Borah, Senator William E., 312 

Botta, Mrs. Vincenzo, 90 

Boucicault, Dion, 156, 158 
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Bowers, Edward A., his masterly stroke 
for forest conservation, 294, 305 

Bowery Theatre, 154 

Bowker, R. R., activities in international 
copyright cause, 266, 275 

Boyhood days in Indiana, 36-60 

Boy Scout movement, 44, 103 

“Boy’s Town, A”, by W. D. Howells, 42 

Bragg, General Braxton, anecdote of, 198 

Brainerd, Cephas, 233 

“ Breadwinners, The,” a magazine secret, 
118, 119 

Brewer, Professor William H., 297 

Bridgman, Herbert L., 310 

Brieux, M. Eugéne, of the Académie 
Frangaise, 356-357 

Bronson, Mrs. Arthur (Katharine), and 
her charming home in Asolo, 479-480; 
504, 505, 506 

Brooks, Representative James, impeach- 
ment of, 75-77 

Brotherton, Mrs. Alice Williams, cousin 
of the author, reminiscences of the 
Johnson family, 13-14, 28-29 

Brougham, John, 158 

Brown House, the, New York home of 
the author, 589-597 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, quoted, 34 

Browning, Robert, and Asolo, 479-480; 
the author’s meeting with, 504; un- 
affected manner of, 504; his anecdote 
of Charles de Kay, 504; admiration for 
Marshall P. Wilder, 505 

Brunetiére, Ferdinand of the Académie 
Frangaise, 395-397 

Bryan, William Jennings, in the Balti- 
more Convention of 1912, 413-415; 
his aggressive stand against Tammany, 
414; a lost opportunity, 414-415 

Bryant, “Dan”, 159, 160 

Bryce, Professor James (Viscount Bryce 
of Dechmere), 274 

Buchanan, Sir George, British Ambas- 
sador to Italy, 573 

Buckner, General Simon B., 193, 220 

Buek, Mr., of the National Lithographers’ 
Association, 248-250 

Buel, Clarence Clough, of the Century 
staff (assistant-editor 1881; associate 
editor 1909); practical joke by, 94; 
felicity in titles, 105; editorial ability 
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and suggestiveness, 121; writes decisive 
article against Louisiana Lottery, 123- 
124; editorial articles against lawless- 
ness, 134; 153; suggests Century series 
of Civil War Papers, 189-190; visits 
battlefields, 197; tact in editing war 
series, 199, 200; in sole charge of series 
for one year, 201 note; instinct for 
visualising a battle, 203; bears brunt of 
supervising maps, 204; consultation 
about Kaiser interview, 233; 402; aid 
in preparation of article by Admiral 
Sampson, 417 

Buell, General Don Carlos, 199; and the 
Shiloh controversy, 202 

Buenz, Carl, German Consul-General in 
New York, 231-232, 233 

Biilow, Hans Guido von, 168 

Bunner, H. C., 158, 263 

Burnside, General Ambrose E., 27 

Burroughs, John, admiration for Walt 
Whitman, 332-333, 334 note; his whole- 
some and lovable nature, 339; phases of 
his literary life, 339; craving for com- 
panionship, 339-340; on Matthew 
Arnold, 340-341; and John Muir, 341; 
his deep feeling, 341-342. See also 
Barrus, Dr. CLara 

Bussche-Haddenhausen, Baron von dem, 
and the suppressed interview with the 
Kaiser, 229, 230, 231, 232 

Butler, General Benjamin F., 76, 193 

“Butternuts’’, in Civil War days, 54 


CaBLE, GEORGE W., 122, 195 

Cambridge City, Indiana, 10, 15, 18, 
27, All 

Camerlynck, M., official interpreter at 
San Remo Conference, 525 

Camp meeting, the old-time, 39 

Campanini, Italo, 161 

Cannon, Speaker Joseph G., 267, 268; 
and appropriation for Forest Com- 
mission, 297-298; and the Forestry 
Bureau, 299 

Capitol Hill, Washington, 3, 6 

Capoul, Victor, 161 

Carey, William, assistant on Century 
staff, practical joke by, 94; gives title 
to “The Lady, or the Tiger?”, 105; 
his wit, 114-115; 418 
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Carnegie, Andrew, 279, 428 

“Carter, John”, poem by, ‘Con Sordini’”, 
142-145 

Cary, Annie Louise, 161 

Cavallero, General, 536 

Caviglia, General, 550 

Centreville, Indiana, a musical memory 
of, ix; the author’s boyhood home, 10; 
circulating library, 26; boyhood days, 
36-48; village characters, 48-51; the 
local band, 50-51; Civil War days 
in, 52-56; political campaigns in, 56— 
57; and Morgan’s raid, 57; and the 
temperance movement, 58 

Centreville Band, the, ix, 50-51 

Century Club, New York, 226, 353, 443, 
463 

Century Co., The, called “The White 
Company” by Stedman, 81, 82, 130, 
138; and the success of the Civil War 
series in the Century, 190; and the 
“Century Dictionary” and “Life of 
Lincoln”’, 190; its honorable action on 
the interview with the Kaiser, 233; 
237, 248 

“Century Dictionary”, The, Roswell 
Smith’s greatest achievement, 98; 190 

Century Magazine, the, 81-149; the 
author joins staff of, 81-84; establish- 
ment of Scribner’s Monthly, predecessor 
of, 82; cause of change of name, 82-83; 
J. G. Holland editor, 85-88; an early 
exponent of the higher criticism, 86-87; 
source of its novel character, 87; 
pioneer and advocate of reform move- 
ments, 87; prominent causes espoused 
by, 87; Richard Watson Gilder’s ed- 
itorship, 88-96; influence of the per- 
sonnel on its character, 89; Roswell 
Smith, publisher of, 96-98; the “Great 
South”’ series, 96; business success, 97; 
circulation in England, 98; “The Life 
of Lincoln’, 98; A. W. Drake art 
editor, 99-102; preéminent in artistic 
beauty, 99; its development of artists 
and engravers, 99-100; and Frank R. 
Stockton, 105, 106; Theodore L. De 
Vinne master printer and, 108-112; 
the staff of, “a fellowship of goodlie 
men”, 112; some unwritten rules of, 
112-113; principles of editing, 118-114, 
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124-131; humors of the sanctum, 114— 
115, 117, 129; literary secrets of, 
118-120; some noted discoveries by, 
121-122; and editorial mistakes, 123; 
and the Louisiana Lottery, 123-124; 
and the development of good taste, 
130; Timothy Cole’s engravings and, 
131-132; the author becomes editor of, 
132-149; lives of~Luther and St. 
Francis, 137-138; competition with 
cheaper magazines, 138-139; high 
standards of good writing, 139: “tests” 
for each issue, 139-141; relations with 
contributors, 141-142; a poem of note, 
142-145; editorial methods, 145-149; 
185; the Civil War Papers, 189-216; . 
the Grant “Memoirs”, 217-219; 220, 
222; Kennan’s Siberian papers, 224— 
225; project of article by the Kaiser 
on Caesar, 225-229; Hale’s interview 
with the Kaiser, 229; suppression of 
the article, 231-237; Muir’s articles 
on the Yosemite, 288; a pioneer in 
movement for forest preservation, 293; 
296 note, 299, 305, 306, 307, 314, 324, 
335, 338, 341, 346; Stedman’s article on 
aviation, 346-347; 349; relations with 
Howells, 355, 356; 362; death mask of 
Garfield, 367; 373, 377, 388, 384, 386, 
389, 411, 413; the Battle of Santiago, 
417-418; Lieutenant Hobson’s narra- 
tive, 418; 457, 477, 492, 589, 590 

“Century War Book”. See “Batries 
AND LEADERS OF THE CrviL War”: 
“Crvin War Papers” 

Cervera, Admiral Pascual, his nobility of 
bearing in adversity, 420; letters from, 
quoted, 420-421 

Chace, Senator Jonathan, 
national copyright, 242 

Chadwick, Captain French E., 417, 418 

Chamberlain, Governor George E., 
quoted, 306 

Champney, J. Wells, 97 

Chaney, Colonel James E., Assistant 
Military Attaché of Embassy at Rome, 
577, 581 

Charles Egbert Craddock. See MuRFREE, 
Mary NOoaILies 

Chevrillon, M. André, of the Académie 
Frangaise, 448, 491 
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Chicago, the author enters business life 
in, 71; the Great Fire of October 9, 
1872, 72-73; indomitable spirit of cit- 
izens, 73-74; revival of religious and 
intellectual life, 75 

Childs, George W., 216 

“Chimney Seat, The’, 95 

Choate, Joseph H., 89, 181, 292 

Christian Commission, The, 53 

Christian, King, of Denmark, and the 
State dinner at The Quirinal, 568-572 

Circus, the fascination of, in’ boyhood 
days, 38-39 

Civil Service Commission, 78 

Civil Service Reform, MacVeagh’s stand 
for, 369; H. U. Johnson’s advocacy of, 
407 

Civil War, outbreak of the, 52; town and 
home life during the, 52, 54-55; and 
the draft, 55 

“Civil War Papers”’, the, in the Century, 
97, 129; origin and importance of the 
work, 189; organization of the project, 
189-190; magnitude and success of the 
work, 190; outline plan and statistics 
and data for, 191; illustrations for, 
192; types of declinations to contribute, 
192; literary inexperience of and con- 
troversies between contributors, 193- 
194; humors of the work, 194-198; the 
old commanders, 199-203; Jefferson 
Davis, 200; timeliness of the work, 
200-201; General Sherman, 202; map 
work, 203-204; naval engagements, 
204-206; unique material, 206; monu- 
mental character, 208; General Grant’s 
articles, 209-216. See also “ BATTLES 
AND LEADERS OF THE CiviL War” 

Clark, Champ, and the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1912, 414-415 

Clark, Dr. Dougan, professor of Latin in 
Earlham College, 63-64 

Clarke, William Fayal, present editor of 
St. Nicholas, 103, 153, 294, 326, 327, 
328 

Classical studies, broadening influence 
of, 63 

Claxton, Kate, 155 

Clay, Henry, anecdote of, 7 

Clemenceau, M. Georges, of the Acadé- 
mie Frangaise, 530 
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Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain), 
quoted, 133; 190 note; and the Grant 
“Memoirs”, 217-219; and the work 
for copyright reform, 267-269; im- 
pressions of his character, 319; devo- 
tion to his wife and fondness for 
children, 319; humor of his conversa- 
tion, 319; and Senator Hearst, 320; 
a meeting with, in Venice, 320-321; 
his readings from Browning, 321; in the 
Uffizi, 321; witty remarks and anec- 
dotes of, 321-322; as a_ raconteur, 
322-323; personal appearance of, 324; 
his unique career and his popularity, 325 

Clemm, Mrs., 25, 212 

Cleveland, President Grover, 264, 296, 
297; his interest in the work of the 
Sargent Commission, 299; his procla- 
mation of forest reserves, 299-300; 
and the Hawaiian episode, 408 

Cleveland, Mrs. Grover, 264 

Coal, author’s efforts to secure, 
Italy, 545 

Cobden, Richard, quoted, 154 note 

Colby, Bainbridge, Secretary of State, 
523 note; “Colby Note’, 543 

Colby, W. E., secretary of the Sierra 
Club, 291, 309 

Cole, Timothy, and his wood-engravings 
of the old masters, 131-132; origin of 
the series, 131; importance and dis- 
tinction of the work, 131; his sympa- 
thetic and interpretative art, 132; en- 
graves masterpieces in American gal- 
leries, 137 

College days, at Earlham, 63-68 

Collyer, Rev. Robert, 75 

“Colonel Carter of Cartersville’, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, 122 

Colston, General R. E., quoted, 193 

Comet, effect of upon the author’s 
imagination, 30 

Concord Centennial of 1875, 326 

Confederacy, the Southern, could it have 
lasted?, 208 

“ Confessions of a Wife, The”, a magazine 
secret, 118 

“Con Sordini’”’, poem by “John Carter”, 
142-145 

Constantinople, the San Remo Confer- 
ence and the status of, 5386-537 
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Constitution, the Atlanta, 378, 380 

Cook, Clarence, 486, 590 

“Copperheads”’, the, in Civil War days, 
54 


Copyright. See INTERNATIONAL Copy- 
RIGHT 

Coromilas, Mr., Minister of Greece to 
Italy, 540 


Coronation Week in London in 1911, 
509-510 

Cortesi, Commendatore Salvatore, rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press in 
Rome, 581 

Cortissoz, Royal, on “The Post-Impres- 
sionist Illusion”, 145-146 

Countess Potocka, the, portrait of, com- 
pared with that of Philippina von 
Oppen, 18, 19 and note 

Cox, Kenyon, 145 

Crawford, Francis Marion, anecdote of, 
364-365; a methodical worker, 365; his 
conversation, 365; and the plan for a 
National Institute, 440 

Credit Mobilier, the great, scandal, 75-77 

Crowder, General Enoch H., 55 

Cummings, Representative Amos, 255,256 

Currier, Representative Frank D., 277 

Curtis, George William, 78, 326 

Curtis, Dr. H. Holbrook, 440 

Curzon, Lord (Marquess Curzon of Ked- 
leston), 503, 524, 528; interview with 
at San Remo, 529; 530 

Cushing, Frank H., and his party of 
Indians at the Century office, 115 

Cushing, Lieutenant William B., 204 

Cushman, Charlotte, 75; genius and ver- 
satility of, 155 

Custer, Mrs. George A., 398; the English 
War Office, the Durbar and, 498-499 


Daily Mail, the London, quoted, 534 

Daly, Augustin, 155 

Damrosch, Frank, 95 

Dana, Charles A., 314 

Daniel, Senator John W., of Virginia 
quoted, 251 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, 558, 566 

Dandet, Alphonse, an interview with, 
492; anecdotes of, 492-494 

Davis, Jefferson, 194, 199; declines to 
contribute to Century War Book, 200 
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Death, lasting impression of, 31 

Debating, at Earlham College, 64 

“Degradation of a State, The”, Buel’s 
article against the Louisiana Lottery, 
123-124 

De Kay, Charles, 92, 492; Browning’s 
anecdote of, 504 

Delmonico’s, 162 

Denmark, King Christian of, 568-572 

Denmark, Queen Alexandrine of, 568, 
569, 570 

Dennis, Alfred P., Commercial Attaché 
of Embassy at Rome, 545 

Depew, Senator Chauncey M., 371, 372, 
oe 

des Planches, Baron Mayor, 480 

De Vinne, Theodore L., master printer, 
108; great value of his literary work, 
108-109; definite ideas and standards 
of, 109; the Century, St. Nicholas and, 
109; his mastery of technical difficul- 
ties, 109-110; ideas of business rela- 
tions and service, 110-111; and labor 
difficulties, 111; his death, 111-112; 
quoted, 494 

De Vinne Press, the, 108 

Dewey, Admiral George, fickleness of 
Americans toward, 416 

Diaz, General Armando, 563 

Dickens, Charles, influence of his writings 
on author in childhood, 29 

Dickinson, Anna, and Woman Suffrage, 
34 

Dickinson, Donald M., Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, quoted, 300 

“Dime Novels’’, 23, 30 

“Dirge” on Theodore Winthrop, by 
Thomas William Parsons, 52 

Dodge, Mrs. Mary Mapes, 91; first editor 
of St. Nicholas, 102; attractive per- 
sonality, 102; influence on children, 
102-103; theories of education, 103; 
poetry and “Hans Brinker”, 103-104 

Donaldson, Mr., of the National Litho- 
graphers’ Association, 248-250 

Donnay, M. Maurice, of the Académie 
Francaise, 448 

“Don Quixote”, 26 

Dorsheimer, Representative William, and 
international copyright, 242 

Douglass, Frederick, 15 
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Doumiec, René, author entertained by, 
395 

Draft, the, during the Civil War and the 
World War, 55 

Drake, Alexander Wilson, art editor of 
Scribner’s Monthly, 90; personal ap- 
pearance, 99; his art sense, 99; his 
development of illustration, 99; and of 
wood engraving, 99-100; his artistic 
conscientiousness, 100; his kindness, 
100; the lure of collecting, 101; im- 
provement of the coinage, 101-102; his 
humor, 102; and the illustrating of the 
Century Civil War Papers, 192 

Drake, Frank, 95 

Drew, John, 155; and a bit of ancient 
history, 503 note 

Duse, Eleonora, 91; first appearance in 
America, 182; her versatility, 182-183; 
her charming personality, 183; as 
Camille, 184; Modjeska’s tribute to, 185 


EariaamM CoLuece, Richmond, Indiana, 
the author’s Alma Mater, 63-68, 71 

Early, General Jubal A., 193, 196 

Eaton, Wyatt, 167 

Eden Musée, 163 

Edison, Thomas A., 59, 115 

Editing, the Century’s principles of, 
113-114, 124-131 

Edmunds, Senator George F., 258 

Edwards, Harry Stillwell, 122 

Egan, Maurice Francis, author of “ Every- 
body’s St. Francis”, 138; his son- 
net “Maurice de Guérin’’, quoted 
by Whitman, 403; interest in Roman 
Catholic Church architecture, 404; 
attractive personal qualities, 403-406; 
sonnet “Theocritus”’ quoted, 405; ser- 
vice as minister to Denmark, 405; ex- 
pression of regard for by King of Den- 
mark, 405, 572; twice declines ambas- 
sadorship to Austria, 405; negotiates 
purchase of Virgin Islands, 406; tact in 
reception of Dr. Cook, 406; and the 
vacant ambassadorship to Italy, 513; 
his interest in the author’s appointment 
to that post, 513-514 

Eggleston, Dr. Edward, 86; his admirable 
work for international copyright, 242; 
264, 269 
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Elena, Her Majesty Queen, of Italy, 433, 
482; presentation to, 544; 562, 568, 569 

Ellet, General Alfred W., 205 

Ellis, Edward S., of “Dime Novel” 
fame, 30 

Ellsworth, Annie. 
WELL 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, the author first 
hears him in Chicago, 75; 325; a 
second glimpse of, at the Concord 
Centennial, 326; anecdotes of, 327-328; 
the bust, and the seated figure of, by 
French, 328; Father Taylor’s opinion 
of, 328; his influence, 328-329 

Emerson, “Billy”, 159, 160 : 

Emigrants, boyhood interest in the 
trains of, 44-45 =: 

England, the stability of, 495-496; 
pride in the traditions and _ institu- 
tions of, 496; club life in, 496-497 

English character, appreciation of the, 
498-499; and the horror of boasting, 
499-501 

Ericcson, John, letter from, 205 

Errani, Signor Achille, 175 

Estes, Dana, 247 

Evarts, Senator William M., 246 

Evening Post, the New York, 134 

Examiner, the San Francisco, 290 

Ezekiel, Moses, and his studio in Rome, 
463 


See Smrru, Mrs. Ros- 


Farracut, Apmrrat Davip G., 205; 
quoted, 206 

Fascist movement in Italy, growth of 
the, 547; its aim law and order, 547; 
accomplishments of, 547-548 and note; 
565 

Fellowcraft Club, the, 371 

Fernow, Dr. B. E., 305 

Field, Commander R. S., Assistant Naval 
Attaché of Embassy at Rome, 561, 
581 

Field, Kate, 90 

Fields, James T., 392 

Fields, Mrs. James T., 320; first ac- 
quaintance with, 392; her literary 
friendships, 392-394 

Fight, the author’s first, in boyhood, 
31-32 

Fire-engine, the old hand-power, 45 
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Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State, 77 

Fiume, and the San Remo Conference, 
531, 558 

Florence, the individuality, beauty and 
culture of, 474-475; the Blue Nuns, 
476; the Ceremony of the Car, 477 

Foch, Maréchal Ferdinand, of the 
Académie Frang¢aise, lays corner-stone 
of the home of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, 439, 448; warm- 
hearted, intellectual personality of, 
516; at the San Remo Conference, 
535, 536 

Folk-songs of the South and West, 22-23 

Foote, Admiral Andrew Hull, 205 

Forest Commission of the National 
Academy of Sciences. See NAvionau 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Forrest, Edwin, 158 

Fort McHenry, mutilation of the famous 
flag of, 10 

Fort Sumter, the firing on, 52 

Four-and-a-Half-Street Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, 6, 7 

Fox, Jr., John, 122 

France, J. G. Holland’s doubt of the 
stability of, 85-86; brilliance of intel- 
lectual intercourse in, 396; the charm 
and dignity of family life in, 488, 489- 
490; out-door sports in, 495; in the San 
Remo Confer nce, 533-535, 541-542 

Frémont, General John C., 7 

French, Daniel Chester, and his bust 
and seated figure of Emerson, 328; 
anecdote of, 508 

French, Lillie Hamilton, 91; anecdote, 
440 note 

French family life, charm and dignity 
of, 488, 489-490 

Fry, General James B., 196-197 

Frye, Senator William P., 247 

Furness, Horace Howard: personal ap- 
pearance of, 358-359; a devotee of 
the theatre, 359; the Variorum Shakes- 
peare, 360; letters from, 360-361; a 
memorable reading from “Henry V” 
by, 362 

Furness, Jr., Horace Howard, 359 


Galary, the, 263 
Galli-Curci, Madame, 435 
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Game, profusion of wild, in boyhood 
days, 31; wild pigeons, 31 

Garden and Forest, 296 

Garfield, President James A., the last 
days of, 365-367; death-mask of, 367; 
368, 369 

Garfield, James R., Secretary of the 
Interior, 308, 310 

Gay, Commendatore Harry Nelson, his 
invaluable work in behalf of the Keats- 
Shelley Memorial in Rome, 428, 430; 
431; efficiency as representative of 
American Poets’ Ambulances in Italy 
and of Italian War Relief Fund of 
America, 432-433 

Gazette, the Cincinnati, 52 

Geneva, Switzerland, 83 

George, Lloyd, British Premier, and the 
San Remo Conference, 524, 526, 529, 
530, 531, 532; memorable debate with 
Millerand, 533-535; 536; and the Rus- 
sian commercial overtures at San Remo 
538; 540; the strength and weakness 
of, 542; methods of obtaining his ob- 
ject, 542; an outstanding defect of, 
542; attitude toward Poland, 542 

Germany, the San Remo Conference and 
the first French advance to Frankfort 
and Darmstadt, 533-534; plea of, for 
increase of military power, 534; expert 
testimony of military situation in, 
536; denied admission to San Remo, 
Conference, 539; received condition- 
ally at Spa, 539; Imperiali’s warning 
in 1914 of intentions of, 540; Nitti’s 
sympathetic course toward, 541 

Gerster, Etelka, 161 

Gibbons, John Cardinal, 137 

Gibbs, Dr. Wolcott, 297 

Gibson, Charles Dana, 125 

Gilbert, John, 158-159 

“Gil Blas”, 26 

Gilder, Richard Watson, associate editor 
of Scribner's Monthly (1870-1881), 
editor-in-chief of the Century (1881- 
1909), first meeting with, 81; personal 
appearance, 88; outstanding traits, 88- 
89; his humor and good-will, 89; broad- 
ening activities, 89; a source of liter- 
ary inspiration and training, 90; in- 
formal but distinguished receptions 
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Gilder (continued) 
at the Gilders, 91-93; his enthusiasin 
and whimsicalivy, 93-94; and the 
Centennial of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration, 94-95; his probity and good 
taste, 96; tributes to his sterling 
qualities, 96; brings to Century Nico- 
lay and Hay’s “Life of Lincoln”, 
98; 99; work for tenement house reform, 
112, 117; 113, 114; his good nature 
and its penalties, 116-117; literary 
secrets of the magazine, 119-120; 
dominant traits, 120; attitude toward 
new talent, 120-121; 123; quoted, 125; 
127, 131; death of, 132; tributes to, 
133; considerate treatment of authors, 
133; 148, 175; cordial approval of 
suggestion of the Century War Papers, 
189; engages Kennan’s Siberian art- 
icles, 224; favors proposed life of 
Caesar by the Kaiser, 228-229; agrees 
to suppression of the interview with 
the Kaiser, 233; 2438, 259; letter from 
Lodge, 244; 245, 264; quoted, 277; 
293, 305, 306, 329; and Walt Whit- 
man, 338; Lowell’s fondness for, 330; 
331, 350, 371, 373, 378, 385, 389, 441, 
457, 504 

Gilder, Mrs. Richard Watson, 91, 132, 
330, 504 

Gilder, Rodman, 95 

Giolitti, Giovanni, Premier of Italy, 533, 
547, 566 

Gladden, Dr. Washington, 134 

Gladstone, William Ewart, and inter- 
national copyright, 274 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, the vogue of, 35 

“Gold-Hunters” series of articles, 278, 
280 

Goode, G. Brown, 259 

Gottschalk, Louis Moreau, a pianist 
celebrated in the sixties, 34 

Gough, John B., and the temperance 
crusade, 58 

Gould, Mrs. George M., 351 

Grand Cafion of Arizona, forest reserva 
tion of the, 294 

Grand Hotel, Ambassador Johnson’s 
home while in Rome, 544 

“Grandissimes, The’, by George W. 
Cable, 122 


Grant, Colonel Frederick D., 210, 215 
218, 219, 220-221 

Grant, General Ulysses S., 12, 190, 201, 
202; declines to contribute to Century 
War Papers, 209; business and finan- 
cial troubles of, 209-211; reopens sub- 
ject of the War Series, 210; the author’s 
call on, 210-213; agrees to prepare 
four articles, 213; unsatisfactory first 
draft of Shiloh article, 2138-215; his 
interest in the work, 214; letter from, 
215-216; the author suggests a volume 
of memoirs, 216-217; how the Century 
Co. lost the memoirs, 217-219; his 
magnanimity, 219-220; devotion to 
his family, 220-221; his sense of humor, 
221-222; world-wide sympathy for, 
222; his last great fight, 222-223; 326 

“Great South, The”, a notable series in 
Scribner’s Monthly, 96 

Greek, regret at failure to study, 63 

Greene, Lieutenant S. Dana, 204 

Gregory, Henry E., 310 

Grillo, Countess Capranica del, 156 

Grolieu Club, 101 

Guerin, Jules, 138 

Guilbert, Yvette, 394-395 

Gunther, Franklin Mott, Counselor of 
Embassy at Rome, 561 


’ 


Hacxert, James H., as Falstaff, 155 

Hadley, Hiram, offers first business 
opportunity to author, 71-72; 73; 
practical advice of, 74; recommends 
author to Serzbner’s Monthly, 78 

Hague, Arnold, 297 

Hale, Dr. William Bayard, interview 
with the Kaiser, 229-230; suppression 
of the article by the Century, 233-237 

Hancock, General Winfield Scott, 193 

Hankey, Sir Maurice, 526, 527 

Harper’s Bazar, 91 

Harper’s Magazine, 82, 98 

Harper's Weekly, 145, 162 

Harrigan and Hart, 160 

Harriman, Edward H., 291 

Harris, Joel Chandler, and “Uncle 
Remus”, 122; 323 note; knowledge of 
and sympathy with the Southern 
character, 378; author’s meeting with, 
378; personal appearance, 378; modesty 
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Harris (continued) 
and responsiveness to appreciation, 
378-379; characteristic letters from, 
379-383 

“Harris, Life and Letters of Joel Chand- 
ler”, by Harris, 378 note 

Harrison, President Benjamin, signs the 
International Copyright Bill, 259; his 
administration deeply imterested in 
forest conservation, 293-296; Thomas 
B. Reed and, 409 

Harrison, Colonel Burton N., 194 

Harrison, Mrs. Burton N., quoted, 208; 
261 

Harrison, Leland, 521, 522, 525, 526, 
540 

Harte, Bret, 90 

Haslehurst, Mrs. M. A., 430 

Hawley, Senator Joseph R., and inter- 
national copyright, 242 

Hay, John, 90; and “ The Life of Lincoln”, 
98; and “The Breadwinners”’, 118, 
119-120; 190; on the Garibaldi legend, 
207; 246; on the need of an Academy 
in America, 439; 444 

Hearst, Senator George, quoted, 293; 
and Mark Twain, 320 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe, 320 

Hegan, Alice (Mrs. Cale Young Rice), 
122 

“Henry Esmond’’, 3-4 

Hepburn, A. Barton, opinion of the 
Federal Reserve Act, 412 

Herrick, Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe, of the 
Century staff, 121, 126, 330 

Hetch Hetchy Valley, 281; despoiling 
the Yosemite National Park of the, 
307-313 

Hichens, Robert, articles on the Holy 
Land, 138 

Higginson, Colonel T. W., 121 

Hill, General D. H., 200; quoted, 203 

Hill, David Jayne, Ambassador to Ger- 
many, 230 

Hiscock, Senator Frank, and the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill, 253-254 

Hoar, Senator George F., and the In- 
ternational Copyright Bill, 245 

Hobson, Lieutenant Richmond Pearson, 
and his exploit at Santiago, 418; the 
victim of an unfortunate episode, 419 
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Hodgson, Fannie (Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett), 90, 122 

Hoge, David, a paternal relative of the 
author, 14 

Hoge, Rev. Moses, a paternal relative 
of the author, 14 

Holland, Dr. Josiah Gilbert, editor of 
Scribner’s Monthly, first interview with, 
81; a founder of the Monthly, 82; 
and the beginning of the Century, 82- 
83; poetical and prose writings, 84; 
personal appearance and character- 
istics, 85; his advocacy of prohibition 
and opposition to woman suffrage, 86; 
his tolerance in religious matters, 86- 
87; editorial policy, 87-88; death, 88; 
89; his special interests in the maga- 
zine, 90; receptions at home, 90; 97, 
112; one of his unformulated principles 
of editing, 113; 123, 124, 125, 133, 153; 
opinion of Whitman’s writings, 337- 
338; Burroughs on death of, 342 

Holman, Representative William S., 288 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, and the “stamp 
copyright” proposition, 273-274 

Holt, Henry, 266 

Holy Land, Hichens’s articles on the, 138 

Homer, Winslow, 167, 206 

Hours at Home, 89 

House, Colonel Edward M., 514; Page’s 
letter to, 557 

Howard, Bronson, 155 

Howard, General O. O., 56 

Howe, Julia Ward, 351 

Howells, William Dean, his courtly, 
generous nature, 354-355; his sym- 
pathies for common life and men, 355; 
as an interpreter of foreign literatures, 
356; the three positive qualities in his 
style, 357-358; 362 

“Hudson River School” of painting, 89, 
167 

Hunt, Mrs. Helen, 90; and the “Saxe 
Holm”’ stories, 118 

Hunt, General Henry J., 197-198 

Huntington, Archer M., 448 

Huntington, Daniel, 167 

Hutton, Laurence, 91, 263; quoted, 324- 
S258 

Hymans, M. Paul, Premier of Belgium, 
at San Remo, 524 
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Hypnotism, student experiments in, at 
Earlham College, 65-66 


ILLUSTRATION, the art of, as exemplified 
and influenced by the Century, 99- 
100, 137 

“Tmpending Crisis, The”, Helper, 15 

Imperiali, Marquis, Italian Ambassador 
to Great Britain, 540 

Indiana, 8; the Johnson homes in Cam- 
bridge City and in Centreville, 10, 15; 
12; the Abolition movement in, 15; the 
legal profession in the early days, 
20-21, 26-27; flights of wild pigeons, 31; 
social traits of the fifties and sixties, 
34-35; boyhood days, 36-47; Civil War 
days, 52-55, 57; early political cam- 
paigns, 56-57; the temperance move- 
ment, 58 

Ingle, Christiana. See UNpDERWoop, Mrs. 
JOHN 

Ingle, Julian, 10, 11; Osborne and 
Edward, 10 

Inland Waterways Conference of 1907, 
306 

“Tn Lighter Vein” department in the 
Century, 136 

Inness, George, 131 

International Agricultural Institute, 
Rome, 552 ; 

International Copyright: the long strug- 
gle to secure, 241-244; compromise 
with labor unions, 242; the House 
passes the Bill, 244; public approval of 
the measure, 245; the struggle in the 
Senate, 245-246; the lithographers’ 
amendment,247—250; the Senate passes 
the amended Bill, 252; it is supported 
by the typographical unions, 253-254; 
unique parliamentary predicament of 
the Bill, 258; it becomes law, 259; 
rejoicing at its enactment, 259, 260- 
261; the spirit and humor of the strug- 
gle, 260-274; raising funds for the 
campaigns, 261-264; how- the manu- 
facturing clause as to foreign language 
books was repealed, 275-277 

International Typographical Union, and 
international copyright, 242, 245; effec- 

tive work for the Bill by the, 253-254; 

255 ‘ 


“Inventions, Researches and Writings of 
Nikola Tesla”, Martin, 399 note 

Irving, Sir Henry, 154 

Italian battlefields of the World War, 
visits to the, 549-550 

Italian War Relief Fund of America, 
organization and benefit entertain- 
ments of, 483-435 

Italy, Salvini’s influence on the stage of, 
173; war relief work by the author, 
431-436; difficulty of analyzing the 
charm of, 458; author designated am- 
bassador to, 5138-514; small benefits of 
San Remo Conference to, 539; feeling 
towards President Wilson in, 544-545; 
Bolshevist activities and propaganda 
in, 546-547, 558; the Fascist move- 
ment in, 547-549; the readjustment to 
new conditions in, 557-558; the talent 
for pageantry in, 561; and the celebra- 
tion of Vittorio Veneto, 561-564; par- 
liamentary turmoil in, 565-567 

Italy-America Association, Rome (orig- 
inated by H. Nelson Gay), 552, 553 


JAILs, old-time conditions in, 25 

James, Senator Ollie, 414, 415 

James, Professor William, 444 

Jameson, Dr. Leander S., 497 

Jaspar, M., Belgium Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at San Remo, 524 

Jay, Peter A., Counselor of Embassy at 
Rome, 515, 519, 522, 545 

Jefferson, Joseph, 91, 156; his kindliness 
and lovable nature, 373; his careful 
methods on the stage, 374; on the 
importance of the pause in stage effect, 

. 374; quoted, 375; his interest in the 
occult, 375; comment on Corneille’s 
three unities of the drama, 375-376; 
the picturesqueness of his character- 
izations, 376; his deep interest in Helen 
Keller, 376-377; honored by the Amer- 
ican Academy, 377 


Jeune, Lady. See St. Hetrer, Lapy 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, 320; her strong per- 


sonality, 392; 393 

Johnson, Agnes (Mrs. Frank H. Holden), 
the author’s daughter, at the Couvent 
de PAssomption at Auteuil, 396, 397; 
507 
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Johnson, General Bushrod, the author’s 
great-uncle, sterling qualities of, 12-13; 
220 

Johnson, Clarissa (Mrs. John Hall), the 
author’s sister, her beauty and lovable 
character, 14 

Johnson, Elizabeth. See BerKau, Mrs. 
Pavuu H. 

Johnson, General Evan M., Military 
Attaché of Embassy at Rome, 549, 
551, 561 

Johnson, Henry Underwood, the author’s 
brother, 10, 32, 47; as a Representative 
in Congress, 407—411; candor a leading 
trait of, 407; as shown in attitude to- 
ward Civil Service Reform and finan- 
cial and tariff questions, 407-408; 
makes public apology to President 
Cleveland, 408; his anecdotes of 
Thomas B. Reed, 408-409; strongly 
opposes Ku Klux Klan, 411 

Johnson, Dr. Lemuel R., the author’s 
uncle, 13; quoted concerning Lincoln, 
20 

Johnson, Nathan, the author’s grand- 
father, 11, 12; and the “ Underground 
Railway’’, 15; a pioneer in the Aboli- 
tion movement, 15; 16 

Johnson, Mrs. Nathan, the author’s 
grandmother, and the Society of 
Friends, 13; an ideal grandmother, 14 

Johnson, Nimrod Hoge, the author’s 
father, opinion of ‘Henry Esmond”’, 
3-4; home in Centreville, Indiana, 10; 
11; birth of, 12; 13; marriage of, 13; 
his daughter Clarissa, 14; dislike for 
his given name, 16; taste for literature 
and his wide reading, 16; a capital 
story-teller, 16; as a teacher in youth, 
17; love of trees and nature, 21; trips 
through the country as lawyer and 
judge, 21-23; love of music and folk- 
songs, 22; close companionship with 
his boys, 23; admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court, 24; law partner of 
Oliver P. Morton, 25; death of, 25; 
knowledge and love of history and 
classic fiction, 26; his library, 27; 
his helpfulness and consideration of 
others, 28-29, 33; 32; his keen sense of 
humor, 33; 50; his grief at outbreak of 
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the Civil War, 52; 59, 71; his last case 
as judge, 212; his stories with a Mark 
Twain flavor, 323-324 

Johnson, Mrs. Nimrod Hoge (Catherine 
Coyle Underwood), the author’s mother, 
6, 8; old ballads and melodies as sung 
by, 8; 11; personal appearance, 32; 
devotion to her family, 32, 42; lovable 
character, 32; interest in church work, 
32-33; 38, 42, 47; present at sending of 
first public telegraph message, 81 

Johnson, Noah, the author’s great-grand- 
father, 12 

Johnson, Olivia, the author’s grand- 
daughter, 555, 561, 577, 581 

Johnson, Owen, the author’s son, first 
venture in editorship, 95; anecdote, 
135-136; passenger in dirigible Roma, 
577 

Johnson, Mrs. Owen, 577, 579 

Johnson, Reverdy, 24 

Johnson, Robert Underwood, birth, 3; 
earliest recollection, 3; ancestry and 
parentage, 4-16; religious training, 6, 
27; his mother, 8; home in Centreville, 
Indiana, 10; intimate companionship 
with his father, 20-29; early reading, 
29-30; first impressions of death, 31; 
boyhood memories of his mother, 32- 
34; sports and pastimes in the fifties 
and sixties, 36-47; village characters, 
48-52; in Civil War days, 52-56, 57; 
early political campaigns, 56-57; serv- 
ice as a telegraph operator, 59; an 
historic message and the death of 
Lincoln, 60; enters Earlham College, 
63; favorite studies, college routine 
and the art of debating, 63-65; in- 
fluence of religious services in college, 
68; graduation, 71; enters business life 
in Chicago, 71; impressions of the great 
Chicago Fire, 72-74; visits Washington 
and hears Credit Mobilier trial, 75-78; 
joins staff of Serzbner’s Monthly, 78-81; 
Dr. Holland the editor, and Richard 
Watson Gilder, associate-editor, 85-96; 
social amenities and distinguished per- 
sonages, 90-93; Roswell Smith, pub- 
lisher of the magazine, 96-98; the work 
of A. W. Drake, the art editor, 99-102; 
Mrs. Dodge editor of St. Nicholas, 
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Johnson (continued) 

102-104; the joyous humorist Frank 
R. Stockton, 104-108; the character 
and work of De Vinne, master printer, 
108-112; work and diversion of the 
editorial offices, 112-118; literary se- 
crets of the magazine, 118-119; letter 
from John Hay, 119-120; editorial 
personnel and methods, 120-123; prin- 
ciples of editing, 124-131; the wood 
engravings of Timothy Cole, 131-132; 
becomes editor-in-chief of the Century, 
132-133; Gilder’s appreciation of, 133; 
plans for maintaining the magazine, 
133-134; changes inaugurated by, 134- 
135; on the competition of cheaper 
magazines, 138-139; “tests” for each 
issue, 139-141; relations with “‘a poet 
in prison”’, 142-145; editorial methods, 
145-149; the ethics of editing, 148; 
estimate of the work of the Century, 
149; outdoor ramblings, 153; the 
theatre and opera in New York, 
154-161; on the changes in New York, 
154-161; improvement of hospital con- 
ditions, 164-167; the art life of the 
city, 167; concert music, 167-169; the 
art of Salvini, 173-175; friendship with 
the great actor, 175, 177-178, 180; the 
acting of the Salvinis, father and son, 
178-179; appreciation of Eleonora 
Duse, 182-184; the Century’s Civil 
War Papers, 189-217; on the value of 
the series, 190-191; relations with the 
old commanders, 199-203; relations 
with General Grant, 209-217, 219-223; 
shapes the Grant articles and induces 
the General to undertake his “Mem- 
oirs”, 215-216; how the Century Co. 
lost the book, 217, 219; Kennan’s 
Siberian papers, 224-225; author 
proposes articles on Caesar by the 
Kaiser, 225-229; William Bayard 
Hale’s interview with the Kaiser, 
229-231; suppression of the article, 
231-237; on the efforts to secure 
international copyright, 241-242; 
treasurer, then secretary, of the Amer- 
ican (Authors’) Copyright League, 
242-243: his activities in Washington 
in behalf of the Copyright Bill of 
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March 4, 1891, 243-259; felicitations 
on success of the Bill, 260-261; notable 
authors’ readings, 261-264; humors of 
the struggle, 267-270; author’s parody 
in verse “The Illinois Farmer on 
Copyright”’, 269-271; secures abolition 
of manufacturing clause on books in 
foreign languages, 275-277; trip to the 
Pacific coast, 278-279; first meeting 
with John Muir, 279-280; in the Yosem- 
ite with Muir, 280; on the character 
of Muir, 281-284; originates the proj- 
ect of the Yosemite National Park, 
287-288; securing the Park Bill, 288- 
291; suggests and promotes the con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit the 
cutting of timber on the Adirondack 
State Reservation, 292; the Sargent 
Commission’s work for conservation, 
296-300; proposes to President Roose- 
velt a conference of governors on con- 
servation and that developed into the 
White House Conference, 300-306; 
engages in the fight to save the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, 307-313; comment on 
Muir’s literary work and place in 
history, 314-315; impressions of the 
character of Mark Twain, 319; rem- 
iniscences and anecdotes of Mark 
Twain, 320-325; Emerson at the Con- 
cord Centennial, 325-328; impressions 
of Lowell, 326-327, 329-332; on the 
work and personality of Walt Whit- 
man, 332-335; a noteworthy interview 
with Whitman, 335-337; the Century’s 
relations with Whitman, 337-338; in- 
tercourse, friendship and correspond- 
ence with Burroughs, 339-342; literary 
and personal friendship with Stedman, 
342-350; letters from Stedman, 350, 
351; Richard Henry Stoddard and his 
lyrical poems, 352-354; Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness and the Variorum 
Shakespeare, 358-360; letters from 
Furness, 360-361; notes on Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, 362-364; a story about 
Marion Crawford, 364-365; an anec- 
dote of Garfield, 366-367; three inter- 
views with Wayne MacVeagh, 367-368; 
MacVeagh and the “Star Route” 
frauds, 368-369; an example of Mac- 
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Johnson (continued) 

Veagh’s wit, 370-373; an appreciation 
of Joseph Jefferson, 373-376; Jeffer- 
son’s election to the American Acad- 
emy, 377; friendship with Joel Chandler 
Harris, 378-379; characteristic letters 
from Harris, 379-383; a meeting with 
Lord Morley, 383-384; early recollec- 
tions of Roosevelt, 385-387; exchange 
of letters with Roosevelt, 388-389; 
suggests history of the Civil War to 
Roosevelt, 389-391; acquaintance with 
Mrs. James T. Fields, 392, 393, 394; 
meeting with Sarah Orne Jewett, 392; in- 
timate friendship with Madame Blanc, 
393-394; on Yvette Guilbert’s singing, 
394-395; acquaintance with Rod, 
Brunetiére and Doumic, 395; Rod 
and the art of Luini, 395; entertained 
by Brunetiére, 396; on the intellectual 
brilliancy of the French, 396; first 
acquaintance with Kipling, 397; Kip- 
ling’s faculty of observation and his 
versatility, 397-399; friendship with 
and admiration for genius of Nikola 
Tesla, 399; Tesla and some of his 
predictions, 399-400; meeting of Tesla 
and Paderewski, 402; the author and 
Paderewski entertained by Venisélos, 
402; Paderewski’s professional return 
in New York, 402-403; his brother 
Henry U. Johnson in Congress, 407-411; 
examples of Thomas B. Reed’s humor 
and sarcasm, 408-410; early meeting 
with Woodrow Wilson, 411; advocacy 
of election and estimate of the services 
of Wilson, 412; interview with Wilson, 
413; glimpses of the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1912, 413-415; interview 
with Oscar W. Underwood, 416; the 
fickleness of Americans towards their 
heroes, 416-417, 418-419; “The Story 
of the Captains”, 417-418, 421; Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and his unfortunate 
experience, 418-419; correspondence 
with Admiral Cervera, 420-421; the 
author originates the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial in Rome, 426-427; sketch of 
its history, 426-431; devises the Amer- 
ican Poets’ Ambulances in Italy, 431- 
433; chairman of the New York Com- 
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mittee of the Italian War Relief Fund, 
433-435; activity in foundation of the 
American Academy, 439; the founding 
of the National Institute and inception 
of the American Academy, 440-442; 
proposes plan for election of members 
of the Academy, 442-443; the personnel 
and work of the Academy, 443-449; the 
future growth, service and influence of 
the Academy, 449-452; trips abroad, 
455; a glimpse of Provence, 456-457; 
the charm of Italy, 458; first days in 
Rome, 458-461; friendship with Elihu 
Vedder, 462-463; musicals at studio of 
Moses Ezekiel, 463; a trip to Athens, 
463-465, 467; a stormy passage to 
Messina, 468-469; remarkable first 
view of Aetna, 469; the spell of Taor- 
mina, 470; anecdotes of travel, 471- 
474; impressions of Florence and neigh- 
boring towns, 474-476; the Blue Nuns 
and their ministrations, 476-477; quaint 
Ceremony of the Car in Florence, 
477, delightful days in Venice, 478-479; 
Asolo and memories of Robert Brown- 
ing, 479-480; an audience with Queen 
Margherita, 480-481; received by King 
Victor Emanuel, 482; the impressive 
jubilee of Leo XIII, 482-486; on 
French and Italian food, 486-487; 
admiration for the charm and dignity 
of French home life, 488; intimate 
friendship with Boutet de Monvel, 
488-490; visits Académie Frangaise, 
490-492; a call on Alphonse Daudet, 
492-494; the lure of the antique shops 
and of amateur collecting, 494-495; on 
the stability of the British Empire, 
495-496; pride in English traditions 
and history, 496; accorded the privi- 
leges of the Athenzum Club, 496-497; 
luncheon with Kipling, 497; comment 
on the English character, 498; socialism 
in London, 501; impressions of Robert 
Browning, 504-505; meetings with 
Anne Thackeray and a glimpse of 
Whistler, 505-508; Coronation Week 
in London, 509-510; recommended by 
friends for the ambassadorship to Italy, 
513; nominated and confirmed as 
Ambassador, 514; parting interview 
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with President Wilson, 515; courtesies 
received in Paris and the trip to Rome 
with contretemps at San Remo, 515- 
519; arrival in Rome and presentation 
of credentials, 519; first official audi- 
ence with King Victor Emanuel, 519- 
521; instructed to attend San Remo 
Conference, 521-522; the astonishing 
lack of records of the proceedings, 523, 
526-528; received by the Conference, 
523-526; the Armenian mandate, 528- 
530; discussion of the Adriatic question, 
530-533; memorable debate between 
Lloyd George and Millerand, 533-535; 
Maréchal Foch’s cordiality, 536; views 
on the Turkish settlement, 536-537; 
the Soviet overtures and closing scenes 
of the Conference, 537-539; on the 
results to Italy, 539; dominant impres- 
sions of the Conference, 540-543; 
official and social activities in Rome, 
543-546; on the Bolshevist activities 
in Italy, 546-549, 558; Mussolini and 
the Fascist movement, 547-548; visits 
to Italian battlefields of the World 
War, 549-550; suggests retention of 
the name of the Roma, 551; social and 
public functions and official duties, 
551-554; relations with Americans in 
Rome, 554-556; study of Italian and 
world politics in Rome, 556; the De- 
partment of State and its treatment of 
important communications, 556-557; 
on present-day conditions in Italy, 
557-558; attends impressive celebra- 
tion of Vittoria Veneto, 561-564; in- 
cidents of debates in the parliament of 
Italy, 565-566; the ratification of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, 566-567; the dinner 
to the King and Queen of Denmark 
at the Quirinal, 568-572; unexpected 
meeting with the German Ambassador 
to Italy, 572-573; two memorable trips 
in the dirigible Roma, 577-585; as a 
young man, establishing a home in 
New York, 589-590; ties of affection and 
friendship associated with the “Brown 
House”, 591-595; on the association 
of things, 595; and the influences and 
sayings of children, 596-597 
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family life, 488, 489-490; 491, 497; 
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meeting with Lady Ritchie, 505-507; 
Coronation Week in London, 509-510; 
reluctance to the Ambassadorship to 
Italy, 513, 514; 518; presentations to 
Queen Elena and to the Queen Mother, 
544; official and social functions, 554- 
555; the celebration of Vittorio Veneto, 
561-564; dinner to the King and Queen 
of Denmark at the Quirinal, 568-573; 
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Kammerer, M., 524 
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224; how his opinion of the Russian 
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Typographical Union, 253, 254-256 
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King, Caroline H., recollections of Lowell, 
332 

King, Clarence, discusses the idea of 
a life of Caesar by the Kaiser, 226-228 

King, Edward, and “The Great South” 
articles in the Century, 97 

King, Grace, 122 

Kipling, Rudyard, author’s first impres- 
sions of, 397; personal appearance of, 
397; the children’s debt to, 397; a 
child’s tribute to the art of, 398; and 
the Century Club, 398-399; the ver- 
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luncheon with, at Burwash, 497 

Kirkley, J. W., of the War Records Office, 
201 note 

Knickerbocker Magazine, 26 
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Lansing, Robert, Secretary of State, 514 
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neer work for international copyright, 
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view not accessible for Century War 
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Lincoln, President Abraham, 20; cam- 
paign of 1860 for election of, 56, 57; 
news of the assassination of, 60; Indiana 
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“Lincoln, The Life of”, Nicolay and Hay, 
98, 190, 207 

Linton, William J., 100 
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and extended knowledge of, 26; influ- 
ence of, in the early days in Indiana, 
26-27; the vogue of “ Yellow-back”’, 
30; broadening influence of classical, 
63; author’s predilection for, 81; the 
Century and good, 111-149; Emerson’s 
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mate and profound knowledge of, 331; 
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author’s childhood, 29 

“Little Room of Dreams, The”, the 
author’s poem, 17 
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International Copyright Bill, 244; 
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Logic, interest in the study of, 63 

Long, John Luther, 121 
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the, 123-124 
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author and the influence of, 327; 
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of, 395 
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the Century, 137-138 
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quoted, 277 
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Rudyard Kipling, 397 

McCullough, John, 158 
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McElroy, William H., “That ‘Certain 
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right, 271 

MacFarland, Horace, 310 

McGiffert, Dr. Arthur C., life of Luther 
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McKinley Tariff Bill, 243 

McMahon, Ella, the author’s sister-in- 
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MacVeagh, Wayne, and the death of 
Garfield, 365-367; interviews with, 
367-368; and the “Star Route” frauds, 
368-369; and President Arthur, 369; 
his stand for Civil Service Reform, 
369; and the refunding of the bonded 
debt, 370; his keen sense of humor and 
wit, 370-371; his fanciful story about 
Senator Depew, 371-373 
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Long, 121 
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Margherita, Queen Mother, of Italy, 
entertainment for her Fund for the 
Blinded Soldiers of Italy, 434; an 
audience with, 480-481; presentation 
to, 544; 562 

Mark Twain. See CLemEens, SamuEt L. 

“Mark Twain, Life of”, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, 217 
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323 

“Marse Chan’’, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
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Marsh, George P., “Nature as Modified 
by Human Action”, 292 
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to General Lee, 195, 196 

Marshall, Thomas R., 413 
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Masson, M. Frédéric, member and se- 
crétaire of the Académie Frangaise, 
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Mathematics, the author’s interest and 
success in the study of, 63 

Matsui, Mr., Japanese Ambassador to 
France, 524 

Matthews, Brander, 266 

May, a story of the month of months, 
465-467 

“Meh Lady”, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
121 

Meredith, Colonel Solomon, 53 

Merrimac, Hobson’s sinking of the, in 
Spanish-American War, 418 : 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 88-89 

Miller, Charles R., 134 

Millerand, M., Premier of France, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 524, 532; 
memorable debate with Lloyd George 
at San Remo, 533-535; 539, 540; firm- 
ness of action and personal triumph of, 
at San Remo, 541 

Millet, Frank D., 146 
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ican Indians, 137 

Mills, Clark, sculptor, 8 
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Modjeska, Helena, 91; her beauty and 
charming personality, 92; her classi- 
fication of well-known actors, 92; 
author’s opinion of her Juliet, 93; 
tribute to Ristori, 156; 159, 349; and 
Madame Nazimova, 593 note 

Monitor, article on the, 204 

Monvel, Bernard Boutet de, 489, 490 

Monvel, Maurice Boutet de, 138; inti- 
mate friendship with, 488; his notable 
illustrations and decorations, 489; love 
and sympathy for children as evinced 
in his work, 489; beautiful home life of, 
489-490 

Monvel, Roger Boutet de, 489, 490 

Moravian, The, 10 

Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, 10 

Morgan, General John H., and the raid 
through southern Ohio, 57-58 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 20 

Morley, Lord, and his “Life of Crom- 
well” in the Century, 383; a guest of 
the Century editors, 384; and Words- 
worth’s poetry, 384; his understanding 
of the American Revolution, 384 
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Morris, Harrison S., active in inter- 
national copyright campaign, 253; 
friend of Dr. Furness, 359; on govern- 
ing board of Keats-Shelley Memorial, 
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Morris, William, 501 

Morton, Vice-President Levi P., 256 
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law partnership with, 25; 54, 78, 407 

“Mountains of California, The”, Muir, 
315 

Muir, John, author’s first meeting with, 
278, 279; personal appearance, 279; a 
trip to the Yosemite with, 280-284; 
early life of, 281-282; his Scotch humor, 
282; beautiful character of, 284; love 
of solitude and desire for sympathy, 
284-285; adventurous life of, 285-286; 
reverence for Nature, 286; and the 
Yosemite National Park, 287-292; 
work for forest preservation, 293-298; 
305; opposes the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
raid, 309-310; quoted, 313; visits 
author, 313-314; death, 314; his place 
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to, and an appreciation of, 315-316; 
and John Burroughs, 341; and Roose- 
velt in the Yosemite, 387-388; 465 

Murfree, Mary Noailles, 122 

Music, the Underwoods’ interest in good, 
6-8; in the early days in Indiana, 34; 
in college days, 67; in New York in 
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Mussolini, Benito, and the Fascist move- 
ment in Italy, 547-548, 565 
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appoints Commission on Forest Reser- 
vations, 297; personnel of the Commis- 
sion, 297; recommendations of the 
Commission, 298; successful issue of 
its work, 299 
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413-416 
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133, 356, 361; founding of, in 1898, 440; 
author first interested in, 440; first 
meeting and informal dinners of, 441; 
proposed endowment for, 441-442; in- 
ception of the idea of an Academy, 
442; organizing the Academy, 442, 
443 

National Lithographers’ Association, its 
opposition to International Copyright 
Bill, 246-247; influence of, in legislation 
underrated, 247—248; composing differ- 
ences with, 248-250; loyalty of its 
agents to Bill as amended, 250 
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44 

“Nature as Modified by Human Action’”’, 
by George P. Marsh, 292 

Nazimova, Madame Alla, and Madame 
Modjeska, 593 note 
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“New Day, The”, by R. W. Gilder, 
95 : 
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New York, author’s arrival in, 81; in the 
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154-161; a study in contrasts, 161-164; 
music in, 167-168, 169; New Year’s 
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sion, 112, 117 
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interview with the Kaiser, 230, 235, 236 
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“Nicholas Nickleby”, 29 

Nicholson, Meredith, 42 

Nicola, Signor de, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Italy, 565 

Nicolay, John G., “The Life of Lincoln’’, 
98, 190, 207 

Nilsson, Christine, 161 

Nitti, Francesco, Premier of Italy, first 
interview with, 519; 522, 523; his re- 
ception of the American Ambassador 
at the San Remo Conference, 525-526; 
and the Adriatic question, 530-533; 
his attitude at San Remo, 540-541; 
pro-German sympathy of, 541; quoted, 
549 

Nobile, Signor, builder of the Roma, 581 

Noble, John W., Secretary of the Interior, 
meeting with, 293; his broad-minded 
action in forest conservation, 294-296; 
305 

Nurses, pioneer movement for training, 
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Edouard Rod, 396 
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“Old Creole Days”, Cable, 122 
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135-136 
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160-161 
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and beauty, 18; Schroeder’s pastel 
drawing of, 18; her portrait compared 
with that of Countess Potocka, 18-19; 
quickness in repartee, 19; her dislike of 
republics, 19 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield, 166, 309, 314 
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Osborn, William H., 154 note 

Osborn, Mrs. William H., 166 

“Our National Parks”, by John Muir, 
315 , 
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PapEREWSKI, IGNacE JAN, 91; his first 
meeting with Tesla, 402; his gift of 
oratory, 402; great ability in states- 
manship, 402; and Venisélos, 402; 
inspiring tribute to, in Carnegie Hall, 
402-403; his art and personality inter- 
woven, 403 

Page, Thomas Nelson, “Marse Chan”, 
121; the writing of “Meh Lady”, 121- 
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to Italy, 406; resigns as Ambassador, 
tiie: 

Page, Walter H., distinguished service as 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 406; 
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cations by the Department of State, 
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Paine, Albert Bigelow, and the Grant 
“Memoirs” in his “Life of Mark 
Twain”, 217; 322 
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eaise, 490-492 
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the mandate for, 538-539 

Parkin, Sir George R., 496, 502, 503 
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Parsons, Dr. Thomas William, dirge for 
Theodore Winthrop, 32 
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International Copyright Bill, 257-258 
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Payson, Representative, 257 

Pennell, Joseph, 132; and a dinner with 
the Pennells to meet Whistler, 507 
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Phelan, James D., mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, 310 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart, and 
Confessions of a Wife”, 118 

Phillips, Wendell, 65 

“Pickwick Papers”, 29 
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Pierpont, John, his sobriquet of “Father 
Pierpont”, 19, 20 

Pigeons, wild, marvelous flights in the 
spring and fall, 30-31 

Pinchot, Gifford, his training as a forester, 
297; 299; letter to President Roosevelt 
on forest reserves in the East, 303-304; 
considers author’s scheme for reserva- 
tion of upper reaches of Appalachians 
impracticable, 304; and the White 
House Conference on conservation, 
304-306; and the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
raid, 307-308; letters from, 308 
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Platt, Senator Orville H., International 
Copyright Bill in charge of, 248, 245, 
250; his masterly handling of the Bill, 
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sixties, 56-57 

Polk, Frank L., Acting-Secretary of State, 
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Porter, General Fitz-John, and Grant’s 
magnanimity, 219 
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Proctor, John R., 117-118 
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Pruden, O. L., assistant-secretary to 
President Harrison, 259 
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Putnam, George Haven, Secretary of 
the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League, opposes lithographic amend- 
ment to International Copyright Bill, 
247; his active work for the Bill, 266; 
opposes “Stamp” copyright scheme, 
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Putnam, Herbert, Librarian of Congress, 
269 


Quakers. See SocIETY OF FRIENDS 
Quirinal, Palace of The, 520, 568 


RacuHEL (Elisa Félix), an anecdote of, 157 
Railroad, early days of the, in Indiana, 
43, 58-59; author’s early work on, 59 
“Recollections of a Happy Life”, by 
Mrs. Hobson, 166 note 

Reed, Lieutenant, of the American crew 
of the Roma, 580 

Reed, Speaker Thomas B., and the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill, 256; 257; 
anecdotes of, 408-409; his sarcasm, 
409-410; and the gold standard, 410 

Rehan, Ada, 155 

Reid, Mayne, 30 

Reid, Whitelaw, 52 

Remington, Frederic, an anecdote of, 
499-501 

Revel, Admiral Thaon di, 563, 566 

Richmond, Indiana, college days in, 
63-68 

Riis, Jacob A., 112 

Riley, James Whitcomb, 42, 262, 263, 
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Ristori, Madame Adelaide, Modjeska’s 
tribute to, 156 

Ritchie, Lady, two meetings with, 505- 
507 

Robinson, Rev. Charles S., 82-83 

‘Robinson Crusoe”, 5 

Rockwell, Colonel A. F., 366, 367 
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Rod, Edouard, his admiration of the art 
of Luini, 395; memorial to, in Nyon, 
396 

Rodd, Sir Rennell, and the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial in Rome, 426, 427 

“Rollo Books”, the, 30 

Roma, the dirigible, 40; the author urges 
retention by the United States of the 
name of the, 551; two memorable flights 
in the, 577-585 

Rome, first visit to, 458-461; the tradition 
and sentiment of, 459; a glimpse of 
local life in, 460; official life in, 519-521, 
5438-558; and the celebration of Vit- 
torio Veneto, 561-564; memorable 
views of, from the air, 577-585 

Roosevelt, President Theodore, 229; and 
Hale’s interview with the Kaiser, 230; 
299; correspondence with, on forest 
reservations, 300-303; and the con- 
ference on conservation, 304-306; 
quoted, 307, 308; an earlier letter to 
Forest and Stream from, 309; his humor 
and democratic spirit, 385; legislative 
work for public parks in New York, 
385; his disappointment at defeat in 
mayoralty contest, 386; his feeling 
towards the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, 387; with Muir in the Yosemite, 
387-388; the author solicits from him 
a popular history of the Civil War, 
389-391; a characteristic story of, 
391 

Root, Senator Elihu, 292 

Rosa, Madame Parepa, 168 

Roumanille, M., the poet-bookseller of 
Avignon, 457 

Rubinstein, Anton, 168 

Russell, Irwin, 122 

Russia, the Civil War and the warships 
of, 207; Kennan’s Siberian papers and 
the people of, 224-225; commercial 
overtures of the Soviets of, at San 
Remo, 537-538 
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Egan’s life of, in the Century, 138 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, 92, 94, 99, 101, 
102, 131, 133, 367, 376 

St. Helier, Lady, 498, 504 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 29; Mrs. Mary 


Mapes Dodge the first editor of, 102- 
104; 109, 111; William Fayal Clarke 
her associate and successor, 326 

St. Peter’s, Rome, overpowering effect of 
the vast concourse in, 483-484; the 
colossal size of, as seen from the air, 579 

Salvini, Gustavo, his father’s opposition 
to a stage career for, 177; wins his 
father’s approval, 177; as Oreste, 178- 
179 

Salvini, Tommaso, 91; the transcendent 
genius of, 173; criticism and praise of 
his interpretations, 174-175; author’s 
friendship with, 175, 180; personal 
appearance of, 175; his incomparable 
voice, 175; Othello his most impressive 
role, 175-176; his contrasting roles, 
176; exacting conception of his art, 177; 
and his son Gustavo, 177-179; memor- 
able recitation by, and the Columbian 
Exposition, 180-181; American appre- 
ciation of, 181; his memoirs, 181-182; 
two manuscripts of, 182; 183 and 
note, 349 

Sampson, Alden, 310 

Sampson, Admiral William T., first en- 
thusiasm for his success at Santiago, 
417; suffers for indiscretion of others, 
417; his article for the Century, 417- 
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“Sandford and Merton”, Day, 5 

Sanitary Commission, the, 53 

San Remo Conference, the, rumors of 
the author’s appointment to, and an 
unfortunate contretemps, 517-519; in- 
definite instructions to attend, 521- 
522; accredited as an observer at, 522; 
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